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HAWAII  AND   OUR  FUTURE  SEA-POWER. 

The  suddenness — so  far,  at  least,  as  the  general  public  is  con- 
cerned— with  which  the  long-existing  troubles  in  Hawaii  have  come 
to  a  head,  and  the  character  of  the  advances  reported  to  be  addressed 
to  the  United  States  by  the  revolutionary  government,  formally  rec- 
ognized as  de  facto  by  our  representative  on  the  spot,  add  another  to 
the  many  significant  instances  furnished  by  history  that,  as  men  in  the 
midst  of  life  are  in  death,  so  nations  in  the  midst  of  peace  find  them- 
selves confronted  with  unexpected  causes  of  dissension,  conflicts  of 
interests,  whose  results  may  be,  on  the  one  hand,  war,  or,  on  the  other, 
abandonment  of  clear  and  imperative  national  advantage  in  order  to 
avoid  an  issue  for  which  preparation  has  not  been  made.  By  no  pre- 
meditated contrivance  of  our  own,  by  the  cooperation  of  a  series  of 
events  which,  however  dependent  step  by  step  upon  human  action, 
were  not  intended  to  prepare  the  present  crisis,  the  United  States  finds 
herself  compelled  to  answer  a  question — to  make  a  decision — not 
unlike  and  not  less  momentous  than  that  required  of  the  Roman 
senate  when  the  Mamertine  garrison  invited  it  to  occupy  Messina  and 
so  to  abandon  the  hitherto  traditional  policy  which  had  confined  the 
expansion  of  Rome  to  the  Italian  peninsula.  For  let  it  not  be  over- 
looked that,  whether  we  wish  or  no,  we  must  answer  the  question,  we 
TRust  make  the  decision.  The  issue  cannot  be  dodged.  Absolute 
inaction  in  such  a  case  is  a  decision  as  truly  as  the  most  vehement 
action.  We  can  now  advance,  but,  the  conditions  of  the  world  being 
what  they  are,  if  we  do  not  advance  we  recede ;  for  there  is  involved 
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2  HAWAII  AND  OUR  FUTURE  SEA-POWER. 

not  so  mucli  a  particular  action  as  a  question  of  principle  pregnant 
of  great  consequences  in  one  direction  or  in  the  other. 

Occasion  of  serious  difficulty  should  not,  indeed,  here  arise. 
Unlike  the  historical  instance  just  cited,  the  two  nations  that  have 
now  come  into  contact  are  so  alike  in  inherited  traditions,  habits  of 
thought,  and  views  of  right,  that  injury  to  the  one  need  not  be  antici- 
pated from  the  predominance  of  the  other  in  a  quarter  where  its 
interests  also  predominate.  Despite  the  heterogeneous  character  of 
the  immigration  which  the  past  few  years  have  been  pouring  into  our 
country,  our  political  traditions  and  racial  characteristics  still  continue 
English — Mr.  Douglas  Campbell  would  say  Dutch,  but  the  stock  is  the 
same.  Though  thus  somewhat  gorged  with  food  not  wholly  to  its 
taste,  our  political  digestion  has  so  far  contrived  to  master  the  incon- 
gruous mass  of  materials  it  has  been  unable  to  reject;  and,  if  assimila- 
tion has  been  at  times  imperfect,  the  political  constitution  and  spirit 
remain  English  in  essential  features.  Imbued  with  like  ideals  of 
liberty,  of  law,  of  right,  certainly  not  less  progressive  than  our  kin 
beyond  sea,  we  are,  in  the  safeguards  deliberately  placed  around  our 
fundamental  law,  even  more  conservative  than  they.  That  which  we 
received  of  the  true  spirit  of  freedom  we  have  kept — liberty  and  law — 
not  the  one  or  the  other,  but  both.  In  that  spirit  we  have  not  only 
occupied  our  original  inheritance,  but  also,  step  by  step,  as  Kome  in- 
corporated the  other  nations  of  the  peninsula,  we  have  added  to  it, 
spreading  and  perpetuating  everywhere  the  same  foundation  principles 
of  free  and  good  government  which,  to  her  honor  be  it  said.  Great 
Britain  also  has  throughout  her  course  maintained.  And  now,  arrested 
on  the  south  by  the  rights  of  a  race  wholly  alien  to  us,  and  on  the 
north  by  a  body  of  states  of  like  traditions  to  our  own,  whose  freedom 
to  choose  their  own  affiliations  we  respect,  we  have  come  to  the  sea. 
In  our  infancy  we  bordered  upon  the  Atlantic  only;  our  youth 
carried  our  boundary  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  to-day  maturity  sees  us 
upon  the  Pacific.  Have  we  no  right  or  no  call  to  progress  farther  in 
any  direction  ?  Are  there  for  us  beyond  the  sea -horizon  none  of 
those  essential  interests,  of  those  evident  dangers,  which  impose  a 
policy  and  confer  rights  ? 

This  is  the  question  that  has  long  been  looming  upon  the  brow  of 
a  future  now  rapidly  passing  into  the  present.  Of  it  the  Hawaiian 
incident  is  a  part — intrinsically,  perhaps,  a  small  part — but  in  its  rela- 
tions to  the  whole  so  vital  that,  as  has  before  been  said,  a  wrong 
decision  does  not  stand  by  itself,  but  involves,  not  only  in  principle 
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but  in  fact,  recession  along  the  whole  line.  In  our  natural,  necessary, 
irrepressible  expansion,  we  are  here  come  into  contact  with  the 
progress  of  another  great  people,  the  law  of  whose  being  has  impressed 
upon  it  a  principle  of  growth  which  has  wrought  mightily  in  the  past 
and  in  the  present  is  visible  by  recurring  manifestations.  Of  this 
working,  Gibraltar,  Malta,  Cyprus,  Egypt,  Aden,  India,  in  geographical 
succession  though  not  in  strict  order  of  time,  show  a  completed  chain ; 
forged  link  by  link,  by  open  force  or  politic  bargain,  but  always 
resulting  from  the  steady  pressure  of  a  national  instinct,  so  powerful 
and  so  accurate  that  statesmen  of  every  school,  willing  or  unwilling, 
have  found  themselves  carried  along  by  a  tendency  which  no  indi- 
viduality can  resist  or  greatly  modify.  Unsubstantial  rumor  and 
incautious  personal  utterance  have  each  suggested  an  impatient  desire 
in  Mr.  Gladstone  to  be  rid  of  the  occupation  of  Egypt;  but  scarcely 
has  his  long  exclusion  from  office  ended  than  the  irony  of  events 
signalizes  his  return  thereto  by  an  increase  in  the  force  of  occupation. 
It  may  further  be  profitably  noted,  of  the  chain  just  cited,  that  the 
two  extremities  were  first  possessed — first  India,  then  Gibraltar,  far 
later  Malta,  Aden,  Cyprus,  Egypt — and  that,  with  scarce  an  exception, 
each  step  has  been  taken,  despite  the  jealous  vexation  of  a  rival. 
Spain  has  never  ceased  angrily  to  bewail  Gibraltar.  "I  had  rather," 
said  the  first  Napoleon,  "  see  the  English  on  the  heights  of  Montmartre 
than  in  Malta."  The  feelings  of  France  about  Egypt  are  matter  of 
common  knowledge,  not  even  dissembled;  and,  for  our  warning  be  it 
added,  her  annoyance  is  increased  by  the  bitter  sense  of  opportunity 
rejected. 

It  is  needless  to  do  more  than  refer  to  that  other  chain  of  mari- 
time possessions — Halifax,  Bermuda,  Santa  Lucia,  Jamaica — which 
strengthen  the  British  hold  upon  the  Atlantic,  the  Caribbean,  and  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama.  In  the  Pacific  the  position  is  for  them  much 
less  satisfactory — nowhere,  perhaps,  is  it  less  so,  and  from  obvious  nat- 
ural causes.  The  commercial  development  of  the  eastern  Pacific  has 
been  far  later  and  is  still  less  complete  than  that  of  its  western  shores. 
The  latter  when  first  opened  to  European  adventure  were  already  the 
seat  of  ancient  civilizations,  in  China  and  Japan,  furnishing  abundance 
of  curious  and  luxurious  products  to  tempt  the  trader  by  good  hopes 
of  profit.  The  western  coast  of  America,  for  the  most  part  peopled  by 
savages,  offered  little  save  the  gold  and  silver  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  and 
these  were  jealously  monopolized  by  the  Spaniards — not  a  commercial 
nation — during  their  long  ascendency.     Being  so  very  far  from  Eng- 
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land  and  affording  so  little  material  for  trade,  Pacific  America  did  not 
draw  the  enterprise  of  a  country  the  chief  and  honorable  inducement 
of  whose  seamen  was  the  hope  of  gain,  in  pursuit  of  which  they  settled 
and  annexed  point  after  point  in  the  regions  where  they  penetrated 
and  upon  the  routes  leading  thither.  The  western  coasts  of  North 
America,  being  reached  only  by  the  long  and  perilous  voyage  around 
Cape  Horn,  or  by  a  more  toilsome  and  dangerous  passage  across  the 
continent,  remained  among  the  last  of  the  temperate  productive  sea- 
boards of  the  earth  to  be  possessed  by  white  men.  The  United  States 
were  already  a  nation,  in  fact  as  well  as  in  form,  when  Vancouver  was 
exploring  Puget  Sound  and  passed  first  through  the  channel  separating 
the  mainland  of  British  America  from  the  island  that  now  bears  his 
name.  Thus  it  has  happened  that,  from  the  late  development  of  British 
Columbia  in  the  northeastern  Pacific  and  of  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land in  the  southwestern,  Great  Britain  is  again  found  holding  the  two 
extremities  of  a  line  between  which  she  must  inevitably  desire  the 
intermediate  links ;  nor  is  there  any  good  reason  why  she  should  not 
have  them,  except  the  superior,  more  urgent,  more  vital  necessities  of 
another  people — our  own.  Of  these  links  the  Hawaiian  group  pos- 
sesses unique  importance — not  from  its  intrinsic  commercial  value,  but 
from  its  favorable  position  for  maritime  and  military  control. 

The  military  or  strategic  value  of  a  naval  position  depends  upon 
its  situation,  upon  its  strength,  and  upon  its  resources.  Of  the  three, 
the  first  is  of  most  consequence,  because  it  results  from  the  nature  of 
things;  whereas  the  two  latter,  when  deficient,  can  be  artificially  sup- 
plied, in  whole  or  in  part.  Fortifications  remedy  the  weaknesses  of  a 
position,  foresight  accumulates  beforehand  the  resources  which  nature 
does  not  yield  on  the  spot ;  but  it  is  not  within  the  power  of  man  to 
change  the  geographical  situation  of  a  point  which  lies  outside  the 
limit  of  strategic  effect.  It  is  instructive,  and  yet  apparent  to  the 
most  superficial  reading,  to  notice  how  the  first  Napoleon,  in  com- 
menting upon  a  region  likely  to  be  the  scene  of  war,  begins  by  con- 
sidering the  most  conspicuous  natural  features,  and  then  enumerates 
the  commanding  positions,  their  distances  from  each  other,  the  relative 
directions,  or,  as  the  sea  phrase  is,  their  "  bearings,"  and  the  particular 
facilities  each  offers  for  operations  of  war.  This  furnishes  the  ground 
plan,  the  skeleton,  detached  from  confusing  secondary  considerations, 
and  from  which  a  clear  estimate  of  the  decisive  points  can  be  made. 
The  number  of  such  points  varies  greatly,  according  to  the  character 
of  the  region.     In  a  mountainous,  broken  country  they  may  be  very 
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many ;  whereas  in  a  plain  devoid  of  natural  obstacles  there  may  be 
few  or  none  save  those  created  by  man.  If  few,  the  value  of  each  is 
necessarily  greater  than  if  many,  and  if  there  be  but  one  its  importance 
is  not  only  unique,  but  extreme — measured  only  by  the  size  of  the 
field  over  which  its  unshared  influence  extends. 

The  sea,  until  it  approaches  the  land,  realizes  the  ideal  of  a  vast 
plain  unbroken  by  obstacles.  On  the  sea,  says  an  eminent  French 
tactician,  there  is  no  field  of  battle ;  meaning  that  there  is  none  of  the 
natural  conditions  which  determine,  and  often  fetter,  the  movements 
of  the  general.  But  upon  a  plain,  however  flat  and  monotonous, 
causes,  possibly  slight,  determine  the  concentration  of  population  into 
towns  and  villages,  and  the  necessary  communications  between  the 
centres  create  roads.  Where  the  latter  converge,  or  cross,  tenure 
confers  command,  depending  for  importance  upon  the  number  of 
routes  thus  meeting  and  upon  their  individual  value.  It  is  just  so  at 
sea.  While  in  itself  the  ocean  opposes  no  obstacle  to  a  vessel  taking 
any  one  of  the  numerous  routes  that  can  be  traced  upon  the  surface 
of  the  globe  between  two  points,  conditions  of  distance  or  convenience, 
of  traffic  or  of  wind,  do  prescribe  certain  usual  courses.  Where  these 
pass  near  an  ocean  position,  still  more  where  they  use  it,  it  has  an 
influence  over  them,  and  where  several  routes  cross  near  by  that  in- 
fluence becomes  very  great — is  commanding. 

Let  us  now  apply  these  considerations  to  the  Hawaiian  group. 
To  any  one  viewing  a  map  that  shows  the  full  extent  of  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean,  with  its  shores  on  either  side,  two  circumstances  will  be 
strikingly  and  immediately  apparent.  He  will  see  at  a  glance  that 
the  Sandwich  Islands  stand  by  themselves,  in  a  state  of  comparative 
isolation,  amid  a  vast  expanse  of  sea;  and,  again,  that  they  form  the 
centre  of  a  large  circle  whose  radius  is  approximately — and  very 
closely — the  distance  from  Honolulu  to  San  Francisco.  The  circum- 
ference of  this  circle,  if  the  trouble  is  taken  to  describe  it  with  compass 
upon  the  map,  will  be  seen,  on  the  west  and  south,  to  pass  through 
the  outer  fringe  of  the  system  of  archipelagoes  which,  from  Australia 
and  New  Zealand,  extend  to  the  northeast  toward  the  American 
continent.  Within  the  circle,  a  few  scattered  islets,  bare  and  unim- 
portant, seem  only  to  emphasize  the  failure  of  nature  to  bridge  the 
interval  separating  Hawaii  from  her  peers  of  the  southern  Pacific. 
Of  these,  however,  it  may  be  noted  that  some,  like  Fanning  and  Christ- 
mas Islands,  have  within  a  few  years  been  taken  into  British  possession. 
The  distance  from  San  Francisco  to  Honolulu,  twenty-one  hundred 
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miles — easy  steaming  distance — is  substantially  the  same  as  that 
from  Honolulu  to  the  Gilbert,  Marshall,  Samoan,  Society,  and  Mar- 
quesas groups,  all  under  European  control,  except  Samoa,  in  which 
we  have  a  part  influence. 

To  have  a  central  position  such  as  this,  and  to  be  alone,  having  no 
rival  and  admitting  no  alternative  throughout  an  extensive  tract,  are 
conditions  that  at  once  fix  the  attention  of  the  strategist — it  may 
be  added,  of  the  statesmen  of  commerce  likewise.  But  to  this  striking 
combination  is  to  be  added  the  remarkable  relations  borne  by  these 
singularly  placed  islands  to  the  greater  commercial  routes  traversing 
this  vast  expanse  known  to  us  as  the  Pacific — not  only,  however,  to 
those  now  actually  in  use,  important  as  they  are,  but  also  to  those 
that  must  necessarily  be  called  into  being  by  that  future  to  which  the 
Hawaiian  incident  compels  our  too  unwilling  attention.  Circum- 
stances, as  was  before  tritely  remarked,  create  centres,  between  which 
communication  necessarily  follows;  and  in  the  vista  of  the  future  all, 
however  dimly,  discern  a  new  and  great  centre  that  must  greatly 
modify  existing  sea-routes,  as  well  as  bring  new  ones  into  existence. 
Whether  the  canal  of  the  Central  American  isthmus  be  eventually  at 
Panama  or  at  Nicaragua  matters  little  to  the  question  now  in  hand, 
although,  in  common  with  most  Americans  who  have  thought  upon 
the  subject,  I  believe  it  will  surely  be  at  the  latter  point.  Whichever 
it  be,  the  convergence  there  of  so  many  ships  from  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Pacific  will  constitute  a  centre  of  commerce,  interoceanic  and 
inferior  to  few,  if  to  any,  in  the  world ;  one  whose  approaches  will  be 
jealously  watched  and  whose  relations  to  the  other  centres  of  the 
Pacific  by  the  lines  joining  it  to  them  must  be  carefully  examined. 
Such  study  of  the  commercial  routes  and  their  relations  to  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  taken  together  with  the  other  strategic  considera- 
tions previously  set  forth,  completes  the  synopsis  of  facts  which 
determine  the  value  of  the  group  for  conferring  either  commercial 
or  naval  control. 

Eeferring  again  to  the  map,  it  will  be  seen  that  while  the  shortest 
routes  from  the  Isthmus  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  as  well  as 
those  to  South  America,  go  well  clear  of  any  probable  connection 
with  or  interference  from  Hawaii,  those  directed  toward  China  and 
Japan  pass  either  through  the  group  or  in  close  proximity  to  it. 
Vessels  from  Central  America  bound  to  the  ports  of  Northern  America 
come,  of  course,  within  the  influence  of  our  own  coast.  These  cir- 
cumstances and  the  existing  recognized  distribution  of  political  power 
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in  the  Pacific  point  naturally  to  an  international  acquiescence  in 
certain  defined  spheres  of  influence,  for  our  own  country  and  for 
others,  such  as  has  already  been  reached  between  Great  Britain, 
Germany,  and  Holland  in  the  southwestern  Pacific,  to  avoid  conflict 
there  between  their  respective  claims.  Though  artificial  in  form,  such 
a  recognition  would,  in  the  case  here  suggested,  depend  upon  perfectly 
natural  as  well  as  indisputable  conditions.  The  United  States  is  by 
far  the  greatest,  in  numbers,  interests,  and  power,  of  the  communities 
bordering  upon  the  North  Pacific ;  and  the  relations  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  to  her  naturally  would  be,  and  actually  are,  more  numerous 
and  more  important  than  they  can  be  to  any  other  state.  This  is 
true,  although,  unfortunately  for  the  equally  natural  wishes  of  Great 
Britain  and  her  colonies,  the  direct  routes  from  British  Columbia  to 
Eastern  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  which  depend  upon  no  building 
of  a  future  canal,  pass  as  near  the  islands  as  those  already  mentioned. 
Such  a  fact,  that  this  additional  great  highway  runs  close  to  the  group, 
both  augments  and  emphasizes  their  strategic  importance ;  but  it  does 
not.  affect  the  statement  just  made  that  the  interest  of  the  United 
States  in  them  is  greater  than  that  of  Great  Britain,  and  dependent 
upon  a  natural  cause,  nearness,  which  has  always  been  admitted  as 
a  reasonable  ground  for  national  self-assertion.  It  is  unfortunate, 
doubtless,  for  the  wishes  of  British  Columbia  and  for  the  communica- 
tions, commercial  and  military,  depending  upon  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Eailway,  that  the  United  States  lies  between  them  and  the  South 
Pacific  and  is  the  state  nearest  to  Hawaii ;  but,  the  fact  being  so, 
the  interests  of  our  sixty-five  million  people,  in  a  position  so  vital  to 
our  rdle  in  the  Pacific,  must  be  allowed  to  outweigh  those  of  the  six 
millions  of  Canada. 

From  the  foregoing  considerations  may  be  inferred  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  as  a  position  powerfully  influencing  the 
commercial  and  military  control  of  the  Pacific,  and  especially  of  the 
northern  Pacific,  in  which  the  United  States,  geographically,  has 
the  strongest  right  to  assert  herself.  These  are  the  main  advantages, 
which  can  be  termed  positive :  those,  namely,  which  directly  advance 
commercial  security  and  naval  control.  To  the  negative  advantages 
of  possession,  by  removing  conditions  which,  if  the  islands  were  in 
the  hands  of  any  other  power,  would  constitute  to  us  disadvantages 
and  threats,  allusion  only  will  be  made.  The  serious  menace  to  our 
Pacific  coast  and  our  Pacific  trade,  if  so  important  a  position  were 
held  by  a  possible  enemy,  has  been  frequently   mentioned  in   the 
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press  and  dwelt  upon  in  the  diplomatic  papers  wliicli  are  from  time 
to  time  given  to  the  public.  It  may  be  assumed  that  it  is  gener- 
ally acknowledged.  Upon  one  particular,  however,  too  much  stress 
cannot  be  laid,  one  to  which  naval  officers  cannot  but  be  more 
sensitive  than  the  general  public,  and  that  is  the  immense  disadvan- 
tage to  us  of  any  maritime  enemy  having  a  coaling-station  well 
within  twenty-five  hundred  miles,  as  this  is,  of  every  point  of  our  coast- 
line from  Puget  Sound  to  Mexico.  Were  there  many  others  available 
we  might  find  it  difficult  to  exclude  from  all.  There  is,  however,  but 
the  one.  Shut  out  from  the  Sandwich  Islands  as  a  coal  base,  an 
enemy  is  thrown  back  for  supplies  of  fuel  to  distances  of  thirty- 
five  hundred  or  four  thousand  miles — or  between  seven  thousand 
and  eight  thousand,  going  and  coming — an  impediment  to  sustained 
maritime  operations  well-nigh  prohibitive.  The  coal-mines  of  British 
Columbia  constitute,  of  course,  a  qualification  to  this  statement; 
but  upon  them,  if  need  arose,  we  might  at  least  hope  to  impose 
some  trammels  by  action  from  the  land  side.  It  is  rarely  that  so 
important  a  factor  in  the  attack  or  defence  of  a  coast-line — of  a  sea- 
frontier — is  concentrated  in  a  single  position,  and  the  circumstance 
renders  doubly  imperative  upon  us  to  secure  it,  if  we  righteously  can. 
It  is  to  be  hoped,  also,  that  the  opportunity  thus  thrust  upon  us 
may  not  be  narrowly  viewed,  as  though  it  concerned  but  one  section 
of  our  country  or  one  portion  of  its  external  trade  or  influence.  This 
is  no  mere  question  of  a  particular  act,  for  which,  posssibly,  just  occa- 
sion may  not  yet  have  offered ;  but  of  a  principle,  a  policy,  fruitful 
of  many  future  acts,  to  enter  upon  which,  in  the  fulness  of  our  national 
progress,  the  time  has  now  arrived.  The  principle  accepted,  to  be 
conditioned  only  by  a  just  and  candid  regard  for  the  rights  and  rea- 
sonable susceptibilities  of  other  nations — none  of  which  is  contravened 
by  the  step  here  immediately  under  discussion — the  annexation,  even, 
of  Hawaii  would  be  no  mere  sporadic  effort,  irrational  because  discon- 
nected from  an  adequate  motive,  but  a  first-fruit  and  a  token  that  the 
nation  in  its  evolution  has  aroused  itself  to  the  necessity  of  carrying  its 
life — that  has  been  the  happiness  of  those  under  its  influence — beyond 
the  borders  that  have  heretofore  sufficed  for  its  activities.  That  the 
vaunted  blessings  of  our  economy  are  not  to  be  forced  upon  the  un- 
willing may  be  conceded;  but  the  concession  does  not  deny  the 
right  nor  the  wisdom  of  gathering  in  those  who  wish  to  come.  Com- 
parative religion  teaches  that  creeds  which  reject  missionary  enterprise 
are  foredoomed  to  decay.     May  it  not  be  so  with  nations  ?     Certainly 
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the  glorious  record  of  England  is  consequent  mainly  upon  the  spirit 
and  traceable  to  the  time  when  she  launched  out  into  the  deep — 
without  formulated  policy,  it  is  true,  or  foreseeing  the  future  to  which 
her  star  was  leading,  but  obeying  the  instinct  which  in  the  infancy  of 
nations  anticipates  the  more  reasoned  impulses  of  experience.  Let  us, 
too,  learn  from  her  experience.  Not  all  at  once  did  England  become 
the  great  sea  power  which  she  is,  but  step  by  step,  as  opportunity 
offered,  she  has  moved  on  to  the  world-wide  preeminence  now  held  by 
English  speech  and  by  institutions  sprung  from  English  germs.  How 
much  poorer  would  the  world  have  been  had  Englishmen  heeded  the 
cautious  hesitancy  that  now  bids  us  reject  every  advance  beyond  our 
shore-lines !  And  can  any  one  doubt  that  a  cordial,  if  unformulated, 
understanding  between  the  two  chief  states  of  English  tradition,  to 
spread  freely,  without  mutual  jealousy  and  in  mutual  support,  would 
greatly  increase  the  world's  sum  of  happiness? 

But  if  a  plea  of  the  world's  welfare  seem  suspiciously  like  a  cloak 
for  national  self-interest,  let  the  latter  be  frankly  accepted  as  the 
adequate  motive  which  it  assuredly  is.  Let  us  not  shrink  from  pitting 
a  broad  self-interest  against  the  narrow  self-interest  to  which  some 
would  restrict  "us.  The  demands  of  our  three  great  sea-boards,  the 
Atlantic,  the  Gulf,  and  the  Pacific — each  for  itself,  and  all  for  the 
strength  that  comes  from  drawing  closer  the  ties  between  them — are 
calling  for  the  extension,  through  the  Isthmian  Canal,  of  that  broad 
sea-common  along  which,  and  along  which  alone,  in  all  the  ages 
prosperity  has  moved.  Land-carriage,  always  restricted  and  therefore 
always  slow,  toils  enviously  but  hopelessly  behind,  vainly  seeking  to 
replace  and  supplant  the  royal  highway  of  Nature's  own  making. 
Corporate  interests,  vigorous  in  that  power  of  concentration  which  is 
the  strength  of  armies  and  of  minorities,  may  here  for  a  while  with- 
stand the  ill-organized  strivings  of  the  multitude,  only  dimly  conscious 
of  its  wants ;  yet  the  latter,  however  temporarily  opposed  and  baffled, 
is  sure  at  last,  like  the  blind  forces  of  nature,  to  overwhelm  all  that 
stand  in  the  way  of  its  necessary  progress.  So  the  Isthmian  Canal  is 
an  inevitable  part  in  the  future  of  the  United  States ;  yet  scarcely  an 
integral  part,  for  it  cannot  be  separated  from  other  necessary  incidents 
of  a  policy  dependent  upon  it,  whose  details  cannot  be  exactly  foreseen. 
But  because  the  precise  steps  that  may  hereafter  be  opportune  or 
necessary  cannot  yet  be  certainly  foretold,  is  not  a  reason  the  less,  but 
a  reason  the  more,  for  establishing  a  principle  of  action  which  may 
serve  to  guide  as  opportunities  arise.     Let  us  start  from  the  funda- 
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mental  truth,  warranted  by  history,  that  the  control  of  the  seas,  and 
especially  along  the  great  lines  drawn  by  national  interest  or  national 
commerce,  is  the  chief  among  the  merely  material  elements  in  the 
power  and  prosperity  of  nations.  It  is  so  because  the  sea  is  the 
world's  great  medium  of  circulation.  From  this  necessarily  follows 
the  principle  that,  as  subsidiary  to  such  control,  it  is  imperative  to 
take  possession,  when  it  can  righteously  be  done,  of  such  maritime 
positions  as  contribute  to  secure  command.  If  this  principle  be 
adopted,  there  will  be  no  hesitation  about  taking  the  positions — and 
they  are  many — upon  the  approaches  to  the  Isthmus,  whose  interests 
incline  them  to  seek  us.  It  has  its  application  also  to  the  present  case 
of  Hawaii. 

There  is,  however,  one  caution  to  be  given  from  that  military 
point  of  view  beyond  the  need  of  which  the  world  has  not  yet  passed. 
Military  positions,  fortified  posts,  by  land  or  by  sea,  however  strong 
or  admirably  situated,  do  not  by  themselves  confer  control.  People 
often  say  that  such  an  island  or  harbor  will  give  control  of  such  a 
body  of  water.  It  is  an  utter,  deplorable,  ruinous  mistake.  The 
phrase  may  iudeed  by  some  be  used  onlj^  loosely,  without  forgetting 
other  implied  conditions  of  adequate  protection  and  adequate  navies ; 
but  the  confidence  of  our  own  nation  in  its  native  strength,  and  its 
indifference  to  the  defence  of  its  ports  and  the  sufficiency  of  its  fleet, 
give  reason  to  fear  that  the  full  consequences  of  a  forward  step  may 
not  be  soberly  weighed.  Napoleon,  who  knew  better,  once  talked 
this  way.  "The  islands  of  San  Pietro,  Corfu,  and  Malta,"  he  wrote, 
"will  make  us  masters  of  the  whole  Mediterranean."  Yain  boast! 
Within  one  year  Corfu,  in  two  years  Malta,  were  rent  away  from  the 
state  that  could  not  support  them  by  its  ships.  Nay,  more :  had 
Bonaparte  not  taken  the  latter  stronghold  out  of  the  hands  of  its 
degenerate  but  innocuous  government,  that  citadel  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean would  perhaps — would  probably — never  have  passed  into  those 
of  his  chief  enemy.     There  is  here  also  a  lesson  for  us. 

It  is  by  no  means  logical  to  leap,  from  this  recognition  of  the 
necessity  of  adequate  naval  force  to  secure  outlying  dependencies,  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  United  States  would  for  that  object  need  a 
navy  equal  to  the  largest  now  existing.  A  nation  as  far  removed  as 
is  our  own  from  the  bases  of  foreign  naval  strength  may  reasonably 
reckon  upon  the  qualification  that  distance — not  to  speak  of  the  com- 
plex European  interests  close  at  hand — impresses  upon  the  exertion  of 
naval  strength.     The  mistake  is  when  our  remoteness,  unsupported  by 
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carefully  calculated  force,  is  regarded  as  an  armor  of  proof,  under 
cover  of  which  any  amount  of  swagger  may  be  safely  indulged.  Any 
estimate  of  what  is  an  adequate  naval  force  for  our  country  may  prop- 
erly take  large  account  of  the  happy  interval  that  separates  both  our 
present  territory  and  our  future  aspirations  from  the  centres  of  interest 
really  vital  to  European  states.  If  to  these  safeguards  be  added,  on 
our  part,  a  sober  recognition  of  what  our  reasonable  sphere  of  influence 
is  and  a  candid  justice  in  dealing  with  foreign  interests  within  that 
sphere,  there  will  be  little  disposition  to  question  our  preponderance 
therein. 

Among  all  foreign  states,  it  is  especially  to  be  hoped  that  eacb 
passing  year  may  render  more  cordial  the  relations  between  ourselves 
and  the  great  nation  from  whose  loins  we  sprang.  The  radical 
identity  of  spirit  which  underlies  our  superficial  differences  of  polity 
will  surely  so  draw  us  closer  together,  if  we  do  not  wilfully  set  our 
faces  against  a  tendency  which  would  give  our  race  the  predominance 
over  the  seas  of  the  world.  To  force  such  a  consummation  is  impos- 
sible, and  if  possible  would  not  be  wise ;  but  surely  it  would  be  a  lofty 
aim,  fraught  with  immeasurable  benefits,  to  desire  it,  and  to  raise  no 
needless  impediments  by  advocating  perfectly  proper  acts,  demanded 
by  our  evident  interests,  in  offensive  or  arrogant  terms. 

A.  T.  Mahan. 


PANAMA:     THE   STOEY   OF   A  COLOSSAL  BUBBLE. 

In  1880,  on  the  day  set  for  the  initial  ceremonies  of  the  Panama 
Canal  work,  a  little  flag-bedecked  vessel  steamed  out  from  the  harbor 
of  Panama  with  Count  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  and  an  illustrious  com- 
pany on  board,  bound  for  La  Boca,  the  point  on  the  Pacific  shore  of 
the  Isthmus  at  which  the  canal  was  to  emerge.  Through  some  mis- 
calculation the  steamer  was  delayed  in  arriving  until  after  the  tide 
had  begun  its  rapid  fall.  The  eminent  voyagers  eyed  the  shore  wist- 
fully and  looked  at  one  another  in  consternation  as  the  captain  vainly 
essayed  to  land  them  among  the  rocks.  La  Boca  flags  beaconed 
encouragingly  from  the  spot  where  the  veteran  "  piercer  of  continents  " 
was  to  turn  the  first  shovelful  of  earth ;  but  the  tide  continued  to  fall 
and  the  distance  to  the  shore  increased.  In  this  dilemma  the  versa- 
tile leader  proved  his  brilliant  fertility  of  resource.  L^ncovering  his 
silvery  locks,  he  addressed  a  felicitous  harangue  to  his  companions, 
called  for  a  spade,  and  turned  on  the  steamer's  deck  an  imaginary 
Isthmian  clod.  Then  champagne  was  opened,  everybody  cheered,  and 
the  little  steamer  swung  about  and  sailed  away  gayly  with  fluttering 
banners.  In  January,  1893,  when  his  doom  had  been  practically  sealed 
by  disclosures  hardly  paralleled  in  this  or  any  other  century,  police 
agents  visited  the  French  mansion  of  this  same  man  with  a  legal 
summons.  Aged  and  infirm,  he  arose  from  a  sick-bed,  called  for  his 
cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  clasped  it  theatrically  to  his  breast,  and 
fell  back  fainting.  These  two  incidents  accurately  typify  the  real 
spirit  that  has  governed,  from  first  to  last,  the  conduct  of  the  most 
tremendous  engineering  feat  of  modern  times,  beside  which,  as  its  his- 
tory shows,  the  cutting  of  the  Mont  Cenis  Tunnel  or  the  Suez  Canal 
was  mere  child's  play. 

M.  de  Lesseps'  indefatigable  predecessor  with  the  Darien  project, 
it  is  not  perhaps  generally  known,  if  not  its  real  initiator,  was  an 
American,  Frederick  M.  Kelley,  of  New  York,  who  should  never  be 
lost  sight  of  in  posterity's  ultimate  award.  Before  even  the  Suez 
Canal  was  attempted,  Kelley  had  begun  to  wander  up  and  down,  from 
country  to  country  and  capital  to  capital,  like  Columbus  with  a  new 
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route  to  the  East  in  his  brain,  striving  to  enlist  sympathy  in  his  fascina- 
ting scheme  for  saving  millions  of  dollars  annually  to  commerce  and 
shortening  the  ocean  journey  by  many  thousands  of  miles.  As  early 
as  1852,  when  only  twenty-eight  years  old,  Kelley,  then  a  Wall  Street 
banker,  became  sole  owner  of  the  Colombian  concession  subsequently 
transferred  to  French  hands.  Within  three  years  he  had  accompanied 
or  dispatched  three  expeditions  to  search  for  a  depression  in  the  Cor- 
dillera barrier  that  should  enable  him  to  utilize  the  Isthmian  rivers 
running  southward  in  an  artificial  waterway  to  be  continued  thence 
by  a  short  cut  to  the  Pacific  shore.  Armed  with  maps  and  plans,  he 
secured  a  respectful  hearing  from  President  Pierce  and  Jefferson 
Davis,  then  Secretary  of  War,  who,  however,  lacked  funds  to  order  a 
government  survey.  In  Europe,  Humboldt  and  Eobert  Stephenson 
encouraged  him;  the  British  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  voted  him 
a  gold  medal  for  a  paper  "  demonstrating  the  feasibility  of  uniting  the 
two  oceans  by  a  canal  without  locks  " ;  and  Napoleon  III.  even  offered 
to  make  a  survey  at  France's  expense,  after  Kelley  had  unfortunately 
compromised  himself  with  the  English.  In  1857  President  Buchanan 
did  order  a  government  expedition,  which  returned  in  1858,  one  officer 
reporting  favorably,  another  adversely.  With  the  outbreak  of  the 
Eebellion,  Kelley 's  concession  expired  and  he  withdrew  impoverished 
from  the  struggle.  But  in  1863,  when  the  San  Bias  route  was  talked 
of,  his  old  interest  blazed  up  anew ;  he  talked  over  wealthy  friends 
and  was  instrumental  in  the  dispatch  of  two  other  expeditions.  It 
was  not  until  1875  that  De  Lesseps,  who  had  met  Kelley  years  before 
in  London,  organized  his  Isthmian  exploring  society  and  inaugurated 
the  movement  that  culminated  in  the  International  Canal  Congress  of 
1879  and  the  adoption  of  a  route  specifically  condemned  by  the  most 
competent  experts. 

Flushed  with  the  merited  success  of  his  great  Suez  achievement, 
just  then  beginning  to  confound  all  augury,  M.  de  Lesseps  was  in  a 
position  to  engage  enthusiastic  public  support  in  any  effort  to  blow 
the  airiest  of  bubbles.  Goethe's  Nineteenth-century  dream  of  canals 
at  Suez  and  Panama  and  linking  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  he  had 
realized  as  to  the  first  particular ;  why  should  he  not  do  so  as  to  the 
second  ?  The  very  croakings  against  Suez  of  incredulous  statesmen 
and  engineers,  from  Palmerston  and  Stephenson  down,  he  was  ready 
to  cite  in  defence  of  a  new  undertaking.  The  favorite  taunt  of  his 
English  enemies,  that  he  was  "no  engineer,  but  a  mere  diplomatist," 
he  met  with  the  same  refutation.     Nothing  else  in  his  record,  to  be 
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sure,  sustained  him.  It  was  not  as  an  engineer  that  he  began  his 
Tunis  apprenticeship;  in  Algeria,  Madrid,  Eome,  and  Alexandria 
impugners  of  his  diplomacy  never  excused  him  on  technical  grounds. 
Even  at  Suez,  what  M.  Leon  Say  has  called  his  genius  for  "  unravel- 
ling the  future  of  international  relations,"  coupled  with  the  adroit  dis- 
tribution of  backsheesh  and  the  propitiation  of  a  willing  and  unscru- 
pulous potentate,  undoubtedly  won  him  success  where  the  very  Cassar 
of  engineers  might  quickly  have  buried  his  hopes  in  the  desert  sands. 
Certainly  the  calling  of  the  Canal  Congress,  to  extricate  himself  from 
the  disagreeable  responsibility  of  choosing  expertly  between  five 
routes  and  eight  competing  propositions,  was  not  the  device  of  one 
who  had  reasoned  out  to  its  minutest  detail  the  masterly  solution  of 
a  great  practical  problem.  Thus,  indeed,  at  the  outset  a  crumbling 
foundation  was  laid  for  the  ambitious  structure  that  has  now  so  dis- 
astrously collapsed. 

Exactly  what  he  knew  personally  of  the  precise  nature  of  the  task 
before  him  it  is  not  now  difficult  to  estimate.  When  the  Congress 
met  he  was  said  to  regard  the  elements  requisite  to  a  practicable 
canal  as,  1,  no  locks;  2,  good  harbors;  3,  the  avoidance  of  other  than 
tidal  rivers — conditions,  in  effect,  duplicating  those  at  Suez.  In  the 
Congress  it  was  positively  decided  that  no  canal  with  locks  could 
accommodate  a  traffic  sufficiently  large  to  yield  an  adequate  revenue ; 
and  when,  at  the  closing  session,  by  a  vote  of  78  to  8,  12  abstaining, 
the  Congress  formally  declared  in  favor  of  the  present  route,  it  was 
understood  that  adherence  to  the  Suez  model  and  the  accommodation 
of  future  great  vessels,  rather  than  immediate  commercial  profit  from 
existing  opportunities,  were  the  governing  considerations.  As  a  third 
element  of  weakness,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  stipulations  in  the  con- 
cession to  Lieutenant  Wyse,  approved  by  President  Parra,  of  Colom- 
bia, in  1878,  were  not  uniformly  favorable ;  nor  were  its  advantages 
adequately  improved.  While  granting  the  right  of  construction  for 
ninety-nine  years  from  the  date  the  canal  was  opened,  it  required  the 
international  commission  to  decide  the  route  not  later  than  1881.  The 
grantees  were  then  to  form  within  two  years  a  construction  company, 
finishing  the  canal  within  another  twelve  years  or  forfeiting  all  rights, 
together  with  the  work  accomplished  and  all  but  the  movable  plant. 
The  President  of  Colombia  was  authorized  (not  required)  to  grant  a 
maximum  extension  of  six  years  '4f,  in  an  extreme  case,  beyond  the 
control  of  the  company,  and  after  one-third  part  of  the  canal  is  com- 
plete, they  should  recognize  the  impossibility  of  finishing  it  in  twelve 
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years."  Not  a  word  was  said  concerning  recovery  or  indemnification 
in  case  of  failure  before  the  specified  proportion  was  completed.  M. 
Wyse,  no  doubt,  whose  experience  has  been  little  more  fortunate  than 
Kelley's,  never  anticipated  such  a  contingency  or  dreamed  of  the 
bungling  indiscretion  that  was  to  link  his  name  with  the  most  colossal 
failure  of  the  time. 

The  inherent  absurdity  of  the  Suez  parallel  was,  however,  always 
manifest.  While  the  Suez  Canal  was  still  "  in  the  air,"  Kelley  con- 
fessed frankly  to  Stephenson  that  he  believed  it  more  feasible  than  his 
own  projectj  the  Suez  route  lying  in  a  dry,  healthy  climate  and  tra- 
versing a  flat  country  teeming  with  cheap  workmen,  while  the  Darien 
Isthmus  was  afilicted  with  the  "hottest,  wettest,  and  unhealthiest 
climate  in  the  world,  where  labor  must  be  transported  to  the  ground." 
Even  at  Suez  plans  and  performances  did  not  mathematically  cor- 
respond. M.  de  Lesseps  boasts  that  that  waterway  was  opened  by  the 
time  appointed ;  but  this  was  at  a  depth  of  only  six  instead  of  eight 
metres,  while  the  cost  was  nearly  double  the  original  estimate.  These 
facts,  and  the  lack  at  Panama  of  a  horde  of  slavish  fellaheen  workmen 
and  of  a  subservient  taskmaster  like  the  Khedive, 'should  have  pre- 
vented him  from  duping  his  supporters.  Add  to  these  the  difference 
between  severing  a  neck  of  soft  sand  at  Suez,  which  involved  mere 
persistence  with  scoops  and  shovels,  and  the  formidable  mountain-wall 
at  Panama,  with  the  serious  accessory  obstacles  of  miasma,  jungles, 
swamps,  and  torrents,  and  it  becomes  a  question  whether  he  ever  en- 
tirely succeeded  in  duping  himself.  At  Suez,  in  a  word,  every  facility 
was  at  hand  for  accomplishing  a  comparatively  easy  task ;  at  Panama, 
for  one  immensely  more  difficult,  every  facility  was  lacking.  Yet  M. 
de  Lesseps,  like  a  true  child,  not  of  the  Kepublic,  but  of  the  Third 
Empire,  plunged  blindly  ahead,  with  as  reckless  a  disregard  for  others 
as  the  "  Man  of  December  "  when  he  forced  the  French  army  to  the 
frontier  in  a  state  of  unreadiness  that  dismayed  those  most  confident 
of  its  invincible  spirit. 

On  March  3,  1880,  three  years  before  the  concession  demanded,  a 
construction  company  was  organized.  On  June  30  M.  de  Lesseps 
formally  invited  the  public  to  admire  the  prismatic  beauty  of  the 
bubble  he  had  succeeded  in  floating.  His  agents,  already  primed  with 
assurances  that  the  canal  would  be  completed  in  1888,  dazzled  timor- 
ous investors  with  excessive  tonnage  estimates.  From  the  first,  money 
that  should  have  been  spent  on  the  work  was  used  to  suppress  the 
truth  about  it.     Lying  circulars  were  issued ;  Paris  and  Panama  news- 
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papers  were  muzzled  with  gold.  The  entire  capital,  it  was  announced, 
had  been  placed  at  600,000,000  francs.  Seventy  engineers,  superin- 
tendents, and  doctors  had  been  sent  to  the  Isthmus ;  steam-engines  had 
been  ordered  and  8,000  negroes  would  follow.  From  seventy -three 
to  seventy-five  million  metres  only  of  earth  and  rock  would  have  to 
be  removed,  at  the  (reduced)  estimated  cost  of  512,000,000  francs. 
Before  the  end  of  the  year  work  would  be  begun  all  along  the  line. 
Beholding,  in  imagination,  ships  already  gliding  tranquilly  from  ocean 
to  ocean,  the  enthusiastic  leader  waived  the  formality  of  exhaustive 
preliminary  surveys.  Contracts  were  farmed  out  right  and  left,  on 
ruinous  terms,  in  many  cases  to  utterly  irresponsible  speculators. 
Ship-loads  of  machinery  were  hurried  off  and  dumped  at  Colon; 
engineers  were  sent  out  who  were  no  engineers,  workmen  whose  sole 
industry  was  leisure.  It  used  to  be  said  that  every  sleeper  of  the 
Panama  Kailroad  was  a  coffin ;  it  looked  at  first  as  though  all  the 
earth  taken  from  the  canal  might  hardly  make  room  for  its  victims. 
For  the  first  few  months  nearly  all  hands  were  busy  erecting  hospitals ; 
doctors  and  nurses  constituted  always  a  considerable  part  of  the  work- 
ing force.  Construction  railroads  were  built  and  the  existing  line 
purchased ;  the  swamp  to  the  north  of  Colon  was  filled  in,  a  town 
built  at  a  cost  of  $5,000,000,  and  costly  offices  erected,  including  a 
commodious  white  house  for  the  illustrious  president,  who  has  oc- 
cupied it  twice  in  twelve  years.  The  labor  problem  became  imme- 
diately embarrassing.  Actual  digging,  it  was  found,  was  impossible 
for  white  men.  A  committee  of  the  Congress  had  recommended  the 
employment  of  negroes  from  the  Bahamas  and  the  West  Indies,  and 
these  were  hired  in  droves,  on  a  commission  of  ten  dollars  a  head  to 
agents,  with  many  expensive  stipulations  as  to  passage,  food,  and 
shelter.  But  beside  the  uncoerced  -  Jamaica  negro  the  average 
Alabama  field-hand  is  a  miracle  of  industry.  Lacking  a  Mohammed 
Said,  the  work  might  easily  have  taken  fifty  years.  Not  that  the 
white  officers  were  consumed  with  zeal.  The  deadly  miasma  arising 
from  the  upturned  earth  increased  the  natural  unhealthiness  of  the 
locality.  The  death-rate  was  soon  appalling — at  one  period,  eighty- 
three  per  cent  during  five  months  among  the  chief  officials.  These 
constant  fatalities  deranged  contracts,  entangled  accounts,  and  pre- 
vented the  maturing  and  execution  of  plans.  Hundreds  of  new-comers 
died  before  they  were  broken  in.  A  regular  vacation-list  for  Euro- 
peans was  established,  and  the  hospitals  were  always  full.  Solid  rock 
was  found  to  underlie  the    Atlantic    swamps.     Every  heavy  rain 
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swelled  the  mountain  streams  to  roaring  torrents,  which  choked  ditches 
and  washed  away  embankments  as  fast  as  they  were  constructed. 

Yet  all  this  only  stimulated  the  directors'  ardor.  In  1885,  when 
M.  de  Lesseps  was  still  convincing  stockholders  that  the  canal  would 
be  finished  by  1888,  visitors  found  the  state  of  affairs  on  the  Isthmus 
almost  incredible.  After  five  years  of  work,  shallow  inlets  on  either 
shore,  a  great  scratch  in  the  rock  from  Colon  to  Panama,  and  the 
white  posts  of  the  surveyors  represented  all  the  progress  made.  The 
Culebra  Mountain,  three  hundred  feet  high,  towered  above  the  canal 
level,  looking  as  immovable  as  Mont  Blanc.  Whistling  gangs  of 
negroes  flourished  spades  and  picks  lazily  only  when  the  overseer  was 
near.  Section-bosses  loitered  about,  surly  and  perspiring,  under  their 
great  umbrellas.  Chiefs  lounged  on  the  verandas  of  model  bunga- 
lows, fitted  with  every  sanitary  convenience  and  pitched  on  the 
unhealthiest  spots  in  the  neighborhood,  absorbing  absinthe  and  specu- 
lating between  the  relative  undesirability  of  bilious  fever,  remittent 
fever,  Chagres  fever,  yellow  fever,  and  fever  and  ague.  Contractors 
quarelled  and  kept  the  company's  hands  at  a  standstill.  At  the  main 
offices,  red  tape  and  official  bumbledom  hampered  the  dispatch  of 
business.  The  Director-General  kept  the  whole  machine  waiting 
while  he  countersigned  shower-bath  tickets.  The  cashier  shovelled 
out  napoleons  over  his  counter  to  merchants  and  favorites  at  a 
premium  of  nineteen  per  cent  when  the  current  rate  was  forty — a 
gratuitous  accommodation  that  must  have  cost  the  company  many 
scores  of  thousands  of  dollars.  Steam-dredges  were  delayed  for 
hours,  even  days,  while  obstructing  rock  was  blasted  away  by  dilatory 
contractors,  at  an  enormous  demurrage  of  several  dollars  a  minute. 
At  first  no  proper  bulwark  was  built  to  retain  on  the  canal  banks  the 
excavated  mud,  which  drained  right  back  into  the  canal.  Ships  were 
held  on  heavy  demurrage  while  room  was  made  ashore  for  their 
cargoes,  in  many  cases  losing  half  the  crew  from  fever  before  released. 
Dismantled  locomotives,  imported  from  Belgium  by  blundering  agents 
who  had  mistaken  the  gauge,  rusted  beside  the  track,  up  to  the  axles 
in  mud.  A  shedful  of  cement,  left  unprotected  after  the  shed  was 
burned,  solidified  as  it  stood  in  the  sun  and  rain.  The  lowest  code 
of  commercial  honor  prevailed.  High  officials,  taking  undue  risks, 
demanded  undue  privileges,  appropriated  the  company's  time,  money, 
and  servants,  planted  avenues  of  trees  and  flowers  to,  mitigate  the 
desolation  of  their  front  yards,  and  sighed  for  the  vacation  season. 
Merchants  and  contractors,  after  plundering  the  company,  plundered 
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each  other.  The  simple  negroes  they  cheated  systematically,  selling 
them  cotton  clothes  for  woollen  and  charging  them  exorbitantly  for 
small  services;  and  every  Sunday  morning  a  long  line  fell  in  to 
receive  their  pay  at  the  contractors'  windows,  less  a  discount  for  gold 
double  that  at  which  it  was  obtained  from  the  Canal  Company.  A 
child  might  have  perceived  the  utter  impossibility  of  serious  work 
under  such  auspices ;  nevertheless,  "  the  canal  will  be  opened  in  1889," 
M.  de  Lesseps  now  averred. 

Things  were  in  an  even  worse  shape  when  in  February,  1886,  M. 
de  Lesseps  sailed  for  the  Isthmus  on  a  diplomatic  "  tour  of  inspection." 
On  this  journey,  at  his  own  solicitation,  he  was  accompanied  by  the 
Hon.  John  Bigelow,  formerly  United  States  Minister  to  France,  a  man 
of  unquestioned  authority  and  trustworthiness,  who  went  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Mr.  Bigelow,  on 
his  return,  hinted  broadly  that  De  Lesseps  was  neither  financier  nor 
engineer.  By  January,  1886,  he  reported  that  only  14,678,856  cubic 
metres,  of  a  total  of  120,000,000,  had  been  excavated.  At  the  close 
of  1886,  if  the  January  rate  were  kept  up,  he  estimated  that  rather  less 
than  four-fifths  of  the  whole  work  of  excavation  would  still  remain  to 
be  done.  The  climate  he  described  as  one  where  "  life  dies  and  death 
lives."  The  Chagres  Eiver,  he  discovered,  sometimes  rose  from  a 
depth  of  two  feet  to  forty  or  fifty  feet  in  a  few  hours,  and  he  dwelt  on 
the  new  difiiculty  of  keeping  the  Panama  Bay  section  from  being 
"filled  in  by  the  ocean  and  the  Eio  Grande."  An  Anglo-Dutch  com- 
pany, engaged  to  finish  the  vital  operation  of  cutting  through  twenty 
million  cubic  yards  of  earth  and  rock  at  Culebra  by  July  1,  1889,  he 
found  had  performed  their  work  one-sixth  as  rapidly  as  agreed ;  and 
unless  the  average  increased,  he  predicted  that  that  contract  alone 
would  occupy  about  fifteen  years.  Eecalling  the  original  estimate  of 
General  Tiirr's  parent  company  of  a  total  cost  of  $213,500,000,  to 
include  harbors,  basins,  and  turn-outs,  Mr.  Bigelow  pointed  out  that 
of  the  reputed  total  receipts  of  $120,000,000  from  all  sources  to  April, 
1886,  the  greater  portion  had  been  expended  on  the  work  of  prepara- 
tion and  installation,  and  not  in  actual  digging.  This  circumstantial 
testimony  from  an  unprejudiced  fellow-traveller  who  had  walked, 
ridden,  or  sailed  with  him  over  every  mile  of  the  work,  it  might  be 
supposed,  would  have  influenced  M.  de  Lesseps'  subsequent  state- 
ments. The  dupe  of  his  own  romances,  made  desperate  by  the 
appalling  truths  that  were  just  dawning  on  him,  or  overtaken  by  a 
4otage  which   regards   not   consequences,  he   nevertheless   informe4 
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stockholders  at  a  Paris  meeting,  three  months  later,  that  the  directors 
were  "  undaunted  " ;  that  the  health  conditions  were  satisfactory — "  the 
future  sanitarium  of  Europe,"  he  had  dubbed  the  Isthmus;  that  the 
"assurance  of  the  canal's  completion  "  had  silenced  the  "opposition  " 
in  America,  which  had  "caused  some  uneasiness,"  and  that  the 
company's  adversaries,  seeing  they  were  "  unable  to  prevent  the  canal 
from  being  built,"  had  at  last  resolved  to  benefit  by  it  and  would 
"henceforth  become  useful  auxiliaries"!  The  receipts,  he  added 
cheerfully,  would  suffice  amply  to  pay  large  interest  on  all  the  capital 
— probably  six  or  seven  per  cent  on  a  capital  of  $400,000,000.  It  was 
a  mistake,  he  insisted,  to  judge  of  the  duration  of  the  work  by  the 
nature  of  the  material  already  excavated — not  because  the  hardest 
part  was  accomplished,  but  because  "  the  rate  of  extraction  increases 
with  the  improvement  of  the  machinery  and  familiarity  with  the 
methods  of  work,"  as  was  clearly  demonstrated  at  Suez,  where  the 
first  and  third  excavations  had  absorbed  two-thirds  of  the  total 
amount  expended,  while  the  last  fifty  million  metres  removed  cost 
one-half  less  than  the  first  twenty-five  million.  This  amazing  address 
closed  with  a  characteristic  burst  of  rhetoric,  in  which  its  author 
pledged  himself  to  open  the  canal  in  1889,  "  within  the  cost  estimated 
by  the  Congress  of  1879,"  in  spite  of  the  machinations  of  unprincipled 
speculators,  who  had  forced  him  to  borrow  money  at  excessive 
interest;  whereupon  the  report  was  adopted,  by  a  unanimous  vote, 
"amid  loud  applause." 

The  bubble  was  still  intact,  but  its  hues  were  fading.  In  Paris  the 
story  was  of  a  piece  with  that  at  the  Isthmus.  Millions  of  francs  that 
should  have  found  their  way  to  Panama  were  diverted  for  home  dis- 
tribution into  the  largest  corruption  fund  on  record.  Newspapers  and 
public  functionaries  were  hired  to  assist  the  propaganda  of  untruth. 
When,  through  the  stoppage  of  resources,  misrepresentation  proved 
no  longer  efficacious,  enormous  loans  were  negotiated  at  outrageous 
discounts  and  the  interest  burden  ruthlessly  piled  up  at  the  expense 
of  the  first  investors.  At  the  outset  M.  de  Lesseps  unquestionably 
reckoned  on  American  subscriptions ;  but  an  unsubsidized  New  York 
press  experienced  no  hesitation  in  telling  what  it  knew.  The  only 
marvel  to  Americans  was  the  apparent  gullibility  of  French  investors 
and  their  haste  to  throw  good  money  after  bad — a  vagary  now  ex- 
plained. M.  de  Lesseps,  pressed  for  results  and  hard  pushed  for 
funds,  was  at  last  compelled  to  temporize.  Hitherto  he  had  indig- 
nantly repudiated  insinuations  that  Culebra   and  the  Chagres  were 
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uncontrollable.  In  a  signed  interview,  as  late  as  March,  1886,  he 
denied  Lieutenant  Wyse's  allegation  of  "extravagance  in  useless  and 
unduly  expensive  or  absurd  contracts,"  declaring  that  from  15,000  to 
20,000  men  were  constantly  at  work  on  the  canal,  which  he  still  ex- 
pected would  be  completed  by  1889.  He  denied  also  that  the  Chagres 
Eiver  intercepted  the  canal  "a  hundred  times,"  protesting  that  it  did 
not  interrupt  the  canal  at  all;  that,  on  the  contrary,  "  we  have  changed 
the  whole  course  of  the  river  and  made  it  run  on  the  other  side  of  the 
mountain  altogether,"  and  that,  while  the  river  rose  above  the  canal 
at  flood-tide  about  twenty  feet,  the  canal  would  be  protected  by  "  a 
strong  wall."  The  worst  part  of  the  work,  he  added,  was  already 
done. 

Every  one  of  these  statements  was  demonstrably  untrue.  So  also 
was  the  reaffirmation  in  another  Paris  address  that  the  canal  would  be 
completed  by  1889  "  at  the  very  latest."  In  sober  earnest,  the 
problem  of  the  Chagres  was  never  solved.  The  plan  of  lateral  canals 
was  only  a  suggestion.  Lieutenant  Wyse's  allegations  were  exact  to 
the  letter.  A  Colombian  expert  even  asserted  that  no  more  than 
5,000  men  had  ever  been  employed,  and  that  the  work  proved  it. 
Only  the  easiest  part  of  the  excavation  had  been  accomplished.  The 
great  rock-cut  at  Culebra  was  barely  touched.  At  the  rate  established 
the  remainder  of  the  work  would  have  occupied  another  twelve  years. 
M.  de  Lesseps  himself,  indeed,  only  a  few  months  later,  was  turning  in 
desperation  to  M.  Eiffel  to  devise  precisely  such  a  lock  system  as  he 
and  the  majority  of  the  Congress  had  agreed  in  1878  would  be  ruin- 
ous and  impracticable.  The  locks,  he  now  explained,  would  entail 
some  delay,  but  the  canal  would  nevertheless  certainly  be  opened  in 
1890.  He  omitted  to  observe  that  operations  had  been  in  progress  for 
seven  years,  that  the  concession  had  only  five  years  more  to  run,  and 
that  not  a  fifth  of  the  work  had  been  done. 

Then,  i£  ever,  was  the  time  to  let  the  worst  be  known,  to  defy  the 
blackmailers  who  were  swarming  about  him,  hoping  to  profit  by  his 
self-invited  distresses.  Then  was  the  moment  to  confess  his  own  in- 
competency, to  refuse  to  squander  another  centime  of  the  unfortunate 
men  and  women  who  had  loyally  stood  by  him  in  an  enterprise  of 
which,  engineer  or  no  engineer,  he  must  already  have  divined  the 
catastrophe.  Instead,  he  once  more  employed  his  old  resource  of 
meeting  argument  by  emphatic  assertion  with  no  basis  of  fact  and 
renewed  his  efforts  to  fleece  the  confiding  "woollen  stockings"  of 
their  last  gold-piece  by  playing  on  their  patriotism.     The  collapse  of 
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the  lottery  proposal,  originated  and  promoted  by  foreign  bankers,  was 
a  severe  blow.  As  Charles  de  Lesseps  has  testified,  the  hands  of 
brigands  were  at  his  throat.  Existing  newspapers  clamored  for  more 
plunder;  new  ones  were  started  for  the  sole  sake  of  sharing  it.  In 
self-defence,  the  luckless  Count  bribed  right  and  left.  The  attempt  to 
coerce  the  government  into  guaranteeing  the  new  loan  was  based  on 
a  cold  calculation  of  the  political  influence  on  the  masses.  Its  fortu- 
nate miscarriage,  while  it  vindicated  the  Kepublic,  left  him  no  alterna- 
tive but  resignation  and  a  declaration  of  bankruptcy.  Even  then  he 
believed  confidently  that  the  very  extent  and  intricacy  of  his  web  of 
deceit  would  compel  a  government  rescue.  The  damaging  parts  of 
M.  Kousseau's  report  it  was  contrived  to  withhold  from  the  public. 
The  zealous  Lieutenant  Wyse  posted  off  to  Bogota,  not  in  such  high 
spirits  as  when  he  began  his  famous  ten-day  ride  of  seven  hundred 
miles  from  Buenaventura,  subsisting  on  chocolate-balls,  but  still 
sanguine  of  his  ability  to  avert  the  worst.  Under  the  existing 
contract  the  completed  fraction  of  the  canal,  with  all  permanent  plant, 
was  to  revert  absolutely  to  the  Colombian  government  on  March  3, 
1892.  At  the  date  of  M.  Wyse's  visit.  President  Nunez,  aware  that 
the  proportionate  third  on  which  the  six-year  extension  depended  was 
not  completed,  urged  immediate  confiscation.  Kemonstrance  was, 
however,  effective,  the  Bishop  of  Panama  and  the  Clerical  party  inter- 
ceding; and  in  1891  M.  Wyse,  after  overcoming  the  cool  demand  for 
a  $6,000,000  specie  deposit,  reported  a  continuation  of  the  concession 
for  ten  years,  provided  a  new  company  should  be  organized  by 
February  28,  1893,  with  sufficient  capital  to  resume  work  "in  a 
serious  and  regular  manner."  Colombia,  in  driving  this  hard  bargain, 
avoided  the  certainty  of  expensive  litigation,  international  ill-feeling, 
or  domestic  strife  by  simply  delaying  for  a  year  foreclosure  on  prop- 
erty protected  by  the  company's  caretakers  at  a  monthly  expense  of 
$60,000.  M.  Wyse  accompanied  his  report  with  an  estimate  that  the 
canal  might  still  be  opened  in  another  five  years  by  an  additional  ex- 
penditure of  $120,000,000  and  the  construction  of  locks  and  an 
artificial  lake ;  but  the  day  of  estimates  was  over.  The  bubble  had 
burst.  The  bewildered  stockholders  found  their  gaze  fixed  on  empti- 
ness. Kelley's  darling  project  was  a  myth.  The  time  for  the  seizure 
is  close  at  hand,  with  no  present  hope  of  salvation. 

Expert  actuaries  are  only  just  beginning  to  unravel  the  accounts. 
The  actual  cost  to  date  of  the  completed  fraction,  variously  estimated 
at  one-fourth,  one-fifth,  and  one-tenth  of  the  whole,  is  apparently  $260,- 
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000,000 — more  than  double  the  first  estimate  for  the  entire  work.     In 

1886  De  Lesseps  himself,  admitting  then  that  the  Panama  Canal  was 
"ten  times  as  difficult  as  the  Suez  Canal,"  raised  his  total  estimate  to 
$220,000,000.  He  defended  the  increase  by  explaining  that  it  included 
interest  on  loans  and  administration  expenses,  whereas  the  first  esti- 
mate was  for  the  "actual  cost  of  the  canal."  The  net  cost  a  metre 
no  living  man  can  determine,  in  the  absence  of  precise  figures  con- 
cerning the  annual  interest  charge — at  last  accounts  something  like 
$14,000,000 — the  amount  of  waste,  and  the  number  of  metres  excavated. 
Unmindful  of  his  early  estimate  of  a  maximum  total  of  seventy -five 
million  metres,  M.  de  Lesseps  announced,  in  1886,  that  fifteen  million 
metres  having  been  removed,  only  eighty  millions  remained — dis- 
counting in  this  particular,  by  a  trifle  of  twenty-five  million  metres, 
the  simultaneous  calculation  of  Mr.  Bigelow  from  the  same  "official " 
data.  In  like  manner  he  fixed  the  cost  a  metre  at  "  from  twenty-five 
cents  to  a  dollar."     Senor  Tauco  Armero,  a  Colombian  pessimist,  in 

1887  reckoned  it  at  five  dollars,  inferring  thence,  not  quite  fairly,  that 
the  rest  of  the  work,  excluding  the  Gamboa  dam,  would  cost  little 
short  of  $500,000,000.  Under  a  liberal  estimate,  however,  letting  the 
entire  expenditure  to  date  represent  one-half  the  prime  cost  of  a  com- 
pleted canal  and  allowing  another  eight  years  for  its  construction,  with 
interest  constantly  accumulating,  the  anticipated  annual  traffic  surplus 
of  $8,400,000  would  be  absorbed  for  nearly  a  century.  In  other 
words,  the  canal  could  never  pay.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  more- 
over, that  the  cardinal  value  of  the  Panama  route  is  as  a  tide- waterway. 

The  French  shareholders,  therefore,  hard  as  it  may  seem,  should 
congratulate  themselves  that  the  government  exposure  is  the  best 
thing  that  could  have  happened  for  all  concerned.  That  M.  de 
Lesseps,  once  a  popular  idol,  should  have  so  lightly  hazarded  the  glory 
of  a  brilliant  career  in  a  scheme  worthy  of  an  arch-type  of  the  con- 
scienceless "promoter,"  is  lamentable;  that,  at  a  patriarchal  age,  he 
should  be  adjudged  worthy  of  the  fate  of  a  common  criminal,  is  more 
lamentable;  it  is  most  lamentable  that  he  should  have  furnished 
conspirators  with  the  shadow  of  a  pretext  for  discrediting  the  Ke- 
public.  In  1880  he  was  no  longer  the  man,  if  he  ever  had  been,  to 
direct  operations  at  Panama,  where  the  mere  prestige  of  a  great  name 
was  powerless  against  nature's  iron  laws.  The  Paris  briberies,  it 
is  clear,  constituted  only  one  phase  of  a  wild  speculation  that  de- 
generated into  a  systematic  swindle,  which  was  kept  up  for  years, 
and  in  the  course  of  which  a  whole  nation  has  been  hoodwinked  to 
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abuses,  patent  to  disinterested  outsiders,  by  the  most  elaborate  ap- 
paratus of  scientific  deceit  ever  perfected  in  unscrupulous  hands.  The 
result  involves  one  great  commercial  lesson,  not  only  for  France,  but 
for  the  world — that  in  the  last  analysis  individual  integrity  must 
ever  stand  as  the  ultimate  barrier  between  the  public  and  their  ruin 
by  those  they  trust.  Now,  whether  the  French  shareholders  persist 
in  their  effort  to  retrieve  their  losses ;  whether  the  Colombian  govern- 
ment seizes  the  property  and  invites  bids,  without  reference  to  their 
claims ;  or  whether  it  passes  into  the  hands  of  other  nations ;  nothing 
can  be  gained  by  forgetting  that  the  canal  work  is  still  surrounded  with 
unsolved  problems,  presenting  unusual  engineering  and  financial  diffi- 
culties, to  be  approached  only  by  the  most  serious  persons,  in  the 
most  cautious  spirit,  under  capable  direction,  and  with  no  hope  of  an 
appreciable  return  on  an  immense  outlay  during  many  years. 

Ernest  Lambert. 


A  NEW  EKA  FOE  THE   UNITED  STATES. 

The  recent  Presidential  election  has  many  indications  of  being  an 
event  of  the  highest  importance.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the 
people  of  the  United  States  after  their  rude  awakening  will  content 
themselves  with  a  tariff  which  has  the  taint  of  protection  in  it,  but 
onlv  in  moderation,  or  whether  they  will  ultimately  insist  upon  a 
policy  of  free  trade  by  the  enactment  of  a  tariff  like  that  of  Britain, 
from  which  protection  has  been  completely  eliminated.  If  the  United 
States  chooses  the  first  alternative  affairs  will  go  on  very  much  on  the 
lines  of  the  last  twenty -five  years  up  to  the  passing  of  the  McKinley 
Act,  modified,  of  course,  by  any  new  economic  conditions  which  may 
arise.  If,  however,  she  is  bent  on  retracing  her  steps  with  the  view 
of  ultimately  arriving  at  free  trade,  this  action  will  be  productive  of 
economic  and  political  results  of  supreme  moment  to  the  world. 

The  vastness  of  the  area  of  the  United  States,  the  fertility  of  her 
soil,  the  variet}?-  of  her  natural  products,  her  rapidly  growing  popula- 
tion, all  mark  her  out  as  the  coming  great  power  on  the  earth.  For 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  a  period  which  has  witnessed  stupendous 
economic  changes,  she  has  been  the  leader  of  the  nations  in  the  paths 
of  protection.  Protectionists  in  all  parts  of  the  world  have  pointed  to 
her  as  their  great  exemplar,  and  this  has  enabled  statesmen,  in  the 
exigencies  of  finance,  to  raise  enormous  revenues  by  constantly  in- 
creasing import  duties  on  commodities.  It  has  been  enough  for 
these  statesmen  to  point  to  the  fact  that  the  United  States  has  been 
prosperous  under  protection  for  the  uninstructed  among  men  to  con- 
clude that  the  prosperity  was  owing  to  protection.  That  it  might  be 
cum  hoc^  and  not  propter  hoc^  many  have  never  stopped  to  inquire. 
The  simple  truth  is  that  during  the  last  twenty -five  years  we  have  had 
in  the  United  States  a  simultaneous  exhibition  of  the  rival  systems  at 
work  such  as  we  could  not  have  seen  anywhere  else.  There  has  been 
perfect  freedom  of  commerce  between  the  various  States  of  the  Union, 
now  numbering  some  sixty-six  millions  of  inhabitants,  accompanied 
by  rigid  protection  against  the  rest  of  the  world ;  and  if  there  be  one 
fact  which  is  brought  to  the  surface  by  late  events  it  is  this :  that  the 
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evils  of  protection  against  the  outside  world  have  far  outweighed  the 
benefits  of  internal  free  trade  or  we  should  not  have  witnessed  such 
an  upheaval  as  recently  took  place. 

That  is  a  great  fact  and  cannot  but  have  a  profound  influence 
on  men's  minds  throughout  the  world.  They  will  begin  to  inquire 
whether  all  they  have  been  told  as  to  the  necessity  of  building  up  and 
fostering  national  industries  by  means  of  onerous  import  duties  is 
true ;  and  if  they  pursue  the  inquiry  they  will  find  out  that  the  con- 
stantly increasing  exactions  to  which  they  have  been  subjected  have 
served  not  to  enrich,  but  to  impoverish  them.  They  will  discover 
that  war  and  protection  stand  in  the  relation  of  parent  and  child,  that 
all  the  protective  tariffs  of  the  great  nations  have  had  their  genesis 
in  war  and  are  kept  alive  solely  to  meet  the  frightful  expenses  of  past 
wars  or  present  armaments.  They  will  discover  also  that  the  vastness 
of  the  sums  extracted  from  their  pockets  has  been  hidden  from  their 
view  by  this  mode  of  taxation,  and  that  the  cry  of  "  protection  to 
native  industry  "  is  only  the  after- thought  of  interests  brought  into 
life  by  protection,  which  interests  from  the  moment  of  their  birth  are 
in  mortal  terror  of  being  put  out  of  existence  by  the  enlightenment  of 
the  deluded  peoples. 

In  order  to  make  some  reasonable  forecast  as  to  the  effects  of  the 
adoption  by  the  United  States  of  a  policy  of  commercial  freedom,  it 
will  be  useful  to  take  a  glance  at  the  general  industrial  and  commercial 
situation.  There  is  one  notable  fact  which  meets  us:  we  find  that  one 
of  the  nations,  the  British,  as  regards  manufactures,  navigation,  and 
international  commerce,  holds,  absolutely  in  most  cases  and  relatively 
in  others,  the  foremost  place  among  them.  When  we  inquire  how  it  is 
that  these  two  little  islands  in  a  northern  sea,  with  an  area  of  only  one 
hundred  and  twenty-one  thousand  square  miles,  have  attained  to  such 
preeminence,  we  cannot  but  be  struck  by  the  fact  that  Britain  possesses 
one  characteristic  which  bears  directly  on  the  question  and  which 
distinguishes  her  from  all  the  rest,  namely,  that  she  is  the  one  free- 
trading  nation,  while  all  her  great  competitors  are  protectionist.  The 
words  inscribed  on  the  walls  of  her  Eoyal  Exchange,  "  Quoe  regio  in 
ierris  nostri  non  plena  lahorisf  "  are  no  empty  boast  on  the  part  of  her 
merchants,  for  there  is  not  a  quarter  of  the  globe  which  does  not  feel 
the  impact  of  British  capital  and  enterprise.  Europe,  of  course,  being 
more  developed  than  other  portions,  does  not  attract  her  as  do 
America,  Asia,  Australasia,  and  Africa ;  yet  there  is  hardly  a  country 
in  Europe  which  has  not  at  some  time  or  other  been  aided  by  her. 
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In  North  America  it  is  Britisli  capital  which  has  helped  to  make  rail- 
roads, to  open  mines,  to  establish  banks  and  other  commercial  under- 
takings, and  in  a  variety  of  ways  to  develop  the  resources  of  Canada, 
a  country  as  vast  as  the  great  republic  on  her  borders.  As  to  the 
United  States,  the  part  which  British  capital  has  played  and  is 
playing  in  this  richly  endowed  country  with  its  three  and  one-half 
million  square  miles  is  almost  beyond  computation  and  certainly 
cannot  be  adequately  described  in  such  a  paper  as  this.  It  is  imper- 
fectly known  even  by  those  who  take  part  in  what  is  going  on  and 
not  at  all  by  the  unthinking  crowd.  British  capital  to  a  fabulous 
amount  is  embarked  in  the  United  States  in  railroads,  breweries, 
mines,  land-companies,  and  industrial  undertakings  of  all  sorts,  while 
constant  additions  are  being  made  to  the  investments.  Passing  south- 
ward a  similar  story  may  be  told,  but  on  a  smaller  scale,  as  regards 
Mexico,  Cuba,  and  other  adjacent  places.  Coming  to  South  America, 
we  find  that  there  is  not  a  single  state  which  has  not  felt  the  fertiliz- 
ing influence  of  British  capital.  Brazil,  Argentina,  Uruguay,  Chili, 
Peru,  and  the  host  of  minor  republics,  all  are  indebted  to  Britain  in  a 
variety  of  ways  too  numerous  to  mention. 

Turning  next  to  Asia,  we  find  Britain  developing  her  dependency, 
India,  including  Ceylon,  with  its  three  hundred  millions  of  inhabitants, 
by  railways,  irrigation-works,  coal  and  gold  mines,  tea-growing,  and 
numberless  industrial  and  commercial  undertakings,  while  we  find  her 
ensconced  in  the  Straits  Settlements  and  carrying  on  there  a  large 
emporium  trade,  and,  as  far  as  she  is  allowed  to  do  so,  pushing  her 
way  into  China.  Passing  next  to  Australasia,  we  find  this  region, 
comprising  more  than  three  million  square  miles,  being  developed  by 
British  capital.  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  South  Australia,  West 
Australia,  Tasmania,  Queensland,  New  Zealand,  one  and  all  of  these 
colonies  owe  for  the  most  part  their  railways,  banks,  harbors,  mining- 
companies,  and  other  undertakings  to  British  capital.  Lastly  we  come 
to  Africa.  In  the  Dark  Continent,  as  everywhere  else,  we  find  the 
ubiquitous  Briton.  In  the  north  he  is  administering  and  developing 
with  conspicuous  success  and  to  the  admiration  of  the  world  the  an- 
cient kingdom  of  Egypt,  while  in  the  south  and  the  east  he  is  laying 
the  foundations  of  a  new  and  vast  empire.  Everywhere  on  this  planet 
we  find  this  restless  and  enterprising  race  peopling  every  unoccupied 
country,  their  energy  pervading  every  clime,  their  ships  covering 
every  sea,  their  commerce  penetrating  every  market,  their  influence 
moulding  the  destinies  of  the  whole  human  race. 
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Out  of  all  this  has  arisen  a  vast  foreign  commerce,  respecting 
which  a  few  figures  will  not  be  out  of  place.  In  1890,  the  last  high 
tide  of  her  prosperity,  the  value  of  her  imports  and  exports  of  com- 
modities recorded  at  the  custom-house  amounted  to  seven  hundred 
and  forty-nine  millions  sterling,  being  at  the  rate  of  about  twenty 
pounds  per  head  of  population,  the  figures  for  France  and  for  Ger- 
many being  about  ten  pounds  and  fifteen  shillings  per  head  and  for 
the  United  States  five  pounds  and  five  shillings.  For  the  transport 
of  these  commodities,  as  well  as  for  an  outside  international  commerce, 
a  vast  marine  is  necessary.  Of  the  effective  tonnage  of  the  world's 
ocean-going  ships,  steam  and  sailing,  Britain  owns  more  than  one-half. 
In  1891  there  were  engaged  in  her  home  and  foreign  trade,  and 
belonging  to  her,  6,129  steam  and  11,114  sailing  vessels  of  a  total 
capacity  of  8,164,541  tons.  In  1891,  out  of  a  total  of  sixty-two  mill- 
ion tons  carried  by  steamers  only,  engaged  in  her  foreign  trade  and  en- 
tering and  leaving  her  ports,  forty -nine  millions  were  British.  More 
than  seventy-five  per  cent,  therefore,  of  this  trade  is  carried  on  in  her 
own  vessels,  while  she  does  a  considerable  portion  of  the  carrying 
trade  between  one  foreign  country  and  another  and  her  colonies  and 
dependencies.  Enormous  wealth  has  accrued  to  her  from  all  these 
sources,  which  is  to  some  extent  exhibited  in  her  holdings  of  the 
bonds,  shares,  stocks,  and  obligations  of  every  kind  of  almost  every 
other  country  under  the  sun  and  in  investments  of  every  sort  the 
world  over.  It  is  computed  that  the  world  stands  indebted  to  her  in 
no  less  a  sum  than  two  thousand  million  pounds  sterling — ten  thousand 
million  dollars  of  indebtedness  in  countless  forms,  which  grows  larger 
daily  and  is  an  ever-increasing  lien  on  creation. 

This  is  a  remarkable  phenomenon.  To  what  does  it  owe  existence? 
In  my  humble  opinion  the  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  simple  fact 
that  while  Britain  has  been  for  the  last  half -century  striving  for  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  freedom,  all  the  other  great  nations  have  pre- 
ferred a  policy  of  restriction  by  means  of  almost  prohibitory  tariffs. 
These  tariffs,  while  they  retain  a  portion  of  the  home  market  for  home 
producers  exclusively,  hand  over  every  other  market  to  any  foreigner 
who  can  step  into  the  vacant  place,  and  as  the  Briton  is  the  only  one 
who  can  take  full  advantage  of  the  opening,  it  is  he  who  obtains  the 
lion's  share  of  the  world's  trade.  This  condition  of  things  must  exist 
so  long  as  Britain  remains  free-trading  and  other  nations  are  protec- 
tionist. Nothing  less  than  the  absolute  prohibition  of  her  products 
will  keep  them  out  of  the  world's  markets.     There  is  not  a  protec- 
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tiouist  nation  wliicli  has  iiot  racked  its  brains  in  trying  to  keep  them 
out,  the  universal  and  favorite  device  being  ever-increasing  import 
duties.  All  has  been  in  vain.  After  the  inevitable  disturbance  to 
her  industries  which  some  fresh  exaction  causes,  it  is  found  that 
these  industries,  baffled  in  one  direction,  find  vent  in  some  other,  and 
that  British  trade  has  been  fostered  by  the  very  means  taken  to  de- 
stroy it.  The  United  States  has  been  the  leader  in  this  crusade,  and 
it  is  now  two  years  ago  that  that  outrage  on  civilization,  the  McKinley 
tariff,  was  enacted.  That  tariff  was,  among  other  things,  to  increase 
production,  to  raise  wages,  to  destroy  British  trade,  to  annex  Canada, 
to  bring  universal  content  and  prosperity  to  the  United  States.  It 
has  been  two  years  in  operation  and  not  one  of  the  promised  blessings 
has  been  obtained ;  it  has  produced  nothing  but  national  disappoint- 
ment and  the  destruction  of  a  great  political  party. 

In  the  great  world-competition,  the  non-protective  country,  other 
things  being  equal,  must  win  against  the  protective;  for  so  long  as 
human  motives  remain  what  they  are,  so  long  as  human  nature  re- 
mains what  it  is,  men  will,  unless  prevented,  buy  in  the  cheapest 
market  and  sell  in  the  dearest.  Production  tends,  therefore,  to  de- 
velop where  it  can  be  carried  on  in  the  cheapest  manner,  and  this  can 
take  place  only  wdiere  capital  and  labor  are  allowed  free  play  in  choos- 
ing the  channels  in  which  they  shall  be  employed,  and  where  there  are 
no  imposts  which  enhance  the  cost  of  the  product.  In  Britain  these 
conditions  are  very  closely  fulfilled.  Capital  and  labor  there  have 
full  play,  and  no  duties  on  raw  materials  enter  into  the  cost  of  her 
products.  The  inevitable  consequence  is  that,  despite  the  imposition 
of  constantly  increasing  duties  by  other  countries,  and  even  by  her 
colonies,  she  commands  every  market  in  the  world,  with  the  excep- 
tion, here  and  there,  of  some  particular  rival  that  is  able  to  compete 
successfully  with  her,  owing  to  land  frontiers  being  conterminous  and 
the  consequent  inability  to  send  a  British  ship  there. 

Britain  consists  of  two  small  islands,  the  larger  of  them  possessing 
some  coal  and  iron  deposits,  with  a  climate  which  has  its  advantages 
and  disadvantages,  with  a  soil  the  fertility  of  which  is  excelled  by 
that  of  several  of  her  rivals.  Yet,  with  this  moderate  equipment 
utilized  by  indomitable  perseverance,  we  find  her  at  the  head  of  the 
nations  as  regards  international  production  and  commerce,  and  if  it  be 
not  the  one  great  distinguishing  characteristic  she  possesses,  free  trade, 
which  has  given  her  this  preeminence,  what  is  it?  Her  steady  adher- 
ence to  free  trade  shows  that  she  has  full  confidence  in  the  great  in- 
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strument  she  has  used.  For  the  last  half -century  every  fiscal  step 
taken  has  been  toward  industrial  freedom.  Her  tariff  is  free  from  the 
taint  of  protection;  so  is  that  of  India;  so  is  that  of  every  Crown 
colony  excepting  some  trifling  survival  here  and  there.  In  every  new 
territorial  acquisition  trade  has  been  thrown  open  to  general  competi- 
tion, a  policy  in  striking  contrast  to  that  pursued  by  other  nations, 
and  the  only  portion  of  her  dominions  where  protection  rears  its  head 
is  in  her  great  self-governing  colonies  who  have  chosen  to  follow  what 
the  mother  country  deems  an  unwise  and  hurtful  policy.  Her  faith  in 
the  principle  of  industrial  freedom  remains  steadfast ;  she  is  apparently 
the  only  one  among  the  nations  who  recognizes  the  existence  of  such 
a  thing  as  economic  law,  and  that  its  behests  can  no  more  be  ignored 
with  impunity  than  can  those  of  the  law  of  gravitation.  Great  has 
been  her  reward.  So  long  as  she  adheres  to  free  trade  and  other  na- 
tions adhere  to  protection,  she  will  continue  to  be  queen  of  commerce, 
mistress  of  the  seas,  and  creditor-in-chief  of  the  human  race. 

These  conditions  may,  however,  be  changed.  Her  mineral  re- 
sources, great  as  they  are,  are  limited,  and  at  some  more  or  less 
distant  day  must  approach  exhaustion,  when,  of-  course,  other  and 
vastly  larger  undeveloped  mines  in  other  places,  notably  the  United 
States,  will  be  brought  into  play  and  will  supersede  hers.  There 
is  little  probability,  if  any,  of  her  changing  her  fiscal  system,  notwith- 
standing the  natural  outcries  made  by  various  interests  to  which  the 
economic  revolution  which  has  been  raging  for  the  last  twenty  years 
has  brought  disturbance  and  loss.  There  is  infinitely  greater  proba- 
bility of  other  nations  retracing  their  steps  from  ultra-protection,  and 
there  is  just  a  possibility  of  some  of  them  becoming  free-trading,  the 
late  Presidential  election  being  a  most  significant  event. 

The  great  question  is :  Will  the  United  States  adopt  a  policy  of 
industrial  and  commercial  freedom  ?  An  answer  in  the  affirmative 
involves  the  most  important  issues,  the  most  momentous  possibilities. 
The  effect  on  the  world  at  large  would  be  instantaneous,  magical, 
alike  on  the  one  free-trading  nation  and  on  the  host  of  protectionist 
nations  which  stand  apart  from  her.  Britain  would  immediately  find 
a  world-rival.  She  would  be  subjected  to  a  competition  of  tenfold 
severity  compared  with  that  she  now  experiences,  and  it  would  be 
difficult  indeed  to  say  what  the  outcome  of  that  rivalry  would  be. 
The  problem  is  too  complex  to  do  more  here  than  trace  out  a  few 
leading  considerations. 

The  entrv  of  the  United  States  into  the  international  arena  as  a 
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free-trading  country  would  lead  eventually  to  great  changes  involving 
displacements  of  capital  and  labor  throughout  the  world  on  the  largest 
scale,  causing  disturbance,  loss,  and  suffering  in  various  directions, 
especially  to  the  old  country.  Doubtless  there  would  be  compensa- 
tions for  much  of  this,  but  a  state  of  affairs  would  be  brought  about 
utterly  different  from  that  which  exists  at  present.  It  is  difficult,  for 
instance,  to  conceive  how  Britain  would  be  able  to  maintain  the 
supremacy  she  now  exercises,  owing  to  the  self- disabling  policy  of  her 
competitors.  She  would  have  to  be  content  to  take  her  normal  place 
among  the  nations.  The  position  she  now  occupies  is  an  abnormal 
one.  The  action  of  other  nations  has  driven  her  energies  into  direc- 
tions which  are  not  altogether  good.  Mining  and  manufacturing  have 
been  over-stimulated  to  the  detriment  of  the  manly  vigor  of  her  pop- 
ulation. That  population  is  now  approaching  forty  millions,  and  her 
soil  is  not  capable  of  adequately  feeding  half  that  number.  The 
sooner,  therefore,  the  existing  state  of  things  is  brought  to  an  end, 
the  better  it  will  be  in  many  respects  for  those  who  inhabit,  or  will 
inhabit,  the  British  islands,  and  who  now  increase  at  the  rate  of  one 
thousand  per  diem.  This  is  why  I  for  one  wish  for  the  realization  of 
the  motto  of  the  Cobden  Club,  "  Free  Trade,  Peace,  Good- will,  among 
Nations,"  though  the  realization  might  possibly  bring  in  its  train  the 
commercial  dethronement  of  Britain. 

With  regard  to  the  effect  of  the  adoption  of  free  trade  by  the 
United  States  on  the  other  protectionist  nations,  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive that  they  could  very  long  resist  following  her  example,  and 
in  that  case  it  is  simply  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  blessings  to 
mankind  which  such  a  consummation  would  bring  with  it.  I  have 
likened  war  and  protection  to  parent  and  child.  They  may  also  be 
likened  to  those  twins  which  appear  occasionally,  body  joined  to  body, 
the  life  of  one  depending  on  the  life  of  the  other.  Abolish  protection 
throughout  the  world,  knit  the  peoples  together  in  the  bonds  of  trade 
and  common  interest,  and  you  cause  the  warlike  spirit  to  wither  and 
die.  Abolish  war  and  militarism  and  you  destroy  protection :  there 
would  then  be  no  need  for  those  exactions  of  blood  and  treasure 
which  are  now  eating  up  the  resources  and  sapping  the  vitals  of  man- 
kind in  the  very  centre  of  civilization.  A  new  era  would  dawn  on 
mankind. 

George  W.  Medley. 


THE  PUBLIC-SCHOOL  SYSTEM  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

The  public  schools  of  Philadelphia  offer  a  striking  example  of  the 
difficulties  involved  in  advancing  schools  when  those  in  authority  use 
their  offices  for  selfish  motives,  whether  political  or  other,  instead  of 
for  the  purpose  of  furthering  the  welfare  of  the  children  intrusted  to 
their  care.  And  these  schools  show  further  the  evils  consequent  upon 
a  school  system  conducted  without  a  responsible  head,  a  circumstance 
which  gives  rise  to  constant  conflict  among  the  hundreds  of  irresponsi- 
ble heads  who,  in  struggling  against  each  other  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving  their  own  rights,  forget  that  none  of  them  has  any  rights ; 
for  all  rights  belong  to  the  children  for  whom  the  schools  exist.  That 
the  Superintendents  of  the  Philadelphia  schools  might  have  done 
more  than  they  have  done  in  spite  of  all  hindrances  and  odds  against 
them  is  probable ;  but  labor  performed  with  little  encouragement  and 
without  healthful  support  is,  in  the  natural  course  of  events,  destined 
to  lose  in  spirit  as  well  as  in  energy. 

The  public  schools  of  Philadelphia  were  left  without  supervision 
until  1883.  Before  that  time  the  most  chaotic  condition  prevailed,  for 
the  reason  that  each  individual  school  was  conducted  according  to  the 
whims  of  its  principal,  who,  though  simply  a  class-teacher,  prepared 
the  course  of  studies  and  regulated  the  examinations  and  promotions 
without  regard  to  what  was  going  on  in  other  schools.  '  The  schools 
were  then,  as  now,  governed  by  two  distinct  bodies :  the  Central  Board, 
whose  members — one  from  each  ward — are  appointed  by  the  Judges 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas ;  and  a  Local  Board  of  thirteen  mem- 
bers for  each  ward,  twelve  of  the  members  being  elected  by  the 
people,  the  thirteenth  being  a  member  of  the  Central  Board.  There 
are  now  thirty-six  wards  in  t^ie  city. 

Among  these  bodies  matters  are  arranged  to  a  considerable  extent 
upon  the  principle  of  power  without  responsibility,  there  being  enough 
overlapping  between  the  powers  of  the  Local  and  Central  Boards 
greatly  to  weaken  the  responsibility  of  each.  The  power  to  appoint 
.and  discharge  both  principal^  and  teachers  lies  in  the  hands  of  the 
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Local  Boards.  The  Central  Board  has  a  veto  power,  it  is  true,  but 
this  power  is  very  rarely,  if  ever,  exercised,  practically  all  appointments 
made  by  the  Local  Boards  being  confirmed  by  the  Central  Board. 
The  feeling  between  the  Central  and  the  Local  Boards  is  not  a  friendly 
one.  The  Local  Boards  guard  their  rights  most  jealously — so  jealously 
that  they  are  in  the  habit  of  looking  upon  suggestions  that  come  from 
the  Central  Board  as  propositions  to  be  opposed  upon  principle. 

When  the  Superintendent  appeared  upon  the  scene  matters  became 
still  further  complicated.  As  the  principals  and  teachers  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  Local  Boards,  and  consequently  depended  only  upon 
the  latter  for  their  positions,  it  is  clear  that  the  power  to  regulate  the 
authority  and  powers  of  the  Superintendent  lay  practically  in  the  hands 
of  the  Local  Boards,  who  could,  if  they  chose,  give  the  principals  and 
teachers  the  privilege  of  ignoring  or  defying  the  Superintendent.  Now 
the  Local  Boards,  fearing  that  the  Central  Board  would  gain  in  power 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Superintendent,  decided  not  to 
look  with  favor  upon  him.  The  natural  result  was  that  the  principals, 
who  had  hitherto  been  lords  and  masters  of  their  own  schools  in  many 
instances,  took  advantage  of  the  attitude  of  the  Local  Boards  and 
vowed  that  they  would  not  be  governed  by  a  Superintendent.  The 
Superintendent  was,  therefore,  as  a  rule,  not  welcomed,  but  simply 
tolerated,  and  he  was  in  consequence  obliged  to  feel  his  way  slowly 
and  carefully. 

The  Superintendent  received  the  support  of  the  Central  Board,  it 
is  true ;  but  the  support  of  this  Board  has,  under  the  circumstances, 
been  of  comparatively  little  value.  Further,  even  the  actions  of  the 
Central  Board  are  much  deplored  by  those  who  are  in  a  position  to 
know  definitely  what  is  going  on.  The  Board  has  the  reputation  of 
being  conservative  and  by  no  means  sufficiently  energetic  successfully 
to  cope  with  the  various  Local  Boards.  It  has  the  further  reputation 
of  being  to  a  considerable  extent  led  by  a  single  member — a  thorough 
politician — who  apparently  for  no  reason  other  than  the  pleasure  of 
wielding  power  has  done  more  to  stand  m  the  way  of  progress  than 
any  one  connected  with  the  public  schools  of  Philadelphia. 

In  regard  to  overcoming  opposition,  Dr.  MacAlister,  the  first 
Superintendent,  was  not  very  successful.  While  a  large  number  of 
the  teachers  became  strongly  attached  to  him  and  more  than  welcomed 
his  suggestions  and  teachings,  a  much  larger  number  never  took 
kindly  to  him,  and  he  won  as  allies  only  a  few  of  the  thirty-odd  Local 
Boards  in  the  city.     Dr.  MacAlister  appears  to  have  kept  aloof  from 
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the  sclaools  where  he  was  not  particularly  welcome,  and  there  are 
schools  in  Philadelphia  that  he  never  visited.  His  influence  was 
needed,  if  anywhere,  at  the  Normal  School,  where  nearly  all  the  pub- 
lic-school teachers  of  Philadelphia  are  trained  and  which  is  sorely  in 
need  of  improvement.  But  he  never  gained  a  foot-hold  in  that  insti- 
tution. He  very  rarely  visited  the  school  and  the  influence  that  he 
exerted  over  it  was  practically  nil.  He  exerted  as  little  influence  over 
the  Boys'  High  School  as  he  did  over  the  Normal  School.  The  As- 
sistant-Superintendents— there  are  now  six — have  to  a  considerable 
extent  shared  the  fate  of  the  Superintendent.  It  is  owing  in  no  small 
part  to  this  constant  conflict  that  the  public  schools  of  Philadelphia, 
after  being  supervised  for  ten  years  by  a  corps  of  earnest  workers,  are 
still  but  little  beyond  the  beginning  of  a  progressive  movement. 

Although  the  schools  that  had  been  in  the  hands  of  able  principals 
were  doing  good  work,  and  indeed  in  some  instances  very  excellent 
work,  when  Dr.  MacAlister  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  in 
1883,  yet,  according  to  accounts,  the  condition  of  things,  taken  all 
in  all,  was  at  the  time  deplorable.  Sing-song  concert  recitations  were 
in  vogue,  pure  memorizing  was  the  order  of  the  day,  and  the  results  in 
general  were  miserable.  I  have  been  informed  that  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  imagine  how  degraded  things  were  at  the  time. 

In  two  ways  the  Superintendent  endeavored  to  make  order  out  of 
chaos :  first,  by  constructing  a  course  of  studies  to  be  followed  by  all 
the  schools ;  and,  secondly,  by  conducting  regular  semi-annual  exam- 
inations for  promotion,  the  questions  being  formulated  by  him  and 
sent  to  the  schools  of  the  city  with  minute  directions  as  to  the  manner 
of  conducting  the  examinations  and  marking  the  papers.  Although 
regularly  stated  examinations  for  promotion  are  now  looked  upon  as 
unscientific  pedagogy,  they  were  probably,  under  the  circumstances, 
justifiable  in  Philadelphia  at  the  time.  In  previous  years  the  promo- 
tions had  been  largely  regulated  according  to  the  number  of  vacant 
seats  in  the  next  succeeding  grade.  In  some  schools  promotions  had 
been  made  when  the  pupils  received  an  average  of  forty  or  fifty  per 
cent,  while  in  others  an  average  of  seventy  or  seventy-five  per  cent 
was  required,  so  that  the  grading  of  the  pupils  varied  greatly  in  differ- 
ent schools,  the  children  of  a  given  grade  of  one  school  being  perhaps 
no  further  advanced  than  those  of  a  much  lower  grade  of  another 
school.  In  not  a  few  instances  members  of  the  Local  Boards  had 
taken  upon  themselves  the  responsibility  of  promoting  pupils  upon 

the  request  of  parents  and  against  the  judgment  of  the  teachers,  so  that 
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a  number  of  schools  became  entirely  ungraded.  Even  to-day  this 
custom  of  promotion  by  members  of  the  Local  Boards  is  to  a  certain 
extent  followed.  The  Superintendent  made  the  experiment  of  abol- 
ishing examinations  for  promotion  a  few  years  ago,  but  so  perceptibly 
did  the  results  become  poorer  that  the  examinations  had  to  be  re- 
sumed. Dr  Brooks,  the  new  Superintendent,  is  once  more  trying  the 
experiment. 

The  course  of  studies  constructed  by  Dr.  MacAlister,  although  not 
without  marked  flaws  in  certain  instances,  was  nevertheless  in  general 
founded  upon  scientific  principles.  It  certainly  proved  him  to  be  a 
progressive  man.  But  since  scientific  teaching  was  unknown  to  the 
vast  majority  of  the  teachers,  the  new  course  of  study  was  beyond 
their  grasp  and  it  was  consequently  followed  by  them  in  form  rather 
than  in  spirit.  The  influence  exerted  upon  schools  by  the  new  course 
of  study,  together  with  the  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Superintendent 
and  his  assistants  to  break  up  the  mechanical  work  without  materially 
increasing  the  professional  strength  of  the  teachers,  has  been  a  most 
peculiar  one.  While  the  concert  recitations  and  the  mechanical  rote- 
work  have  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances  been  broken  up,  truly 
scientific  teaching  has  not  yet  taken  the  place  of  the  mechanical  teach- 
ing, so  that  we  find  the  instruction  at  the  end  of  ten  years  of  super- 
vision neither  mechanical  nor  scientific.  What  we  do  find,  however, 
in  very  many  instances,  is  the  weakest  teaching  conceivable,  the  work 
in  the  average  class-room  lacking  in  force  and  application.  I  am  in- 
formed by  the  Superintendents,  however,  that  the  results  are  now  far 
better  than  they  were  in  former  years. 

The  effect  of  the  destruction  of  the  old  without  a  proper  substitu- 
tion of  the  new  is  particularly  apparent  in  the  primary  schools.  The 
picture  presented  by  the  average  primary  school  is  chaotic.  The 
lower  grades  are  as  a  rule  divided  into  sections  of  from  ten  to  fifteen 
pupils.  While  some  of  the  lessons  are  general,  that  is,  given  to  the 
whole  class,  most  of  them  are  given  to  only  one  section  at  a  time,  so 
that  in  many  of  the  grades  the  children  receive  direct  instruction  for 
no  more  than  two  or  two  and  a  half  of  the  five  hours  that  they  spend 
in  school,  the  little  pupils  being  engaged  in  busy -work  more  than  half 
the  time.  In  nearly  every  class  that  I  visited  the  busy-work  meant 
little  more  than  idleness  and  mischief.  It  was  the  most  aimless  work 
that  I  have  ever  found.  In  most  cases  the  teacher  had  no  eye  for  any 
of  the  pupils  excepting  those  in  the  section  that  she  was  instructing  at 
the  time.     In  some  of  the  classes  the  children  at  times  amused  them- 
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selves  by  walking  around  tlie  room  or  by  talking  so  loudly  that  tbe 
bum  that  ensued  was  so  disturbing  tbat  the  teacher  could  scarcely  com- 
municate with  the  pupils  to  whom  she  was  imparting  direct  instruc- 
tion. As  to  the  busy-work  itself,  some  of  the  pupils  were  simply 
scribbling  all  sorts  of  things  upon  their  slates ;  others  were  copying 
words  and  figures  from  the  blackboard,  rubbing  them  out  and  writ- 
ing them  over  again,  without  appearing  to  perform  any  definite  task 
and  without  any  supervision  by  the  teacher.  A  favorite  occupation 
appeared  to  be  the  drawing  of  borders  consisting  of  moons  and 
half-moons  around  their  slates.  In  a  word,  the  pupils  were  generally 
without  a  task,  wasting  their  time  and  learning  habits  of  laziness  and 
carelessness. 

The  direct  teaching  itself  was  also  in  most  instances  not  planned 
and  not  prepared,  and  the  results  were  mediocre.  I  found  the  reading 
very  bad,  the  arithmetic  not  very  much  better,  and  beyond  that  but 
little  was  attempted.  The  object-lessons  that  I  witnessed  were  ridicu- 
lously weak.  During  a  lesson  in  form  that  I  attended,  and  which,  was 
fifteen  minutes  in  duration,  the  pupils  learned  nothing  beyond  the  fact 
that  the  "  surface  "  meant  "  the  outside."  A  lesson  on  a  stuffed  frog 
given  by  another  teacher  was  worth  about  as  much. 

During  a  transitional  period  such  conditions  as  these  are  perhaps 
preferable  to  the  old-fashioned  teaching,  but  a  transitional  period  of 
ten  years  is  entirely  too  long.  As  the  primary  schools  lack  completely 
in  suggestiveness,  it  would  scarcely  be  worth  our  while  to  enter  into 
detail  concerning  special  lessons  that  I  attended.  In  the  grammar 
schools  I  found  the  teaching  in  general  also  weak  and  the  results  not 
very  good.  Much  of  the  teaching  is  aimless  and  not  prepared,  and 
there  is  so  much  silent  work  and  testing  going  on  that  it  is  not  unusual 
to  enter  class-rooms  and  find  no  teaching  at  all  at  the  time.  There  is, 
as  in  the  primary  schools,  in  many  instances  a  noteworthy  lack  of 
force  and  energy,  although  the  chaotic  condition  which  characterizes 
the  primary  schools  is  not  found  in  the  grammar  grades.  The 
grammar  schools  are,  however,  very  uneven,  much  more  uneven  than 
the  primary  schools,  so  that  while  many  of  them  are  still  very  poor, 
some  of  the  grammar  principals  have  succeeded  in  developing  very 
excellent  schools.  There  are  undoubtedly  more  good  schools  now 
than  there  were  before  the  establishment  of  supervising  principalships. 
The  establishment  of  these  principalships  was  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant step  toward  progress  taken  while  Dr.  MacAlister  was  in  ofiice. 

In  regard  to  particular  schools,  I  may  say  that  I  have  visited  few 
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in  tlie  United  States  that  impressed  me  more  favorably  than  the 
Lincoln  School,  which  has  been  in  good  hands  for  many  years.  Dur- 
ing the  past  five  or  six  years  and  until  recently  the  school  was  in 
charge  of  Miss  Wolfe,  whose  earnestness  and  beautiful  spirit  have 
exerted  a  most  excellent  influence  upon  it.  The  teaching  that  I  wit- 
nessed there  was  in  the  main  prepared  and  thoughtful,  and  the  results 
were  good.  The  language  work  in  the  upper  grades  was  excellent.  I 
witnessed  in  this  school  a  lesson  in  arithmetic  so  interesting  that  it 
created  the  most  intense  enthusiasm  among  the  pupils.  During  the 
lesson  the  children  were  called  upon  to  use  their  own  judgment  con- 
cerning the  capacity  of  vessels,  the  length  of  objects  in  the  room,  the 
weight  of  different  objects,  etc.  I  attended  also  a  very  good  lesson  in 
history,  one  in  civil  government,  and  one  in  language. 

Among  others  I  found  the  Eobert  Morris  School  especially  worthy 
on  account  of  its  suggestiveness.  The  principal,  Mr.  Flounders,  has 
given  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  illustrative  teaching,  many  of  the 
lessons  in  his  school  being  made  valuable  and  interesting  by  the  use 
of  the  magic  lantern  and  the  heliostat.  Mr.  Flounders  has  made  an 
excellent  collection  of  hundreds  of  views  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
which  are  frequently  used  by  the  class-teachers  in  the  geography  and 
history  lesson.  He  has  himself  made  many  excursions  for  the  purpose 
of  photographing  places  of  interest.  He  is  now  preparing  a  large 
number  of  slides  to  be  "used  in  the  same  way  in  teaching  natural 
history.  Quite  a  number  of  Philadelphia's  principals  are  interested  in 
work  of  this  nature  and  are  introducing  it  into  their  schools. 

Some  very  excellent  features  may  be  found  also  in  the  McClellan 
School,  which  is  in  charge  of  Mrs.  Spallen.  One  of  the  interesting 
features  of  this  school  is  a  club  organized  by  the  members  of  the 
highest  grammar  grade  and  entitled  the  Legion  of  Honor.  The 
aim  of  this  society  is  to  build  character,  and  the  requisites  for  joining 
are  truthfulness,  honor,  and  politeness.  The  principal  informed  me 
that  this  club  has  exerted  an  excellent  influence  upon  the  school,  the: 
pupils  knowing  that  they  will  not  be  eligible  to  membership  unless, 
they  can  be  trusted.  She  furthermore  said  that  the  pupils  had 
become  so  trained  that  they  now  work  just  as  well  when  the  teacher 
is  out  of  the  class-room  as  when  she  is  with  them.  Another  interest- 
ing feature  of  this  school  lies  in  the  fact  that  when  possible  the- 
teachers  take  the  pupils  out  for  instruction.  One  of  the  teachers  has 
taken  out  as  many  as  sixty  pupils  at  a  time  without  the  slightest  in- 
convenience or  difficulty  in  preserving  order.     Among  the  primary 
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schools  that  I  visited  I  found  the  Landreth  School  particularly  in- 
teresting on  account  of  its  excellent  equipment  and  the  earnest  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  principal,  Miss  Wallace,  to  make  her  school  a 
success. 

In  addition  to  the  general  weakness  of  the  Philadelphia  schools 
the  curriculum  is  very  narrow.  It  includes  neither  music  nor  the 
natural  sciences.  This  year  clay-modelling  has  been  added  to  the 
course,  this  being  the  first  real  attempt  to  introduce  manual  training 
into  the  elementary  schools  of  Philadelphia.  A  special  supervisor  of 
drawing  has  recently  been  appointed  to  aid  the  teachers  in  their  efforts 
to  teach  drawing  and  modelling.  Before  this  year  Philadelphia  did 
not  have  a  single  special  teacher  of  drawing.  Sewing  and  cooking 
have  been  taught  in  the  schools  for  a  number  of  years. 

Philadelphia  has,  however,  for  several  years  had  a  number  of  in- 
teresting special  features.  Among  these  is  the  Manual  Training  High 
School,  which  in  my  opinion  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
thorough  institutions  of  its  kind  in  the  country.  The  principal,  Mr. 
Sayre,  has  done  much  toward  unifying  the  manual  with  the  literary 
work  of  the  school.  The  school  has  proven  a  great  success.  Recently 
a  second  one  has  been  opened.  Another  very  interesting  institution 
is  the  Public  Industrial  Art  School,  which  is  in  charge  of  Mr,  Tadd. 
The  school,  although  not  really  a  part  of  the  public-school  system,  is 
nevertheless  supported  by  public  funds.  The  aim  of  the  school  is  to 
teach  public-school  teachers  and  pupils  the  arts  of  modelling  and  free- 
hand drawing.  Some  of  the  features  of  the  work  are  very  remarkable 
in  their  way.     This  school  will  repay  a  visit  by  any  one. 

The  kindergarten  also  has  formed  a  part  of  the  public-school 
system  during  the  past  few  years,  and  Philadelphia  has  a  special 
supervisor  of  kindergartens.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  kinder- 
garten training  received  at  the  Normal  School  is  little  more  than 
nominal,  being  limited  to  one  hour  of  daily  instruction  in  theory  for 
one  year  and  to  five  days  of  observation  in  the  kindergarten  during 
that  year.  The  students,  therefore,  receive  their  diplomas  as  kinder- 
gartners  without  once  having  come  into  direct  communication  with 
kindergarten  pupils.  The  kindergarten  course  forms  a  part  of  the 
regular  teachers'  training  course,  which  is  of  one  year's  duration  fol- 
lowing a  three  years'  course  in  the  High  School.  A  new  Normal 
School  building  is  now  in  process  of  erection,  and  in  all  probability 
when  this  is  finished  the  course  of  professional  training  will  be  ex- 
tended to  a  term  of  two  years.     In  spite  of  the  general  lifelessness  of 
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the  Philadelphia  schools,  an  undercurrent  of  progress  is  now  begin- 
ning to  manifest  itself.  The  establishment  of  supervising  principal- 
ships  has  done  something  toward  stimulating  the  teachers,  for  the 
reason  that  those  desiring  such  a  principalship  are  obliged  to  pass  an 
examination  in  professional  subjects  before  receiving  their  diplomas. 
The  progressive  spirit  is,  however,  travelling  too  slowly,  the  propor- 
tion of  progressive  to  non-progressive  teachers  being  still  very  small. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  the  Philadelphia  schools  have 
progressed  so  slowly  in  spite  of  the  establishment  of  a  department  of 
superintendence.      It  is  an  accepted  fact  that  the  school  is   as   the 
teacher  is,  and  consequently  the  advancement  of  the  schools  of  any 
particular  locality  means  practically  the  elevation  of  the  standard  of 
its  teachers.     As  there  are  but  three  ways  in  which  the  standard  of 
the  teacher  may  be  raised,  and  as  in  Philadelphia  two  of  them  have 
not  been  applied  at  all  and  the  third  but  imperfectly,  it  is  clear  that 
but  little  has  been  done  toward  the  advancement  of  the  Philadelphia 
schools  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Superintendent   and   his 
assistants.     The  means  to  be  employed  for  raising  the  standard  of  the 
teachers  are :  first,  the  appointment  of  teachers  superior  to  those  pre- 
viously appointed ;  secondly,  the  gradual  weeding  out  of  incompetent 
teachers ;  and,  thirdly,  the  education  of  the  teachers  after  their  appoint- 
ment  and   while   engaged   in   teaching.     In   regard   to   the  teachers 
appointed,  no  material  advance  has  been  scored  during  the  past  ten 
years:  first,  because  the  Normal  School  has  not  materially  improved; 
and,  secondly,  because  the  appointment  of  teachers  is  still  entirely 
governed  by  politics  and  "pulls."     In  the  appointment  of  principals 
and  teachers  the  word  of  the  "ward  boss"  still  reigns  supreme.     A 
question  not  infrequently  asked  of  those  applying  for  positions  is, 
"  Who  are  your  voters  ?  "     Those  graduating  from  the  Normal  School 
with  an  average  of  eighty-five  per  cent — after  a  most  superficial  train- 
ing— receive    without    further    consideration    permanent    principals* 
certificates.     Cases  not  infrequently  occur  where  unlicensed  persons 
with  a  "pull"  earn  a  livelihood  by  substituting  in  one  school  after 
another.     Next,  the  discharge  of  incompetent   teachers   is  a  matter 
attended  with  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  Philadelphia.     Sometimes, 
after  a  considerable  amount  of  agitation,  an  incompetent  teacher  is 
discharged,  but  it  occasionally  happens  that  a  teacher,  after  being 
discharged  by  one  Local  Board,  is  soon  after  reappointed  by  another. 

The    improvements  that  have   taken  place  in  the   Philadelphia 
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schools  since  the  establishment  of  a  department  of  superintendence 
are  due,  therefore,  entirely  to  what  has  been  done  by  the  Superintend- 
ents to  improve  the  minds  of  the  teachers  after  their  appointment. 
But  even  in  this  regard  not  very  much  has  been  done.  Every  teacher 
has  been  visited  two  or  three  times  annually  in  her  class-room  by  one 
of  the  assistant-superintendents.  But  when  visits  are  so  infrequent 
they  are  valuable  only  as  a  means  of  inspection ;  they  are  not  truly 
helpful.  With  five  hundred  teachers  in  his  charge,  no  Superintendent 
can  be  expected  to  be  of  much  service  to  any  individual  teacher  in 
her  class-room.  Neither  has  much  been  done  in  the  way  of  teachers^ 
meetings ;  regularly  stated  meetings  called  by  the  Superintendents  for 
the  purpose  of  instructing  the  teachers  in  the  science  of  education — 
meetings  such  as  those  upon  which  the  Superintendents  who  have 
succeeded  in  developing  good  schools  so  largely  depend — have  never 
been  held  in  Philadelphia. 

It  is  true  that  a  great  many  meetings  are  held  by  the  assistant- 
superintendents,  nearly  one  hundred  having  been  called  during  the 
first  three  or  four  months  of  the  present  school-year.  But  these 
meetings  are  as  a  rule  held  with  small  groups  of  teachers,  so  that 
eighty  or  ninety  meetings  do  not  necessarily  mean  more  than  one  or 
two  to  an  individual  teacher.  Although  the  work  of  five  hundred 
teachers  cannot  be  properly  supervised  by  a  single  person,  yet  even 
with  that  number  of  teachers  much  could  be  done  in  the  way  of 
instructive  teachers'  meetings  provided  they  were  systematically 
arranged.  By  meetings  of  the  teachers  in  groups  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  and  by  holding  only  two  meetings  weekly,  each  teacher 
might  be  given  the  opportunity  to  attend  a  meeting  as  often  as  once 
every  two  weeks.  Some  of  the  supervising  principals  meet  their 
teachers  regularly  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  them  in  the  science 
of  education,  and  much  good  has  undoubtedly  resulted  from  these 
meetings  in  individual  schools.  While  Dr.  MacAlister  was  in  office 
he  delivered,  for  a  number  of  years,  lectures  upon  psychology  and  the 
science  of  education  at  the  Kormal  School  every  Saturday  morning. 
But  attendance  upon  these  lectures  was  voluntary,  and  not  more  than 
one  teacher  in  five  or  six  attended  them.  Besides,  lectures  upon  educa- 
tional topics  in  no  way  take  the  place  of  educational  discussions  in 
which  each  teacher  takes  an  active  part. 

The  fact  that  so  little  has  been  done  by  the  Superintendents 
toward  instructing  the  teachers  may  possibly  be  accounted  for  to  a 
certain  extent  by  the  fact  that  they  have  been  hampered  in  their  work 
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by  the  members  of  the  Local  Boards.  Some  of  tbe  Local  Boards  have, 
however,  cooperated  with  the  Superintendents,  and  others  are  now 
following  in  their  footsteps.  The  evidence  that  I  have  collected  con- 
cerning the  extent  to  which  the  members  of  the  Local  Boards  have 
interfered  with  the  efforts  of  the  Superintendents  to  aid  the  teachers 
by  means  of  meetings  is  very  conflicting.  In  addition  to  meetings 
organized  by  assistant-superintendents,  the  City-Superintendent  could 
readily  meet  with  all  the  teachers  of  the  city  once  a  month.  Should 
he  meet  them  in  bodies  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  and  conduct  one 
conference  daily,  he  would  be  enabled  to  meet  all  his  three  thousand 
teachers  once  in  four  weeks.  I  scarcely  believe  that  it  is  asking  too 
much  of  a  Superintendent  to  devote  one  hour  a  day  to  instructing 
the  teachers  in  his  charge. 

Dr.  Brooks,  the  present  Superintendent,  has  a  very  inspiring  in- 
fluence upon  the  teachers,  and  on  this  account,  as  well  as  by  means  of 
his  personality,  I  believe  that  he  is  destined  to  win  the  confidence  and 
loyalty  not  only  of  the  teachers,  but  also  of  the  various  Boards  of 
Education.  I  believe,  however,  that  he  is  making  the  mistake  of 
endeavoring  to  improve  the  schools  by  means  of  constructing  new 
courses  of  study  rather  than  by  devoting  much  of  his  time  to  inspir- 
ing teachers,  a  work  for  which  he  is  so  eminently  fitted.  He  is  already 
becoming  very  popular  among  the  teachers,  for  the  reason  that  he  has 
shown  himself  to  be  heartily  in  sympathy  with  them.  He  now  has  in 
contemplation  the  organization  of  pedagogical  centres  to  create  an 
educational  atmosphere  throughout  the  city.  This  school -year  he  has 
delivered  a  number  of  lectures  on  his  new  course  in  arithmetic. 

Last  fall  a  new  association  known  as  the  "  Educational  Club  "  was 
organized,  only  the  male  teachers  and  Superintendents  of  Philadelphia 
being  eligible  to  membership.  Dr.  Brooks  is  lending  this  association 
his  hearty  support.  At  the  meetings  of  the  club,  which  take  place 
once  a  month,  papers  upon  pedagogical  subjects  are  read.  The  or- 
ganizers of  the  club  are  in  hopes  that  it  will  be  productive  of  much 
good.  It  deserves  every  encouragement  in  its  noble  efforts,  but  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  similar  institutions  have  existed  in  Phila- 
delphia, as  well  as  in  other  cities,  without  exerting  any  material 
influence  upon  the  schools.  The  Educational  Club  should,  therefore, 
learn  by  the  mistakes  of  others.  What  is  now  needed  in  Philadelphia 
more  than  anything  else  is  the  awakening  of  public  sentiment  so  that 
a  true  public  demand  for  better  teaching  may  be  created.  It  should, 
therefore,  not  remain  purely  a  teachers'  organization,  but  it  should 
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strive  toward  educating  the  public  to  the  knowledge  that  there  is  a 
science  of  education,  not  only  by  admitting  to  membership,  but  by 
striving  to  obtain  as  members,  a  large  number  of  non- professional 
citizens.  Until  a  demand  for  better  work  manifests  itself  on  the 
part  of  the  public,  the  school  system  is  likely  to  continue  very  slowly 
its  way  toward  progress.  An  educational  society,  the  Teachers'  Insti- 
tute, has  been  in  existence  in  Philadelphia  for  many  years,  but  the 
association  has  not  been  a  marked  success. 

But  whatever  might  be  done  by  the  Superintendents  at  Phila- 
delphia under  the  present  circumstances  would  be  simply  palliative. 
Before  the  Philadelphia  schools  can  be  placed  upon  a  firm  foundation, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  apply  a  remedy  that  will  cure  the  most  flagrant 
of  the  evils  now  existing.  These  evils  as  we  have  seen  are :  first,  the 
want  of  a  responsible  head ;  secondly,  the  lack  of  thoroughly  trained 
teachers;  thirdly,  the  appointment  of  teachers  by  "pulls"  instead  of 
for  merit,  or,  in  other  words,  by  politics ;  and,  fourthly,  an  inadequate 
number  of  assistant-superintendents. 

But  how  could  a  change  so  radical  be  effected  ?  This  might,  in 
my  opinion,  be  most  effectively  done  by  giving  the  Superintendents, 
whose  only  true  function  lies  in  advancing  the  schools,  full  opportunity 
to  advance  them,  and  by  reason  of  this  opportunity  holding  them  fully 
responsible  for  their  condition.  Unless  the  Superintendents  be  given 
every  opportunity  to  raise  the  standard  of  the  teachers  they  cannot  be 
justly  held  responsible  for  the  condition  of  the  schools.  Consequently 
in  order  that  Superintendents  may  be  held  responsible  for  the  condi- 
tion of  the  schools  in  their  charge,  they  must  be  given  full  power  to 
appoint  and  discharge  teachers,  as  well  as  to  use  with  authority  such 
means  as  they  may  deem  fit  to  improve  the  methods  of  the  teachers. 
Further,  as  a  single  person  cannot  properly  supervise  the  work  of  more 
than  a  limited  number  of  teachers — experience  proves  that  there 
should  not  be  more  than  two  hundred  teachers  at  the  utmost  to  a 
supervisor — the  number  of  assistant-superintendents  should  be  in- 
creased to  fifteen.  In  order  that  the  above  conditions  might  be  met, 
the  public  schools  of  Philadelphia  should  be  divided  into  at  least  fif- 
teen districts,  each  of  which  should  be  placed  in  charge  of  an  assistant- 
superintendent,  who  should  be  given  enough  independent  power  and 
authority  to  enable  him  to  assume  the  responsibility  for  the  condition 
of  the  schools  in  his  district. 

In  order  that  unity  might  be  preserved  there  should  be,  first,  a 
City-Superintendent  responsible  for  the  work  of  all  the  districts,  who 
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should  consequently  be  regarded  as  the  responsible  head  of  the  school 
system  in  all  that  pertains  to  pedagogical  matters ;  secondly,  the  City- 
Superintendent,  together  with  his  fifteen  assistants,  should  form  an  in- 
dependent Board,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  take  charge  of  all  educa- 
tional matters  and  educational  matters  only,  thus  leaving  the  financial 
part,  as  now,  in  the  hands  of  business  men.  The  Superintendent  and 
his  assistants  should  be  appointed  by  the  Central  Board.  The  Board 
of  Superintendence  should  meet  frequently,  all  matters  relating  to 
the  educational  work  throughout  the  city  should  be  brought  before 
it  for  discussion  and  decision,  and,  above  all,  the  appointment  and  dis- 
charge of  principals  and  teachers  should  be  left  entirely  in  its  hands. 

J.  M.  Rice. 


THE   SCIENCE   OF  MUNICIPAL   COKKUPTION. 

I  HOPE  to  be  pardoned  for  saying  that  the  most  barren  literature  of 
a  time  full  of  barren  discussions  is  the  literature  of  closet  philosophers 
who  spin  theories  to  reform  municipal  government.  Municipal  gov- 
ernment is  corrupt  simply  because  corrupt  and  corruptible  men  are 
elected  to  office.  Corrupt  men  are  elected  to  office  because  office 
"pays,"  and  corruptible  men  yield  because  they  make  money  by 
yielding.  If  municipal  governments  had  no  profitable  contracts  to 
award,  if  school  boards  had  no  text-books  to  select,  we  should  have 
no  "  municipal  problem."  But  since,  even  after  limiting  municipal 
government  to  the  fewest  possible  dealings  involving  financial  transac- 
tions, we  have  left  a  wide  field  of  profitable  operation  for  dishonest 
men,  the  first  step  in  a  thorough  study  of  the  municipal  problem  is  to 
classify  the  facts  of  official  corruption.  The  corruption  of  boards  and 
councils  has  been  reduced  to  a  system,  and  the  facts  about  bribery  are 
not  hard  to  obtain  if  they  are  sought  in  the  right  channels.  The  dis- 
advantage in  presenting  them  is  that  they  must  be  so  presented  as  to 
forbid  verification.  There  are,  however,  trustworthy  men  in  many 
communities  who  know  such  facts  as  I  shall  present.  They  lie  too 
close  to  the  surface  in  certain  commercial  circles  to  provoke  surprise, 
and  they  come  into  the  knowledge  of  most  lawyers  whose  professional 
acquaintance  at  State  capitals  or  in  city  halls  is  extensive  or  intimate. 

Twenty  years  ago  I  knew  a  young  man,  of  a  good  New  England 
family,  who  for  quickness  and  intelligence  displayed  in  mechanical 
details  at  the  factory  which  employed  him  was  transferred  to  the  ex- 
periment station  attached  to  the  city  office.  There  he  again  distin- 
guished himself,  and  he  was  occasionally  sent  to  other  towns  as  an 
expert  with  agents  who  sought  contracts  with  municipal  bodies.  On 
these  canvassing  tours  he  was  often  surprised,  especially  when  com- 
petition was  active,  by  prolonged  secret  conferences  between  his  supe- 
rior and  shrewd  but  rough-looking  members  of  the  boards,  who  un- 
ceremoniously rushed  into  the  hotels  at  any  hour.  His  work  was 
largely  with  the  best  men  on  the  boards,  whose  votes  he  almost  always. 
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secured.  At  last  he  was  sent  out  alone  to  secure  a  contract  in  a  small 
city  of  a  Western  State.  Full  of  enthusiasm,  he  worked  day  and 
night  for  two  weeks  to  convince  not  only  the  board  but  every  citizen 
that  he  could  meet  of  the  superiority  of  his  company's  work.  One 
of  the  committee,  a  substantial  and  excellent  man,  introduced  him  to 
his  family,  and  another  paid  him  social  attentions.  He  paid  especial 
attention  to  the  editors  of  the  two  local  papers,  and  he  was  surprised 
that  they  made  no  mention  of  his  work,  but  he  thought  that  they 
might  feel  disinclined  to  influence  public  officials  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duty.  About  a  week  before  the  award  was  made  a  com- 
petitor appeared.  I  will  tell  the  story  of  what  followed  in  the  young 
salesman's  own  words: 


*'  I  heard  of  1113'  competitor  at  once  and  sought  him  out  with  a  great  deal  of 
anxiety.  I  knew  the  work  of  his  company,  and  I  knew  that  it  was  by  no  means 
as  good  as  ours.  The  man  himself  I  found  to  be  cool  and  shrewd,  considerably 
older  than  myself,  but  I  discovered  that  he  knew  little  about  the  work  that  our 
companies  did  and  he  was  unacquainted  with  the  details  of  the  manufacture  or 
with  the  points  of  difference  between  his  company's  and  other  companies'  work. 
He  was  courteous  and  friendly,  and  in  the  evening  he  complimented  me  highly 
on  the  campaign  that  I  had  been  making ;  he  expressed  regret  that  he  had  not 
reached  the  ground  earlier,  as  he  could  see  at  once  that  he  had  now  no  chance, 
and  had  so  written  home.  But  he  said  that  he  was  expected  to  stay  for  form's 
sake  until  the  vote  was  taken.  In  the  mean  time  he  would  not  try  to  do  much, 
but  would  simply  enjoy  himself.  I  wrote  home  that  night  in  great  glee,  saying 
that  I  considered  myself  positively  sure  of  the  contract.  I  received  a  compli- 
mentary letter  in  reply,  containing,  however,  the  caution  that  one  was  never 
sure  of  such  things  until  the  votes  were  counted.  I  was  a  good  deal  surprised 
the  next  morning  to  read  in  one  of  the  local  papers  that  my  competitor,  Mr. 

Blank,  the  gentlemanly  agent  of  the Company,  which  had  lately  secured 

contracts  in  the  cities  of and and ,  had  arrived,  and  would  doubtless, 

during  the  week,  submit  proposals  to  the  council.  That  afternoon  the  editor  of 
the  other  paper  called  upon  me  and  chatted  a  long  time.  He  talked  as  if  he 
would  like  to  print  something  about  me  and  our  work,  but  I  looked  in  vain  for  a 
paragraph  the  next  morning.  The  next  day,  however,  his  paper  published  a  long 
extract  from  a  paper  in  another  town,  giving  glowing  accounts  of  my  competi- 
tor's wares.  My  opponent,  however,  was  true  to  his  word.  He  went  about  very 
little,  but  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  sort  of  lawyer  of  the  village  kind,  in 
whose  office  he  spent  most  of  his  time  playing  checkers.  I  continued  to  work 
unceasingly  all  the  week.  "When  the  award  was  made  I  had  the  votes  of  the  two 
respectable  men  who  paid  me  attentions.  My  competitor  had  the  other  three 
votes  and  the  contract.  My  guileless  competitor  was,  of  course,  an  old  hand  at 
the  game,  and  the  office  of  the  checker-playing  lawyer  was  the  den  of  the  local 
boss,  where  he  quietly  bought  the  votes  of  the  three  politicians  of  the  board, 
leaving  me  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the  votes  of  the  two  good  men  and  the 
heartfelt  sympathy  of  the  other  friends  I  had  made." 
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The  sequel  to  this  story  is  even  more  instructive.  When  the  tjro 
returned  home  his  chief  took  down  the  name  of  the  competitor  and 
soon  afterward  employed  him.  The  young  man  continued  to  be  em- 
ployed in  small  places  where  no  great  competition  was  expected,  and 
was  usually  successful;  but  when  he  was  sent  to  a  large  city  he 
promptly  lost  the  contract.  His  turn,  however,  was  to  come.  I  con- 
tinue his  story  in  his  own  words : 

"  After  some  years  I  happened  to  be  in  a  distant  city  when  a  chance  sud- 
denly occurred  for  an  important  contract  involving  profits  of  many  thousands  of 
dollars.  My  principals  telegraphed  me  to  take  charge  of  the  matter  and  wrote 
that  I  would  doubtless  meet  in  competition  *  two  of  the  most  astute  and  able  men 
in  the  business.'  They  added  that  I  was  as  clever  as  either  of  them  and  that  I 
knew  ten  times  more  about  the  work  ;  that  there  was  nobody  else  to  send,  and 
that  I  could  win  the  fight  if  I  '  would  only  just  get  right  down  to  business.'  An 
arrangement  was  subsequently  made  between  my  company  and  the  two  firms 
represented  by  the  two  other  agents  by  which  all  were  to  strive  together  for  the 
contract  at  the  best  figures  possible,  and  then  to  divide  the  work,  each  firm  to  get 
that  portion  which  it  could  most  conveniently  do.  There  were  several  other 
competitors,  and  I  was  told  that  the  '  fight '  would  doubtless  be  long  and  bitter 
and  possibly  expensive,  but  that  I  was  to  communicate  at  once  with  A.  and  B., 
the  salesmen  of  the  two  firms  working  in  union  with  my  company,  who  would 
have  instructions  similar  to  mine.  I  was  told  also,  in  the  strictest  confidence, 
that  A.  was  reputed  to  be  '  a  little  tricky,'  and  that  I  must  *  watch  his  operations 
closely.'  In  other  words,  I  was  charged  to  see  that  none  of  the  money  which  lie 
should  report  as  having  been  used  in  bribery  went  into  his  own  pocket.  I  am 
sure  that  he  *  knocked  down '  not  less  than  fiye  thousand  dollars. 

*'  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  three  allied  agents — A.,  B.,  and  myself — A.,  who 
naturally  assumed  the  lead,  said  abruptly,  *  Well,  this  evidently  means  business^ 
and  we  may  as  well  make  a  clean  breast  of  it.'  Turning  to  me  he  asked:  'How 
many  votes  can  you  hold?'  I  named  four.  There  were  twelve  men  on  the- 
board.  ' Can  you  depend  on  them  ?  Can  you  deliver  them  for  the  new  deal? '  I 
could  reply  only  that  I  believed  the  whole  four  would  vote  for  me,  though  I  had 
no  positive  promise.  *  Well,  but  what  hold,'  asked  A.,  '  what  twist  have  you  got 
on  them  ? '  *  None  whatever,  except  their  convictions  of  what  would  be  best  for 
the  city.'  *  Then  we  can  drop  your  men  at  once  ;  votes  don't  count  that  can't  be 
relied  on.  B.,  how  many  votes  have  you?'  B.  named  five.  *  Well,'  said  A.,. 
'  there  is  a  mistake  somewhere,  for  I  have  five  also.'  As  neither  claimed  any  of 
my  men,  it  was  evident  that  A.  and  B.  could  not  each  have  five  of  the  remaining 
eight.  A  comparison  of  the  lists  at  once  disclosed  the  names  of  the  members 
claimed  by  both  A.  and  B.  Then  A.  said  that  his  men  would  stand  firm  for  any 
deal  that  could  be  made  :  the  arrangements  were  completed,  the  sum  each  was  to 
receive  was  settled,  and  a  good  advance  payment  was  made,  the  balance  being 
contingent.  A.  had  made  all  his  deals  himself;  he  knew  all  about  his  men  and  he 
would  answer  for  them.  B.  was  less  certain ;  he  had  made  his  arrangements 
with  the  boss,  who  had  guaranteed  him  seven  votes  and  had  named  five  as 
already  *  fixed.'  He  had  bargained  with  the  boss  by  giving  a  lump  sum  for  the 
necessary  seven,  and  he  had  paid  a  reasonable  advance,  and  the  boss  made  what> 
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terms  he  could  with  the  members.  A.  objected  to  this  method  of  deaUng,  be- 
cause while  the  boss  might  mean  well  and  believe  that  he  could  deliver  the  men, 
he  could  not  hold  them  against  materially  higher  bids  from  outside,  nor  could 
he  afford  to  quarrel  with  them.     After  this  I  dropped  out  of  the  conversation. 

"  An  estimate  of  the  probable  total  expense  was  made  out,  and  I  was  re- 
quested to  make  my  draft  for  one-third  of  it.  I  objected,  saying  that  this  was  a 
kind  of  business  I  never  had  done,  and  that  I  was  not  authorized  to  draw  money 
in  any  such  amounts  or  for  any  such  purpose.  A.  made  the  cool  reply  that  as 
my  company  wanted  to  win  they  doubtless  expected  a  draft  and  would  know 
very  well  what  it  was  for.  I  did  not  make  a  draft,  but  I  wrote,  telling  the  facts 
and  adding  that  as  this  was  pure  bribery  I  desired  to  know  their  wishes.  To  this 
letter  a  reply  came  in  due  time,  written  in  a  hand  strange  to  me — this  was  before 
the  typewriter  period — and  unsigned,  first  cautioning  me  against  using  the  com- 
pany's stationery  for  such  very  compromising  letters  and  signing  my  name  to 
them,  and  saying  how  sorry  they  were  that  the  world  was  so  wicked,  but  that  as 
this  was  too  often  the  way  of  the  world  they  were  reluctantly  compelled,  when 
absolutely  necessary,  to  conform  to  it ;  that  the  sum  named  was  simply  awful  to 
contemplate,  but  as  they  had  pledged  themselves  without  reserve  to  meet  their 
share  of  the  expense  necessary  to  win,  they  now  saw  no  way  but  to  take  up  the 
load.     The  draft  was  drawn  and  the  contract  was  secured." 

The  typical  legislature  or  city  council  or  (elected)  board  of  edu- 
cation consists  of  members  of  whom  one-third  will  vote  as  they  think, 
or  at  least  as  they  prefer  to  vote,  regardless  of  possible  advantages 
or  disadvantages  to  themselves.  The  votes  of  another  third  are 
merchandise  pure  and  simple.  The  remaining  third  consist  of  de- 
batable men,  usually  respectable  in  private  life  and  with  honest  in- 
tentions to  do  their  public  duties,  but  often  rather  weak  in  character 
and  likely  to  owe  money  that  they  cannot  pay.  Whether  men  of  this 
class  serve  out  their  terms  honestly  depends  on  the  temptation  they 
happen  to  encounter.  If  repeatedly  called  on  to  vote  on  questions 
affecting  large  competing  private  interests,  their  chances  of  remaining 
honest  are  very  small. 

As  to  the  scientific  perfection  of  the  system  and  its  safeguards,  let 
me  suppose  that  a  typical  city  council  is  about  to  undertake  some 
important  public  improvement — water- works,  for  example.  Suppose, 
further,  that  all  the  piping,  excavation,  brick-laying,  and  other  work 
for  which  specifications  can  be  prepared,  and  for  which  the  general 
public  can  compete,  have  been  eliminated  and  advertised  to  be  let  to 
the  lowest  bidder.  There  still  remains  the  pumping  machinery,  which 
may  be  controlled  by  patents  or  built  according  to  special  designs 
prepared  and  owned  by  the  contractors,  or  in  some  other  way  so  man- 
aged that  the  rival  contractors  bid  not  on  the  same  detail  in  general 
competition,  but  each  on  a  different  detail  claimed  by  the  proposer  to 
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be  the  best  and  so  controlled  by  himself  that  no  one  can  bid  against 
him.  Such  a  case  involves  all  the  necessary  elements  for  a  corrupt 
deal,  which  are,  first,  an  amount  involved  of  sufficient  magnitude  to 
conceal  a  profit  large  enough  to  afford  a  corruption  fund  and  still  leave 
a  profitable  margin  to  the  contractors ;  secondly,  absolute  ignorance 
on  the  part  of  the  general  public  as  to  the  actual  necessary  cost  of  the 
proposed  work  or  of  the  comparative  working  economy  and  efficiency 
of  rival  systems;  thirdly,  the  certainty  that  whichever  system  be 
adopted,  the  desired  work  will  be  accomplished;  fourthly,  the  fact 
that  the  lowest  first  cost  may  not  indicate  the  most  desirable  plan, 
since  that  may  be  more  than  offset  by  the  greater  durability  or  greater 
working  economy  of  some  other  plan ;  and,  fifthly,  the  fact  that  since 
there  would  be  only  one  system  established  in  the  community,  no  sub- 
sequent comparison  with  others  could  ever  enable  the  public  to  judge 
whether  it  had  been  imposed  on. 

All  these  elements  invite  corruption,  and  when  they  exist  together 
the  public  may  know  positively  in  advance  that  corruption  will  be  at- 
tempted and  in  all  likelihood  successfully  attempted.  If  the  council 
of  twelve  men  contain  no  mechanical  engineer  or  skilled  mechanic 
whose  opinion  carries  special  weight  and  the  contest  be  confined  to 
two  rival  systems,  the  simple  problem  presented  to  the  rival  agents — 
for  principals  seldom  personally  engage  in  these  contests — is  how  to 
get  seven  votes.  These  must  be  secured  before  the  bids  are  submitted, 
because  the  nature  of  the  bid  will  be  largely  determined  by  the  num- 
ber of  votes  secured.  If  the  agent  knows  that  eight  or  ten  men  are 
prepared  to  stand  by  him,  he  may  raise  his  bid  with  impunity ;  but  if 
he  have  only  the  bare  seven,  he  must  be  more  circumspect.  If  he 
have  not  the  seven  definitely  pledged — and  every  experienced  agent 
counts  as  against  him  every  man  who  is  not  pledged  for  him — he  puts 
his  bid  at  the  lowest  price  possible  in  the  hope  that  public  opinion, 
when  the  bids  are  opened,  will  bring  the  more  respectable  men  to  his 
side  and  enable  him  to  get  in  one  or  two  of  the  other  sort. 

In  approaching  such  a  council  the  agent  takes  a  few  days  to  look 
over  the  ground,  calling  on  each  member  at  his  place  of  business  and 
if  possible  at  his  home,  in  the  mean  time  learning  all  he  can  learn  of 
the  circumstances,  associations,  business,  and  personal  history  of  every 
man.  At  the  end  of  his  round  he  will  have  them  correctly  classified 
and  will  know  much  more  of  the  strength  of  character  and  of  the  in- 
fluences likely  to  affect  every  one  than  they  know  of  themselves  or  of 
each  other.     He  is  then  ready  to  begin   operations.     His  first  care 
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will  be  for  the  four  directly  purchasable  votes,  and  he  must  decide 
whether  he  will  engage  them  directly  or  through  the  boss.  If  he  in- 
tends to  "  knock  down  "  he  will  prefer  to  deal  directly  with  the  men, 
since  he  may  be  able  to  bargain  with  them  for,  say,  one  thousand  dol- 
lars each,  and  to  double  this  sum  in  his  accounts  with  his  firm.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  he  does  not  engage  the  boss  his  rival  will  engage 
him,  and  there  will  be  a  struggle  between  himself  and  the  boss  to  hold 
them.  The  boss  will  readily  ascertain  what  he  has  offered  and  will 
offer  more,  whereupon  his  men  will  promptly  become  dissatisfied  and 
demand  a  higher  price.  Or  they  may  pretend  that  more  has  been 
offered,  a  contingency  so  common  in  the  trade  that  the  dishonest  agent 
who  has  been  compelled  really  to  pay  out  all  he  has  charged,  some- 
times recoups  himself  by  telegraphing  home  for  "  more  mud  "  at  the 
last  moment,  on  the  ground  that  his  men  are  deserting  him  and  must 
be  held,  when  in  fact  they  are  as  steadfast  as  mountains.  The  "  hon- 
est "  man  in  this  business  is  the  man  who  will  stay  bought.  If  the 
agent,  instead  of  himself  approaching  the  men,  decides  to  deal  through 
the  boss,  he  will,  unless  he  is  very  reckless,  charge  his  company  with 
only  the  exact  sum  paid,  since  the  boss,  of  course,  would  make  no 
secret  of  the  matter  with  the  principals  should  any  question  arise. 
The  boss  has  his  own  reputation  to  maintain.  The  agreement  is  with 
the  boss  for  so  many  votes  for  a  given  sum,  a  certain  amount  paid 
down  and  the  remainder  contingent  on  success.  Of  course  arrange- 
ments are  sometimes  made  that  are  wholly  contingent ;  but  an  aggres- 
sive agent,  accustomed  to  win,  will  usually  prefer  to  make  an  advanced 
payment,  since  that  gives  him  a  better  hold  on  the  men.  This  ar- 
rangement is  preferred  by  the  members  also,  and  it  possesses  the  addi- 
tional advantage  of  dividing  the  payments  and  so  averting  suspicion. 

Having  secured  the  four  purchasable  votes,  the  agent  directs  his 
attention  to  the  doubtful  men.  Of  these  the  boss,  if  the  agent  deal 
through  him,  will  tell  him  frankly  whom,  in  his  own  opinion,  he  can 
"handle  "  and  whom  he  cannot.  The  latter  group  the  agent  under- 
takes to  handle  himself.  If  they  are  timid  or  inexperienced  he  may 
try  to  reach  them  through  intimate  friends.  This  method  is  sometimes 
necessary,  but  it  is  always  dangerous.  A  man  hanging  on  the  verge 
of  dishonesty  and  looking  over  the  precipice  will  generally  prefer  to 
fall  into  the  arms  of  a  stranger  whom  he  never  expects  to  see  again 
than  to  expose  his  weakness  to  those  with  whom  he  will  continue  to 
associate.  And  here  appears  the  craft  of  the  agent.  To  him  the 
comings  and  goings  of  his  intended  victim  are  known.     They  meet 
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frequently  in  apparently  casual  ways,  and  a  friendly  acquaintance  is 
established.  Perhaps  the  member  of  the  board  takes  a  business  trip 
to  a  neighboring  city.  The  agent  happens  to  be  on  the  same  train ; 
they  stay  at  the  same  hotel ;  they  dine  together — and  the  agent  is  a 
noble  entertainer;  they  visit  the  theatre,  and  after  the  theatre  a  wine 
supper  does  the  business.  The  victim  grows  confidential  and  lays 
bare  all  his  trouble;  he  is  in  debt  and  his  creditors  are  pressing;  he  is 
trying  to  borrow  money  and  has  not  succeeded.  The  agent  sympa- 
thizes with  him ;  tells  him  that  money  is  cheap  and  abundant  and  that 
he  should  have  no  trouble.  He  inquires  into  the  security  offered, 
says  it  is  ample,  and  that  he  knows  plenty  of  men  who  would  jump  at 
it.  The  next  day  he  inquires  and  finds  such  a  man ;  if  necessary,  the 
man  is  produced  and  the  loan  is  made,  of  course  on  security  entirely  in- 
adequate in  any  real  business  transaction.  With  some  natures  this 
method  is  best.  Not  a  word  has  been  said  about  a  vote,  but  the  agent 
knows  that  he  has  bought  one.  The  victim,  when  he  comes  to  reflect 
on  it,  knows  it  also,  and  the  more  honorable  he  is  the  less  inclined  he 
feels  to  vote  against  the  interests  of  one  who  has  so  obliged  him. 
Sometimes  the  agent  bluntly  proposes  to  "  lend  "the  money  himself, 
the  nature  of  the  agreement  reached  depending  entirely  on  the  charac- 
ter of  the  victim  as  developed  under  pressure.  These  transactions  are 
not  usually  large ;  the  small  politician  generally  has  no  great  credit, 
and  cannot  owe  and  does  not  handle  large  sums ;  but  the  agent,  if  he 
chooses,  can  readily  pay  him  a  few  hundred  dollars,  charge  twice  the 
sum  to  his  company,  and  pocket  the  difference. 

When  by  such  methods  the  agent  has  received  pledges  from  at 
least  three  of  the  debatable  men  he  considers  himself  reasonably  sure 
of  the  contract.  Knowing  his  own  situation,  he  is  sure  that  his  rival 
cannot  have  made  any  such  progress  as  would  justify  him  in  large  ad- 
vances, and  he  feels  certain  that  what  has  been  done,  backed  by  social 
influence  and  perhaps  occasional  "tips,"  will  keep  his  men  straight 
and  win  the  contract.  He  endeavors,  however,  to  get  the  fourth  de- 
batable man  so  as  to  make  eight  votes  secure  and  to  guard  against  the 
ever-present  danger  that  one  of  his  men  may  "  fall  down  "  or  "  squeeze  " 
him  in  the  belief  that  his  single  vote  is  essential.  An  experienced 
manipulator  prefers  to  buy  outright  votes  enough  to  win.  Then  he  can 
consult  freely  as  to  the  highest  figures  at  which  he  may  place  his  bid 
without  compromising  his  friends.  This  the  shrewd  agent  always 
looks  out  for,  having  often  to  restrain  rapacious  members  who  would 
have  him  raise  his  price  that  he  may  get  more  to  divide  with  them. 
4 
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When  corruption  is  discovered  it  is  usually  brought  to  light  through 
recklessness  in  this  particular. 

While  this  work  has  been  going  on  an  entirely  different  "  cam- 
paign," based  on  reason  and  argument,  has  been  carried  along  with  the 
incorruptible  members  of  the  board  and  with  the  public,  whose  good 
opinion  and  influence  are  most  strongly  desired  to  strengthen  and  sus- 
tain the  corrupt  men.  The  incorruptible  members  of  a  public  body 
include  those  who  are  conscientious  and  those  who  are  simply  strong, 
the  latter  usually  men  of  wealth  and  standing  who  do  not  need  money 
and  would  promptly  resent  any  approaches  of  an  improper  nature. 
Such  men  are  moved  either  by  reason  or  by  prejudice,  perhaps  as  often 
by  one  as  by  the  other ;  but  they  cannot  be  corrupted.  No  improper 
proposal  is  ever  made  to  any  official  who  does  not  himself  make  the 
way  easy,  and  the  weak  are  always  well  prepared,  either  by  the  methods 
that  I  have  described  or  by  their  own  instincts,  before  actual  corrup- 
tion is  attempted.  The  "campaign  of  education"  for  the  public  is 
often  carried  on  by  a  subordinate  of  the  agent  who  knows  nothing 
whatever  of  his  chief's  corrupt  operations — frequently  by  some  man  of 
special  local  information  and  influence.  Sometimes  reckless  agents, 
sure  of  their  "boodle"  votes,  entirely  disregard  public  opinion;  but 
the  most  successful  bribers  are  those  that  have  the  greatest  skill  in 
combining  effective  bribery  with  all  possible  attention  to  the  proprieties. 
The  present  condition  of  State  and  municipal  government  has  devel- 
oped a  species  of  mi  an  possessing  these  qualities  to  such  a  high  degree 
that  nearly  all  bribery  passes  undetected.  The  old  and  gross  forms 
of  corruption  would  be  exposed  at  once.  The  manipulation  of  legis- 
latures differs  from  the  manipulation  of  smaller  bodies  only  in  the 
complication  involved  in  the  larger  number  of  men  concerned,  the 
effects  of  conflicting  or  interfering  bills,  party  politics,  and  a  hundred 
similar  conditions. 

As  to  the  classes  of  men  most  easily  accessible  to  corrupt  influ- 
ences, agents  invariably  agree.  Easily  first  are  leaders  of  workingmen's 
or  farmers'  political  movements.  In  estimating  an  elected  body,  the 
members  elected  on  such  tickets  are  placed  on  the  directly  purchasable 
list  without  much  inquiry.  Next  come  the  editors  of  country  news- 
papers and  newspapers  in  small  cities ;  then  country  lawyers  and  that 
class  of  city  lawyers  who  usually  seek  such  positions,  though  lawyers 
and  editors  as  a  rule  prefer  to  gloss  over  the  transaction  by  the  pretence 
of  professional  services  which  deceives  no  one  concerned.  Keligious 
profession  rarely  makes  much  difference  with  politicians,  although  it 
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tends  to  render  them  more  cautious  and  leads  them  to  insist  on  indi- 
rect methods  of  approach  when  both  parties  perfectly  understand  the 
end  to  be  reached  and  are  equally  anxious  to  attain  it.  Nothing  is 
more  common  with  such  men,  when  receiving  money  for  "services," 
than  the  expression,  "Now  you  understand  perfectly  that  this  has 
nothing  to  do  with  my  vote  " ;  and  if  they  receive  a  better  offer  from 
another  quarter  and  the  outraged  agent  reproaches  them  with  desert- 
ing him,  they  quote  his  own  language  against  him ! .  "  The  religious 
sharps,"  say  the  agents,  "won't  stay  bought."  Perhaps  they  have 
mushy  intellects  which  really  deceive  their  owners  in  such  matters, 
but  the  few  clergymen  who  drift  into  practical  politics  can  almost 
always  be  bought  by  indirect  methods.  Farmers  are  likely  to  fall  an 
easy  prey  to  unaccustomed  social  attentions,  and  are  exceedingly  sus- 
ceptible to  a  form  of  influence  of  which  I  can  only  hint  in  these  pages, 
but  which  is  constantly  employed  with  success. 

The  only  remedy  for  municipal  corruption  is  to  elect  no  man  to 
ofhce  who  is  not  free  from  debt.  Moral  reputation  is  a  flimsy  security 
for  conduct;  financial  competence  is  a  very  good  security  indeed.  A 
man  out  of  debt  and  with  a  bank  account,  even  a  small  one,  is  not 
likely  to  be  corrupted.  Corruption  involves  slavery  to  the  corrupter, 
and  all  men  love  freedom.  The  most  venal  man  living  prefers  at  the 
last  moment  to  be  able  to  vote  as  he  pleases.  The  private  circum- 
stances of  nominees  should  therefore  be  a  matter  of  public  discussion. 
When  State  and  municipal  legislatures  are  composed  entirely  of  men 
whose  incomes  habitually  exceed  their  expenses  the  problem  of  cor- 
ruption will  be  nearly  solved.  Until  then  we  may  look  for  bribery 
wherever  water-works,  gas-works,  or  electrical  plants  are  to  be  estab- 
lished, in  the  granting  of  street  franchises,  in  the  adoption  of  school 
text-books,  in  the  regulation  of  licenses,  and,  in  fact,  in  most  circum- 
stances where  legislative  or  State  action  affects  large  private  interests. 
The  remedies  which  seem  to  me  likely  to  be  most  effective  are  wide 
publicity  of  the  conditions  that  invite  corruption  and  careful  scrutiny 
of  the  financial  condition  of  candidates.  The  main  point  is  to  remove 
temptation,  on  the  one  hand,  by  selecting  officials  from  the  class  of 
men  that  are  financially  independent,  and,  on  the  other,  by  giving 
them  the  fewest  possible  opportunities  to  exercise  official  discretion  in 
a  manner  to  affect  private  interests. 
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Perhaps  the  migratory  tendency  of  a  large  number  of  people  who 
leave  their  comfortable  homes  both  in  summer  and  winter  is  the 
manifestation  of  that  restlessness  and  wandering  instinct  which  ap- 
pears to  be  an  integral  part  of  human  life.  For  the  children  of  the 
desert  and  the  nomads,  whose  hearth-stones  are  portable,  there  may  be 
some  excuse ;  but  many  Americans,  after  the  attainment  of  an  inde- 
pendence, immediately  proceed  to  build  or  to  buy  habitations,  which 
they  furnish  luxuriously  and  fill  with  every  comfort  and  with  works 
of  art ;  and  when  this  is  done  they  abandon  them  or  enjoy  them  only 
for  brief  periods  during  the  year. 

An  analysis  of  this  desire  for  change  by  persons  who  desert  their 
more  or  less  attractive  firesides  as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  do  so 
would  be  an  interesting  though  difficult  matter.  Probably  the 
dominant  motive  is  that  which  leads  to  congregation  and  which  is 
shared  by  the  birds  of  the  field  and  by  other  animals.  We,  as  Ameri- 
cans, are  undoubtedly  losing  our  love  of  home,  and  our  wanderings 
are  perhaps  becoming  more  extensive  and  general  than  those  of  any 
other  nation,  for  every  season  shows  an  exodus  from  the  larger  cities. 
Another  motive,  which  is  often  nothing  more  than  a  mere  excuse, 
arises  from  the  search  for  health.  How  sincere  this  always  is  I  leave 
others  to  judge,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  grave  doubt  whether  people 
would  travel  as  they  now  do  if  the  craving  for  relief  from  suffering 
was  attended  by  self-denial  or  very  great  personal  inconvenience.  The 
indulgence  in  small-talk  which  springs  from  ailments  and  weaknesses 
is  for  some  an  agreeable  diversion.  Lord  Houghton,  in  one  of  his 
letters  upon  Cannes,  says:  "The  two  subjects  of  conversation  are 
'  lungs  '  and  '  anemones  ' — 'Whether  the  former  are  really  injured  or 
whether  one  lady  has  found  some  variety  of  the  latter  which  the 
other  has  not  got."  But  the  invalids  we  meet  at  the  so-called 
"resorts  "  do  not  always  confine  themselves  to  these  limited  subjects. 
The  hypochondriac  finds  victims  who  more  or  less  willingly  listen  to 
his  story  or  he  amuses  himself,  where  he  can,  by  indulging  in  new  and 
varied  forms  of  treatment  to  his  heart's  content.     The  consumptive 
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passes  his  time  in  weighing  himself  repeatedly  through  the  day,  or 
gains  the  sympathy  of  those  whom  his  condition  and  appearance 
attract.  In  many  respects,  in  this  country,  the  "  winter-resort "  is 
simply  a  transplantation  of  the  "summer-resort"  with  all  its  customs 
and  habits,  differing  from  foreign  watering-places  and  spas^  which  are 
for  the  most  part  distinctive.  It  is  only  about  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
and  perhaps  less,  since  people  in  this  country  seriously  began  to  find 
winter-resorts  upon  their  own  continent,  and  before  that  time  the 
migrations  were  almost  entirely  to  the  Eiviera,  Egypt,  and  Algiers, 
and  even  now  a  goodly  number  of  the  very  rich  prefer  European  life 
to  anything  they  can  find  here.  The  usual  hegira  includes  several 
classes  of  people:  the  really  ill,  the  convalescent,  those  with  imagi- 
nary ailments  who  make  trifling  illnesses  an  excuse,  and  the  pleasure- 
seeker  pure  and  simple. 

So  far  as  the  actual  merits  and  advantages  of  different  localities 
are  concerned,  miore  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  selection  of  climatic 
and  atmospheric  qualifications  than  any  other,  the  first  desideratum 
being  warmth  and  sunshine,  the  next  mineral  springs;  and  if  the 
place  possesses  one  or  the  other  or  both,  the  advantages  of  gay  life, 
scenery,  and  accessibility  are  considered.  Of  course,  fashion  stamps 
its  impress  upon  this  resort  or  that  and  weighs  strongly  with  many 
people,  and  the  public  are  exceedingly  fickle  in  patronizing  these 
places.  But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  provision  of  substantial  and 
attractive  improvements  is  always  a  determining  factor,  as  is  shown 
in  Florida  and  California  since  the  erection  of  the  palatial  hotels  at 
St.  Augustine  and  the  huge  caravansaries  at  Pasadena  and  elsewhere. 

The  histories  of  health-resorts  and  the  agencies  leading  to  their 
developmxcnt  are  extremely  interesting,  and  while  the  success  of  some 
of  them  is  often  accidental,  this  is  far  from  being  the  rule.  Thomas- 
ville,  Ga.,  which  is  one  of  the  most  quiet  and  refined  winter  resting- 
places  for  Northern  invalids,  was  started  by  one  New  York  phy- 
sician who  was  in  the  habit  of  going  there  for  his  winter  shooting. 
Asheville,  N.  C,  which  twenty  years  ago  was  a  squalid  railroad 
village,  has  grown  to  a  town  of  twelve  thousand  inhabitants,  with 
no  less  than  four  or  five  hotels,  and  in  this  case  also  it  was  a  gentle- 
man from  Philadelphia  who  in  a  most  humble  way  laid  the  foundation 
for  its  present  prosperity.  Sometimes  the  medical  profession  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  creation  of  resorts.  Atlantic  City  and  Lakewood, 
N.  J.,  which  are  of  comparatively  recent  growth,  were  due  to  the 
quiet  support  of  the  physicians.      The  former  was    simply  a   New 
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Jersey  sand-hill  situated  on  the  coast  that  is  approached  rather  closely 
by  the  Gulf  Stream ;  as  if  by  magic  it  became  covered  with  houses 
and  hotels,  the  land  now  being  immensely  valuable.  The  project  of 
development  originated  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  growth  of  the  place 
was  assisted  by  a  number  of  physicians  who  received  complimentary 
railway  passes  from  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  This  resort  is  fre- 
quented by  a  very  diverse  set  of  visitors,  and  unlike  most  others  it 
has  developed  into  a  town  of  considerable  dimensions.  The  Hot 
Springs  of  Arkansas,  organized  by  a  party  of  Southwestern  physicians 
who  secured  concessions  from  the  Government,  is  a  resort  of  a  very 
different  character  and  almost  exclusively  frequented  by  men  whose 
ailments  are  commonly  the  result  of  dissipation.  It  has  lined  well  the 
pockets  of  its  projectors.  The  methods  pursued  of  inducing  people 
to  come  are,  to  say  the  least,  unique:  there  is  a  regular  set  of 
"runners  "  who  go  through  the  cars  before  the  train  enters  the  town, 
soliciting  patients  for  this  physician  or  that — a  feature  strongl}^  sug- 
gestive of  Chatham  Street  or  the  sailors'  boarding-houses  of  New 
York's  river-front.  Colorado  and  California  as  winter  health-resorts 
are  patronized  chiefly  by  persons  with  pulmonary  diseases,  and, 
strange  to  say,  by  a  large  number  of  English  people,  many  of  whom 
are  sent  directly  there.  At  Colorado  Springs  and  other  adjacent 
places  are  not  only  English  but  foreign  physicians,  some  of  whom 
have  left  foreign  sayiatoria  to  practise  in  a  new  country. 

During  the  past  two  years  attention  has  been  directed  to  a  new 
part  of  the  country  which  lies  between  the  thirtieth  and  fortieth 
parallels  and  includes  the  East  Tennessee  mountain  region,  which  had 
been  shut  out  from  the  rest  of  the  world  since  the  end  of  the  war. 
Thanks  to  the  investment  of  English  capital  and  the  enterprise  of 
a  number  of  the  leading  medical  men  of  New  York  and  elsewhere,  a 
superb  hotel  and  sanatorium  have  been  erected  near  Cumberland  Gap, 
and  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  follow  the  plan  of  some  of  the  foreign 
resorts  where  a  regularly  organized  "cure"  is  followed.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  how  fully  this  extensive  enterprise  will  be  patronized. 

Our  countrymen  are  much  more  independent  in  their  selection  of 
winter  abiding-places  than  foreign  invalids,  for  these,  as  a  rule,  have 
special  instructions  from  their  physicians,  who  are  familiar  with  the 
adaptation  of  the  desired  climate  to  the  disease — a  matter  that  should 
be  considered  here  more  often,  as  the  extremes  in  the  United  States 
are  very  great.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  find  a  consumptive 
seeking  a  high  elevation,  which  he  is  obliged  to  leave  because  of  the 
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hemorrhages  that  ensue,  or  of  a  person  recovering  from  a  fever  who 
goes  to  a  low  and  doubtful  locality  simply  because  it  is  warm.  It 
is  a  matter  of  feeling  and  taste  rather  than  judgment,  and  the  medical 
man  is  often  powerless  to  have  his  injunctions  carried  out.  Then, 
again,  recourse  to  springs  is  frightfully  abused.  In  no  place  of  which 
I  am  aware,  except  perhaps  Cumberland  Gap,  are  any  of  the  methods 
in  vogue  at  foreign  spas  regarded  at  all,  and  I  know  of  no  place 
where  a  systematic  "cure"  is  possible.  All  these  things  rather  di- 
minish the  value  of  resorts  for  curative  purposes,  and  if  people  get 
well  it  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  climate. 

So  far  as  the  social  side  is  concerned,  by  those  of  us  who  have 
been  abroad  it  is  difficult  to  recognize  in  American  winter-resorts  any- 
thing like  the  foreign  life,  for  there  is  a  paucity  of  amusement  and  a 
sameness  which  is  deplorable;  and  we  find  none  of  the  excitement 
and  diversion  that  is  obtainable  almost  everywhere  in  Europe  if 
needed.  Most  persons  who  have  idled  away  a  winter  upon  the  Med- 
iterranean need  not  be  reminded  of  Monte  Carlo  or  Nice,  the  fetes  that 
are  not  found  out  of  Catholic  countries,  the  carnival,  and  the  sprink- 
ling of  new  faces  and  interesting  people  that  flock  not  only  at  the 
Kiviera,  but  at  every  continental  resort.  Our  own  places  are  literally 
without  any  of  these  features,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  few  locali- 
ties in  which  cottages  have  beea  erected,  there  is  no  approach  to  villa 
life.  There  is  no  spa  of  which  I  am  aware  where  there  is  a  Trinkhalle, 
and  the  social  diversions  for  the  most  part,  beyond  the  "hops"  in 
long,  dismal  parlors  or  so-called  "private  theatricals,"  consist  in  the 
grouping  of  guests  about  the  fireplaces  in  the  large  halls  belonging  to 
many  of  the  hotels.  The  table  d^hote,  which  is  an  important  event  of 
the  day  abroad  and  varies  in  its  formality  from  the  collection  of 
"  Cook's  tourists  "  in  the  modest  pension  or  cheap  hotel  to  the  dignity 
of  a  great  Swiss  hostelry,  is  nowhere  found  here.  Perhaps  much  of 
the  attractiveness  of  places  abroad  which  are  frequented  not  only  in 
summer  but  in  winter  is  due  to  the  presence  of  nobility,  which,  of 
course,  is  missing  in  a  republican  country;  but  a  faint  reflex  of  this 
attends  the  advent  of  a  "social  leader,"  who  has  been  turned  to 
good  account  by  many  an  industrious  hotel-keeper.  It  is  unfair  to 
judge  every  one  in  this  way,  but  it  is  undeniable  that  the  receipts 
of  a  languishing  hotel  are  vastly  increased  by  the  chatty  letters  of  a 
"  correspondent  "  who  announces  the  arrival  of  half  a  score  of  people 
with  fashionable  names. 

I  have  been  asked,  "  Why,  for  instance,  should  a   man   go   to 
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southern  California,  Colorado,  or  to  Florida,  or  why  should  he  go  to 
one  of  these  places  rather  than  to  any  other  ?  "  From  a  medical  point 
of  view  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  winter  climate  of  southern  Califor- 
nia, with  no  sudden  changes,  where  the  air  is  warm  and  there  is  a 
peculiar  kind  of  soft  sea-breeze  that  belongs  to  the  Pacific,  is  admira- 
bly adapted  to  a  certain  class  of  consumptives  and  to  sufferers  from 
organic  nervous  diseases.  Colorado,  on  the  contrary,  possesses  a  high 
altitude,  dry,  clear,  cold  air,  and  stimulating  influences  like  those  of 
St.  Moritz  or  Maloja,  which  are  specially  adapted  to  the  person  whose 
nervous  system  is  depressed ;  but,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  it  is 
likely  to  aggravate  nervous  disorders  with  excitement,  epilepsy,  or 
chorea,  or  in  fact  any  neurotic  disorder,  though  there  are  exceptions. 
Certain  parts  of  Florida  are  adapted  to  those  who  can  stand  an  ordinary 
summer  temperature,  and  if  the  drainage  is  good  it  has  its  advantages 
where  the  particular  ailment  is  aggravated  by  cold.  So  far  as  the 
social  aspects  of  the  three  places  are  concerned,  there  is  a  wide  differ- 
ence which  it  would  be  difficult  to  describe.  There  is  much  more 
permanency  in  the  Pacific  Coast  life,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
Colorado,  while  the  health-resorts  of  Florida  we  know  are  largely 
given  up  to  what  hotel  people  call  "  transient  trade."  Few  are  aware 
of  the  existence  in  several  places  in  Colorado  of  the  most  delightful 
colonies,  recruited  from  England  and  elsewhere,  where  there  is  little 
fashion  or  ostentation. 

The  distances  in  our  country  are  such  as  to  demand  an  increase  in 
the  comforts  of  railroad  travel.  The  companies  are  bringing  this 
about,  but  much  more  is  needed  to  reduce  discomfort  to  a  minimum. 
In  the  early  days  the  very  difficulty  of  access  undoubtedly  enhanced 
the  pleasure  of  those  who  were  obliged  to  take  a  stage-coach  journey ; 
but  to-day  all  this  is  changed.  Luxurious  special  trains,  provided 
with  every  convenience,  bring  the  different  winter-resorts  almost  to 
our  doors,  and  the  tourist  may  enter  his  Pullman  car  here  and  not 
leave  it  until  he  reaches  Florida  twenty-seven  hours  later.  As  a 
dozen  years  ago  this  State  was  a  terra  incognita^  the  change  seems  mar- 
vellous. I  understand  that  one  company  is  about  to  inaugurate  a  still 
greater  improvement  by  establishing  a  train  of  specially  constructed 
cars  for  invalids,  with  devices  for  ventilation  and  a  kitchen  and  an  ob- 
servatory car,  which  will  obviate  many  of  the  present  discomforts. 

The  meteorological  disturbances  have  been  so  extreme,  especially 
during  this  winter,  that  it  is  often  impossible  to  fix  with  any  certainty 
upon  a  particular  locality  for  the  invalid ;  for  when  we  find  that  in 
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sub-tropical  regions  where,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  tlie  orange 
and  banana  flourish,  the  thermometer  takes  a  sudden  drop  and  the 
mercury  hovers  about  the  freezing-point,  the  home  fireside  seems  to 
be  really  the  best  place  of  refuge.  There  is  none  of  the  ordinary 
equability  of  climate  in  this  country  that  exists  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  and  which  permits  the  medical  man  to  regulate  with  some 
definiteness  the  migrations  of  his  patients  and  to  decide  whether  the 
Kiviera,  Pau,  or  Biarritz,  or  Algiers  be  the  best  place,  so  that  after  all 
we  can  lay  down  only  general  rules.  The  desiderata  are,  without 
doubt,  a  fair  average  of  sunshine  and  warmth  and  dryness,  which  are 
to  be  sought  in  southern  latitudes.  Certain  classes  of  cases  need 
stimulation,  and  to  these  belong  the  anaemic  and  debilitated,  as  well 
as  patients  recovering  from  surgical  operations  or  low  fevers.  For 
these  people  bracing  sea-air,  which  may  be  obtained  by  a  sea-voyage 
or  by  a  sojourn  at  a  coast-resort,  is  advisable ;  and  if  the  debility  be 
due  to  some  pulmonary  disease  which  has  secured  an  obstinate  foot- 
hold, when  a  tendency  to  acute  relapse  is  not  imminent,  a  high  eleva- 
tion is  much  better  than  any  other,  especially  if  the  air  is  dry  and  pure. 
Some  of  the  places  in  the  Engadine,  such  as  Davos  or  St.  Mo- 
ritz,  are  found  to  be  highly  beneficial  to  patients  with  some  forms 
of  pulmonary  disease,  and  such  localities  as  Colorado,  western  North 
Carolina,  and  eastern  Tennessee,  where  the  winter  temperature  is  not 
too  low,  very  often  effect  a  speedy  amelioration  and  oftentimes  the 
disappearance  of  consolidation  which  attends  serious  disease  of  the 
lungs.  The  benefits  accruing  from  such  a  change  are  the  gaining  in 
weight  and  the  disappearance  of  the  cough  and  of  other  symptoms. 
This  is  due  to  several  causes  which  are  peculiar  to  mountainous  regions. 
There  are  not  only  the  dryness  of  the  air  and  very  great  purity,  but 
the  delicate  air-passages  of  the  invalid  are  not  exposed  to  the  irritation 
from  floating  organisms  and  other  substances,  and  there  is  a  tonic 
influence  in  a  high  latitude  which  certainly  favors  assimilation  and 
cheerfulness.  In  most  mountain  regions,  especially  at  these  temperate 
localities,  the  sunshine  is  not  attended  by  great  heat,  there  being  a 
preponderance  of  the  violet  rays  of  the  spectrum  which  have  a  bene- 
ficial chemical  action  upon  the  blood.  It  is  a  fact  recognized  by 
medical  men  that  diseases  attended  by  defective  excretion,  including 
rheumatic  affections  and  diseases  of  the  kidneys  and  liver,  should  seek 
low  levels  where  the  air  is  warm  and  dry.  As  an  authority  upon  this 
subject  has  pointed  out,  it  is  difiicult  to  find  a  locality  at  once  dry, 
warm,  and  equable,  for  a  high  degree  of  warmth  with  corresponding 
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dryness  is  a  necessity  attended  by  "  great  differences  between  sun  and 
shade  temperatures  and  between  diurnal  and  nocturnal  temperatures." 
But  this  may  be  provided  for  by  wearing  woollen  clothing  and  avoid- 
ing exposure  after  dark. 

In  regard  to  the  advice  to  be  given  to  nervous  invalids,  much  is  to 
be  said  and  many  questions  are  to  be  considered,  for  the  indications, 
as  we  all  know,  vary  very  greatly.  It  is  certain  that  many  of  these 
are  so  restless  that  mere  change  of  scene  and  constant  action  are 
primary  necessities,  and  it  matters  little  where  they  go  so  long  as  they 
are  comfortable  and  get  mental  recreation. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  inadvisability  of  mountain  resorts  for 
a  certain  class  of  patients,  especially  for  those  who  suffer  from  locomo- 
tor ataxia,  epilepsy,  and  chorea,  or  whose  ailments  are  likely  to  be 
aggravated  by  the  rarified  air  of  high  latitudes.  For  hysterical  or  neu- 
rasthenic invalids,  or  for  those  whose  morbid  concentration  is  increased 
by  loneliness  or  opportunity  for  reflection,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
say  that  dull  places  are  likely  to  aggravate  seriously  their  depression. 

There  is  much  dispute  as  to  the  care  of  persons  suffering  from 
advanced  pulmonary  disease,  but  after  all  there  are  certain  principles 
which  govern  the  doctor  and  his  patient  in  the  selection  of  a  winter- 
resort.  It  is  well  known  that  warm,  moist  climates  like  Madeira, 
Nassau,  or  Bermuda  are  best  adapted  where  the  cough  is  constant 
and  what  is  popularly  known  as  "  dry,"  and  that  in  the  opposite  con- 
dition a  warm,  dry  climate  is  preferable.  An  English  writer  says  that 
"cases  of  chronic  phthisis  without  much  fever,  rapid  wasting,  or  large 
and  progressive  destruction  of  lung-tissue  are  alone  applicable  for  cli- 
matic treatment."  The  mistake  which  I  think  is  generally  made  is 
that  these  patients  are  sent  away  from  home  when  their  disease  has 
made  such  progress  as  to  be  practically  in  the  last  stages,  and  it  is  no 
uncommon  thing  to  find  many  unfortunate  sufferers  dying  in  some 
out-of-the-way  place  several  hundreds  or  thousands  of  miles  from  their 
friends  and  comfortable  homes.  For  this  reason  no  injudicious 
search  for  health  should  be  made  unless  with  the  full  approval  of  the 
family  physician  or  some  equally  competent  person,  for  there  are  a 
variety  of  dangers  of  which  the  patient  is  unable  to  judge  for  himself 
and  which  must  be  determined  by  some  one  conversant  with  disease 
and  climatic  influences.  There  can  be  little  or  no  doubt  that  very 
often  the  discomforts  of  badly  appointed  hotels  or  sanatoria  not 
only  increase  disease,  but  shorten  life,  and  the  pilgrimage  becomes 
one  of  suffering  or  entirely  barren  of  results. 
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It  cannot  be  disputed  that,  in  most  cases,  worries,  excitement,  and 
the  discomforts  incident  to  a  temporary  residence  where  all  the  com- 
forts of  home  are  missing  are  often  prejudicial,  and  the  benefits  of  a 
particular  locality  are  greatly  outweighed.  An  extended  residence, 
of  course,  with  adaptation  to  the  surroundings  is  to  be  preferred,  and 
to  those  persons  who  are  really  ill  it  is  much  wiser  that  they  should 
settle  down  in  one  locality  instead  of  migrating  from  place  to  place. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  sometimes  an  acclimatization  must  be  gone 
through  with,  and  this  occupies  a  variable  period.  I  have  myself 
known  much  harm  to  result  from  sudden  changes  from  widely 
separated  resorts,  and  it  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  people  who  really 
suffer  are  made  much  worse  by  this  restless  and  erratic  transition.  Of 
course  this  does  not  apply  to  some  nervous  invalids  to  whom  variety 
is  most  important. 

To  invalids  with  well-established  diseases  there  is  no  doubt  about 
the  desirability  of  a  permanent  home  which  is  best  suited  to  them. 
Of  course  this  involves  at  times  a  species  of  exile,  and  such  a  com- 
pulsory removal  from  friends  and  family  is  exceedingly  trying  and 
inconvenient,  for  the  locality  which  brings  immunity  from  suffering 
and  retards  the  progress  of  a  particular  disease  is  not  always  cheerful 
or  congenial.  The  slavery  which  some  pulmonary  diseases  implies, 
especially  to  people  of  moderate  means,  is  apt  not  only  to  alter  the 
life,  but  to  crush  the  spirits  of  many  a  doomed  one.  I  can  recall  the 
case  of  a  very  prominent  young  professional  man  whose  metropolitan 
career  was  full  of  promise  and  who  was  obliged  to  seek  a  lonely  and 
wild  region  as  the  only  place  in  which  he  could  live  with  comfort; 
whenever  he  returned  to  civilization  he  was  subject  to  an  alarming 
hemorrhage,  so  that  finally  he  adapted  himself  to  his  enforced  sur- 
roundings. All  this  suggests  that  health-resorts  should  be  made  as 
attractive  as  possible  and  that  confirmed  invalids  should  take  more 
interest  in  the  work  of  establishing  sanatoria  and  hygienic  villages. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  various  parts  of  the  country  more  care  will 
be  exercised  in  the  construction  of  hotels  and  that  greater  provision 
will  be  made  for  the  amusement  and  comfort  of  searchers  for  health 
who  are  driven  from  their  own  homes. 

Allan  McLane  Hamilton. 


THE  COST  OF  SILYEK  AND   THE  PROFITS  OF  MINING. 

"  What  does  it  cost  to  open  a  silver-mine  and  take  out  a  million 
dollars?  "  This  comprehensive  inquiry  is  said  to  have  been  addressed, 
some  years  ago,  by  a  Chinese  mandarin,  through  an  interpreter,  to  an 
American  geologist.  The  geologist,  employed  by  the  viceroy,  Li 
Hung  Chang,  to  examine  some  mineral  deposits  in  Northern  China, 
had  just  arrived  in  Tientsin.  The  occasion  was  the  first  formal  inter- 
view between  the  geologist  and  a  council  of  Chinese  officials,  held  for 
the  purpose  of  some  preliminary  discussion  of  the  business  in  hand. 
The  man  of  science  was  perhaps  somewhat  embarrassed  by  a  question 
so  unanswerable  in  definite  terms,  and  his  embarrassment  could  not 
have  been  diminished  by  the  further  inquiries  and  observations  which 
followed,  showing  how  much  more  was  expected  of  him  than  he  could 
possibly  give.  "How  deep  down  must  you  go  to  get  silver?"  was 
asked  without  any  satisfactory  reply.  "  How  deep  must  you  go  for 
gold?  "  with  no  better  result.  "  How  far  can  you  see  into  the  ground, 
anyway?"  And  on  being  told  that  the  geologist's  vision  could  not 
actually  penetrate  the  crust  of  the  earth,  the  mandarin  added  the  re- 
mark, perhaps  not  intended  for  interpretation,  but  not  withheld  by  the 
interpreter,  "Have  we  brought  a  foreign  devil  here  to  tell  us  just 
what's  on  top?     Any  Chinaman  can  do  that." 

Crude  and  vague  as  the  mandarin's  ideas  must  appear  to  those 
who  know  something  of  mining  operations,  they  are  not  wholly  without 
parallel  among  people  who  are  supposed  to  be  better  informed.  The 
chief  of  the  United  States  Geological  Bureau  was  called  upon  ofiicially, 
some  years  ago,  to  report  the  amount  of  gold  and  silver  then  available 
in  the  mines  of  the  country  or  likely  to  be  produced  by  the  continued 
development  of  our  mineral  resources,  a  question  practically  unan- 
swerable; and  it  would  appear  from  the  tone  of  some  writers  now 
discussing  the  silver  question,  and  who  seem  to  believe  that  the  product 
of  this  country  is  costing  but  a  few  cents  per  ounce,  that  if  they 
were  called  upon  to  reply  to  the  mandarin's  first  question,  quoted  at 
the  beginning  of  this  paper,  their  answer  would  be  very  far  from  in- 
dicating the  real  truth  touching  the  average  cost  of  producing  silver. 
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Much  has  been  said  lately  about  the  very  low  cost  at  which  silver 
is  being  produced,  at  some  new  mines  in  Colorado ;  and  Mr.  M.  L. 
Scudder,  Jr.,  in  a  series  of  interesting  articles  published  in  the  Chicago 
"  Economist,"  has  set  forth  the  results  of  his  inquiries,  from  which 
it  appears  that  at  the  Last  Chance  Mine  at  Creede,  opened  hardly 
more  than  a  year  ago,  the  average  cost  of  silver  produced  (prob- 
ably about  one  million  ounces)  had  been  twenty-four  and  one-half 
cents  per  ounce,  including  cost  of  houses,  wagon  roads,  and  other  im- 
provements ;  at  the  Amethyst,  also  at  Creede,  the  cost  had  been  forty- 
four  cents  per  ounce,  including  all  outlays  for  improvements ;  at  the 
Mollie  Gibson,  at  Aspen,  the  product  of  1891,  about  two  million  ounces, 
had  cost  twenty-six  and  three-fifth  cents  per  ounce,  including  all  out- 
lays for  improvement  and  development,  or  sixteen  and  three-fifth 
cents  per  ounce  for  current  costs  of  production  alone ;  and  for  1892, 
estimating  monthly  expenses  at  thirty  thousand  dollars  and  product 
two  hundred  and  eighteen  thousand  ounces,  the  cost  per  ounce  would 
be  thirteen  and  seven- tenth  cents. 

Wide  generalizations  have  been  based  on  these  figures,  and  the 
impression  appears  to  be  that  these  operations  indicate  the  average  cost 
of  producing  silver  under  existing  conditions.  But  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  such  ore  bodies  and  such  conditions  are  very  exceptional, 
and  in  similarly  exceptional  cases  in  times  past  have  always  proved 
to  be  temporary.  I  do  not  mean  that  they  may  not  yet  produce  large 
quantities  of  silver,  and  at  a  profit  sufiicient  to  enrich  greatly  their 
owners;  but  all  experience  shows  that  such  extraordinary  ore  bodies 
are  exhaustible,  and  that  their  very  productive  career  is  usually  of 
comparatively  short  duration.  Now,  while  such  exceptional  operations 
as  these  must,  of  course,  reduce  the  average  cost  of  the  silver  product 
during  the  period  of  their  activity,  they  do  not  and  cannot  represent  the 
general  average  cost,  which,  based  upon  the  experience  of  all  the  pro- 
ducers, is  far  higher.  It  is,  in  fact,  only  the  fortunate  finder  of  a  bo- 
nanza who  gains  any  notable  profit  in  mining  the  precious  metals; 
it  is  almost  always  only  in  the  hope  of  finding  such  prizes  that  people 
engage  in  the  business ;  and  to  base  an  estimate  of  the  average  cost 
of  producing  silver  on  the  record  of  the  Mollie  Gibson  or  the  Last 
Chance  is  about  as  near  the  mark  as  it  would  be  to  take  the  fortune 
of  the  lucky  winner  of  the  grand  prize  in  the  Louisiana  Lottery  as 
a  measure  of  the  success  of  the  average  lottery  speculator. 

There  is  nothing  new  or  unprecedented  in  the  nature  of  these  re- 
ported operations ;  on  the  contrary,  the  fortunes  of  silver-mining  have 
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always  run  in  that  way,  unevenly  divided  between  tlie  lucky  few  and 
the  less  fortunate  or  wholly  unfortunate  many.  Not  only  so,  but  what 
is  said  now  of  the  cheap  cost  of  producing  silver  is  equally  true  of 
gold.  The  mode  of  occurrence  of  that  metal,  not  only  in  placers  but 
in  quartz  veins,  is  perhaps  still  more  likely  to  afford  rich  deposits 
which  give  their  owners  great  and  suddenly  acquired  profits.  Some 
years  ago  a  quartz  mine  in  California,  known  as  the  Bodie,  attained 
the  distinction  of  producing  more  gold  in  a  single  month  than  had 
ever  before  been  taken  in  the  same  number  of  days  from  any  one 
mine  in  that  gold-producing  State.  Its  reported  product  for  the  month 
was  six  hundred  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  gold.  That  means  thirty 
thousand  ounces.  As  the  costs  for  that  month  were  probably  not  far  from 
thirty  thousand  dollars,  the  cost  of  that  gold,  measured  in  the  temporary 
method  applied  to  the  silver  mines  now  attracting  attention  at  Creede, 
would  have  been  about  one  dollar  per  ounce,  or  one-twentieth  of  the 
value  of  the  product.  This  would  be  proportionately  equivalent  to 
producing  silver,  not  at  thirty  cents  per  ounce,  but  at  a  little  more  than 
four  cents  per  ounce. 

But  marvellously  rich  as  are  some  of  the  great  producers  of  silver 
at  the  present  moment,  there  is  no  single  mine  in  the  country  to-day 
— no  one  lode  or  vein — which  is,  even  in  a  remote  degree,  comparable 
as  a  source  of  silver  to  the  great  Comstock  lode,  which  was  discovered 
thirty-three  years  ago  and  which  has  since  produced  three  hundred 
million  dollars  to  four  hundred  million  dollars  in  gold  and  silver. 
Twenty  years  ago  it  was  the  great  disturber  of  the  silver  market  and 
the  first  cause  of  the  depression  in  the  value  of  silver.  When  at  that 
time  the  so-called  "  Big  Bonanza  "  of  that  lode  began  to  yield  its  treas- 
ure, the  astonishing  development  of  the  ore  body  seemed  to  promise 
such  a  production  of  silver  that  the  metal  might  perhaps  soon  cease 
to  be  deemed  precious.  The  actual  yield  of  that  ore  body  is  now  re- 
corded at  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  million  dollars,  of  which  about 
forty  per  cent  was  in  gold.  This  bonanza,  the  greatest  of  the  Com- 
stock lode,  belonging  to  the  companies  known  as  the  Consolidated 
Virginia  and  the  California  during  its  most  productive  period  of 
about  three  years,  when  it  was  at  its  best,  produced  about  one  million 
tons  of  ore,  yielding  about  one  hundred  dollars  per  ton,  or  one  hun- 
dred million  dollars,  of  which  thirty  million  dollars  went  for  costs  and 
seventy  million  dollars  remained  for  profits.  Its  product,  therefore, 
cost  thirty  per  cent  of  its  value ;  the  silver,  selling  then  for  about  one 
dollar  and  twenty  cents,  cost  between  thirty-five  and  forty  cents  per 
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ounce,  and  the  gold  cost  six  dollars  per  ounce,  being  worth,  saj,  twenty 
dollars.  This  was  during  the  most  favorable  part  of  its  record.  In 
its  whole  career  the  product  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  million  dollars 
afforded  dividends  of  seventy-eight  million  dollars,  or,  deducting  there- 
from some  small  assessments,  say  seventy-five  million  dollars  net 
profit,  so  that  the  total  cost  of  precious  metal  from  this  source  was 
over  forty  per  cent  of  its  value,  equal  to,  say,  fifty  cents  per  ounce 
for  silver.  But  this  record  was  notably  an  exceptional  feature  of  an 
exceptional  lode. 

The  bonanza  second  in  importance  to  the  one  just  mentioned  was 
that  known  as  the  Crown  Point  and  Belcher,  which  produced  about 
seventy  million  dollars  and  paid  about  twenty-six  million  dollars  in 
dividends,  which,  with  some  allowance  for  assessments,  would  show 
profits  equal  to  one-third  of  the  value  of  the  product  and  costs 
amounting  to  two-thirds  of  that  value.  This  means  that  the  average 
cost  of  an  ounce  of  silver  from  this  great  bonanza  was  between  eighty 
and  eighty-six  cents.  In  all  the  history  of  that  great  vein  these — if  we 
except  the  little  Kentuck  mine,  which  made  about  one  million  dollars 
profit — were  the  only  two  ore  bodies  which,  in  the  long  run,  and 
on  making  up  a  general  accounting  from  first  to  last,  ever  produced 
enough  profit  to  equal  or,  in  some  cases,  hardly  to  approach  the  costs 
collected  in  assessments  by  the  several  companies  owning  them.  When 
we  make  up  a  complete  account,  covering  the  operations  of  the  Corn- 
stock  lode  for  thirty  years,  deducting  the  cost  and  the  profit  of  the 
entire  business  from  the  value  of  the  product,  the  assessments  col- 
lected, and  the  dividends  paid,  it  appears  that  the  productive  mines 
whose  records  are  known  have  yielded  about  three  hundred  and  twenty 
million  dollars  to  three  hundred  and  forty  million  dollars  in  gold  and 
silver,  and  have  paid  one  hundred  and  twenty -five  million  dollars  in 
dividends.  If  from  these  dividends  we  deduct  the  assessments  levied 
on  the  same  mines  which  made  the  product,  and  on  their  neighbors 
so  closely  related  to  them  that  they  must  be  considered  a  part  of  the 
same  account,  we  have  to  diminish  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
million  dollars  by  seventy -one  million  dollars,  leaving  a  profit  of,  say, 
fifty-four  million  dollars;  and  if  we  go  a  step  farther  and  take  into 
account  additional  assessments  upon  mines  of  the  same  district,  and 
really  forming  a  part  of  the  silver-mining  enterprise  in  that  neighbor- 
hood, we  have  to  diminish  the  above-stated  profits  by  twenty  million  dol- 
lars more  of  assessments,  leaving  a  final  profit  of  only  thirty-four  million 
dollars,  or  about  ten  per  cent  of  the  recorded  product.     By  this  account 
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the  product  would  have  cost  ninety  per  cent  of  its  value,  which,  taken 
at  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents,  would  show  that  for  every  ounce 
of  silver  produced  one  dollar  and  ten  cents  was  expended.  If  in  our 
account  we  allow  only  seventy-one  million  dollars  of  assessments,  the 
resulting  profit  of  fifty-four  million  dollars  would  still  be  less  than 
seventeen  per  cent  of  the  whole  product,  making  the  cost  on  that  basis, 
say,  not  far  from  one  dollar  per  ounce  for  the  silver. 

The  career  of  the  Comstock  lode  is  unparalleled,  not  only  in  the 
United  States  but  in  the  world,  when  its  yield  is  considered  together 
with  the  time  required  to  produce  it.  So  far  as  the  production  of  silver 
has  affected  its  commercial  value,  this  lode  has  had  more  to  do  with 
lowering  the  price  than  any  other  single  source  of  the  metal,  and  yet 
these  figures  go  to  show  that  the  average  cost  per  ounce  of  its  entire 
product  is  considerably  greater  than  the  market  value  of  an  ounce  of 
silver  to-day.  Its  now  visible  or  known  resources  are  comparatively 
small,  and  the  vein  is  looked  upon  at  the  present  time  as  practically 
exhausted,  and  no  longer  a  disturbing  element  in  the  silver  problem. 

I  think  it  a  fair  generalization,  based  on  wide  experience,  to  say 
that  those  gold  and  silver  mines  which  realize  a  profit  on  their  product 
equal  to  one-third  of  its  total  value  are  prosperous  far  beyond  the 
average.  It  is  only  the  lucky  finders  of  rich  prizes  who  do  much 
better,  as  in  the  now  conspicuous  instances  before  referred  to  in  Col- 
orado and  in  that  of  the  "Big  Bonanza,"  which  for  a  time  realized 
seventy  per  cent  in  profit.  I  think  the  records  of  precious-metal 
mines  generally  classed  among  the  notably  successful  w^ould  show 
that  the  percentage  of  profit  in  the  product  rarely  exceeds  one-third, 
while  in  the  majority  of  mines  known  as  profitable  it  usually  falls 
far  below  that  proportion.  The  Belcher  and  Crown  Point  bonanza, 
although  yielding  profits  at  that  rate  when  silver  was  selling  at  the  old 
standard  of  one  dollar  and  twenty-nine  cents,  would,  judged  by  the  divi- 
dends paid,  have  afforded  no  real  profit  with  silver  at  eighty-six 
cents.  As  the  price  of  silver  at  present  quotations  has  fallen  one- 
third,  the  majority  of  the  mines  which  could  at  former  prices  realize 
a  profit  sufiicient  to  justify  the  investment  of  capital  in  the  business 
can  now  gain  little  or  nothing,  and  many  of  them  could  only  continue 
working  at  a  loss.  Many  such  mines  have  already  ceased  operations, 
while  others  continue,  not  because  they  are  making  profits,  but  be- 
cause they  cannot  afford  to  stop  while  any  reasonable  hope  remains 
for  improvement  in  their  fortunes. 

The  silver  product  of  the  United  States  for  the  calendar  year  of 
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1891  is  estimated  by  the  United  States  Mint  Director  at  fifty-eight 
million  three  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  ounces  of  fine  metal,  repre- 
senting, at  the  commercial  value  of  silver  during  the  year  (nine  hun- 
dred and  eighty-eight  thousandths  of  a  dollar  per  fine  ounce),  a  total  of 
fifty-seven  million  six  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  and  forty  dollars. 

The  ''Engineering  and  Mining  Journal,"  in  its  annual  review,  pub- 
lishes a  record  of  the  dividends  paid  by  mining  companies  during  the 
same  year,  an  examination  of  which  shows  that  the  mines  whose 
product  is  known  to  be  mainly  silver  paid  dividends  amounting  to 
about  six  or  seven  million  dollars,  while  other  mines,  producing  a 
considerable  amount  of  silver  in  combination  with  other  metals,  paid 
dividends  of  two  or  three  million  dollars  more.  A  fair  estimate  of 
the  total  dividends  of  this  list,  derived  from  silver,  would  probably  be 
between  eight  and  nine  million  dollars,  or  about  fifteen  per  cent  of  the 
total  value  of  the  silver  product.  This  account  may  not  be  strictly 
accurate  and  may  not  show  the  whole  situation.  There  may  be  some 
omissions;  but  very  few  important  dividends  escape  attention,  and 
the  statement,  as  an  approximation  to  the  truth,  has  a  significance 
worth  consideration. 

If  the  silver  produced  in  1891  was  sold  at  about  one  dollar  per 
ounce  with  a  profit  of  fifteen  per  cent,  then  the  average  cost  per  ounce 
was  eighty-five  cents.  Now,  it  is  said  that  large  quantities  of  silver 
were  produced  that  year  at  twenty-five  cents ;  but  it  may  be  observed 
that  if  one-fourth  part  of  the  fifty-eight  million  ounces  were  produced 
at  a  cost  of  twenty -five  cents  and  sold  at  one  dollar,  the  resulting  profit 
would  equal  and  perhaps  considerably  exceed  all  the  dividends  before 
referred  to  and  leave  no  share  of  the  realized  profits  to  be  derived 
from  the  remaining  three-fourths  of  the  total  product.  In  fact,  if  all 
the  cheap  silver  of  the  year  only  reduced  the  average  cost  to  eighty- 
five  cents  per  ounce,  then  a  large  amount  of  silver  must  have  cost 
considerably  more  than  the  average,  and  probably  more  than  one  dol- 
lar per  ounce. 

Moreover,  while  there  were  perhaps  nine  million  dollars  for  divi- 
dends, there  was  also  an  unknown  but  large  amount  of  costs  collected 
in  assessments  or  some  other  form  of  investment  chargeable  to  the 
year's  business  as  a  whole.  These  items  cannot  all  be  precisely 
known ;  the  published  assessments  for  the  year  on  mines  of  silver  and 
of  gold  and  silver  amounted  to  nearly  three  million  dollars,  or  about 
one-third  the  amount  of  dividends,  while  costs  collected  in  other  forms 
might  easily  be  as  much  again  or  more ;  so  that  taken  into  this  ac- 
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count  they  would  considerably  reduce  the  fifteen  per  cent  of  profit  ap- 
parent in  the  dividends. 

The  silver  product  of  the  United  States  for  1892  is  not  precisely 
known  at  the  date  of  this  writing.  It  will  hardly  fall  below  and  may 
considerably  exceed  the  product  of  1891.  The  monthly  averages  of 
the  market  price  of  silver  indicate  an  average  price  for  1892  of  about 
eighty -seven  cents  per  ounce.  Supposing  the  country's  product  for 
the  year  to  be  sixty  million  onnces,  its  commercial  value,  at  this 
average  price,  would  be  a  little  over  fifty-two  million  dollars.  The 
statement  of  mining  dividends  for  the  year,  published  by  the  "  Engineer- 
ing and  Mining  Journal,"  in  its  issue  of  January  7,  shows  dividends 
to  the  credit  of  mines  producing  silver  mainly  or  alone  amounting  to 
about  five  million  dollars,  and  to  the  credit  of  mines  producing  silver 
in  combination  with  other  metals  further  dividends  amounting  to 
about  a  million  and  a  half  dollars  more,  attributable  only  in  part  to 
silver.  Allowing  for  some  omissions,  it  is  fair  to  estimate  seven 
millions  in  dividends  for  silver,  or  thirteen  to  fourteen  per  cent  of  the 
value  produced.  If  this  percentage  of  the  eighty-seven  cents  of  value 
realized  per  ounce  of  silver  sold,  say  twelve  cents,  fairly  indicates  the 
profit  in  the  product,  then  the  remainder,  say  seventy -five  cents  per 
ounce,  would  be  the  indicated  cost,  not  including,  however,  anything 
for  assessments  levied  or  other  calls  for  new  capital  invested,  charge- 
able to  the  business  and  tending  to  lessen  the  net  profit  and  increase 
the  real  cost.  But,  as  shown  in  the  case  of  the  previous  year,  if  a 
very  considerable  part  of  this  product  was  produced  at  twenty-five 
cents  per  ounce,  as  many  believe,  or  at  any  cost  far  below  the  average, 
then  another  considerable  part  must  have  been  produced  at  a  cost  far 
above  the  average  and,  some  of  it,  without  much  doubt,  far  above  the 
average  market  price. 

It  is  sometimes  a  question  how  far  the  cost  of  equipment  and 
opening  of  productive  mines  or  of  their  continued  development,  either 
during  unprofitable  intervals  or,  as  often  happens,  long  after  their 
profitable  career  has  ceased,  should  be  counted  in  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
duct ;  or  to  what  extent  the  fruitless  outlays  in  unsuccessful  ventures 
in  silver-mining  should  be  considered  an  item  in  the  cost  of  silver.  If 
all  the  silver-mining  in  the  country  were  done  under  one  management 
on  one  account  by  the  Government  or  by  one  individual  concern  or 
corporation,  the  real  cost  of  the  product  would  be  the  total  expense  in 
obtaining  it  from  all  sources,  both  profitable  and  unprofitable ;  but  no 
matter  how  wisely  or  well  managed,  there  would  inevitably  be  many 
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unsuccessful  ventures  and  many  fruitless  outlays,  none  necessarily  un- 
justifiable, but  still  disappointing  in  the  final  result,  all  of  which  would 
need  to  be  considered  in  the  final  account.  To  reckon  as  the  cost  of 
production  only  the  expenses  of  a  mine  during  its  productive  period, 
without  allowance  for  equipment,  prospecting,  and  all  necessary  de- 
velopment, as  some  seem  to  think  fair,  is  like  counting  the  cost  of  a 
crop  at  only  the  expense  of  gathering  it,  without  considering  the  cost 
of  the  property  and  of  the  cultivation  necessary  to  its  production. 

Now,  if  the  cost  of  producing  silver  has  any  bearing  upon  the  ques- 
tions at  issue,  touching  its  valae  and  its  relation  to  gold,  these  facts 
and  figures  are  worth  consideration,  because  they  should  tend  to  cor- 
rect an  apparently  prevalent  impression  that  the  average  cost  of  silver 
is  far  below  even  its  present  market  price.  These  statements  go  to 
show  that  only  the  most  fortunate  producers,  the  finders  of  the  great 
prizes,  can  produce  silver  at  any  large  profit,  while  the  average  pro- 
ducer, especially  at  the  present  time,  must  content  himself  with  a  very 
small  profit  and  be  glad  if  he  does  not  make  a  loss.  Many  of  the  silver 
mines  are  closed  as  unprofitable  under  existing  conditions,  and  it  is 
my  belief  that  the  majority  of  people  whose  money  is  now  invested  in 
silver-mining  enterprises  can  buy  silver  in  the  market  cheaper  than 
they  can  produce  it. 

These  figures  show  that  the  cost  of  the  product  even  of  the  great 
Crown  Point  and  Belcher  ore  body  probably  amounted  to  the  market 
value  at  to-day's  prices ;  that  the  average  cost  per  ounce  of  the  whole 
Comstock  product  of  silver  is  probably  far  above  the  present  price ; 
and  taking  into  account  the  whole  situation,  and  especially  if  includ- 
ing the  costs  of  the  unsuccessful  silver-mining  enterprises — not  the 
wild  schemes,  undertaken  without  good  reason,  which  ought  never 
to  have  been  begun,  but  those  justifiable  ventures  which  ultimately 
prove  to  be  disappointing,  unprofitable,  and  costly — I  thinJi  it  doubt- 
ful if  all  the  silver  ever  produced  in  the  United  States,  reckoned  at 
the  old  standard  of  1.29,  would,  after  deducting  from  its  value  the  cost 
of  its  production,  return  the  capital  invested  in  the  operation.  The 
great  profits  of  silver-mining  go  to  the  fortunate  few;  the  average 
miner  of  the  precious  metals  is  not  over-prosperous.  Good  mines  are 
like  the  saints — "  for  many  are  called  but  few  are  chosen." 

James  D.  Hague. 


THE  CONDITION  OF  WAGE-EAKNING  WOMEN. 

Our  wage-earning  women  and  children  are  grouped  into  five 
classes,  New  England  being  preeminently  the  textile  district.  Each 
of  these  States  contains  model  industrial  establishments  supporting 
excellent  tenements  or  separate  homes  for  workers,  libraries,  clubs, 
even  hospitals  for  the  sick  or  the  injured  operatives,  as  at  Lowell. 
Factory  laws  have  reached  their  highest  development  in  Massachu- 
setts, other  New  England  commonwealths  lagging  behind.  There  the 
sixty-hour  week  prevails,  reduced  to  fifty-eight  in  Fall  Kiver ;  children 
under  thirteen  are  forbidden  in  mills  or  shops,  and  for  those  under 
fourteen  twenty-two  weeks'  schooling  each  year  is  obligatory;  acci- 
dents must  be  reported  and  employers  are  liable  for  damages.  Thirty- 
three  inspectors,  two  of  whom  are  women,  enforce  these  acts. 

Manufacturing  New  England,  Puritan  and  homogeneous  no  longer, 
speaks  a  French  ^:)atoz5.  The  influx  of  French-Canadians  and  their 
domestication  and  economic  effect  on  wages  began  with  the  stimulus 
given  to  •  manufactures  by  the  Civil  War,  when  these  operatives 
were  brought  and  housed  in  hastily-constructed  tenements,  with- 
out drainage  or  conveniences,  which  still  exist  around  many  mills, 
a  reproach  to  civilization.  Setting  up  a  tiny  stove  and  spreading 
mattresses  on  bare  floors,  parents  and  offspring  overran  the  factories, 
hoarding  wages  for  a  time,  then  returning  home  to  buy  a  farm.  Illit- 
erate, living  wretchedly,  inspiring  fear  and  aversion  in  neighbors, 
unfamiliar  with  the  English  tongue,  they  overran  entire  districts,  and 
there  are  to-day  "  little  Canadas  "  of  crowded  barracks  owned  perhaps 
by  fellow-Canadians  become  investors,  each  house  populated  by  from 
three  to  fifty  families,  who  dwell  under  social  conditions  truly  amazing. 
Eight  married  couples,  besides  six  tenants,  board  in  a  tenement  of 
three  or  four  rooms,  women  sleeping  in  one  apartment,  men  in  another, 
their  children  left  in  Canada  or  farmed  to  aged  care-takers.  Only  two 
of  these  adults  can  read,  but  all  own  bank-books  and  are  industrious. 

Higher-grade  and  domesticated  Canadians  purchase  homes,  support 
churches  and  parochial  schools,  French  newspapers  and  social  clubs; 
and  they  buy  abandoned  New  England    farms.     Aggregate  family 
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earnings  reach  tlie  thousands,  for  fifteen  pledges  of  affection  surround 
many  boards  and  twenty -one  scions  of  the  same  parents  is  no  rarity. 
Wherever  this  prolific  race  appears  wages  drop.  With  lower  standards 
of  living  at  first,  and  later  with  superior  thrift,  they  underbid  Nova 
Scotians,  Irish,  and  English,  becoming  as  formidable  rivals  as  our 
bread-winners'  other  foe,  the  childless  married  worker — New  Eng- 
landers  being  so  often  childless  as  to  encourage  divorce  and  threaten 
the  perpetuity  of  the  race. 

Boston  toilers  winning  industrial  prizes  share  the  city's  intellectual 
life.  Suspender-makers  belong  to  Browning  clubs,  a  necktie-worker 
writes  magazine  verses,  a  "  button-holer  "  buys  oratorio  tickets.  More 
than  other  wage-earners,  Boston  girls  are  homeless,  dwelling  in  lodg- 
ings and  eating  at  restaurants,  neglected  when  ill,  without  resources  if 
unemployed ;  their  path  shadowed  by  competitors  eager  to  displace 
them  at  less  pay — Italians  or  high-school  graduates  working  for 
pocket-money.  Merchants  advertise  for  "girls  who  live  at  home,  to 
learn  the  business  " — a  device  to  fill  the  firm's  coffers  by  inveigling 
artisans  and  small  shopkeepers  into  presenting  their  daughters  with 
board  that  the  daughters  may  engage  for  wages  which  will  barely 
clothe  them.  This  unwise,  uneconomic  gift  from  parents  enables  the 
daughters  to  set  prices  for  adults  at  a  figure  on  which  no  unassisted 
girl  can  live.  Were  subsistence  charged  for  at  home,  the  worker 
must  earn  more  and  spend  less.  Mechanics  and  clerks  pay  from 
their  own  pockets  half  the  wages  dae  their  daughters  from  establish- 
ments such  as  these.  Of  17,427  wage-earners,  one-tenth  earn  but  one 
hundred  dollars  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  yearly,  less  than  two 
dollars  and  three  dollars  a  week — a  pittance  that  scarcely  buys  food. 
Truly  self-supporting  females  are  often  in  rags  and  broken  boots,  desti- 
tute of  over-shoes,  umbrella,  or  waterproof,  and  without  flannel  in  winter. 

Working  mothers  are  equally  wretched,  spending  for  their  own 
needs  not  five  dollars  a  year,  debts  and  insurance  absorbing  gains  and 
the  husband's  ninety  cents  to  one  dollar  and  a  half  a  day  being  in- 
sufficient to  feed  eight  mouths.  With  envy  such  a  wife  describes 
"two  old  maids  "  who  have  laid  by  "a  b'ilerful  o'  money."  For  her- 
self, until  her  "young  ones  ''  labor  there  is  no  outlook,  only  fear  that 
"  Frenchy  in  the  next  alley  "  may  take  away  her  six  looms. 

Nothing  being  saved  toward  marriage,  newly -wedded  couples  buy 
furniture  on  usurious  instalment  plans,  the  bride  weaving  to  meet 
the  payments.  Children  come  fast,  illness  and  death  occur,  grocer 
and  landlord  clamor;    furthermore,  loss  of  employment  befalls  even 
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prudent,  industrious  husbands.  Then  the  already  overtasked  mother 
leaves  one  child  in  charge  at  home  and  returns  to  the  mill.  What 
happens?  In  a  hovel  one  day  I  saw  a  maid  of  nine  with  five  younger 
dirtj  toddlers  in  line  before  her,  weeping  loudly.  She  was  beating 
each  in  turn  with  a  heavy  leather  strap.  "  They  needs  it,"  explained 
the  tiny  guardian.  "  Ma,  she  hollers  at  'em,  but  I  ain't  got  no  big 
voice  like  ma,  so  I  lets  go  at  'em  with  the  strop  three  times  a  day." 

Native  New  England  workers  are  not  extinct,  and  on  them  de- 
volves the  care  of  parents  and  dependents.  That  industrial  men  sup- 
port the  aged,  orphaned,  and  helpless  is  a  popular  fallacy.  Since 
women  have  gained  independent  livelihoods,  men  shirk  family  ties, 
throw  off  their  parents,  marry  rashly,  and  often  disappear  when  an  heir 
is  born,  most  mothers  of  creche  children  being  deserted  wives. 

The  second  group  of  working-women  focuses  at  New  York,  with 
environment  wholly  urban,  a  congested  industrial  population  compli- 
cating the  economic  problem.  Bad  factory  or  home  surroundings 
intensify  the  life-struggle,  offsetting  higher  wages,  factory  supervision, 
and  just  and  liberal  terms  of  employment.  Here  reckless  competition 
and  middle-men  cut  prices;  here  immigrants  with  low  standards  and 
of  temper  alien  to  American  character  submerge  all  callings  and 
"freeze  out"  domesticated  workers  who  contribute  to  our  national 
character  traits  and  capabilities  which  strengthen  our  civilization. 
Here  mercantile  houses  offer  as  wide  a  field  for  abuses  as  for  ad- 
vancement, and  unscrupulous  dealers  cheat,  oppress,  and  decamp 
without  paying  employees.  Finely  equipped,  admirably  conducted 
factories  and  shops  in  every  industry  are  flanked  by  hideous  rookeries. 

Of  late,  excellent  factory  laws,  enforced  by  ten  men  and  eight 
women  inspectors,  have  improved  shop  conditions  in  New  York  and 
Brooklyn,  reducing  child-labor  fifty  per  cent.  Children  under  four- 
teen are  excluded  from  manufactories,  also  those  under  sixteen  who 
cannot  read  and  write  English.  Though  education  is  compulsory,  in- 
sufficient school  sittings  reduce  the  benefits  of  this  provision.  The 
present  statutes  are  defective,  too,  in  omitting  mercantile  firms  from 
responsibility  to  the  law  and  in  failing  to  protect  adults  as  well  as 
minors  by  the  ten-hour  clause,  since  not  otherwise  can  sweaters  be 
prevented  from  driving  hands  sixteen  and  nineteen  hours  a  day  dur- 
ing many  successive  weeks,  seven  days  in  the  week  at  that. 

Native  workers  of  native  parentage  are  scarcely  found,  the  best  of 
this  elass  having  risen  above  manual  into  semi-professional  vocations, 
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and  those  less  plucky  and  ambitious  having  yielded  to  our  assimilated 
immigrants  in  qualities  which  command  success — endurance,  deter- 
mination, adaptability,  thrift,  and  energy.  Certainly  the  American 
native  for  two  generations  is  not  found  at  the  top.  Forewomen, 
head  dressmakers,  drapers,  buyers,  higher-paid  saleswomen,  are  either 
of  foreign  parentage  or  outright  foreigners.  The  native  is  found  often 
at  the  bottom.  Unmarried  or  widowed,  gaunt,  hollow-eyed,  bitter 
against  the  hordes  who,  subsisting  on  scraps  and  working  for  a  song, 
rob  her  of  bread,  she  still  bristles  with  prejudices,  will  neither  consort 
with  Catholics  nor  be  "  bossed  "  by  Jews.  Unable  to  pay  board  by  a 
saleswoman's  wage  on  which  her  Hebrew  neighbor  thrives,  she  drifts 
into  a  cloak-shop,  and  stranded  in  dull  season,  finishes  knee-breeches 
in  a  garret  for  six  cents  a  dozen.  No  friendly  working-girls'  club  can 
lure  her,  no  industrial  millennium  will  dawn  for  her,  and  her  sister 
with  less  pride  and  stamina  sometimes  sinks  into  pauperism  or  prosti- 
tution— where  Jews  are  rarely  seen. 

Two  types  of  wage-earning  capacity  congregate  in  cities — the  ablest, 
busiest,  most  fortunate,  and  numerically  the  stronger;  and  the 
neediest,  idlest,  most  incompetent,  who  hang  on  the  outskirts  of  trade 
from  want  of  energy  to  penetrate  it  or  from  inadaptability  to  new 
surroundings.  All  remunerative  pursuits  attract  recruits  who  in  the 
absence  of  trades-unions  undermine  wages  by  competing  at  lower  rates. 
Wherever  the  rewards  of  industry  are  greatest  competition  is  fiercest, 
and  no  woman's  place  or  stipend  is  safe  or  fixed,  each  individual 
being  but  another  atom  flattened  by  livelier  protoplasm. 

True,  in  every  metropolis  many  girls  earn  good  wages,  live  com- 
fortably, save,  and  dress  well.  But  consider  home  conditions  where 
two  million  souls  inhabit  tenements !  The  belongings  of  prosperous 
bread-winners  mould  in  wretched,  unlighted  rooms  of  buildings  eight 
stories  high  and  twenty  feet  broad,  inhabited  by  from  thirty  to  seventy 
families,  with  a  rear  tenement  three  yards  away  and  a  third  huge  hive 
behind,  swarming  with  people  and  reeking  from  neglected  vaults. 
Women  who  must  climb  home  over  the  bodies  of  drunken  tramps 
asleep  on  the  filthy  stairs  take  little  pleasure  in  a  piano  whose  music 
is  drowned  by  the  orgies  of  fighting  neighbors.  Mattresses,  by  day 
strapped  to  doors  or  hung  out  of  windows,  at  night  cover  tenement 
floors  to  pack  in  hundreds  of  men  and  girls — illegal  lodgers.  By  the 
census  of  1880,  more  than  eighty-two  per  cent  of  New  York  house- 
holds resided  in  dwellings  containing  three  or  more  families.  Eecent 
comparison  by  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  assessed  value 
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and  rentals  of  six  hundred  and  forty -six  houses  in  bad  sanitary  con- 
dition in  Boston  proves  that  the  incomes  from  these  death-traps  average 
twelve  per  cent  on  assessed  valuation,  reaching  in  many  cases  thirty 
per  cent  and  even  forty-nine  per  cent.  In  New  York,  where  the  least 
habitable  dwellings  are  the  most  profitable  to  landlords,  Trinity  Church 
itself  owns  unsanitary  tenements  without  water  above  the  second  floor, 
and  recently  won  on  a  technicality  a  suit  brought  by  the  Board  of 
Health  to  compel  the  corporation  to  place  water  on  other  floors. 

In  the  poorest  quarters  of  foreign  cities — Whitechapel  in  London, 
Glasgow,  Eouen,  Naples — I  saw  no  such  concentration  of  squalor,  filth, 
airless  dark  pest-holes,  foul  closets  and  sinks,  such  massing  of  human 
beings  within  narrow,  damp,  windowless  walls  as  exist  in  New  York 
tenements.  And  I  busy  myself  only  with  workers — women  and  chil- 
dren following  a  recognized  occupation  while  employment  offers  or 
health  permits — not  with  charity  cases,  the  sick,  the  unemployed,  the 
criminal  classes.  I  "  slum  "  because  wage-earners  must  live  in  the 
slums — not  always  full-time  workers,  however,  since  laborers  at  low 
pay  not  only  get  odds  and  ends  of  work,  but  have  also  such  debased 
standards  of  comfort  and  so  few  wants  above  animal  wants  that  three 
or  four  days'  gains  keep  them  a  week  in  their  miserable  fashion.  Such 
desultory  intermittent  bread-winners  supersede  the  industrious,  under 
competitive  methods,  by  hiring  at  starvation  rates  and  levelling  all  pay 
to  their  wretched  requirements.  The  moral  points  itself:  increase 
standards  of  comfort  by  educating  and  uplifting  the  masses  and,  so  far 
as  economic  laws  allow,  wages  will  rise. 

The  third  industrial  group  sweeps  westward,  Philadelphia  lead- 
ing in  population  and  in  the  number  of  shop-workers  without  male 
providers  and  therefore  self-supporting.  Throughout  Pennsylvania, 
in  Baltimore,  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Indianapolis,  and  Louisville,  while 
thousands  of  female  wage-earners  must  work  or  starve,  other  pro- 
ducers are  partly  maintained  by  iron  and  railway  employees,  mechanics 
and  skilled  laborers,  for  whose  womankind  daily  toil  is  not  indispen- 
sable, although  the  wife's  or  daughter's  gains  change  a  precarious  into 
a  comfortable  family  existence. 

Notwithstanding  economic  supremacy,  Pennsylvania  has  no  fac- 
tory code.  In  1889  an  act  was  passed  restricting  the  labor  of  minors 
to  sixty  hours  a  week,  excluding  children  under  twelve  from  factories 
and  stores,  providing  for  the  safety  of  women  and  juveniles,  and  ap- 
pointing five  inspectors.     But  unscrupulous  employers  may  and  do 
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work  minors  twelve  to  sixteen  hours  daily  if  a  mill  breaks  down,  and 
the  hours  that  adults  are  required  to  toil  are  unlimited.  Loathsome 
tenement  factories  hiring  less  than  ten  persons  are  free  from  inspec- 
tion, and  payment  of  wages  semi-monthly  is  evaded.  Maryland's  ten- 
hour  law  applies  only  to  minors. 

Though  the  tenement  nuisance  taints  every  city — thirty-three  per 
cent  of  these  structures  in  prosperous  Buffalo  being  highly  unsanitary 
— all  this  region  is  the  paradise  of  separate  homes.  In  1880  less 
than  five  per  cent  of  Philadelphia  houses  held  each  three  families  or 
more,  and  eighty-four  per  cent  were  occupied  by  single  families.  Such 
social  surroundings  mitigate  the  lot  of  woman-drudges  and  child- 
slaves  ;  but  struggle  for  self-maintenance  always  means  hardship  for 
this  weaker  economic  element.  Native  workers  preponderate,  mostly 
country  girls,  a  large  percentage  of  whom  lodge  and  board.  The 
moral  tendencies  of  bread-winners  here  and  in  Baltimore  are  high, 
many  toilers  teaching  in  Sunday-schools  and  zealously  helping  their 
churches,  practical  Christians  "giving  to  the  Lord  "  the  literal  tenth  of 
scant  incomes.  A  mother  and  daughter  in  Charleston  with  combined 
wages  of  five  dollars  a  week  set  aside  fifty  cents  weekly  for  the  church 
before  buying  food,  and  a  Fall  Eiver  weaver  with  four  to  support  on 
three  hundred  dollars  a  year  gave  always  his  tenth.  Catholics  are 
fully  as  liberal. 

While  the  great  textile  mills  of  Philadelphia  are  unsurpassed, 
other  mills  and  factories  there  are  unsanitary  and  without  separate 
closet  accommodations  for  women.  Much  woollen  yarn  is  made  by 
such  juvenile  labor  that  the  product  is  bad  and  causes  woollen  and 
carpet  weavers  elsewhere  to  be  fined.  Cotton  factories  around  Balti- 
more provide  good  homes  with  gardens,  libraries,  and  schools ;  illit- 
eracy, nevertheless,  is  still  rife,  for  here  and  westward  first  appear  the 
"  poor  whites, "  as  unlettered  as  peasant  immigrants.  Factory  super- 
vision not  existing,  children  under  twelve  labor  illegally ;  four-year-olds 
shell  pease  and  stem  strawberries  in  dirty  canning  factories  among 
six  hundred  polyglots  from  five  A.M.  till  night.  At  work  in  tobacco 
little  ones  displace  the  adults,  and  glass-manufactories  notoriously 
violate  New  Jersey  and  Ohio  child-labor  laws,  the  strictest  yet  framed. 

At  work  on  clothing  and  underwear  wages  have  fallen  literally  to 
a  starvation  point,  a  fact  incontrovertible,  although  families  half -sup- 
ported by  father  and  sons  grow  rich  at  such  pursuits.  Factories 
turning  out  underwear  and  overalls  so  specialize  employment  that  the 
strain  shatters  the  operators'  health,  in  spite  sometimes  of  shop  com- 
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forts.  In  Quaker  villages  and  Bohemian  and  Polish  colonies,  partly 
maintained  home-workers  make  a  dozen  garments  for  the  price  due 
needy  seamstresses  for  one.  Men's  shirts  at  forty-nine  and  thirty- 
seven  cents  a  dozen,  men's  drawers  at  twenty-seven  cents  a  dozen,  and 
thread,  machine-rent,  and  expressage  deducted — these  rates,  accepted 
for  pocket-money,  become  the  highest  wages  that  can  be  obtained  by 
immobile  self-supporting  labor  excluded  from  factories  because  of 
invalid  or  infant  dependents.  "  Wholesalers  "  abandon  manufacturing 
to  escape  wear  and  tear,  rent,  and  changing  patents  in  machinery,  pre- 
ferring profits  through  the  sweater,  though  professing  to  desire  or- 
ganization among  needle-workers  to  resist  present  killing  rates.  This 
organization — useless  if  it  fail  to  comprise  the  homes  and  tenements 
— is  unlikely  to  occur.  To  further  it  is  one  of  the  holiest  missions  of 
the  century. 

The  Southern  wage-earning  group  presents  unique  conditions. 
New  occupations — any  occupations  indeed — for  women  are  a  boon  to 
this  impoverished  region.  Breaking  down  old  traditions  that  labor 
is  menial  and  degrading,  promising  industrial  independence,  provid- 
ing employment  alike  for  Negroes,  poor  whites,  farmers'  daughters, 
middle-class  families,  and  needy  ladies,  paying  trades  and  gainful 
pursuits  in  the  New  South  bring  a  righteous  emancipation.  The 
home-labor  supply  being  unlimited,  cotton,  coal,  and  iron  being  cheap, 
and  the  cost  of  living  being  lessened  by  a  mild  climate,  industries 
grow  apace;  and  notwithstanding  the  inertia  characteristic  of  agri- 
cultural countries  and  increased  by  slavery,  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  population  is  shifting,  cities  are  absorbing  population  from  the 
rural  districts,  small  tenants  are  deserting  their  holdings  to  crowd 
the  homeless  and  destitute  into  manufacturing  centres,  where  some 
become  good  operatives  and  acquire  a  competence,  others  work  fit- 
fully, and  many  live  by  the  toil  of  very  young  children.  Ownership 
of  homes  has  ensued  to  a  certain  extent,  but  there  has  been  a  greater 
stimulus  to  corporation  houses  and  villages,  some  excellent,  some 
sadly  disgraceful.  Nowhere  is  education  compulsory;  the  public 
schools,  new  and  ill-provided,  fail  to  reach  vast  numbers  even  of  the 
white  children,  and  illiterate  poor  whites  neglect  frequently  the  teach- 
ing provided,  while  the  blacks  monopolize  it.  Mississippi  and 
Georgia,  leading  where  Northern  States  have  not  followed,  have  es- 
tablished admirable  industrial  and  trade  schools — not  reformatories — 
for  needy  white  girls.      The   weekly   working  hours  in   the  South 
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average  seventy -two,  and  to  secure  half-time  Saturday,  children  and 
adults  labor  thirteen  and  fourteen  hours  daily  in  mills  and  stores. 
Georgia,  more  advanced  than  New  York  or  Pennsylvania,  limits  toil 
for  adults  to  sixty -six  hours  a  week ;  but  children  seven  and  eight 
years  old  are  permitted  to  drudge  eleven  hours  a  day.  Virginia's  law, 
often  violated,  excludes  children  under  twelve.  Louisiana  possesses 
a  fine  factory  code  and  the  ten -hour  day,  without  any  enforcing  power 
except  the  police.  In  other  States  the  straggling  enactments  recorded 
are  frequently  disregarded.  State  control  being  practically  a  dead 
letter.  Consideration  for  women  is  always  shown,  and  the  best  em- 
ployers shorten  the  working  day  and  pay  their  operatives  weekly. 

The  poor  white,  bare  of  comforts  and  often  ill-paid,  has  in  the 
Negro  an  industrial  rival  who  easily  subsists  on  less  and  underbids 
her  at  laundries,  tobacco-factories,  and  in  sewing.  Higher-grade 
Southerners  seek  employment,  even  against  the  family  wish,  at  clerk- 
ing, dressmaking,  patent  medicines,  binderies,  textiles,  box  and  cigar- 
ette factories,  free  from  the  blacks'  competition,  earning  pay  enough 
to  lessen  the  pinch  of  poverty.  Tobacco  affords  a  lucrative  pursuit 
without  odium,  darkies  appearing  only  in  its  lowest  branches ;  and  in 
a  model  Eichmond  factory  the  cigarette-girls  equal  the  best  Northern 
workers  in  position,  manners,  and  education.  Nowhere  else  in  the 
world  do  so  m.any  well-bred  women,  bankrupt  and  bereft  of  male 
providers,  labor  at  manual  callings  as  at  the  South,  pursuing  without 
loss  of  caste  vocations  which  elsewhere  involve  social  ostracism. 

The  last  gainful  division  belongs  to  the  Northwest  and  half-Euro- 
pean cities  like  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  and  Chicago,  part  of  whose 
foreign  prdfelkriat  pursues  un-American  ideals  of  comfort  and  morals. 
As  in  New  York,  conditions  characteristic  of  life  in  all  big  cities 
appear  to  be,  and  yet  are  not,  disadvantages  inherent  in  labor  itself: 
tenement  abominations,  high  rents,  the  "  submerged  tenth's "  im- 
portunate rivalry  depressing  wages  and  debasing  ethical  standards, 
the  rush  for  gain  trampling  out  justice  and  humanity.  Sweaters  and 
contractors  swarm ;  tenement  workers  delve  far  into  the  night,  some- 
times alongside  the  corpse  of  some  poor  baby  that  died  of  inanition. 
Separate  homes  are  less  infrequent,  air  and  light  more  plentiful  than  in 
New  York ;  yet  many  streets  consist  of  ill-constructed  houses  holding 
each  from  three  to  eight  families — a  population  in  degradation. 

No  factory  laws  exist  in  Illinois,  but  Chicago  has  municipal  regu- 
lations enforced  by  inspectors  of  both  sexes.      Missouri  mills   run 
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twelve  hours  a  day.  Suoh  restrictive  statutes  as  Western  States  have 
passed,  being  for  the  most  part  unaccompanied  by  supervision,  present 
few  obstacles  to  hard  or  unprincipled  employers.  All-night  work  is 
sometimes  required  of  women,  and  juveniles  of  teader  age  are  em- 
ployed in  many  industries.  A  recent  Ohio  enactment  empowering 
inspectors  to  abolish  child-labor  in  dangerous  and  unhealthful  spots 
has  done  much  to  root  out  this  evil.  Natives  with  difficulty  hold  the 
best  places  against  the  higher-class  immigrants  who  are  the  back-bone 
of  the  Northwest's  wonderful  development;  but  the  lower  working 
class,  coming  of  pauper  stock  in  the  Old  World,  remains  illiterate 
aad  untrained,  without  attachment  to  our  soil  or  institutions,  de- 
moralized by  sudden  liberty  and  hostile  to  our  labor  ideals.  Even  its 
Americanized  offspring,  after  the  sterile,  misdirected  teaching  of 
public  schools,  are  difficult  to  manage,  and  employers  have  recourse 
to  harsh  and  unscrupulous  methods.  Great  is  the  need  for  skilled 
labor.  Incompetent,  exacting,  unreliable  is  that  which  offers ;  hence 
are  bred  antagonisms  such  as  the  kindest  and  justest  proprietors 
cannot  dispel.  Capable  workers  suffer  from  fines  and  restrictions 
aimed  at  the  careless  and  untrustworthy;  "docking"  for  lost  time 
creates  discontent,  and  petty,  tyrannical  rules  diminish  the  toiler's 
self-respect.  While  wages  are  better  than  in  the  East,  living  is  dearer. 
From  the  partial  adoption  and  abuse  of  foreign  customs,  Sunday 
dance-halls  and  theatres,  with  bars  attached,  attract  the  rougher  work- 
girl.  Numbers  of  virtuous  bread-winners,  however,  contribute  regu- 
larly to  the  family  support,  work  under  just  and  liberal  employment, 
live  in  fairly  good  homes,  and  in  due  time  marry.  But  the  same 
class  that  suffers  in  the  East  suffers  more  in  Western  cities  from  the 
sharper,  unworn  wheels  of  the  new  industrial  Juggernaut. 

Sociological  students  observe  a  marked  awakening  in  the  employ- 
ing class,  with  improved  home  and  factory  conditions  for  workers  as 
the  result.  Proprietors  see  that  contented,  educated,  progressive  help 
is  cheapest.  Some  firms  allow  operatives  to  share  in  profits ;  others 
build  model  working-women's  homes  or  attractive  industrial  settle- 
ments, founding  libraries,  institutes,  clubs  for  workers,  and  gymna- 
siums. An  increasing  number  of  employers  pay  for  over-time, 
holidays,  and  vacations,  furnish  tea  at  noon,  continue  wages  to  the 
sick  or  aged,  and  act  always  as  their  employees'  best  friends. 

On  the  other  hand,  factory  and  shop  conditions  are  often  shocking, 
and  the  strain  of  most  callings  is  increasingly  relentless,  so  great  is 
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the  speed  of  machinery.  Few  work-rooms  are  ventilated  and  in  half 
of  them  the  occupants  are  overheated  or  chilled.  The  light  is  often 
wretched,  the  gas  is  destructive  to  the  sight,  and  the  air  is  contami- 
nated by  overcrowding.  Closets,  generally  filthy  and  inadequate  in 
number,  stand  in  these  packed  work-rooms  and  are  frequently  used 
by  both  sexes,  while  the  sinks,  sole  water-supply  for  hundreds  of 
beings,  are  placed  at  their  ill-smelling  doors.  Whole  buildings  are 
polluted  by  unscreened  closets  on  public  landings.  Moreover,  a  tardi- 
ness of  five  minutes  or  more  is  "  docked  "  at  rates  exceeding  thirty - 
fold  the  hourly  pay,  but  over-time  without  remuneration  is  required 
night  after  night.  Workers  are  needlessly  kept  waiting  for  materials 
and  mulcted  for  steam-power,  machine-rent,  thread,  and  tea.  Foremen 
and  forewomen  behave  sometimes  tyrannically,  and  agents  of  big  cor- 
porations steal  from  two  to  four  hours  a  week  extra  work  from  opera- 
tives and  boast  of  cheating  prosecuting  inspectors. 

Happily,  factory  restrictions  become  more  rigid,  although  confined 
to  few  States  and  there  inferior  to  the  radical  English  laws;  but 
thoughtful  proprietors  accept  them  with  better  grace  and  voluntarily 
provide  suitable  accommodations  for  women.  Their  individual  care 
renders  objectionable  callings  more  profitable  and  less  exhausting 
than  crowded  "genteel"  pursuits.  Cotton-weavers  at  Lowell,  rag- 
sorters  at  Cumberland  Mills,  Maine,  smoking-tobacco  packers  in  Louis- 
ville, have  better  homes,  steadier  and  less  trying  work,  more  recre- 
ation, greater  chance  to  save  and  to  marry  well  than  saleswomen 
in  cities  at  higher  salaries.  In  "  fashionable  "  establishments,  unpaid 
over-time  and  theft  of  wages  are  not  uncommon,  the  tension  is  greater, 
and  sanitary  conditions  are  often  worse.  Lunch-rooms  separate  from 
working  quarters  and  neglected  closets  are  unusual ;  workers  eat  amid 
machinery  or  in  gloomy  and  damp  rat-infested  basements  of  mercan- 
tile houses.  Fine  shops  and  factories  are  still  built  without  decent 
conveniences  for  women,  only  the  law's  strong  arm  forcing  owners  to 
furnish  these  essentials.  New  York  State  now  enables  her  inspectors 
to  require  dressing-rooms  to  be  added  to  shops  and  factories,  and 
henceforth  girls  need  not  outrage  modesty  by  putting  on  and  off 
their  working  clothes  before  men. 

The  dangers  are  manifold  to  which  wage-earners  are  exposed. 
Health  is  wrecked  by  constant  sitting  or  standing,  spinal  disease  fol- 
lows on  unnatural  positions,  limbs  are  distorted  by  atrophy  or  over- 
use, some  toilers  reaching  up  all  day,  others  stooping  over,  others  on 
all-fours.     Bad  light  impairs  the  sight,  the  roar  of  machinery  destroys 
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the  hearing.  Consumption  results  from  inhaling  dust,  from  overheat- 
ing or  exposure  and  wet  spinning.  Eag-pickers  contract  contagious 
diseases  and  nicotine  shatters  the  nerves  of  thousands.  And  worse, 
insecure  floors,  shaken  by  looms  or  presses,  fall  and  kill  operatives,  or 
elevators  descend  at  the  only  ingress  to  business  blocks,  striking  the 
unwary.  Unguarded  hatchways  yawn  in  many  rooms ;  belting  is  not 
shielded;  stairways  are  rickety  and  wholly  dark,  winding  around 
elevator  shafts,  death-traps  even  in  absence  of  fire.  In  deadly  occu- 
pations like  tile-making,  lead  poison  ends  the  worker ;  and  in  type- 
foundries,  brass-beating,  frame-gilding,  breathing  metal  dust  is  de- 
structive. From  applying  phosphorus  to  matches,  unless  extreme 
caution  be  used,  rotting  of  the  jaw  ensues,  causing  death.  Dust  of 
cotton,  flax,  bagging,  and  rope-mills,  soldering  jewelry  with  the  mouth 
at  the  gas-jet,  dyes  of  feathers  and  flowers — do  these  hurt  less  fatally 
because  no  blood  follows,  as  when  fingers  are  cut  off  in  stamping- 
presses  or  the  arm  is  torn  away  by  unguarded  machinery? 

For  the  distressing  consequences  of  child-labor  parents  are  respon- 
sible equally  with  sentimental  or  avaricious  employers,  who  argue 
that  the  little  one's  pay  is  needed  at  home  or  hire  it  at  less  wages  than 
adults  demand.  Such  cheap  labor  is  the  costliest,  almshouses  and 
hospitals  teeming  with  those  who  in  youth  were  factory  children. 
The  ten-year-old  spinner  becomes  stunted  in  mind  and  body  and  is 
forever  incapacitated  from  doing  an  adult's  full  work.  Accidents  are 
appallingly  frequent  to  juveniles  tending  machinery  or  working  at 
boiling-vats  or  molten  metals.  If  an  arm  be  thrust  impulsively  among 
moving  wheels,  if  the  head  be  turned  from  the  cutting-press,  or  if  the 
hand  and  foot  fail  to  act  in  concert,  the  fingers  are  severed  or  the 
whole  hand  chopped  off.  "  Carelessness,"  cries  the  employer.  Laws 
should  forbid  using  children  where  danger  is  incessant  and  accidents 
unavoidable  except  by  the  exercise  of  extreme  caution,  for  foresight 
is  lacking  in  the  young.  Premature  toil,  nearly  always  under  unsani- 
tary conditions,  affords  no  compensating  training.  Tending  machin- 
ery, washing  bottles  ten  or  twelve  dreary  hours  does  not  stimulate, 
but  dulls,  the  faculties.  Besides,  parents  become  morally  worse  for 
relaxing  their  efforts  to  support  the  family  and  spend  on  drink  or 
extravagance  the  little  drudges'  gains. 

Grant  that  the  unemployed  reap  fleeting  benefit  from  their  chil- 
dren's toil.  Eelease  the  infantile  producer,  and  the  number  of  the 
unemployed  will  dwindle,  since  restrictive  child-labor  laws  reduce  com- 
petition and  create  work  for  adults.     The  state,  having  an  interest 
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in  its  future  citizens,  should  guard  those  in  shops  against  dwarfed 
bodies  and  minds,  mutilation  and  distortion  and  degraded  spiritual 
tendencies  which  follow  ceaseless  drudgery  in  childhood. 

In  pursuit  of  a  livelihood,  the  hope  or  ultimate  intention  to  marry 
is  a  drawback  to  woman's  success.  She  enters  any  vocation  half- 
heartedly, not  as  a  life  career,  but  as  a  temporary  stop-gap.  Aban- 
doning her  trade  for  marriage,  years  afterward,  perhaps,  she  returns 
to  it  an  invalid  and  with  dependents,  her  hand  robbed  of  its  cunning  ; 
and  she  must  take  her  place  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder.  Economi- 
cally, indeed,  she  is  yet  an  industrial  makeshift,  rarely  displacing  man 
except  at  half  his  pay.  Again,  being  unorganized,  women  cannot 
fight.  Such  trades-unions  as  dare  form  are,  for  want  of  leadership, 
scotched  by  hard-hitting  manfuactiirers  at  one  blow,  few  associations 
surviving  one  formal  complaint  or  strike.  Shoe  and  tobacco  unions 
have  obtained  substantial  results  in  shortening  hours  and  raising  pay. 
Some  localities  and  industries  need  no  unions;  but  trade-workers, 
cooperating  for  defence  here,  as  in  England,  might  achieve  enormous 
benefits  for  female  wage-earners. 

In  the  intermittent  character  of  woman's  toil  lies  its  greatest  peril. 
Textile  work  continues  the  year  round ;  but  not  so  millinery,  dress, 
cloak,  shoe,  and  umbrella  making,  and  fur-sewing.  Summer  and 
winter  hosts  of  unemployed  knock  at  shop  and  factory  doors,  clamor- 
ous for  work.  They  lodge,  meanwhile,  on  the  charity  of  families  as 
straitened  as  themselves.  Shabby  and  cold,  they  are  kept  up  on  strong 
tea.  ''Get  thee  to  domestic  service!"  cries  one  class  of  reformers. 
How  ?  Where?  Employment-offices  are  often  notorious  frauds. 
Factory  wa3^s  these  pitiable  beings  know,  not  kitchen  ways.  Who 
wants  rags  and  inexperience?  Besides,  independent  gregarious  shop- 
life  draws  like  a  magnet  away  from  mistresses'  authority,  long  hours, 
and  night  and  Sunday  duties  in  the  solitude  of  the  distinctly  menial 
position  which,  truly  or  not,  is  deemed  a  barrier  to  social  advancement 
and  desirable  marriage.  It  is  when  nothing  has  been  laid  by  from 
previous  scant  wages,  when  debt  is  pressing,  when  even  jacket  and 
shoes  have  not  been  paid  for,  but  are  still  the  property  of  vendors  on 
the  instalment  plan,  that  the  immorality  of  work-girls  begins.  Is  it 
not  often  the  instinct  of  self-preservation? 

Our  wretched  competitive  system,  with  its  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
piece-workers  taken  on  for  a  busy  season  and  then  dropped  when  every 
steady  place  is  preempted,  causes  some  bread-winners  to  go  upon  the 
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streets.  When  scores  of  homeless  girls,  girls  who  support  dependents, 
are  turned  off  on  Saturday  night  in  cities  with  the  notice,  "  No  more 
work,"  vice  gathers  in  its  victims.  The  marvel  is  that  they  are  so 
few,  and  that  the  best  go  back  to  respectability  as  soon  as  employ- 
ment invites.  Saleswomen  at  three  dollars  and  four  dollars  a  week, 
compelled  to  dress  well  and  pay  board,  if  homeless  when  "fur- 
loughed,"  face  penury  or  prostitution.  The  vast  majority  choose 
want  rather  than  dishonor.  Many  of  our  workers,  I  believe  from  wide 
observation,  never  satisfy  the  pangs  of  hunger.  Who  wonders  that 
one  in  a  thousand,  quite  overwrought,  deadens  her  cravings  with  drink 
or  sells  herself  for  warmth  and  food?  Occasionally,  well-paid  wage- 
earners,  exposed  to  temptations  unknown  in  sheltered  homes,  drift 
into  easy  relations  with  men.  Exceptions  am.ong  the  foreign  element, 
also,  live  by  foreign  codes  on  elastic  terms ;  but  women  conforming  to 
such  traditions  of  morality  are  lax  because  of  foreign  habits,  not 
because  they  are  workers.  Our  bread-winners  are,  I  contend,  as 
chaste  as  our  middle  and  leisure  classes,  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  they  are  busier  and  necessarily  more  self-denying. 

The  United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor  shows  that  women, 
counting  both  skilled  workers  and  little  girls,  earn  five  dollars  and 
twenty-four  cents  a  week.  Wages  are  not  regulated  by  the  best 
employers  or  dealers,  but  by  the  selfish  and  mean  speculators,  cor- 
porations, unscrupulous  cutters  of  rates,  sweaters,  and  contractors. 
It  is  an  open  question  whether  woman's  pay  is  not  falling,  cost  and 
standards  of  living  considered.  Could  partly-supported  labor  and 
children  be  eliminated,  shop-employees  would  get  higher  rates.  Still 
there  are  other  economic  anomalies  that  affect  women's  wages. 
"Wholesalers  "  and  manufacturers  shut  up  their  factories  and  "give 
out  "  everything — umbrellas,  coats,  hair- wigs,  and  shrouds — to  be  made 
they  know  not  in  what  den  or  wrung  they  care  not  from  what  misery. 
There  is  needed  a  sense  of  personal  responsibility  among  merchants 
and  manufacturers.  A  stringent  law  firmly  enforced  is  a  lively  con- 
science-finder and  abates  many  evils.  No  sooner  had  the  Governor  of 
Massachusetts  thundered  his  edict  against  sweat:shops  than  wholesale 
dealers  "fairly  fell  over  one  another"  in  assuring  the  chief-inspector 
that  they  would  have  no  more  clothing  made  amid  tenement  filth. 
Again,  wages  are  depressed  by  over-stimulating  piece-work  and  its 
unscrupulous  use  by  proprietors  who  hesitate  to  confess  paying 
women  only  three  dollars  or  four  dollars  a  week,  yet  who  scale 
prices  so  that  only  experts  can  earn  this  sum.     Many  employers  cut 
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rates  as  soon  as,  by  desperate  exertion,  operatives  clear  five  dollars  a 
week.  Then,  underbidding  from  tbe  unemployed  is  a  fruitful  source 
of  low  wages.  While  immigration  flows  unchecked — capitalists 
favoring  a  superfluous  labor  supply — the  number  necessarily  idle  will 
increase.  Massachusetts  has  twenty  per  cent  of  her  workers  unem- 
ployed. One-fifth  of  our  bread-winners  stranded,  jumping  at  the  job 
of  more  fortunate  sisters  who  relax  their  strain — such  is  Mill's  "  illu- 
sory freedom  of  competition  " !  This  hungry  contingent,  reinforced  by 
half  or  wholly  supported  home-workers,  causes  a  precarious  tenure 
of  employment  and  a  fall  in  prices.  Lastly,  incompetence  plays 
havoc  with  wages.  Excessive  subdivision  of  labor  following  the  use 
of  machinery  incapacitates  for  all-round  work.  Eunning  presses  or 
sewing  long  seams  makes  automatons,  and  our  bread-winners  do  no 
one  thing  tolerably.  Public-school  graduates  are  falsely  educated, 
declasses^  unfitted  for  manual  pursuits,  while  the  immigrant  throngs 
are  less  adapted  for  intelligent  service.  They  are  in  the  lowest  scale 
of  apprenticeship,  and  their  wages,  pared  down  by  pitting  woman 
against  woman  in  this  lowest  apprenticeship  grade,  fix  the  scale  on 
which  permanent  remuneration  of  industry  is  based. 

Of  remedies,  a  capitation -tax  on  immigrants  would  give  fair  play 
to  domesticated  workers,  and  industrial  teaching  would  lift  them  and 
their  competitors  above  this  apprenticeship  stage.  Trade  and  house- 
keeping schools  would  make  dependent  females  self-supporting,  while 
manual  training  in  public  schools  would  develop  faculty  and  create 
power.  Children  of  the  poor  would  remain  at  school  after  the  age  of 
twelve  if  parents  knew  them  to  be  acquiring  arts  which  secured  self- 
maintenance.  Domestic  service  can  be  dignified  and  false  distinctions 
abrogated  between  saleswomen  and  cooks  or  maids  by  raising  cooking 
and  household  work  into  a  trade  or  profession.  Organization  and 
trades-unions  embracing  tenement  drudges  and  village  home-workers 
should  be  encouraged,  and  half-supported  females  should  be  dis- 
couraged from  competing  in  industry,  frowned  down  and  shamed 
unless  they  worked  on  a  business  basis  for  wages  enough  to  board 
and  clothe  themselves,  with  a  margin  for  sickness,  incidentals,  and 
saving.  Again,  the  woman  of  leisure  ought  to  know  the  real  condi- 
tion of  the  toilers  of  her  sex  and  to  use  her  social  position  to  influence 
public  sentiment  in  behalf  of  reforms  or  to  shape  remedial  legislation. 

Factory  laws  and  inspection  are  both  remedial  and  preventive  and 
need  to  be  adopted  by  every  State,  as  uniform  in  character  as  indus- 
trial interests  admit.     Enactments  should   protect  all  toilers,  young. 
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adult,  aged,  even  the  unborn,  prohibiting  pregnant  women  from  work- 
ing for  a  period  before  and  after  child-birth.  Seats  for  females 
should  be  everywhere  furnished,  hours  should  be  shortened,  child- 
labor  should  be  excluded,  the  age  of  admission  to  mills  advanced, 
overcrowding  prevented,  sanitation  secured,  fines  and  impositions  con- 
trolled, dangerous  callings  surrounded  with  safeguards,  and  damages 
paid  for  maiming  and  death.  Landlords  should  be  held  responsible 
for  faulty  building,  unsafe  stairways,  inadequate  heating,  and  improp- 
er plumbing,  so  as  to  give  tenant  manufacturers  no  excuse  for  bad 
surroundings.  In  houses  and  tenements  notoriously  unsanitary  rents 
should  be  voided,  especially  where  tenancy  is  a  condition  of  employ- 
ment. Ideal  landlords  scorning  unjust  gains  create  ideal  tenants, 
and  employers  who  value  human  beings  more  than  dollars,  who  deem 
the  welfare  of  the  employed  more  important  than  an  extra  product, 
make  grateful  and  prosperous  workers. 

Clare  de  Graffenried. 


AN  APPEAL  TO  EETIKE  GOVEKNMENT  PAPER  MONEY. 

It  is  strange  that  there  should  be  such  unrest  in  the  business 
world  when  all  statistics  show  that  there  is  great  prosperity.  To  the 
question,  why  this  is  so,  the  universal  answer  is  that  the  Government 
has  issued,  and  continues  to  issue,  paper  money  based  on  silver  pur- 
chases of  which  the  coined  dollar  is  worth  about  sixty-five  cents.  At 
present  the  danger  is  that  the  continuance  of  such  large  silver  pur- 
chases will  unsettle  confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  Government  to 
maintain  its  paper  issues  equal  in  value  to  gold.  In  view  of  the  ex- 
ports of  gold  when  imports  are  looked  for,  there  is  reason  for  this 
apprehension.  Now,  in  contemplating  this  situation,  as  a  retired 
merchant,  I  cannot  help  asking,  Is  it  really  the  silver  question  which 
causes  a  lack  of  confidence? 

Financially  the  country  is  in  a  very  sound  condition  and  has  been 
made  sick  artificially  by  maltreatment.  The  root  of  the  evil  is  in  en- 
acting laws  which  have  misled  the  people.  The  issuing  of  legal-tender 
notes  is  the  beginning  and  the  principal  cause  of  our  trouble.  After 
the  discovery  that  it  is  very  easy  to  get  these  notes  printed,  the  demand 
for  more  of  them  has  continually  increased.  Paper  money  on  a  silver 
basis  opened  the  way  to  keep  the  printing-presses  of  the  Govern- 
ment going,  and  half  the  people  cannot  get  enough.  The  Govern- 
ment has,  by  the  issuing  of  paper  money,  gone  out  of  its  legitimate 
way;  for  the  Constitution  sanctions  coining  money,  but  not  manu- 
facturing money. 

The  question  now  arises,  What  is  the  remedy?  There  is  a  remedy, 
and  I  think  I  can  show  that  it  will  act  beneficially  in  every  way 
desired  by  the  North  and  the  South  and  by  the  East  and  the  West. 
My  proposition  is  that  an  issue  of  five  hundred  millions  of  bonds  be 
made  under  the  following  conditions :  (1)  That  the  bonds  be  issued 
at  par,  payable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Government  in  gold  coin, 
principal  and  interest  in  registered  and  coupon  forms;  (2)  that  the 
bonds  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  two  per  cent  per  annum  and  the 
interest  be  payable  quarterly;  (3)  that  the  bonds  be  receivable  by 
the  Government  as  a  basis  for  issuing  national-bank  notes  according  to 
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present  laws ;  (4)  that  the  Government  should  receive  in  payment  of 
these  bonds  any  Government  paper  currency  or  coin  or  national-bank 
notes;  (5)  that  all  Government  paper  money  received  in  payment  of 
these  bonds  be  cancelled  and  no  more  issued  (in  case  of  coin  or  na- 
tional-bank-note payments  the  Government  should  cancel  an  equal 
amount  of  its  paper  currency) ;  (6)  that  the  Government  should  stop 
purchasing  silver  and  issue  no  more  coin  certificates  in  payment  thereof ; 
(7)  that  all  laws  enacted  for  keeping  a  reserve  in  the  Treasury  should, 
being  useless  as  soon  as  all  paper  money  is  cancelled,  be  void. 

What  would  be  the  results  of  this?  The  Government  owns  at 
present  about  seven  hundred  millions  of  metal  in  gold  coin,  in  silver 
coin,  and  in  silver  bullion — more  than  sufficient  to  pay  on  demand  all 
gold  certificates  and  all  silver  certificates  and  all  coin  certificates  lately 
issued  under  the  act  of  1890.  The  issue  of  five  hundred  millions  of 
bonds  is  much  more  than  is  needed  to  retire  every  legal-tender  note 
outstanding,  of  which  there  are  now  about  $332,000,000. 

Would  this  withdrawal  of  all  Government  paper  money  create  a 
shrinkage  in  the  currency?  It  would  not,  because  for  every  dollar  of 
paper  money  withdrawn  there  would  be  either  a  coined  dollar  paid  out 
or  a  national-bank  note  issued ;  and  there  being  no  use  in  keeping  any 
coin  as  a  reserve  in  the  Treasury,  the  consequence  would  be  a  steady 
increase  of  good  money. 

Would  the  people  be  willing  to  redeem  the  silver  dollars  of  which 
there  are  more  than  three  hundred  millions  in  the  Treasury?  Since 
under  the  proposed  law  there  would  be  no  more  paper  money  issued 
excej)t  national-bank  notes,  and  since  there  is  no  note  issued  smaller 
than  a  five-dollar  note,  the  consequence  would  be  that  small  change 
would  be  everywhere  so  demanded  that  the  supply  would  be  soon 
exhausted  and  the  people  would  be  anxious  to  have  plenty  of  silver 
dollars.  What  would  the  Government  do  with  the  silver  bullion  of 
which  it  owns  at  present  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  million  dollars' 
worth?  By  the  time  the  silver  dollars  are  all  paid  out  the  Govern- 
ment should  be  authorized  to  coin  more  dollars.  The  Government 
being  rid  of  its  immense  quantity  of  silver  coin  and  bullion  and  the 
money  in  circulation  being  of  the  best  kind,  there  is  hardly  a  doubt 
that  gradually  the  market  value  of  silver  would  approach  the  value 
of  one  dollar  in  gold  per  ounce. 

As  to  whether  there  would  be  any  need  of  another  conference  with 
other  nations  in  regard  to  silver  or  to  establish  a  universal  stand- 
ard for  money,  it  may  be  said  that,  while  the  United  States  should 
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always  act  for  tlie  good  of  all  tlie  people  provided  we  are  invited 
to  such  a  conference,  there  will  be  no  more  need  of  the  Government's 
making  any  effort  in  that  direction  nor  of  taking  the  initiative. ' 

Would  the  people  subscribe  to  such  a  loan  which  yields  such 
small  interest  ?  The  loan,  although  yielding  but  a  small  income,  would 
commend  itself  as  very  valuable  because  it  would  be  available  for  the 
issue  of  national-bank  notes  and  for  the  investment  of  large  estates, 
being  free  from  any  taxes,  and  it  would  offer  an  opportunity  to  those 
people  who  have  hoarded  gold,  distrusting  the  present  paper  circula- 
tion, as  much  safer  to  keep ;  and  in  the  form  of  a  registered  bond  it 
would  be  of  no  value  to  a  thief.  The  expectation  is  that  these  bonds 
would  in  a  short  time  sell  in  the  market  at  a  good  premium.  These 
bonds  should  be  offered  by  opening  subscription-books  all  over  the 
country  through  the  Treasury  and  the  sub-treasuries  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  through  all  the  national  banks;  and  a  subscription  with 
a  deposit  of  ten  per  cent  in  cash  or  in  Government  bonds  should  be 
accepted  as  binding  on  the  Government  to  accept.  In  this  way  all 
subscribers  without  much  outlay  would  give  the  Government  time  to 
prepare  the  national-bank  notes,  which  notes  the  Government  could 
at  once  accept  as  payment  for  the  bonds,  and  the  bonds  at  once  be  put 
in  the  title  of  the  bank  and  kept  as  is  usually  done  in  case  of  a  new 
issue  to  national  banks  by  the  Government.  The  bonds  being  issued 
in  sums  of  fifty  dollars  and  upward  would  offer  a  good  investment  to 
people  of  small  means,  and  these  people  should  have  the  preference  to 
large  subscribers  in  case  a  larger  loan  should  be  subscribed  than  five 
hundred  millions.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  expected  that  the 
banks,  the  life-insurance  companies,  the  savings  banks,  financial  insti- 
tutions, business  houses,  and  investors  of  every  kind  would  come 
forward  with  liberal  subscriptions  to  the  national  loan,  as  it  is  in  every 
way  to  their  interest  to  keep  the  credit  of  the  Government  good  and 
to  make  every  dollar  which  they  now  have  invested  as  good  as  a 
dollar  in  gold. 

The  different  issues  of  paper  money  existing  at  a  recent  date 
which  would  be  cancelled  consist  of — 

Legal-tender  notes .  .$332,084,234 

Silver  certificates , 324,552,532 

Treasury  notes,  Act  1890 125,000,000 

Currency  certificates,  Act  1872 10,550,000 

Gold  certificates 140,137,889 

Total $932,324,655 
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The  Government  had  at  the  same  date  as  assets  to  redeem  this  amount 
of  paper  money — 

Gold  and  bullion $239,226,561 

Silver  dollars 327,149,533 

Silver  bullion,  Act  1890 124,806,693 

Subsidiary  silver 11,499,579 

Total $702,682,366 

The  Government,  after  deducting  all  its  present  holdings,  has  need 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  only  about  $230,000,000  of  bonds, 
and  according  to  this  exhibit  there  is  really  no  need  of  such  a  large 
issue  of  bonds  as  five  hundred  millions. 

The  difference  between  the  proposal  I  make  and  the  proposal 
simply  to  stop  the  purchase  of  silver  is  very  great,  although  both 
aim  at  the  same  result.  While  merely  to  cease  purchasing  silver 
will  have  the  effect  of  injuring  the  silver  producer,  because  the  price 
of  silver  would  surely  go  down  in  the  market  after  the  repeal  of  the 
purchase  act,  the  plan  that  I  propose  would  have  the  tendency  of  mak- 
ing silver  stable  for  the  present,  with  a  sure  prospect  of  its  enhance- 
ment in  value  as  soon  as  the  loan  is  made. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  the  amount  of 
gold  assumed  to  be  hoarded  away  on  account  of  the  present  distrust  of 
the  currency  is  between  $350,000,000  and  $400,000,000,  estimating 
all  the  gold  in  the  country  to  amount  to  $600,000,000.  This  funding 
plan,  I  think,  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  mere  stopping  of  the  purchase 
of  silver,  because  it  would  remove  all  cause  for  distrusting  the  cur- 
rency. It  would  at  once  take  away  all  fear  of  coming  to  a  silver  basis, 
because  when  the  Government  cancels  all  the  paper  money  it  ceases 
to  be  asked  to  make  good  its  notes.  The  silver  question  would  cease 
to  trouble  because  all  the  silver  coin  would  really  assume  its  legitimate 
function  and  circulate  among  the  people,  while  the  merely  not  adding 
any  more  silver  to  the  Treasury's  possessions  could  only  have  the 
effect  of  depressing  the  price  of  silver.  The  Government  being  free 
from  all  responsibility  of  keeping  its  notes  at  par  with  gold,  could 
wait  the  pleasure  of  the  other  nations,  and  perhaps  they  would  find  it 
to  their  interest  to  make  a  new  standard  for  universal  money.  Sup- 
pose the  proposition  should  be  made  to  call  one  ounce  of  fine  silver 
equal  to  one  dollar  in  gold :  the  Government  can  use  its  silver  bullion 
to  coin  and  it  could  recoin  all  silver  dollars  to  that  standard. 

The  Government  has  assumed  a  position  which  is  contrary  to  its 
functions.     It  should  be  administered  free  from  all  interference  with 
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commerce,  but  it  has  interfered  very  much :  first,  by  issuing  legal- 
tender  notes  it  has  created  money;  secondly,  by  keeping  a  reserve 
fund  in  gold  in  its  treasury  it  has  interfered  with  the  banks^  and  con- 
trary to  its  function  it  is  doing  what  it  is  the  province  of  the  banks  to 
do ;  thirdly,  by  purchasing  silver  bullion  it  has  become  a  merchant  of 
metal,  and  has  assumed  a  responsibility  by  creating  an  artificial  value 
to  silver ;  fourthly,  by  issuing  its  coin-notes  for  the  purchase  of  silver 
bullion  and  promising  to  pay  the  same  on  demand  in  gold  it  has 
brought  about  this  most  dangerous  state  of  affairs. 

The  remedy,  plainly,  is  for  the  Government  to  borrow  enough 
money  in  such  sums  as  are  needed  and  at  such  interest  as  it  can  find 
advantageous ;  to  go  out  of  the  banking  business  and  out  of  the  money- 
manufacturing  business.  As  to  what  should  be  done  with  the  silver 
bullion  in  the  Treasury  after  the  Government  has  paid  out  all  its 
coined  silver  dollars,  if  the  demand  for  them  continued  the  bullion 
could  be  coined  in  more  dollar  pieces.  It  would  be  expected  that 
this  funding  would  enhance  the  value  of  silver  in  the  market  very 
much,  and  it  might  lead  to  bimetallism  throughout  the  world  by  the 
following  causes:  first,  it  would  show  in  practice  that  there  is  a  good 
use  for  silver  as  money  by  using  it  in  fact  and  not  by  using  a  substi- 
tute such  as  is  now  used  in  the  form  of  certificates  of  deposit  of  silver 
dollars — a  system  that  makes  the  Treasury  a  storehouse  for  the  coins 
and  prevents  their  circulation  among  the  people ;  secondly,  it  would  re- 
lieve the  Government  of  two  responsibilities — the  safe-keeping  of  the 
silver  and  the  guarantee  of  the  payment  of  its  certificates  of  deposit  on 
demand  in  gold;  thirdly,  it  would  withdraw  all  Government  paper 
money,  and  in  consequence  there  would  be  no  other  paper  money  left 
but  the  national-bank  notes  of  no  smaller  denomination  than  five- 
dollar  bills,  and  it  would  open  a  very  strong  demand  for  the  coined 
silver  dollars  in  the  Treasury,  when  there  would  be  a  real  and  legiti- 
mate demand  for  silver ;  fourthly,  it  would  show  other  nations  that  by 
withdrawing  their  paper  money  in  small  denominations  there  would 
be  a  universal  use  for  silver  money,  and  in  consequence  the  prospects 
of  opening  the  mints  of  all  nations  to  a  new  adopted  standard  would 
be  good  and  the  policy  of  universal  bimetallism  would  seem  more 
certain.  By  no  other  proposition  could  the  interests  of  the  silver  men 
be  so  well  protected,  and  in  no  other  way  could  commerce  be  better 
stimulated  than  by  insuring  to  it  the  best  money  and  plenty  of  it. 

Moses  Bruhl. 


A  PLAN   AND  A  PLEA   FOR  AMEPICAN   OPERA. 

In  considering  the  subject  of  the  permanent  establishment  of 
grand  opera  in  the  vernacular  and  of  original  productions  by  native 
composers,  the  following  conditions  appear  primarily  essential :  first, 
the  enterprise  should  be  a  public  and  not  a  private  enterprise; 
secondly,  sound  business  principles  in  the  management  are  needed  for 
permanent  success,  such  as  are  required  for  other  great  enterprises  of 
a  public  nature,  and  expenses  should  not  exceed  receipts,  at  least  be- 
yond, a  clearly  stipulated  sum;  thirdly,  the  cooperation  should  be 
secured  of  artists  inspired  by  devotion  to  art  instead  of  merely  merce- 
nary motives ;  fourthly,  to  insure  longer  employment  of  those  engaged, 
opera-chorus  societies  should  be  formed  in  the  principal  cities  of  the 
United  States  to  cooperate;  fifthly,  the  ballet  should  be  dispensed 
with,  and  costumes,  scenery,  and  other  accessories  should  be  purchased 
at  reasonable  prices;  sixthly,  a  volunteer  opera  chorus  should  be 
formed  to  augment  the  professional  force. 

A  lesson  may  be  learned  from  the  fate  of  the  so-called  National 
Opera  Company,  A  public-spirited  woman,  whose  sincerity  no  one 
questions,  conceived  a  lofty  purpose.  Supported  by  lavish  contribu- 
tions from  wealthy  and  public-spirited  citizens  of  New  York,  the 
enterprise  after  a  short  life  completely  failed.  The  causes  assigned 
were  various,  comprising,  among  others,  insincerity  of  artistic  purpose, 
for  the  "national"  character  of  the  enterprise  met  with  ridicule,  es- 
pecially in  the  West,  where  it  was  looked  upon  by  many  as  a  foreign 
craft  sailing  under  false  colors.  Even  its  purpose  as  a  public  enterprise 
has  been  called  into  question,  for  the  American  composers  point, 
with  apparent  justification,  to  the  fact  that  not  a  single  original  work 
was  produced,  nor,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  even  examined  to  dis- 
cover its  merits  and  feasibility.  While  these  and  many  other  reasons 
have  been  brought  forward  as  explanations  of  the  failure,  there  is  now 
no  doubt  that  the  main,  if  not  the  only,  cause  of  its  sudden  collapse 
was  extravagant  management.  One  of  the  directors,  who  had  occasion 
to  examine  the  receipts  after  the  collapse,  told  me  that  he  was  astounded 
at  the  largeness  of  the  income,  and  that  nothing  but  the  most  extrava- 
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gant  management  (for  whicli  lie,  of  course,  could  not  blame  the  lady 
at  the  head  of  it)  could  have  bankrupted  the  undertaking.  It  is  but 
fair  to  add,  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  appendage  of  ballet  was  an  unnec- 
essary incubus,  and  that  while  the  "  star  "  system  was  not  ostensibly 
countenanced,  the  salary  list  presented  a  spectacle  of  exorbitant  prices. 

The  failure  of  this  enterprise  has  been  so  disastrous  as  virtually  to 
have  retarded  the  progress  of  grand  opera  for  an  entire  generation  in 
this  country ;  for  however  sincere  and  practical  an  undertaking  may 
be,  however  different  the  motive,  however  reasonable  the  details,  and 
however  patriotic  the  design,  at  every  turn  the  ghost  of  the  original 
National  Opera  Company  is  conjured  up,  and  (though  the  poor 
thing,  strange  to  say,  speaks  mostly  French,  Italian,  and  German)  one 
is  told  to  consider  that  more  than  a  million  dollars  were  lost — they 
forbear  to  say  squandered — ^in  that  undertaking.  That  it  was  foreign 
wine  served  with  an  Am^erican  label  upon  it  they  appear  to  forget, 
and  so  they  now  refuse  even  to  taste  the  genuine  native  vintage  when 
it  is  offered  them.  I  do  not  question  the  honesty  of  purpose  of  Mr. 
Theodore  Thomas,  who  achieved  some  artistic  triumphs  of  which  any 
director  might  well  be  proud ;  and  the  suspicion  is  aroused  that  could 
he  have  gone  on,  the  ultimate  production  of  original  works  by  Ameri- 
can composers  would  have  been  seriously  considered..  But  the  disas- 
trous result  is  a  matter  of  history,  and  it  was  evidently  not  owing  to 
the  production  of  American  opera,  for  no  American  opera  was  pro- 
duced. It  would,  therefore,  seem  most  unjust  perennially  to  shake  the 
skeleton  of  this  enterprise  in  the  face  of  every  sincere  effort  in  behalf 
of  American  grand  opera  that  may  be  undertaken  in  the  future. 

It  would  appear  that  to  challenge  successfully  the  patriotic  support 
of  our  people,  the  undertaking  should  be  made  as  a  public  enterprise 
for  the  advancement  of  art  and  for  the  encouragement  of  native 
talent,  and  not  for  the  sole  profit  of  an  impresario  or  any  other  indi- 
vidual. This  could  be  accomplished  by  a  corporation  under  the  laws, 
not  for  profit,  or  with  a  possible  dividend  limited  to  three  or  four  per 
cent,  all  receipts  in  excess  of  expenses  to  be  placed  in  a  trust  fund 
in  the  hands  of  trustees  for  the  training  of  talented  singers  or  com- 
posers.     The  organization  might  be  conducted  on  the  following  lines: 

As  the  chorus  and  orchestra  are  the  basis  of  grand  opera,  they 
should  be  so  organized  as  to  secure  the  best  possible  results  at  the 
least  expense.  There  should  be  formed  an  opera-chorus  society  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen  not  dependent  upon  singing  for  a  livelihood- 
This  chorus  should  number  from  one  to  three  hundred  and  should 
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serve  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  professional  or  acting  salaried  chorus, 
which  would  not,  therefore,  need  be  so  large.  For  instance,  the  acting 
chorus  would  not  exceed  thirtj-iive  or  forty  singers,  for  the  auxiliary 
(volunteer)  chorus  would  sustain  the  eiisemhle  where  power  and  sonor- 
ous quality  were  necessary.  The  orchestra,  too,  could  be  greatly 
economized  to  general  advantage :  a  body  of  forty-five  or  fifty  being 
sufficient  for  the  work  of  accompanying,  this  could  be  augmented  in 
the  strings  by  students.  In  this  manner  a  body  of  sixty  effective 
players  could  be  secured,  with  from  thirty -six  to  forty-five  salaried 
performers.  In  Europe  almost  every  city  of  any  pretension  has  its 
local  opera  with  chorus  and  band,  supported  by  the  customary  pa- 
tronage of  some  petty  prince,  and  most  of  those  in  the  chorus  and 
the  orchestra  have  other  occupations  that  thus  render  it  unnecessary 
for  them  to  receive  from  music  their  entire  livelihood.  This  is  one  of 
the  chief  causes  of  the  prevalence  of  grand  opera  at  reasonable  prices. 

The  chorus  and  orchestra  having  thus  been  placed  upon  a  logical 
business  basis,  the  next  important  matter  would  be  the  solo  artists. 
Here  a  radical  change  should  be  made  at  the  start.  The  "  star  system  " 
should  not  be  tolerated.  When  one  considers  that  with  both  Italian 
and  German  companies  artists  have  been  paid  in  the  United  States  as 
much  in  a  single  month  as  they  received  in  their  native  land  in  a 
whole  year,  another  of  the  chief  reasons  for  the  failure  of  our  opera 
seasons  must  be  apparent.  It  is  asserted  even  that  some  singers  pos- 
sessing life  contracts  with  royal  opera  companies  abroad,  which  in- 
clude a  life  pension  after  a  certain  term  of  service,  have  surrendered 
these  for  a  single  season's  engagement  in  this  country. 

It  being  plain,  therefore,  that  purely  mercenary  motives  cannot 
find  a  place  in  a  scheme  of  the  character  proposed,  it  becomes  at  once 
apparent  that  native  singers,  as  far  as  possible,  should  be  engaged. 
It  is  most  likely  that  nearly  all  female  roles  and  many  male  parts  could 
be  thus  taken  by  our  own  people,  and  where  this  might  not  be  found 
possible  the  parts  could  be  taken  by  foreign-born  residents  to  whom 
the  learning  of  the  vernacular  would  be  no  hardship.  All  persons 
engaged  should  consider  the  honor  of  their  position  of  some  impor- 
tance. They  should  be  expected  to  participate  somewhat  from  patri- 
otic and  not  wholly  from  pecuniary  motives.  Such  cooperation  could 
be  expected  only  when  the  profits  were  for  the  public  good  and  not 
for  the  enrichment  of  a  private  enterprise ;  for  in  any  personal  under- 
taking the  greed  of  the  manager  excites  a  like  feeling  among  all  with 
whom  he  deals,  heaping  up  expenses  beyond  all  reasonable  limits. 
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The  cooperation  of  solo-singers,  of  leaders  in  tlie  orchestra  and  the 
chorus  could  be  secured  upon  a  much  more  reasonable  basis  if  en- 
gagements, say  for  six  months,  could  be  guaranteed.  This  could  be 
made  practicable  by  the  formation  of  local  opera-chorus  societies  in 
our  larger  cities.  These  local  societies  would  need  to  learn  only  cer- 
tain distinctly  choral  or  ensemble  numbers  at  first,  the  acting  (salaried) 
chorus  doing  all  the  dramatic  work.  The  participation  of  such  bodies 
would  awaken  a  local  interest  in  every  city  and  arouse  a  musical  feel- 
ing which  would  contribute  largely  to  an  artistic  and  financial  success. 
Thus  a  permanent  result  would  be  achieved  in  every  city,  and  a  chorus 
and  a  sufiicient  orchestra  would  be  organized  with  a  society  to  sustain 
it  as  patrons  of  American  grand  opera.  The  standard  of  the  ensemble 
would  thus  be  greatly  improved,  the  chorus  parts  would  be  given 
with  fresh  voices,  and  the  expenses  would  be  diminished  and  the  re- 
ceipts increased. 

The  ballet  in  modern  opera  is  a  superfluous  appendage,  and  in 
veiw  of  the  gorgeous  spectacular  productions  given  elsewhere,  its  in- 
troduction serves  only  to  excite  ridicule.  Another  item  of  enormous 
expense  has  been  ccstumes,  scenery,  and  paraphernalia.  These  have 
invariably  been  purchased  at  absurd  prices,  sometimes  three  and  four 
times  their  value  being  paid.  I  remember  hearing  Sir  Augustus  Harris 
upon  his  Drury  Lane  stage  at  a  rehearsal  tell  a  carpenter  that  he  would 
give  him  just  one-half  what  he  demanded  for  a  certain  quantity  of 
work,  and  when  Sir  Augustus  caught  my  look  of  surprise  he  said  to 
me,  "They'll  make  money  on  it  at  that."  These  details  of  expense 
attended  to  with  the  economy  that  is  practised  in  private  business 
would  go  far  to  diminish  expenses  and  to  render  certain  a  financial 
success. 

Since  all  permanent  results  are  achieved  by  gradual  development, 
it  would  be  wise  to  make  the  first  attempt  in  a  modest  manner  and 
not  to  endeavor  to  clothe  it  with  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  an 
entire  season  of  grand  opera.  Thus,  as  an  initial  effort,  I  would  sug- 
gest three  works,  two  of  which  should  be  original  operas  by  native 
composers,  the  third  a  standard  favorite.  These  might  be  given  first 
to  the  patrons  and  then  be  repeated  for  the  public  at  popular  prices 
within  the  reach  of  all.  Thus  the  patrons'  nights  would  serve  to  show 
the  support  given  by  public-spirited  citizens,  and  the  popular  nights 
would  show  whether  the  enterprise  received  the  approval  of  the  masses. 

As  a  suggestion  of  a  definite  plan  of  incorporation,  the  following 
is  offered :  The  organization  of  a  stock  company  with  a  capital  of  one 
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hundred  thousand  dollars  in  shares  of  one  hundred  dollars  each, 
twenty -five  per  cent  to  be  paid  at  organization,  the  balance  in  amounts 
not  to  exceed  twenty- five  per  cent  at  any  one  time,  the  entire  sum  to 
be  paid  within  a  year.  Let  it  be  expressly  stipulated  that  dividends  in 
excess  of  four  or  five  per  cent  shall  not  be  paid,  all  money  in  excess 
of  expenses  and  the  dividends  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  trustees  for 
the  education  of  talented  singers  and  for  the  production  of  new  works. 
There  should  be  no  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  public  regarding 
the  availability  of  original  works  by  American  composers.  Mr.  Theo- 
dore Thomas  has  already  recognized  the  merit  of  many  works.  Mr. 
Anton  Seidl  has  placed  himself  on  record  in  his  interesting  article  in 
the  Forum  for  last  May  in  the  following  emphatic  language:  "We 
have  plenty  of  good  material  for  the  making  of  musicians,  but  this 
material  is  buried  beneath  the  army  of  foreign  artists  who  come  an- 
nually to  our  shores,  and  whom  Americans  have  formed  the  habit  of 
encouraging — often  simply  because  they  are  foreigners."  Add  to  this 
the  recognition  of  the  native  composer  extended  by  the  veteran  Boston 
director,  Mr.  Carl  Zerrahn,  and  with  an  already  known  list  of  fifty 
grand  operas  by  Americans  to  choose  from,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
whatever  that  an  honest  and  persistent  effort  would  produce  results 
which  would  be  an  honor  to  our  country.  It  would  seem  peculiarly 
appropriate  to  inaugurate  such  a  movement  during  this  Columbian 
year,  when  the  civilized  world  will  come  here  and  will  carry  away 
judgments  of  our  institutions  to  every  corner  of  the  globe.  Shall 
our  visitors  be  permitted  to  return  to  Vienna,  Rome,  Berlin,  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  Paris  and  report  that  Americans  have  no  talent  in  music? 
Shall  this  libel  upon  our  earnest  and  struggling  composers  whose  sac- 
rifices have  proven  a  devotion  to  their  art  such  as  should  consecrate 
them  in  the  hearts  of  every  true  American,  be  permitted  to  go  abroad 
— this,  too,  for  the  lack  of  a  paltry  sum  of  money?  Self-respect  is  as 
essential  to  a  composer  of  music  as  to  a  man  of  any  other  profession. 
As  long,  therefore,  as  music  is  considered  as  a  mendicant  and  treated 
as  such  by  our  wealthy  people,  we  shall  have  no  great  composers.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  if,  amons:  the  multi  millionaires  and  music-lovers 
of  the  United  States,  native  talent  is  at  length  to  be  given  an  equal 
chance  with  composers  of  other  countries.  I  feel  certain  that  I  voice 
the  sentiment  of  all  sincere  American  composers  when  I  request  but 
an  equal  chance  with  foreigners.  Common  justice  demands  no  less, 
self-respect  should  ask  no  more. 

Silas  G.  Pratt. 
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I  WISH  briefly  to  review  the  life  and  accomplishments  of  a  man  to 
whose  lot  it  has  fallen  in  a  larger  measure,  perhaps,  than  to  that  of 
any  other  man,  to  open  important  pathways  of  research  in  medicine 
and  to  establish  a  doctrine  of  causation  of  disease  upon  which  a 
mighty  and  efficient  structure  of  prevention  and  cure  has  already  been 
erected.  Upon  principles  discovered  and  established  by  him  rests  the 
modern  treatment  of  surgical  wounds  with  the  saving  already  effected 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  lives,  and  to  him,  in  1876,  Professor 
Tyndall  wrote  these  words : 

"  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  science  we  have  the  right  to  cherish  the 
sure  and  certain  hope  that,  in  respect  to  epidemic  diseases,  medicine  will  soon  be 
delivered  from  empiricism  and  placed  on  a  really  scientific  basis.  When  that 
great  day  shall  come,  humanitj'^,  in  my  opinion,  will  recognize  that  it  is  to  you 
that  the  greatest  part  of  its  gratitude  is  due." 

Born  in  December,  1822,  in  a  village  near  the  central-eastern 
frontier  of  France,  of  humble  parents  who  labored  and  sacrificed  to 
advance  his  education  as  though  they  foresaw  his  future,  we  find 
Louis  Pasteur,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  already  a  tutor  in  the  College 
of  Besangon,  which  had  just  given  him  his  baccalaureate  degree,  with 
a  reputation  established  for  exceptional  ability  and  industry  and  with 
a  maturity  of  character  far  beyond  his  years.  His  position  was 
modest :  it  lodged  and  fed  him  and  gave  him  five  dollars  a  month  ; 
but  it  gave  him  also  an  opportunity  to  continue  his  studies  and  it 
placed  his  foot  upon  the  first  round  of  that  wonderful  ladder  of  educa- 
tional and  scientific  organization  which  offers  to  every  young  lad  in 
France  who  chooses  to  attempt  it  a  sure  promise  of  rewards  and 
honors  in  accordance  with  his  ability  and  industry.  Three  years  later 
he  won  a  place  in  the  Ecole  Normale  at  Paris,  where  almost  all  his 
work  has  since  been  done  and  of  which  he  has  become  the  supreme 
glory.  In  this  great  school,  where  the  students  are  invited  rather  to 
independent  investigation  than  to  attendance  upon  methodical  instruc- 
tion, Pasteur  found  both  stimulus  and  opportunity  for  the  gratification 
of  his  passion  for  chemistry. 
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For  it  was  a  passion.  He  was  heard  to  murmur  one  night  as  he 
went  to  bed,  "  Ah  1  seven  hours  yet  to  wait  before  I  can  go  back  to 
the  laboratory!  "  Such  zeal,  directing  such  powers  as  he  had  already 
exhibited,  could  not  fail  to  produce  striking  results,  and  it  is  hardly  a 
surprise  to  see  him,  three  or  four  years  later,  solving,  in  a  communica- 
tion to  the  Academie  des  Sciences^  a  problem  in  chemistry  and  crystallo- 
graphy that  had  balked  the  scientific  world.  Mitscherlich  had  pointed 
out  an  apparent  fact  which  overthrew  a  current  theory  from  which 
much  had  been  hoped.  Pasteur  showed  that  the  alleged  fact  was  an 
error  of  observation.  Certain  crystals  of  tartaric  and  paratartaric  acid 
and  their  salts,  thought  to  be  identical,  did  not  affect  polarized  light 
in  the  manner  in  which,  according  to  the  theory,  they  should  have 
affected  it.  Pasteur  discovered,  what  all  others  had  overlooked,  that 
the  crystals  differed  from  one  another  as  the  right  hand  differs  from 
the  left,  and  that  if  the  different  kinds  were  kept  separate  the  effect 
of  their  solutions  upon  polarized  light  was  in  accord  with  the  theory. 

We  can  perhaps  gain  some  conception  of  the  sharpness  of  the 
scrutiny  that  enabled  Pasteur  to  recognize  these  differences  from  a 
remark  made  to  him  by  Mitscherlich.  "I  studied,"  said  the  latter, 
"those  two  salts,  in  their  minutest  details,  with  so  much  care  and 
assiduity  that  if  you  discovered  anything  that  I  had  failed  to  find,  it 
could  only  have  been  by  the  guidance  of  a  preconceived  idea." 

The  path  thus  opened  was  followed  by  Pasteur  with  results  that 
were  most  suggestive  of  unsuspected  underlying  principles ;  he  found 
molecular  asymmetry  to  be  the  characteristic,  the  stamp  of  life,  the 
invariable,  though  sometimes  hidden,  feature  of  all  substances  that 
have  the  most  influence  in  the  manifestations  of  vegetable  and  animal 
life.     It  is  the  line  of  demarcation  between  living  and  dead  chemistry. 

One  of  the  observations  made  at  this  time  led  to  the  next  and  most 
important  step  in  his  career.  He  caused  a  solution  of  the  paratartrate 
of  ammonia  to  ferment,  and  he  noticed  that  as  the  process  advanced 
the  solution,  which  at  first  was  without  action  upon  polarized  light, 
gradually  deviated  the  plane  to  the  left.  Of  the  two  forms  of  acid, 
the  right  and  left,  of  which  the  salt  was  composed,  only  the  former 
was  broken  up  in  the  process;  the  latter,  the  left,  remained  unchanged. 

The  explanation  was  to  be  sought  in  the  nature  of  the  process  of 
fermentation.  He  had  proved  molecular  asymmetry  to  be  peculiar  to 
life,  to  living  chemistry ;  he  found  it  present  and  active  in  fermenta- 
tion. He  sought  the  life  from  which  it  came,  and  he  made  the  great 
discovery  of  the  agency  of  living  ferments.     At  one  stroke  he  swept 
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away  all  the  old  theories,  and  in  the  place  of  those  explanations  which 
did  not  explain,  those  theories  each  of  which  was  limited  to  some 
restricted  group  of  fermentations,  those  solutions  which  depended 
upon  unproved  and  unprovable  assumptions,  and  each  of  which 
raised  a  new  problem  to  be  solved,  he  gave  us  a  simple  theory  which 
rested  at  every  point  upon  demonstrated  facts,  and  which  not  only 
was  applicable  to  all  recognized  fermentations,  but  also  vastly  en- 
larged the  boundaries  of  that  class,  bringing  within  it  other  processes 
whose  kinship  had  not  been  appreciated  and  adding  a  multitude  of 
others  whose  existence  had  not  even  been  suspected:  the  theory, 
namely,  that  the  process  is  one  that  is  correlative  with  life,  not,  as 
formerly  supposed,  with  death,  and  that  all  these  varied  manifesta- 
tions have  a  common  cause — the  active  growth  and  multiplication  of 
minute  organisms. 

The  origin  of  these  minute  organized  ferments  was  so  entirely 
unknown,  their  appearance  in  the  fermenting  liquids  was  so  myste- 
rious, that  Pasteur  felt  it  to  be  necessary  to  investigate  the  theory  of 
spontaneous  generation,  which  was  invoked  by  many  to  account  for 
their  appearance.  He  was  strongly  dissuaded  from  the  undertaking 
by  his  best  and  closest  scientific  friends  on  the  ground  that  the  problem 
was  practically  insoluble;  but  he  persisted.  Never  had  he  worked 
with  more  thoroughness,  greater  watchfulness,  keener  intelligence,  and 
sharper  insight  than  in  the  remarkable  experiments  which  completely 
overthrew  and  laid  bare  the  errors  and  defects  in  the  experiments  of 
those  who  maintained  it.  The  story,  which  is  far  too  long  to  be  told 
here,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  in  the  history  of 
scientific  research ;  it  has  been  told  and  retold  many  times,  and  by  no 
one  more  clearly  and  attractively  than  by  Professor  Tyndall,  who  has 
himself  done  so  much  to  extend  and  illustrate  it. 

Keturning  from  this  scientific  excursion  to  continue  his  work  on 
fermentation,  Pasteur  took  what  may  be  called  his  first  step  in  the 
investigation  of  disease,  although  the  disease  was  merely  one  of 
certain  vegetable  products,  not  of  man  or  even  of  beast.  He  studied 
what  was  called  the  disease  of  wines,  that  sudden  change  which  occurs 
sometimes  after  the  wine  has  been  kept  for  years  and  which  within  a 
few  weeks  wholly  destroys  its  value.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  say  that 
he  found  the  change  to  be  a  fermentation,  with  living  organized  fer- 
ments, and  that  he  devised  efficient  preventive  measures  which  are 
now  in  general  use,  and  the  savings  effected  by  which  are  already 
estimated  in  millions. 
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In  like  manner,  a  few  years  later,  lie  relieved  tlie  manufacture  of 
vinegar  and  of  beer  from  empiricism  and  faulty  methods  and  gave 
them  the  security  of  a  scientific  basis,  and  at  the  end  of  that  work  he 
uttered,  with  the  caution  so  characteristic  of  all  his  statements  made 
before  the  complete  demonstration,  this  suggestive  sentence:  "The 
causation  of  contagious  diseases  is  perhaps  on  the  eve  of  receiving  an 
unexpected  light." 

His  success  in  detecting  and  removing  the  cause  of  the  deteriora- 
tion of  wine  was  promptly  followed  by  another  equally  important 
economic  discovery,  one  which  affects  even  more  forcibly  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  multitude  and  the  emotions  and  resources  of  those  who  are 
directly  interested.  The  cultivation  of  the  silk-worm  is  an  important 
industry  in  France  and  Italy.  In  1853  France  produced  twenty-six 
million  kilograms  of  cocoons,  worth  one  hundred  and  thirty  million 
francs.  During  the  following  decade  the  production  was  so  reduced 
by  a  disease  of  the  worms  that  in  1865  it  amounted  to  only  one-sixth 
of  what  it  had  been  in  1853,  a  money  loss  of  more  than  a  hundred 
million  francs  annually.  The  industry  was  threatened  with  total  de- 
struction. Innumerable  researches  into  the  cause  of  the  disease  had 
been  made,  remedies  of  the  most  varied  kinds  had  been  tried,  and  the 
French  government  had  even  agreed  to  pay  to  the  inventor  of  an 
alleged  cure  five  hundred  thousand  francs  if  it  should  prove  efiicient. 
But  nothing  availed,  and  each  year  the  crop  was  smaller.  The  senate 
appointed  a  committee  to  consider  the  matter,  and  that  committee  at 
once  turned  to  Pasteur  and  asked  him  to  investigate  the  disease.  To 
his  objection  that  he  knew  nothing  about  it,  that  he  had  never  even 
seen  a  silk- worm,  they  replied:  "So  much  the  better;  you  will  ap- 
proach the  subject  without  prejudice."  The  sacrifice  that  was  asked 
of  him  was  great,  for  it  required  the  prolonged  abandonment  of  those 
researches  in  fermentation  which  were  so  plainly  leading  him  to  a 
great  future ;  but  he  saw  his  duty  and  he  followed  it.  He  went  at 
once  to  one  of  the  desolated  districts,  and  was  so  impressed  by  the 
sight  of  the  distress  occasioned  by  the  epidemic  that  he  resolved  not  to 
return  to  Paris  till  he  had  exhausted  every  line  of  investigation.  The 
industry  is  one  that  is  carried  on  by  a  multitude  of  small  proprietors, 
not  by  large  corporations.  Every  family  in  the  village  hatches  out  as 
many  worms  as  it  can  care  for,  filling  every  room  in  the  house  with 
them,  and  they  watch  them  through  their  four  moultings  and  into 
their  cocoons  with  the  greatest  solicitude.  Day  and  night  they  are 
afoot,  to  give   them  food  and  protect  them  against  changes  in  the 
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weather.  It  is  said  that  during  the  seasons  the  salutation  of  the  vil- 
lagers when  they  meet  is  not  "  How  are  you?  "  but  "  How  are  they  ?  " 
In  the  close  struggle  for  life  in  those  older  communities  the  gain  or 
the  loss  of  the  little  revenue  from  a  few  silk-worms  meant  in  many  a 
family  comparative  ease  or  dangerous  want ;  the  general  loss  of  a  crop 
was  a  public  calamity. 

Into  the  details  of  this  investigation  we  cannot  now  enter.  It  was 
pursued  for  five  years  with  unflagging  devotion  and  in  the  face  of 
much  criticism  and  even  active  hostility.  He  found  the  cause  of 
the  disease  to  be  the  infection  of  the  worms  by  minute  corpuscles, 
and  that  even  an  apparently  healthy  moth  might  bear  the  infection 
within  itself,  and  that,  if  it  were  thus  infected,  the  eggs  it  laid  would 
produce  only  diseased,  useless  worms.  He  showed  that  safety  was  to 
be  had  only  by  killing  the  moths  after  the  eggs  had  been  laid,  examin- 
ing their  bodies  for  the  corpuscles,  and  then  hatching  only  those  eggs 
that  came  from  uninfected  moths.  At  last  his  success  was  universally 
admitted,  and  to  this  day,  wherever  in  Europe  the  silk-worm  is  culti- 
vated, there  will  be  seen  at  the  proper  season  work-rooms  filled  with 
women  and  girls  busily  engaged  with  their  microscopes  in  searching 
for  and  throwing  out  the  tainted  egg  which  he  taught  them  to 
recognize. 

Pasteur  emerged  from  this  trial  again  a  conqueror,  but  also,  alas ! 
a  cripple.  In  the  midst  of  it,  in  October,  1888,  he  was  stricken  with 
paralysis.  He  slowly  regained  the  use  of  his  limbs,  but  he  bears  to 
this  day  its  traces  on  his  face  and  in  his  gait. 

Such  was  his  life  up  to  the  age  of  ^itj  years.  It  is  one  long,  un- 
broken record  of  successful  effort,  of  brilliant  discoveries  in  science, 
of  vast  additions  to  the  economic  resources  of  the  world,  and  of  hearty 
recognition  and  appreciation.  Had  it  ended  then  he  would  still  have 
ranked  among  the  notables  of  science.  It  appeared,  indeed,  to  be 
near  its  end.  Crippled  in  body  by  paralysis,  utterly  depressed  in 
mind  by  the  terrible  calamities  that  overwhelmed  his  country,  he  no 
longer  had  the  heart  or  the  strength  to  work.  And  yet  the  future 
was  to  show  that  the  past,  brilliant  as  it  had  been,  was  only  a  prep- 
aration and  a  training  for  a  still,  more  brilliant  series  of  triumphs  in 
a  field  of  the  highest  interest,  and  one,  too,  from  which  he  would  sup- 
pose himself  to  be  naturally  excluded  so  far  as  personal  effort  was 
concerned,  although  he  recognized  its  possible  connection  with  the  work 
he  had  already  done.  To  the  objective  knowledge  of  the  changes 
effected  by  disease,  gained  by  the  labors  of  the  great  IVench  school 
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of  the  beginning  of  this  century,  was  now  to  be  added,  by  the  same 
method  of  observation  and  experiment,  a  knowledge  of  the  cause  of 
disease,  with  all  the  vast  possibilities  of  prevention  and  cure  which 
flow  from  such  knowledge. 

Pasteur's  brilliant  researches  in  fermentation  and  spontaneous  gen- 
eration had  gone  far  beyond  the  simple  demonstration  of  the  pres- 
ence and  agency  of  germs.  He  had  not  merely  found  the  germs;  he 
had  isolated  them,  had  devised  methods  to  obtain  pure  cultures, 
and  had  studied  their  natural  history  in  detail.  In  short,  he  had  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  modern  system  of  bacteriology.  The  work 
was  already  bearing  fruit  in  the  field  of  medicine.  The  study 
of  the  dust  of  the  air  and  the  proof  of  its  agency  in  exciting  putre- 
faction had  led  Lister  to  the  antiseptic  treatment  of  wounds,  the 
importance  of  which  was  just  beginning  to  win  recognition.  The 
interest  in  the  subject  was  especially  quickened  in  1872  by  some 
striking  experiments  made  in  Paris,  which  showed  that  septicoemia 
(blood-poisoning)  could  be  produced  in  animals  by  the  injection  of  in- 
finitesimal quantities  of  the  blood  of  other  animals  that  had  died  of 
the  disease,  and  every  laboratory  was  occupied  with  the  subject.  Be- 
tween the  years  1870  and  1873  more  than  two  hundred  papers  were 
published  upon  it.  Pasteur  naturally  followed  this  movement  with  the 
keenest  interest.  More  than  ten  years  previously  he  had  foreseen  the 
possibility  and  expressed  the  wish  that  he  might  be  able  to  carry  his 
researches  sufficiently  far  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  radical  investiga- 
tion into  the  origin  of  disease.  But  he  had  no  thought  of  taking  a 
personal  part  in  it,  for  although  the  University  of  Bonn  had  conferred 
upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  and  the  Paris  Academy  of 
Medicine  had  made  him  an  honorary  member,  he  was,  as  he  said,  not 
a  physician.  After  a  year  or  two,  however,  the  interest  became 
too  deep  or  the  pressure  too  great,  and  he  entered  the  new  field. 
Faithful  to  his  own  method  of  experimentation,  as  contrasted  with 
that  of  observation,  he  turned  first  to  certain  infectious  diseases  of 
animals,  for  in  them  observation  and  inference  could  be  controlled 
and  verified  by  experiment  as  it  could  not  be  in  man. 

It  had  been  known  since  1850  that  the  blood  of  cattle  infected 
with  splenic  fever,  or  charhon^  contained  vast  numbers  of  rod-shaped 
micro-organisms  to  which  the  name  hacteridia  had  been  given.  The 
disease  had  long  been  prevalent  in  Europe,  and  in  France  alone 
annually  destroyed  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  valued  at  from  fifteen 
million  to  twenty  million  francs.     It  is  communicable  to  man,  the  so- 
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called  "  malignant  pustule "  or  anthrax.  Davaine  and  Kayer  liad 
noted  in  1850  the  presence  of  the  hacteridia  in  the  blood,  but  had  drawn 
no  inference  from  it.  Thirteen  years  later  Davaine  was  reminded  of 
them  by  reading  Pasteur's  description  of  the  microbe  of  butyric  fer- 
mentation, and  suggested,  in  a  communication  to  the  Academie  des 
Sciences^  that  they  were  the  cause  of  the  disease.  The  matter  had  been 
rather  tepidly  discussed  from  time  to  time  for  several  years,  experi- 
ments had  yielded  conflicting  results,  and  the  claim  of  a  causal  relation 
between  the  bacillus  and  the  disease  was  far  from  being  established. 
In  1876  Pasteur  began  his  investigation,  and  in  the  following  year  he 
was  able  not  only  to  demonstrate  the  agency  of  the  bacillus  in  produc- 
ing disease,  but  also  to  explain  the  contradictory  results  obtained  by 
previous  experimenters.  He  showed  that  the  bacillus,  to  employ  his 
own  term,  was  aerobic:  it  needed  free  oxygen  to  live;  and  conse- 
quently the  death  of  the  animal,  by  cutting  off  the  supply  of  free 
oxygen,  led  to  the  death  of  most  of  the  bacilli  within  it  in  a  few  hours. 
According,  therefore,  to  the  length  of  time  that  had  lapsed  between 
the  death  of  the  animal  and  the  taking  of  its  blood  for  inoculation 
would  the  experiment  succeed  or  fail.  He  showed  that  the  deaths  that 
followed  the  late  inoculations  were  due  to  an  anaerobic  microbe,  one 
that  did  not  need  free  oxygen,  and  thus  was  explained  the  absence  of 
the  anthrax  bacillus  from  the  bodies  of  these  victims ;  these  deaths 
were  due  to  septicoemia,  not  to  charbon.  The  investigation  gave  to 
science,  not  only  the  full  story  of  the  bacillus  of  charbon^  but  also 
that  of  a  microbe  of  septicoemia^  and  the  life-history  of  each  was  traced 
with  a  completeness  that  made  it  possible  to  explain  all  contradictions 
and  obscurities.  He  made  pure  cultures ;  he  traced  the  bacillus  through 
all  its  stages,  recognized  those  in  which  it  was  vulnerable  and  those 
in  which  it  could  successfully  resist  the  action  of  powerful  antiseptics, 
and,  in  a  word,  discovered  much  that  has  again  and  again  been  redis- 
covered and  is  often  credited  to  others.  He  even  followed  the  bacillus 
of  charbon  into  the  grave  of  its  victim,  and  thence  through  the  bodies 
of  earth-worms  back  to  the  surface  of  the  soil  and  even  upon  the 
blades  of  grass  that  grew  over  it. 

Coincidently  with  the  study  of  charbon  he  carried  on  that  of 
chicken-cholera,  and  he  allowed  himself  to  step  aside  for  a  moment 
from  these  two  diseases  which  can  be  studied  as  thoroughly  upon 
animals  to  discover  the  microbe  of  furuncles,  of  suppuration,  and  of 
osteomyelitis  in  man.  With  the  latter  he  did  nothing  beyond  the 
identification  and  the  cultivation ;  his  methods  of  further  study  were 
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unavailable ;  but  the  study  of  charhon  and  chicken-cholera  was  pursued 
until  he  had  discovered  and  established*  a  great  principle  whose  pos- 
sibilities for  good  elude  even  the  grasp  of   the   imagination.     This 
great  principle  is  the  attenuation  of  virus,  the  reduction  of  the  viru- 
lence of  the  microbe  to  a  point  at  which  inoculation  with  it  will  not 
kill  and  yet  will  confer  immunity  against  a  subsequent  attack.     This 
discovery,  the  crowning  work  of  his  life,  was  made,  like  all  his  others, 
not  by  chance,  but  by  prolonged  search  with  this  definite  object  in 
view.     He  had  long  meditated  on  the  immunity  against  small-pox 
conferred  by  vaccination  and  on  immunity  against   recurrence  con- 
ferred by  a  number  of  infectious  diseases,  and  had  sought  to  discover 
how  far  the  latter  "was  true  of  the  diseases  he  was  studying.     The  first 
results  were  obtained  with  the  microbe  of  chicken-cholera.     If  this 
microbe  is  cultivated  in  sterilized  broth  and  successive  cultures  are 
made  at  short  intervals  the  virulence  remains  unchanged ;  a  drop  of 
the  twentieth  culture  will  kill  as  surely  as  the  first.     But  if  the  in- 
terval is  lengthened,  if  the  second  culture  is  made  after  the  first  has 
stood  for  a  few  weeks  or  months,  its  virulence  is  less ;  and  if  this 
second  culture  is  kept  for  a  second  similar  length  of  time,  the  third, 
made  from  it,  will  be  still  less  virulent.     Inoculation  with  the  first 
kills  all  the  fowls  that  are  inoculated ;  inoculation  with  the  second 
kills  only  a  part  of  them ;  inoculation  with  the  third  kills  still  fewer, 
and  finally  a  culture  is  obtained  from  inoculation  with  which  all  the 
fowls  recover  after  having  been  ill  a  day  or  two.     These  survivors 
are  then  able  to  bear  inoculation  with  the  strongest  culture;  they 
have   acquired    immunity.      Moreover,  the  microbes   of   diminished 
virulence  thus  obtained,  the  "  domesticated  "  microbes,  as  they  have 
been  called,  can  be  indefinitely  cultivated  and  continued;  it  is  not 
necessary  to  begin  again  with  those  of  full  virulence  and  repeat  their 
attenuation.     In  short,  a  new  disease,  or  a  new  form  of  disease,  had 
been  created,  one  that  bore  to   chicken-cholera    the  same  protective 
relation  that  cow-pox  does  to  sra all-pox,  and  there  was  no  danger  that 
this  protective  disease  would  ever  disappear  and  be  lost ;  so  long  as 
chicken-cholera  existed  its  "  vaccine  "  could  be  re-created,  if  neces- 
sary, by  appropriate  cultivation. 

Jenner's  vaccination  against  small-pox  was  the  shrewd  application 
of  a  chance  observation  of  a  certain  relation  between  two  existing 
diseases;  Pasteur's  discovery  of  the  means  of  attenuating  a  virus  and 
conferring  immunity  thereby  was  effected  by  long-continued  intelli- 
gent   experimentation,  guided   by   wide    observation   and  profound 
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thought.  The  former  was  tjie  brilliant  utilization  of  a  fact  that  had 
already  been  observed  by  others ;  the  latter  was  the  original  discovery 
of  a  principle.  If  cow-pox  were  to  die  out  vaccination  would  be  at  an 
end ;  but  in  the  attenuation  of  a  virus  the  disease  is  made  to  protect 
asrainst  itself.     The  bane  bears  its  own  antidote. 

Pasteur  sought  at  once  to  extend  his  study  to  other  microbic 
diseases  that  conferred  immunity  when  the  attack  was  survived.  He 
found  by  experiment  that  charbon  was  such  a  one ;  but  unfortunately 
the  mode  of  development  of  its  microbe  is  different  from  that  of  the 
microbe  of  chicken-cholera ;  the  latter  multiplies  wholly  by  scission, 
the  former  develops  partly  by  spores,  which  withstand  exposure  to  the 
air  and  retain  virulence  notwithstanding  prolonged  delay  in  cultiva- 
tion. He  was  forced  first  to  find  a  mode  of  development  in  which  the 
spores  would  not  be  formed.  The  personal  side  of  the  story  of  the 
search  has  been  touchingly  told  by  one  of  his  children.  Days  and 
weeks  were  passed  in  experimentation.  Pasteur  became  more  and 
more  absorbed  and  preoccupied ;  he  went  about  with  what  his  daughter 
called  "  his  expression  of  impending  discovery."  To  the  timid  ques- 
tions of  those  who  were  waiting  and  watching  with  so  keen  interest,  his 
only  reply  was  that  he  could  not  answer,  that  he  dared  not  formulate 
his  hopes.  At  last,  he  returned  one  day  from  his  laboratory  in 
triumph,  and  tears  of  joy  rose  to  his  eyes  as  he  told  the  story  of  his 
success.  The  difficulty  had  been  overcome  by  cultivating  the  germs 
in  broth  at  a  temperature  of  about  108°  Fahrenheit :  this  gave  a  steadily 
diminishing  virulence,  any  grade  of  which  could  subsequently  be 
maintained  by  suitable  cultivation ;  and  among  the  grades  were  some 
that  were  too  weak  to  kill,  but  yet  were  strong  enough  to  protect. 
The  announcement  of  the  discovery  was  promptly  followed  by  a  chal- 
lenge to  a  public  test.  Fifty  sheep  and  ten  cows  were  provided ;  half 
of  them  were  inoculated  with  the  protective  virus,  and  three  weeks 
later  all,  the  vaccinated  and  the  un vaccinated,  received  each  an  in- 
jection of  full  strength.  It  was  done  in  the  presence  of  a  great 
crowd  of  farmers,  veterinaries,  physicians,  journalists,  and  legislators, 
and  two  days  later  they  reassembled  to  see  the  result.  That  result 
was  a  complete  confirmation  of  the  prediction.  Of  the  twenty -five 
sheep  that  had  not  been  protected  by  inoculation  twenty-two  were 
dead  and  three  were  dying ;  the  unprotected  cows  were  living,  but 
very  ill ;  all  the  protected  animals,  sheep  and  cows,  were  in  perfect 
health. 

It  will  be  readily  believed  that  while  he  was  thus  so  earnestly  and 
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successfully  studying  diseases  of  the  lower  animals  Pasteur  was  not 
unmindful  of  those  affecting  man.  As  has  been  already  mentioned,  he 
had  isolated  and  cultivated  the  microbes  of  suppuration,  of  furuncles, 
and  of  osteomyelitis ;  and  in  addition  he  had  studied  those  found  in 
the  blood  of  patients  affected  with  typhoid  or  puerperal  fever.  In 
the  latter  he  had  recognized  several  distinct  varieties — one  of  them  the 
micrococcus  of  suppuration — and  in  a  communication  to  the  Academic 
des  Sciences  he  had  advised  the  employment  of  antiseptics  in  midwifery. 
He  had  already  made  the  suggestion  at  the  Maternite^  where  it  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  happiest  results.  But  he  felt  himself  disqualified  from 
pursuing  these  lines  of  research  by  his  lack  of  training  in  medicine 
and  the  impossibility  of  employing  in  them  the  instrument  which  he 
had  learned  to  handle  with  marvellous  skill — experimentation.  The 
only  diseases  of  man  that  he  could  thoroughly  investigate  were  those 
that  also  affected  the  lower  animals.  One  of  these  had  attracted  his 
attention  while  he  was  engaged  upon  those  that  have  already  been 
mentioned,  and  when  that  work  was  finished  he  gave  himself  up 
wholly  to  it,  and  during  the  last  few  years  it  has  become  the  one 
subject  with  which  his  name  is  chiefly  associated  in  the  minds  of 
all  save  those  who  are  professionally  familiar  with  his  other  work. 
There  is  much  in  this  fact,  too,  that  is  saddening,  for  in  connection 
with  it  he  has  suffered  much,  like  other  benefactors  of  the  world, 
from  those  who,  honestly  perhaps,  but  none  the  less  cruelly,  igno- 
rantly,  and  blindly,  have  grossly  misstated  his  results  and  misrepre- 
sented both  him  and  his  methods. 

This  disease  is  hydrophobia.  His  study  of  it  was  seriously  ham- 
pered by  technical  difficulties,  but  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  at- 
tenuated virus  which  not  only  protected  against  subsequent  infection, 
but  also  acted  so  much  more  rapidly  than  the  common  virus  of  the 
saliva  that  it  would  prevent  the  development  of  the  disease  by  the 
bite  of  a  rabid  animal  even  if  the  protective  inoculation  was  not  made 
until  several  days  thereafter. 

But  to  extend  this  protection  from  animals  to  man  was  a  step 
which  he  long  hesitated  to  take.  It  was  at  last  in  a  measure  forced 
upon  him.  On  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  July,  1885,  a  little  boy  on 
his  way  to  school  in  a  village  in  Alsace  was  attacked  and  severely 
bitten  by  a  rabid  dog.  A  physician  cauterized  the  wounds  with  car- 
bolic acid  and  advised  the  parents  to  take  the  child  to  Paris,  where,  as 
he  said,  was  the  only  man  who  could  do  anything  for  him :  he  lived  in 
the  Rue  d'  Ulm  and  his  name  was  Pasteur.     The  advice  was  followed, 
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and  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  July  the  mother  and  child  presented 
themselves  at  the  laboratory.  Pasteur,  deeply  moved  by  the  distress 
of  the  parent  and  strong  in  the  confidence  his  experiments  had  created, 
asked  the  advice  of  two  professors  in  the  School  of  Medicine  who 
were  familiar  with  his  investigations.  Both  approved  of  the  attempt, 
and  the  lad  received  his  first  injection  the  same  day.  On  each  suc- 
ceeding day  another  and  more  virulent  inoculation  was  made ;  and  as 
the  danger,  if  danger  there  were,  was  thus  daily  increasing,  so  increased 
likewise  the  anxiety  of  Pasteur.  His  days  were  agitated,  his  nights 
sleepless,  and  even  long  after  the  treatment  had  ended  and  the  child 
had  returned  to  his  home,  Pasteur  wrote  to  him  every  week  for  news 
of  his  well-being. 

Thus  began  the  application  of  the  remedy  to  man.  The  announce- 
ment of  its  success  to  the  Academie  des  Sciences  created  a  profound 
sensation,  and  when  a  second  patient  came  to  Paris  for  treatment,  a 
brave  young  shepherd  who  had  been  bitten  while  defending  some 
children  from  a  rabid  dog,  the  public  press  was  filled  with  accounts 
of  it,  and  for  the  time  it  was  the  topic  of  chief  interest  in  the  city. 
This  interest  promptly  brought  an  important  practical  result.  The 
number  of  patients  applying  for  treatment  became  far  too  great  for  the 
limited  accommodations  of  the  Ecole  Normale^  and  a  public  subscription 
was  opened,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Academie  des  Sciences,  for  the 
erection  of  a  special  building  for  the  treatment  of  the  bitten  and  for 
bacteriological  study  of  infectious  diseases.  Subscriptions  to  this  fund 
poured  in  from  all  quarters ;  one  of  the  largest  gifts  came  from  the 
Czar,  in  recognition  of  the  saving  of  the  lives  of  sixteen  Russians  who 
had  been  bitten  by  a  rabid  wolf ;  another  came  from  the  Emperor  of 
Brazil,  in  recognition  of  the  high  scientific  value  of  the  work ;  another 
from  Alsace-Lorraine,  from  which  had  come  Pasteur's  first  patient, 
and  a  multitude  of  others  from  corporations  and  individuals  through- 
out France.  As  has  been  said  by  a  biographer,  this  time  the  prophet 
was  not  without  honor  in  his  own  country — far  from  it.  In  May, 
1886,  a  festival  in  aid  of  the  Institut  Pasteur  was  given  at  the  Trocadero, 
at  which  the  greatest  celebrities  of  the  literary,  musical,  and  theatrical 
world  of  Paris  assisted,  and  when  Coquelin  recited  a  poem  in  honor 
of  the  master  the  audience  rose  and  joined  in  the  greatest  ovation  that 
had  ever  been  offered  to  a  man  of  science. 

The  Institut  Pasteur  was  thus  established,  and  during  the  years  1886- 
91  there  were  treated  within  it  11,029  individuals  who  had  been  bitten 
by  rabid  animals ;  of  these,  98  have  died.     I  quote  from  a  report  of  the 
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Board  of  Health  of  the  city  of  Paris.^  Comparing  this  mortality  of 
less  than  one  per  cent  (0.88  per  cent)  with  the  mortality  among  those 
not  treated,  as  ascertained  by  the  authorities  of  the  city  of  Paris  for 
the  years  1887  (15.9  per  cent)  and  1888  (13.83  per  cent),  or  with  that 
given  by  medical  writers  (15  per  cent),  it  appears  that  the  work  of  this 
charity  has  already  resulted  in  the  saving  of  about  fifteen  hundred 
men,  women,  and  children  from  death  in  one  of  its  most  terrible  forms. 
In  reply  to  a  question  addressed  him  a  little  while  ago,  Monsieur  Pas- 
teur writes  me  that  during  the  year  1891  two  hundred  and  one  per- 
sons living  in  Paris  were  treated  at  the  Institute  with  no  deaths,  and 
that  during  the  same  period  in  the  same  city  four  persons  died  of 
hydrophobia  from  among  the  very  limited  number  of  those  who  had 
been  bitten  and  had  not  been  treated  by  inoculation.  In  addition 
to  these  two  hundred  and  one  Parisians  more  than  thirteen  hun- 
dred other  patients,  coming  from  greater  or  less  distances,  were  treated 
at  the  Institut  Pasteur  during  the  year,  and  similar  institutions  have 
been  at  work  in  seventeen  other  cities.  It  would  be  interesting  and 
profitable  to  study  in  detail  the  means  and  methods  by  which  these 
vast  results  have  been  obtained,  but  space  forbids  more  than  a  brief 
reference  to  them. 

Of  his  method,  the  experimental  method,  which  he  used  with  such 
transcendent  skill,  the  mxcthod  handed  down  to  us  by  the  great  ex- 
perimenters of  the  past — Galileo,  Pascal,  Newton — he  has  given  us  a 
description  and  an  appreciation : 

"  Admirable  and  sovereign  method,  which  is  always  guided  and  controlled 
by  observation  and  experience  freed  from  every  metaphysical  conclusion  ;  a 
method  so  fruitful  that  great  minds,  dazzled  by  its  conquests,  have  believed  that 
it  could  solve  all  problems.  One  can  do  nothing  without  preconceived  ideas  ;  but 
we  must  have  the  wisdom  to  believe  in  their  deductions  only  so  far  as  experience 
confirms  them.  Preconceived  ideas,  under  the  rigid  control  of  experimenta- 
tion, are  the  vivifying  flame  of  the  sciences  of  observation;  their  danger  is  in 
fixed  ideas.  Do  you  remember  Bossuet's  fine  saying,  '  The  greatest  disordering 
of  the  mind  is  to  believe  that  things  are  because  one  wishes  them  to  be'?  To 
enter  on  a  path  and  to  stop  every  moment  and  make  sure  you  are  not  going 
astray — that  is  the  true  method." 

In  these  impatient  times  such  a  method  seems  all  too  slow;  but  see 
how  far  and  how  safely  it  has  taken  him.  Doubtless  his  mistakes, 
his  false  routes,  might  be  counted  by  thousands;  but  he  himself  de- 
tected and  corrected  them,  and  no  step  definitely  taken  has  ever  had 

'  "  Rapport  sur  les  cas  de  rage  humaiyie  constates  dans  le  Departement  de  la 
Seine  de  1890  d  1891.     Conseil  d'hygiene  puhlique  et  de  salubrity.     1892." 
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to  be  retracted.  No  statement  that  lie  has  ever  made  has  proved  to 
be  incorrect.  His  caution  in  approaching  a  conclusion  is  equalled 
only  by  his  assurance  after  it  has  been  reached.  Each  is  absolute. 
His  comments  on  puerperal  fever  were  made  almost  with  an  apology  : 

"  I  tell  you  these  things  as  they  appear  to  me.  But  I  do  not  forget  that  I 
am  ignorant  of  medical  science,  and  I  earnestly  ask  for  your  judgment  and  your 
criticism." 

How  different  his  tone  when  he  felt  himself  master  of  the  subject: 

"What?"  he  cried  with  magnificent  scorn  one  day  in  the  Academie  de 
Medecine.  "What?  Do  you  say  that  I  may  have  worked  twenty  years  on  a 
subject  and  yet  should  hold  no  opinion  on  it ;  that  the  right  to  verify,  to  control, 
to  discuss,  to  interrogate,  shall  belong  only  to  him  who  does  nothing  to  throw 
light  upon  it,  to  him  who,  with  his  feet  on  the  fender  in  his  library,  has  only 
read  with  more  or  less  attention  the  results  of  my  labor?  You  say  that  in  the 
present  state  of  science  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  hold  no  opinion  [on  spontane- 
ous generation].  Well,  as  for  me,  I  hold  one,  for  I  have  earned  the  right  to  hold 
it  by  twenty  years  of  assiduous  labor  ;  and  it  would  be  well  for  every  impartial 
mind  to  share  it." 

To  those  who  were  not  aware  of  the  thought  and  labor  upon  which 
it  rested,  such  absolute  confidence  might  seem  foolhardy  and  arrogant ; 
but  those  who  tested  it  soon  learned  to  respect  it,  and  those  who  had 
once  met  him  in  debate  shrank  from  again  falling  into  his  redoubtable 
hands.  "  Come  with  me,"  said  a  man  once,  "  come  with  me  to  the 
Academy  and  see  me  strangle  Pasteur."  "  Take  care,"  was  the  reply; 
"take  care,  my  friend.     Pasteur  is  a  man  who  makes  no  mistakes." 

Absolutely  open  and  sincere,  solicitous  only  that  the  truth  should 
be  known,  he  never  hesitated  to  make  public  his  reasons  and  his  pro- 
cesses, to  submit  them  to  any  open  test,  and  to  stand  or  fall  by  the 
result.  Few  men  have  had  so  many  scientific  controversies,  and  no 
one,  perhaps,  has  come  out  of  them  so  uniformly  successful  and  with 
his  success  so  uniformly  conceded.  The  latter  fact  is  due  in  part  to 
the  resolution  with  which  he  has  held  himself  and  his  opponents  down 
to  statements  capable  of  proof  or  disproof.  Sooner  or  later  the  debate 
would  reach  a  point  at  which  he  could  force  an  issue  on  some  one 
decisive  fact  and  have  that  fact  determined  by  a  committee  of  the 
society  in  which  the  discussion  took  place. 

Heated  as  these  discussions  often  were,  ardent  as  was  his  support 
of  his  views,  and  pitiless  as  was  his  exposure  of  error,  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  note  that  on  his  side  the  personal  element,  in  the  unworthy  sense, 
was  always  absent.     His  interest  is  in  the  truth,  not  in  himself. 
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The  work  that  I  have  thus  followed  has  been  done  in  almost 
exactly  half  a  century,  the  period  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and 
seventy  years.  And  how  magnificent  it  is  when  it  is  summed  up ! 
In  science  he  has  laid  at  rest  the  theory  of  spontaneous  generation 
which  for  centuries  had  blinded  and  misled,  and  in  its  place  he  has 
given  us  a  new  world,  that  of  the  infinitely  small ;  he  has  made  clear 
the  nature  of  fermentation,  and  by  that  explanation  he  has  brought 
into  one  group  of  exquisite  simplicity  what  had  previously  been  a 
chaotic  mass  of  unrelated  processes  and  changes.  In  medicine  he  has 
given  us  the  science  of  bacteriology ;  he  laid  the  foundations  of  anti- 
septic surgery,  by  which  hundreds  of  thousands  of  lives  and  countless 
limbs  have  been  saved;  he  demonstrated  the  microbic  nature  of 
certain  diseases,  and  he  gave  us  the  principle  of  protection  by  an 
attenuated  virus  with  its  vast  possibilities  for  good,  and  he  has  himself 
applied  that  principle  in  one  disease  to  save  from  a  terrible  death 
hundreds  of  our  fellow-creatures.  I  hesitate  to  close  such  a  record 
with  a  reference  to  material  gains,  and  yet,  in  the  words  of  Professor 
Huxley,  Pasteur's  discoveries  would  be  sufficient  in  themselves  to 
make  good  the  war  indemnity  of  five  thousand  million  francs  paid  by 
France  to  Germany. 

In  the  address  which  he  made  ten  years  ago  on  his  reception  into 
the  French  Academy,  after  an  eloquent  declaration  of  his  faith  in 
God,  his  belief  in  immortality,  and  his  conviction  of  the  reality  of 
those  lofty  preoccupations  which  are  put  aside  as  non-existent  by  the 
Positivists,  Pasteur  said : 

"  The  Greeks  understood  the  mysterious  power  of  those  hidden  things.  They 
gave  us  one  of  the  most  beautiful  words  in  our  language — enthusiasm — ev  6eog,  a 
god  within.  The  grandeur  of  human  actions  is  measured  by  the  inspiration 
which  gives  rise  to  them.  Happy  is  he  who  bears  within  himself  a  god,  an  ideal 
of  beauty,  and  who  obeys  it.  The  ideal  of  art,  the  ideal  of  science,  the  ideal  of 
patriotism,  the  ideal  of  the  virtues  of  the  gospel — these  are  the  living  springs  of 
great  thoughts  and  great  deeds." 

Pasteur's  whole  life  has  shown  that  he  possesses  such  an  ideal  and 
that  it  directs  every  act.  May  the  happiness  that  he  predicated  of 
such  a  possession,  the  happiness  that  he  has  so  abundantly  earned  by 
his  devotion  to  the  truth  and  by  the  benefits  he  has  conferred,  be  his 
reward. 

Lewis  A.  Stimson. 


THE  TKANSFOEMATION  OF  NEW  ENGLAND:    IS  IT 
DECAY  OR  DEVELOPMENT? 

New  England  is  being  transformed  in  population,  politics,  indus- 
try, education,  and  religion.  Ninety-eiglit  per  cent  of  the  original 
population  were  of  English  extraction  and  remained  so  down  to  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century.  Political  life  was  intense,  local,  and 
almost  socialistic  in  its  minute  regulation  of  private  affairs  by  public 
authority.  If  a  woman  was  a  scold,  if  a  man  was  a  loafer,  they  were 
fined.  If  a  dealer  was  convicted  of  "  selling  strong  water  at  divers 
times  to  such  as  were  drunk  with  it,  he  knowing  thereof,"  his  strong 
water  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  deacons  for  the  benefit  of 
the  poor,  and  the  man  who  "  abused  himself  shamefully  with  drink  " 
was  compelled  to  stand  in  a  public  place  with  a  sheet  of  paper  on  his 
back  whereon  the  word  "drunkard"  was  written  in  great  letters. 
With  this  searching  severity  in  dealing  with  ofiences  within  their  own 
body  there  was  combined  the  most  sublime  courage  in  opposing  inter- 
ference and  encroachment  from  without.  Even  in  its  infancy,  the 
Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay  had  the  audacity  to  answer  the  demand 
of  Charles  I.  for  its  charter  by  making  bullets  a  legal  tender  of  the 
value  of  a  farthing  apiece,  that  there  might  be  plenty  in  case  of  need. 

Agriculture  was  the  almost  universal  industry.  From  this  as  a 
basis  were  developed  gradually  commerce  and  the  arts.  As  Col.  T. 
W.  Higginson  has  said : 

"It  is  not  yet  fifty  years  since  the  people  in  our  country  villages  lived  by 
farming,  the  men  making  their  own  sleds,  shingles,  axe-handles,  scythes,  brooms, 
ox-bows,  bread-troughs,  and  mortars,  the  women  carding,  spinning,  braiding, 
binding,  and  dyeing.  They  sat  around  great  fire-places  with  hanging  cranes, 
fire-dogs,  and  spits  turned  by  hand  or  by  clock-work  ;  they  made  their  own  tal- 
low candles,  and  used,  even  on  festal  occasions,  wooden  blocks  or  raw  potatoes 
for  candlesticks ;  they  ate  from  pewter  kept  bright  bj''  the  wild  scouring-rush 
(equisetum);  they  doctored  their  own  diseases  by  fifty  different  wild  herbs,  all 
gathered  near  home  and  all  put  up  in  bags  for  the  winter  or  hung  in  dried 
bunches;  they  spun  by  hour-glasses ;  they  used  dials  or  had  noon-marks  at 
different  points  on  the  farm  ;  in  many  cases  they  did  not  sit  down  to  regular 
meals,  but  each  took  a  bowl  of  milk  and  helped  himself  from  a  kettle  of  mashed 
potatoes  or  Indian  pudding ;  soap  was  made  at  home,  so  were  cheese,  pearl-ash, 
birch,  vinegar,  cider,  beer,  baskets,  straw  hats  ;  each  farm  was  a  factory  of  odds 
and  ends,  a  village  store  in  itself,  a  laboratory  of  applied  mechanics." 
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Education  was  plain  and  practical.  The  village  school  gave  the  rudi- 
ments of  education  to  all,  and  the  academy  and  college  fitted  for  pro- 
fessional life  the  chosen  few.  Everything  centred  in  religion.  The 
meeting-house  was  the  centre  of  the  town ;  the  Bible  was  the  statute- 
book  of  the  community;  the  minister  was  the  censor  of  society;  mem- 
bership in  the  Church  was  the  condition  of  suffrage  in  the  State.  In 
visible  form  for  half  a  century,  in  its  invisible  spirit  for  a  century  and 
a  half  more,  the  biblical  commonwealth  endured.  Within  the  last 
half-century  the  change  has  come. 

To-day  one-quarter  of  the  population  is  of  foreign  birth ;  another 
quarter  of  foreign  parentage ;  only  one-half  (fifty -two  per  cent,  by  the 
last  census)  are  natives  of  native  parentage.  The  proportion  varies  in 
the  different  States.  Maine  still  has  three-quarters  native  of  native 
parentage ;  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  each  three-fifths ;  Connecti- 
cut, one-half;  Massachusetts  and  Ehode  Island,  only  two-fifths.  One- 
tenth  of  the  total  population  are  French-Canadians,  who  are  coming  at 
the  rate  of  forty  thousand  a  year,  with  traditions  of  marvellous  prolific- 
ness,  stimulated  by  royal  encouragement  as  long  ago  as  the  days  of 
Louis  XIV.,  and  fostered  by  legislative  grants  to  fathers  of  large  fami- 
lies down  to  the  present  day ;  fortified  against  rapid  assimilation  by 
the  triple  armor  of  language,  customs,  and  religious  faith,  and  inspired 
by  dreams  of  a  New  France  vv^hen  New  England  shall  be  no  more. 
The  intensity  of  local  political  life  which  found  expression  in  the 
town-meeting  is  being  smothered  in  the  ward  caucus,  diffused  over 
the  State,  and  absorbed  in  the  nation.  Selectmen,  aldermen,  and  rep- 
resentatives to  the  State  legislatures  are  frequently  chosen  without  the 
slightest  reference  to  their  views  on  town,  city,  or  State  affairs,  but 
solely  because  they  belong  to  the  national  party  which  happens  to  be 
in  a  majority  in  the  locality.  Poor  land  and  rich  water,  emigration  to 
and  competition  from  the  West,  rapid  readjustment  due  to  tariff  legis- 
lation, false  pride  and  social  ambition  on  the  part  of  the  natives,  have 
combined  to  make  manufacturing  the  leading  industry,  and  then  to 
turn  it  over,  together  with  domestic  service  and  manual  labor  of  all 
kinds,  to  foreigners.  The  natives  in  the  towns  and  cities  as  a  rule  are 
either  living  on  interest  and  rent,  or  are  tradesmen,  commercial  trav- 
ellers, clerks,  book-keepers,  agents,  teachers,  and  professional  men. 

Education  is  ornamental  rather  than  practical.  It  relies  on  classes 
in  physical  culture  and  dancing  for  the  development  of  physical  vigor, 
instead  of  on  chores  and  out-door  sports,  as  formerly.  It  fits  boj^s  and 
girls  to  get  their  living  in  ornamental  and  commercial  ways.     It  does 
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not  impress  the  dignity  of  manual  labor  and  the  identity  of  the  useful 
and  the  honorable.  Manual  training  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes ;  but  it 
is  by  no  means  an  equivalent  for  the  practice  in  actually  doing  things 
that  needed  to  be  done  which  the  boy  got  on  the  old-fashioned  farm. 

Eeligion  has  not  that  grasp  on  the  community  as  a  whole  and  on 
the  concrete  relations  of  every-day  life  that  it  had  formerly.  Instead 
of  the  one  powerful  Puritan  church,  practically  identical  with  the 
community  which  it  served  and  ruled,  we  have  a  multitude  of  rival 
sects,  each  intent  not  so  much  on  building  up  the  community  out  of 
itself  as  on  building  up  itself  out  of  the  community.  Saving  souls 
for  Heaven  rather  than  establishing  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  among 
men  is  too  frequently  the  chief  concern.  Since  the  days  of  Jonathan 
Edwards,  discussions  about  virtue  have  taken  the  place  of  declarations 
of  duty.  Disinterested  benevolence  has  been  cultivated  more  than 
effective  beneficence.  Willingness  to  be  damned  for  the  glory  of  God 
rather  than  readiness  to  be  criticised  and  misunderstood  in  the  service 
of  men  has  been  the  test  of  religious  character. 

This  turning-in  upon  self  which  followed  the  overthrow  of  the 
Puritan  theocracy  was  not  altogether  a  misfortune.  This  is  always 
the  resort  of  strong  spirits  when  the  outward  world  goes  against  them. 
It  is  what  the  Stoics  did  when  the  republics  of  the  Old  World  went 
down.  It  has  deepened  New  England  thought  and  life.  When  the 
New  Englander  grapples  with  the  realities  of  the  outer  world  in  ear- 
nest, as  in  the  struggle  for  independence  and  in  the  conflict  against 
slavery,  he  is  irresistible.  But  it  takes  a  great  provocation  to  draw 
him  out  of  his  shell.  At  present  he  seems  to  have  nothing  particular 
on  hand.  Extreme  subjectivity  and  individualism  characterize  the 
religious  thought  and  life  of  New  England  to-day.  By  this  I  mean 
not  merely  that  he  does  his  own  thinking  on  religious  subjects,  which 
is  the  very  essence  of  Puritanism  and  highly  desirable,  but  that  he 
has  come  to  think  too  much  about  himself,  his  private  prospects,  his 
chances  of  probation  here  and  hereafter,  and  does  not  think  enough 
about  those  objective  social  institutions  and  relations  on  which  the 
salvation  or  spiritual  well-being  of  society  as  a  whole  and  of  each 
individual  member  here  and  now  depends. 

The  foreigner,  on  the  other  hand,  brings  with  him  a  religion  more 
compact  in  organization  and  more  strongly  intrenched  in  authority 
than  that  which  the  Puritan  brought  to  these  shores.  But  the  Eoman 
Catholic  Church,  in  some  of  its  branches,  is  already  feeling  the  influ- 
ence of  our  free  thought  and  free  institutions.    It  is  as  unfair  to  speak 
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of  the  American  Catholic  Church  as  a  whole  to-day  as  it  is  to  speak 
of  American  Protestantism  as  a  whole.  There  is  a  Eomanist  element 
in  the  Koman  Catholic  Church  which  is  the  bigoted,  implacable  foe  of 
everything  free,  everything  progressive,  everything  American — I  might 
almost  say  everything  human  and  divine  that  does  not  emanate  from 
the  Vatican.  And  there  is  a  catholic  element  in  the  Eoman  Catholic 
Church  which  is  as  broad  and  tolerant  and  candid  and  truth-loving  and 
patriotic  as  any  that  can  be  found  among  Presbyterians  or  Unitarians 
or  Agnostics.  I  know  no  nobler  statement  of  the  political  and  intel- 
lectual attitude  of  the  true  Christian  Church  than  that  made  by  Bishop 
Spalding  at  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  the  Catholic  University : 

"The  tendency  of  our  age  is  opposed  to  bigotry,  and  as  we  lose  faith  in  the 
justice  and  eflBcacy  of  persecution,  we  perceive  more  clearly  that  true  religion 
can  neither  be  propagated  nor  defended  by  violence  and  intolerance,  by  appeals 
to  sectarian  bitterness  and  national  hatred.  The  special  significance  of  our 
American  Catholic  history  lies  in  the  fact  that  our  example  proves  that  the 
Church  can  thrive  where  it  is  neither  protected  nor  persecuted,  but  is  simply 
left  to  itself  to  manage  its  own  affairs  and  to  do  its  own  work.  Such  an  experi- 
ment had  never  been  made  when  we  became  an  independent  people,  and  its  suc- 
cess is  of  world-wide  import,  because  this  is  the  modern  tendency  and  the  posi- 
tion toward  the  Church  which  all  the  nations  will  sooner  or  later  assume,  just 
as  they  all  will  be  forced  finally  to  accept  popular  rule.  The  great  underlying 
principle  of  democracy,  that  men  are  brothers  and  have  equal  rights,  and  that 
God  clothes  the  soul  with  freedom,  is  a  truth  taught  by  Christ,  is  a  truth  pro- 
claimed by  the  Church.  To  be  catholic  is  to  be  drawn,  not  only  to  the  love  of 
whatever  is  good  and  beautiful,  but  also  to  the  love  of  whatever  is  true  ;  and  to 
do  the  best  work  the  Catholic  Church  must  fit  herself  to  a  constantly  changing 
environment,  to  the  character  of  every  people  and  the  wants  of  every  age.  We 
must  recognize  that  though  the  truth  of  religion  be  unchangeable,  the  mind  of 
man  is  not  so,-  and  that  the  point  of  view  varies  from  people  to  people  and  from 
age  to  age.  Science  is  the  widening  thought  of  man,  working  on  the  hypothesis 
of  universal  intelligibility  toward  universal  intelligence,  and  religion  is  the  soul 
escaping  from  the  labyrinth  of  matter  to  the  light  and  love  of  the  Infinite  ;  and 
on  the  heights  they  meet  and  are  at  peace.  Let  us,  then,  teach  ourselves  to  see 
things  as  they  are,  without  preoccupation  or  misgivings,  lest  what  is  should  ever 
make  it  impossible  for  us  to  believe  and  hope  in  the  better  that  is  to  be.  What- 
ever the  loss,  all  knowledge  is  gain.  The  evils  that  spring  from  enlightenment 
of  mind  will  find  their  remedy  in  greater  enlightenment.  Men  have  ceased  to 
care  for  the  bliss  there  may  be  in  ignorance,  and  those  who  dread  knowledge,  if 
such  there  still  be,  are  as  far  away  from  the  life  of  this  century  as  the  dead  whose 
bones  crumbled  to  dust  a  thousand  years  ago.  Those  who  praise  the  bliss  and 
worth  of  ignorance  are  sophists.  Stupidity  is  more  to  be  dreaded  than  malignity, 
for  ignorance,  and  not  malice,  is  the  most  fruitful  cause  of  human  misery.  Let 
knowledge  grow,  let  truth  prevail.  Since  God  is  God,  the  universe  is  good,  and 
the  more  we  know  of  its  laws,  the  plainer  will  the  right  way  become." 

This  is  a  long  way  in  advance  of  the  ideas  of  the  relation  of  church 
to  state  and  of  the  mind  of  man  to  the  trath  which  the  early  Puritans 
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entertained ;  and  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  find  Protestant  bodies  in 
New  England  to-day  which  fall  far  short  of  this  high  sense  of  the 
sacredness  of  things  secular  and  the  divineness  of  things  human  and 
the  certain  beneficence  of  the  results  of  scientific  research  and  criti- 
cal inquiry.  Were  such  Catholicism  as  this  to  supersede  Puritan- 
ism in  New  England  the  transformation  would  not  be  in  all  respects 
a  loss. 

As  to  population  and  the  power  which  resides  in  the  majority,  the 
predominance  of  the  descendants  of  the  French  and  the  Irish  who  have 
arrived  since  1850  over  the  descendants  of  the  Pilgrims  and  Puritans 
who  came  previous  to  1640  is  a  foregone  conclusion.  This  fact  should 
warn  us  against  all  appeals  to  race  prejudice  and  religious  fanaticism. 
Not  thus  can  we  avert  the  influence  of  those  who  before  the  year  1900 
will  constitute  the  majority  of  New  England's  population. 

What  will  be  the  outcome?  Will  the  native  or  the  foreign  pre- 
dominate? We  must  answer  in  detail.  The  perpetuity  of  American 
political  institutions  is  well  assured.  That  assurance  lies  not  in  the 
exclusive  control  of  native  Americans,  but  in  the  intelligent  and 
hearty  participation  of  foreigners  in  the  administration  of  local  gov- 
ernment. Official  responsibility  and  active  participation  in  political 
work  is  the  best  school  of  politics,  and  our  Irish  citizens  are  bright 
and  eager  learners  in  that  school.  This  activity  is  not  evidence  of 
sinister  ecclesiastical  schemes,  but  simply  the  expression  of  a  racial 
instinct  long  repressed.  The  French  have  less  disposition  and  capacity 
for  political  life,  but  they  are  eminently  peaceable  and  law-abiding. 

Industrially,  the  foreigner  will  conquer.  Manual  labor  tends  to 
vigor  and  reproduction;  easy  ways  of  getting  a  living  tend  to  de- 
terioration and  sterility.  Hard  work,  steady  pay,  regular  savings, 
and  large  families  are  giving  to  the  foreigner  the  industrial  future 
of  New  England.  It  is  easy  to  get  cream  from  milk,  not  so  easy 
to  get  milk  from  cream.  You  can  make  good  store-keepers  and 
insurance  agents  and  milliners  and  typewriters  out  of  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  farmer  and  the  mechanic.  You  cannot  make  good 
salesmen  and  good  farmers'  wives  out  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
mechanics  and  book-keepers.  False  industrial  standards  and  social 
pride  are  fast  robbing  New  England  boys  and  girls  of  their  industrial 
inheritance. 

The  American  ideal  of  free  secular  education  by  the  State  is  too 
deeply  rooted  in  New  England  to  be  overthrown.     The  right  of  the 
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family  and  cliurcli  to  determine  the  religious  education  of  tlieir  chil- 
dren must  be  frankly  admitted.  Protestants  must  recognize,  respect, 
and  perhaps  emulate  the  genuineness  of  the  Catholic's  concern  for  the 
religious  training  of  his  children.  Notwithstanding  the  obvious  hard- 
ship of  double  taxation,  the  Catholic  must  recognize  and  accept  the 
impracticability  of  any  form  of  State  aid  to  ecclesiastical  instruction 
in  a  community  of  such  a  diversity  of  faiths  as  New  England.  Let 
the  public  and  the  parochial  school  struggle  for  existence  freely  and 
fairly,  side  by  side.  If  the  graduates  of  the  parochial  schools  prove 
equally  intelligent  and  more  devout,  the  Protestant  clergy  will  have 
to  establish  parochial  schools  for  their  people.  If  the  graduates  of  the 
public  schools  prove  to  be  equally  virtuous  and  better  equipped  for 
practical  life,  Catholic  laymen  will  offer  their  priests  the  alternative 
of  public  schools  free  or  something  equally  valuable  if  they  must  pay 
for  them. 

The  religious  methods  of  both  native  and  foreigner  will  have  to  be 
modified  in  order  to  endure.  If  the  Komanist  element  in  the  Eoman 
Catholic  Church  predominates  and  undertakes  to  make  the  state  sub- 
servient to  the  temporal  interests  of  the  Church,  then  the  Roman  hier- 
archy will  fare  no  better  than  did  the  Puritan  theocracy.  Free  discus- 
sion in  the  state  and  the  scientific  method  in  the  school  are  absolutely 
fatal  to  ecclesiastical  pretensions.  If  the  catholic  element  in  the 
Eoman  Catholic  Church  predominates,  and  that  Church  proves  its 
power  to  minister  to  the  spiritual  needs  of  plain  men  and  women  more 
helpfully  than  the  aristocratic  and  speculative  Protestant  societies,  it 
has  a  large  career  of  usefulness  before  it  and  it  will  deserve  the  best 
wishes  of  all  who  have  at  heart  the  welfare  of  New  England.  The 
Protestant  churches  must  rise  above  the  spirit,  if  not  the  form,  of  sec- 
tarianism. These  sects  stand  for  the  special  emphasis  of  particular 
aspects  of  Christian  faith  and  life;  they  have  their  justification  in  the 
circumstances  which  called  them  into  being  as  protests  against  error 
or  witnesses  for  neglected  truths,  and  in  their  appeals  to  different  tem- 
peraments, different  degrees  of  mental  culture  and  social  refinement. 
The  mischief  of  sectarianism  lies  not  so  much  in  the  different  aspects 
of  truth  and  life  for  which  they  stand  as  in  the  lack  of  responsibility 
for  the  welfare  of  society,  which,  in  different  degrees,  is  common  to 
them  all.  They  seek  first  to  get  adherents  and  contributions  out  of 
the  community,  rather  than  to  put  influence  and  inspiration  into  it. 
This  instinct  of  self-preservation,  as  distinct  from  the  impulse  to  social 
service,  is  the  inevitable  result  of  the  feebleness  consequent  upon  the 
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minute  subdivision  of  the  church.  It  is  less  manifest  in  cities,  where 
separate  churches  would  be  a  necessity  apart  from  sectarian  divisions. 
In  the  country  it  is  fatal  to  the  largest  usefulness.  A  church  that  is 
so  small  that  it  is  compelled  to  think  of  itself  first,  to  regard  other 
churches  as  rivals  with  it  for  subsistence,  and  to  depend  on  charity 
to  keep  itself  alive,  cannot  be  great  in  spirit  nor  powerful  for  good. 

The  modern  Protestant  church,  like  its  Puritan  predecessor,  must 
assume  responsibility  for  the  well-being  of  the  whole  community  in 
which  it  is  placed.  Competition  must  give  way  to  cooperation.  In 
country  villages  the  weak  churches  must  be  left  to  starve  to  death  by 
the  withdrawal  of  missionary  aid  from  the  feeblest  in  every  town  where 
there  are  more  than  are  needed  or  can  be  sustained.  The  stronger  of 
these  churches  in  each  town  must  be  strengthened  by  the  absorption 
of  the  weaker,  by  the  improvement  of  the  quality  of  the  ministry  which 
this  consolidation  will  make  possible,  and  by  the  direction  of  effort 
to  the  concrete  problems  of  the  community  in  which  it  is  placed.  The 
church  in  each  town  must  measure  its  success  by  its  service,  by  re- 
forms in  local  politics,  by  improvements  in  charity  and  sanitation,  by 
support  of  libraries  and  schools,  by  the  sweetening  of  family  life  and 
the  refinement  of  social  intercourse,  by  the  respect  it  inspires  for 
honest  toil  and  the  standard  of  righteousness  it  maintains ;  not  merely 
by  the  number  it  draws  into  its  fold  and  the  contributions  it  sends  to 
the  denominational  treasury.  Yet  all  this  must  be  done,  not  as  the 
Puritan  tried  to  do  it,  by  law,  under  constraint  through  the  State ;  but 
by  love  with  freedom  through  society.  In  each  town  the  first  of  the 
sects  that  rises  to  this  conception  of  its  duty  should  have  the  right  of 
way.  It  thereby  will  prove  its  claim  to  be  the  worthy  successor  of 
the  Puritans. 

Whether  the  transformation  of  New  England  is  regarded  as  a  gain 
or  a  loss  depends  upon  the  point  of  view.  That  the  average  inhabitant 
is  better  housed,  better  clothed,  better  fed,  better  informed,  is  of  course 
beyond  dispute.  That  with  the  development  of  commerce  there  has 
been  a  corresponding  development  of  the  commercial  virtues,  all  gladly 
recognize.  Man  cannot  live  without  bread,  and  the  more  bread  he  has 
the  better.  Yet  man  cannot  live  by  bread  alone.  With  the  material 
gain  there  has  come,  temporarily  at  least,  a  spiritual  loss.  The  New 
Englander  feeds  less  than  formerly  upon  "  every  word  that  proceedeth 
out  of  the  mouth  of  God."  His  spiritual  needs  find  less  complete 
satisfaction  to-day  than  formerly.     The  early  New  Englander  dwelt 
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in  constant  communion  and  intimate  fellowship  with  God.  He  saw 
all  things  suh  specie  cetermtatis.  No  doubt  his  apprehension  of  spiritual 
things  was  one-sided  and  narrow  and  his  expression  of  them  crude  and 
intolerant.  But  he  did  see  spiritual  things  and  made  others  see  and  feel 
their  reality.  His  daily  duties,  his  household  toil,  his  work  of  farm 
and  store  and  shop,  were  all  performed  under  the  great  Taskmaster's 
eye.  Into  the  humblest  home,  into  the  homeliest  details,  there  came 
the  high  sense  that  the  infinite  and  eternal  God  was  to  be  glorified  by 
fidelity  or  dishonored  by  neglect;  and  thereby  the  life  of  the  New 
Englander  was  lifted  out  of  the  pettiness  of  his  material  and  temporal 
limitations  and  set  in  the  large  and  noble  frame  of  the  Divine  purpose 
and  plan.  Life  to  him  was  worth  living,  because  it  was  lived  in  fel- 
lowship with  God.  He  believed  and  practised  the  doctrine  that  "  man's 
chief  end  is  to  glorify  God  and  enjoy  Him  forever." 

The  directness  and  intensity  of  this  immediate  communion  with  God 
was  facilitated  for  him  by  the  absence  of  physical  science  and  histori- 
cal criticism.  The  passage  from  the  narrow  confines  of  his  little  prac- 
tical world  to  the  throne  of  God  in  Heaven  was  easy  because  the 
great  intervening  reigons,  which  to  our  minds  are  occupied  by  philoso- 
phy, science,  history,  and  criticism,  presented  to  him  the  pure  trans- 
parency of  almost  empty  space.  That  these  clouds  should  have  come 
between  our  eyes  and  the  purely  transcendent  God  of  the  Puritans  is 
neither  our  misfortune  nor  our  fault.  It  was  a  necessary  concomitant 
of  the  development  of  human  intelligence.  That  the  change  should 
bring  with  it  temporary  loss  of  religious  fervor  and  of  theological  certi- 
tude was  also  inevitable.  That  these  losses  should  dampen  enthusi- 
asm and  diminish  interest  in  life  might  have  been  anticipated,  even 
if  one  had  not  seen  it  written  in  the  desolation  and  decay  that  has 
stricken  the  domestic  and  social  life  of  so  many  once  happy  homes 
and  hopeful  villages. 

It  is  futile  for  us  to  lament  these  clouds,  as  though  they  were  a 
screen  devised  by  the  Evil  One  to  hide  God  from  our  eyes ;  it  is  use- 
less to  try  to  find  the  Puritan's  transcendent  God  once  more  behind 
them.  They  are  too  thick  for  unreasoning  faith  to  penetrate.  Our 
task  must  be  to  find  our  God,  not  behind  these  clouds  on  the  throne 
of  some  Heaven  remote  from  earth  in  space  and  time,  but  to  find  Him 
in  that  beneficent  order  which  science  increasingly  reveals  and  through 
that  benevolent  purpose  which  history  progressively  unfolds.  As 
with  all  sudden  access  of  knowledge,  the  opening  of  New  England  to 
the  influence  of  the  great  world  without  has  brought  with  it  for  the 
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time  a  spiritual  fall.  When,  however,  the  fruit  of  this  new  knowledge 
shall  be  fully  assimilated,  when  the  complexity  of  our  new  industrial, 
social,  and  political  conditions  is  fully  mastered,  we  may  hope  to  see 
restored  the  old  intensity  of  faith  and  enthusiasm  of  life  which  made 
great  and  glorious  the  souls  of  Pilgrim  and  Puritan ;  yet  without  that 
narrowness  of  mind  and  limitation  of  view  which  rendered  manv  of 
their  acts  ignoble  and  repulsive. 

In  the  conflict  of  ideas,  in  the  struggles  of  institutions  for  exist- 
ence, the  fittest  will  survive.  If  the  native  New  Englander  loses  his 
intense  interest  in  local  affairs  because  they  are  no  longer  so  simple 
as  they  used  to  be;  if  he  shirks  hard  work  in  farm  and  factory  for 
soft  places  in  offices  and  stores ;  if  he  seeks  polish  rather  than  power 
in  education;  if  he  loses  the  strictness  of  Puritan  morality  without 
gaining  the  inspiration  of  altruistic  ethics ;  if  he  wraps  his  religious 
aspirations  in  the  napkin  of  individual  salvation  or  hides  them  within 
the  confines  of  sectarian  exclusiveness,  then  the  descendants  of  the 
Puritans  and  their  institutions  with  them  will  perish  from  the  land. 

If,  however,  he  takes  up  the  problems  of  town,  city,  and  State,  not 
less  but  more  eagerly  because  they  are  members  of  a  mighty  nation ; 
if  he  is  willing  to  do  his  share  of  the  rough,  hard  work;  if  he  educates 
himself  for  service  rather  than  for  show ;  if  he  puts  the  enthusiasm  of 
humanity  behind  his  morality  and  sets  the  ideal  of  social  service 
before  his  religion,  then  it  will  matter  little  whether  the  lineal  de- 
scendants of  the  Puritans  constitute  a  majority  or  a  minority  of  the 
population.  The  institutions  of  the  Puritan  thus  apprehended,  invig- 
orated, and  sustained  will  survive  by  virtue  of  their  intrinsic  fitness, 
and  will  endure  as  a  perpetual  blessing  to  whatever  races  of  men  may 
hereafter  dwell  upon  these  shores. 

Wm.  DeWitt  Hyde. 


Mr.  Atkinson's  Reply. 


President  Hyde,  perhaps  unconsciously  to  himself,  regards  the 
transformation  of  New  England,  especially  during  the  last  fifty  years, 
as  a  process  of  decadence.  It  happens  that  my  own  experience  in 
active  business  covers  this  exact  period,  and  I  may  almost  claim  that 
my  habit  of  observation  and  my  attempts  to  comprehend  and  coordi- 
nate the  great  forces  which  underlie  all  the  work  of  life  cover  nearly 
an  equal  period.     If  I  am  right  in  imputing  a  doubt  of  the  progress  of 
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Few  England  and  a  fear  of  lier  decadence  to  President  Hyde,  then  I 
differ  with  him  gravely. 

I  think  that  almost  all  the  changes  that  have  occurred  during  the 
past  fifty  years  have  been  in  the  direction  of  improvement  and  prog- 
ress, both  material  and  mental,  although  there  have  been  some  coun- 
teracting forces  to  which  I  may  refer. 

Dealing  first  with  material  progress,  the  tendencies  developed  by  the 
application  of  science  and  invention  to  useful  work  are  to  alleviate 
the  arduous  character  of  the  work  of  getting  a  living,  to  do  away  with 
noxious  conditions,  to  increase  the  product  and  to  render  the  processes 
of  distribution  more  equitable,  and  year  by  year,  or  decade  by  decade, 
to  render  it  more  the  rule  than  the  exception  that  the  workmen  secure 
to  their  own  use  an  increasing  share  of  an  increasing  product.     As  a 
result  the  average  duration  of  life  is  increasing.     I  make  a  broad  dis- 
tinction between  the  workman  and  the  mere  laborer  who  can  apply 
only  muscular  effort  to  what  he  does.     I  wish  that  we  could  revive  the 
use  of  the  old  English  word  craftsman ;  there  are  craftsmen,  workmen, 
and  laborers,  each  class  occupying  a  different  plane.     The  progress  of 
the  workman  and  the  craftsman  cannot  occur  unless  it  is  accompanied 
by  the  development  of  mental  intelligence  and  manual  aptitude.     As 
these  factors  in  production  assume  greater  and  greater  importance  in 
comparison  to  mere  labor  or  physical  exertion,  the  old  conception  that 
labor  is  a  curse  that  has  been  imposed  upon  man  in  consequence  of 
his  sin  assumes  an  aspect  of  grotesque  absurdity.     Mankind  has  risen 
through  the  necessity  for  work  to  a  constantly  higher  and  higher  plane. 
The  fall  of  Adam  is  a  Hebrew  myth,  no  longer  degrading  man  in  his 
own  estimation.     The  conditions  of  the  Garden  of  Eden  may  be  wit- 
nessed in  the  South  Sea  Islands,  where  no  work  is  required  of  the  in- 
habitants.    The  pagan  conception  that  "  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the 
devil "  are  of  necessity  synonymous  terms  may  be  relegated  to  the 
creed  that  no  longer  represents  belief  or  to  the  pulpit  of  which  the  oc- 
cupants are  still  bound  by  dogmas  which  have  ceased  to  represent  any 
living  facts  or  principles  of  life.     I  am  much  inclined  to  attribute  the 
breaking  away  from  the  bonds  of  the  old  church  and  parish,  and  also 
"  the  extreme  subjectivity  and  individualism  which  characterize  the 
religious  thought  and  life  of  to-day,"  as  President  Hyde  puts  it,  to  the 
growth  of  a  higher  type  of  religion  than  any  that  has  preceded  it — a 
religion  in  which  the  imagination  may  be  cultivated  and  developed 
to  the  end  that  healthy  minds  may  dwell  in  healthy  bodies  so  long 
as  the  flesh  is  occupied,  so  that  the  world  may  assume  its  true  aspect 
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as  a  place  in  .which  manhood  and  womanhood  may  be  developed. 
I  frequently  quote  Dr.  William  Everett,  who  put  into  terse  Latin  the 
idea  that  the  body  must  be  well  supported  and  nourished  if  the  spirit 
is  to  be  true  to  itself:  ^^  Nbn  est  aiiimus  cui  non  est  corpus  ^^  (There 
can  be  no  soul  unless  the  body  eats). 

I  think  that  we  may  also  send  an  impossible  devil  down  to  an  in- 
accessible hell,  lest  we  should  revert  to  the  paganism  of  the  Puritans. 
What  could  be  more  grotesque  and  what  could  give  a  more  complete 
proof  of  the  lack  of  mental  development  in  the  days  of  the  Puritans 
than  the  fact  that  Parson  Wiggles  worth's  "Day  of  Doom"  passed 
through  a  great  number  of  editions  in  a  day  when  books  were  rare 
and  money  very  scarce?  In  this  doggerel  rhyme  the  perverted  imag- 
ination of  the  excellent  and  revered  doctor  brings  some  poor  little 
babies  who  had  not  been  baptized  up  before  the  Judge  of  all  the  world ; 
they  were  therefore  ordered  to  be  sent  to  endless  punishment ;  but  the 
judgment  tempered  with  mercy  which  the  Puritan  puts  into  the  mouth 
of  Jesus  Christ  assigned  these  little  children  whom  He  had  asked  to 
come  unto  Him  to  the  easiest  room  in  hell. 

What  wonder  that  the  great  body  of  the  people,  as  their  intelligence 
and  aptitude  have  been  developed  by  their  daily  occupations,  gradu- 
ally break  away  from  churches  from  which  the  dust  and  ashes  of  the 
past  have  not  yet  been  swept  out?  They  must  do  this  in  order  to  find 
room  for  the  play  of  progressive  religion.  If  individualism  is  7iot  the 
objective  point  of  all  religious  development,  then  indeed  would  life  be 
hopeless  and  we  might  cry  out  in  despair,  "  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for 
to-morrow  we  die !  " 

May  we  not  assume  that  the  very  object  of  life  is  the  development 
of  this  individual,  this  Ego?  We  are  all  occupied  in  our  personal 
work  and  we  try  to  combine  only  in  order  to  overcome  the  evil  ten- 
dency in  the  struggle  by  which  not  only  individual  but  national  man- 
hood is  developed.  We  must  take  a  long  survey  of  the  past  before 
we  can  begin  to  comprehend  all  the  progressive  conditions  of  the 
present  and  the  promise  of  the  future.  Sir  Henry  Maine  remarks  in 
his  address  upon  Ancient  Law : 

**  No  trustworthy  record  can  be  read  without  perceiving  that  the  habit  of 
mind  which  induces  us  to  make  good  a  promise  is  as  yet  imperfectly  developed, 
and  that  acts  of  flagrant  perfidy  are  often  mentioned  without  blame  and  some- 
times described  with  approbation.  In  the  Homeric  literature  the  deceitful  cun- 
ning of  Ulysses  appears  as  a  virtue  of  the  same  rank  as  the  prudence  of  Nestor, 
the  constancy  of  Hector,  and  the  gallantry  of  Achilles." 
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Referring  to  great  frauds,  be  says: 

"But  the  very  character  of  these  frauds  shows  clearly  that  before  they  be- 
came possible,  the  moral  obligation  of  which  they  are  the  breach  must  have  been 
more  than  proportionately  developed.  It  is  the  confidence  reposed  in  and  de- 
served by  the  many  which  affords  facilities  for  the  bad  faith  of  the  few." 

I  will  give  a  single  instance  of  the  trust  whicli  may  be  reposed  in 
the  business  community  of  New  England.  In  1872  Boston  was  de- 
vastated by  a  great  fire  in  which  the  Freeman's  Bank  building  was 
destroyed.  I  quote  an  account  of  what  occurred,  which  the  son  of 
the  president  of  the  bank  has  given  me : 

**  On  the  morning  of  the  11th  or  12th  of  November,  1872,  as  soon  as  it  was  safe 
to  do  so,  I  stood  beside  my  honored  father,  John  H.  Rogers,  then  the  president  of 
the  Freeman's  National  Bank,  on  the  ruins  of  that  bank,  and  as  we  looked  upon 
tlie  vault  containing  the  entire  treasure  of  the  bank  we  saw  that  the  safe  was  per- 
forated and  a  small  volume  of  smoke  was  curling  over  the  safe,  coming  through 
the  hole  that  had  been  made  by  the  safe  having  fallen  upon  a  granite  pil- 
lar. As  my  father  saw  it  and  leaned  upon  me,  I  believe  I  do  not  exaggerate 
when  I  say  to  you  that  I  saw  him  grow  old  in  that  minute.  Next  to  his  church 
and  his  family  he  loved  the  Freeman's  Bank,  and  he  believed,  as  I  believed  at 
the  time,  that  we  had  seen  the  evidence  which  meant  ruin  to  the  bank.  I  sent 
him  home  and  got  an  engineer  of  the  Fire  Department  to  bring  an  engine  around 
as  soon  as  he  could  to  cool  off  the  safe,  but  all  the  books  and  securities  were 
destroyed.  After  the  bank  began  anew,  about  the  11th  or  12th  or  13th  of  Novem- 
ber, it  resumed  business  in  the  store  of  Haley,  Morse  &  Boyden,  opposite  the 
Globe  Theatre.  Notices  were  sent  out  from  there  to  every  person  who  was 
known  to  do  business  with  the  bank.  In  the  hands  of  the  printer  there  was,  I 
believe,  a  list  of  depositors,  and  also  there  was  a  book  which  one  of  the  clerks 
had  been  permitted  to  take  home  with  him  on  Saturday  night,  November  9,  to 
find  some  error  of  a  few  cents  in  a  column  of  figures  that  he  had  been  unable  to 
discover  during  the  day.  It  was  with  this  list  of  the  depositors  of  the  bank  from 
the  printer  and  with  this  single  book  that  the  Freeman's  National  Bank  began 
business.  As  soon  as  the  notices  were  sent  to  the  merchants  of  Boston  who 
were  doing  business  with  our  bank  that  the  bank  needed  a  duplication  of  notes 
that  had  been  discounted,  etc.,  many  a  man  came  in  at  that  time  and  said  to  the 
president  and  the  directors,  'The  Freeman's  National  Bank  must  be  restored. 
This  schedule  that  I  hand  you  contains  the  notes  that  I  had  discounted.  I  will 
cheerfully  duplicate  them,  and  I  will  pay  them  if  I  can,  though  God  only  knows 
if  I  shall  be  able  to  pay,  for  my  store  is  in  ruins  and  all  I  have  saved  is  my 
books.'" 

The  obligations  due  to  that  bank  amounted  to  $1,400,000.  On  a 
final  settlement  the  ultimate  loss  was  $6,000,  and  even  a  part  of  that 
could  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  creditors  lost  their 
books  in  the  same  fire  and  could  not  themselves  tell  how  much  or 
whom  they  owed. 
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I  will  give  another  proof.  I  myself  administer  the  affairs  of  a 
strictly  mutual  insurance  company  carrying  risks  to  the  amount  of 
$100,000,000,  which  constitute  a  part  of  an  insurance  of  over  $600,- 
000,000.  In  the  next  twelve  months  textile  fabrics,  paper,  machinery, 
cordage,  and  metal  work  will  be  turned  out  from  these  factories  and 
workshops  to  the  value  of  over  $1,000,000,000.  These  goods  will  be 
sold  to  Jew  and  Gentile,  native  and  foreigner  alike,  all  over  our  broad 
land.  The  charges  will  be  made  on  the  books  of  account  and  will  be 
liquidated  by  checks,  notes,  and  bills  of  exchange  which  rest  upon 
mutual  trust  for  their  liquidation.  So  sure  will  be  the  payment  of 
every  obligation  that  it  would  not  be  worth  the  payment  of  twenty- 
five  cents  on  each  one  hundred  dollars  by  the  vendors  to  secure  a 
guarantee  that  every  bill  will  be  met  at  its  maturity.  It  would 
make  little  difference  if  all  laws  for  the  collection  of  debt  were  re- 
pealed, because  we  rest  on  law  only  with  respect  to  the  hundredth 
man ;  the  other  ninety  and  nine  are  a  law  unto  themselves. 

All  that  we  need  to  look  after  in  these  days  is  to  keep  the  dollar 
itself  honest  in  which  these  payments  are  to  be  made.  The  worst  in- 
fluence which  a  bad  man  can  exert  who  suborns  courts,  wrecks  rail- 
ways, and  shears  the  lambs  who  bring  in  their  fleeces  to  him  is  in  the 
distrust  that  he  creates  in  regard  to  the  integrity  of  other  men.  It  is 
the  exception  that  is  conspicuous,  and  one  may  write  the  epitaph  of 
such  a  man  without  naming  him,  even  as  Pelatiah  Webster  wrote  the 
epitaph  on  the  death  of  the  Continental  currency  (I  quote  from  mem- 
ory) :  "  Of  all  the  mighty  monsters  born  of  war,  it  died  least  lamented. 
It  killed  more  men,  destroyed  more  property,  and  impaired  the  cause 
of  liberty  in  greater  measure  than  all  the  arts  and  armies  of  the  enemy 
combined  have  yet  accomplished."  Compare  these  conditions  of  the 
Kevolution  with  the  more  recent  instances,  and  I  think  that  you  will 
find  evidence  of  marked  political  progress.  We  have  surmounted  the 
evil  effects  of  a  depreciated  paper  currency  which  was  issued  during  the 
Civil  War  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  a  forced  loan.  We  stand  first 
among  nations  in  history  of  those  who  ever  redeemed  a  legal-tender 
note  in  true  money  according  to  the  terms  of  the  promise.  I  do  not 
wish  to  throw  discredit  upon  our  patriot  fathers,  but  when  I  read  the 
financial  history  of  the  Kevolution  and  the  devices  which  were  sought 
to  avoid  the  burdens  of  the  war,  I  find  every  evidence  of  both  moral 
and  material  progress.  Since  that  period  one  only  wonders  at  the 
success  that  was  attained  under  such  conditions.  The  historian  Greene 
writes : 
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"  The  idea  that  money  derived  its  value  from  acts  of  the  Government  seemed 
to  have  taken  deep  hold  upon  men's  minds,  and  their  policy  was  in  perfect  har- 
mony with  their  belief.  Speculation  ran  riot.  Every  form  of  wastefuloess  and 
extravagance  prevailed  in  town  and  country,  nowhere  more  than  in  Philadelphia 
under  the  very  eyes  of  Congress  :  luxury  of  dress,  luxury  of  equipage,  luxury  of 
the  table.  We  are  told  of  one  entertainment  at  which  eight  hundred  pounds 
were  spent  for  pastry.  As  I  read  the  private  letters  of  those  days  I  sometimes 
feel  as  a  man  might  feel  if  permitted  to  look  down  upon  a  foundering  ship  whose 
crew  were  preparing  for  death  by  breaking  open  the  steward's  room  and  drinking 
themselves  to  madness." 

I  have  referred  to  Pelatiah  Webster,  tlie  patriot  merchant,  who 
describes  the  condition  of  public  morals  in  the  most  convincing  man- 
ner ;  he  urges  taxation  at  the  beginning  rather  than  a  resort  to  paper- 
money  devices  for  shifting  the  burden  of  the  war.  In  1779  and  1780, 
the  darkest  period  of  the  war,  he  wrote  as  follows: 

"1779 — Freedom  of  trade  or  unrestricted  liberty  of  the  subject  to  hold  or 
dispose  of  his  property  as  he  pleases  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  prosperity  of 
every  community  and  to  the  happiness  of  all  individuals  who  compose  it. 

'*The  riches  of  a  nation  do  not  consist  in  the  abundance  of  money,  but  in 
the  number  of  people,  in  supplies  and  resources,  in  the  necessaries  and  conven- 
iences of  life,  in  good  laws,  good  public  officers,  in  virtuous  citizens,  in  strength 
and  concord,  in  wisdom,  in  justice,  in  wise  counsels  and  manly  force. 

*'1780 — We  have  provisions  and  stores  enough.  We  have  men  enough  for 
every  purpose.  Our  houses,  lands,  and  stock  on  the  lands  are  little  dimin- 
ished and  in  many  places  increased  since  the  war  began  ;  yet  our  credit  runs  so 
low  that  it  is  with  great  difficulty  sufficient  supplies  can  be  obtained. 

"  Our  finances  have,  for  five  years  past,  been  under  the  management  of  fifty 
men  of  the  best  abilities  and  most  spotless  integrity  that  could  be  elected  out  of 
thirteen  States  ;  yet  they  are  in  a  ruined  condition." 

At  that  period  the  population  of  Massachusetts  was  mostly  of  Eng- 
lish blood ;  none  of  those  whom  we  now  call  foreigners,  or  few  of  for- 
eign birth  or  origin  outside  of  England,  were  here.  In  1861  none 
rallied  to  the  defence  of  the  Union  more  freely  than  those  who  were 
of  foreign  birth  and  origin.  In  the  matter  of  finance  the  Massachu- 
setts of  1861  kept  faith  with  all  her  creditors  and  paid  every  obliga- 
tion in  gold  or  its  equivalent. 

Boston  is  now  an  Irish  and  Catholic  city  in  respect  to  the  ma- 
jority in  power  and  influence  of  those  who  dwell  therein,  but  Boston 
has  set  an  example  by  establishing  a  free  city  library,  and  is  now  com- 
pleting a  noble  building,  itself  a  work  of  art,  which  will  cost  close 
upon  two  million  dollars,  to  hold  its  books. 

Again,  may  we  not  claim,  to  some  extent  at  least,  that  Chicago  is 
a  child  of  New  England  parentage?     The  northern  part  of  Illinois 
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adopted  tlie  New  England  town-meeting,  the  sonthern  part  the 
county  system  of  local  self-government.  The  town  system  has  tri- 
umphed. What  is  Chicago  doing  now?  Besting  content  with  her 
great  exhibition?  By  no  means.  She  realizes,  perhaps  unconsciously, 
that  within  a  single  generation  every  machine  that  will  be  exhibited, 
every  tool  used,  and  every  process  worked  there  will  have  been  dis- 
placed and  made  almost  without  value  by  new  applications  of  science 
and  invention  yet  to  come,  and  therefore  she  is  signalizing  the  year  by 
the  establishment  of  a  great  university.  Is  not  New  England  still  the 
centre  from  which  the  higher  education  of  men  and  women  emanates? 

There  are  two  sides  to  the  picture  of  the  Puritan  and  Pilgrim  era. 
On  the  one  side,  the  familiar  aspect  of  which  we  may  all  be  so  rightly 
proud,  the  dominating  power  and  force  which  enabled  those  men  to 
establish  the  very  foundations  of  personal  liberty  on  which  our  insti- 
tutions all  rest,  although  they  hardly  permitted  personal  liberty  to 
themselves.  Thev  established  the  common  schools,  and  I  think  that 
they  brought  that  conception  from  Holland  rather  than  from  England, 
together  with  many  other  fundamental  ideas  of  right  upon  which 
our  institutions  are  founded.  Let  us  not  attribute  too  much  merit  or 
advantage  to  the  maintenance  of  the  pure  English  blood.  Witness 
the  conditions  of  the  great  struggle  in  England  between  King  and 
Commons  in  the  very  era  in  which  Pilgrims  and  Puritans  alike  were 
coming  to  our  shores ;  take  note  of  the  sacking  and  burning,  the  mur- 
der and  rapine,  that  converted  every  Catholic  and  Protestant,  Cavalier 
and  Puritan  alike,  into  a  semblance  of  the  devils  whom  both  sought  to 
exorcise  from  our  mother  land.  Then  take  note  of  the  quiet  work 
which  Huguenot  and  Fleming  were  doing  when  they  laid  the  very 
foundation  of  modern  manufacturing  industry  in  England,  while  the 
Dutch  had  long  before  revolutionized  the  agricultural  methods  of  the 
people. 

I  recognize  all  this,  which  time  will  not  permit  me  to  discuss  in 
detail ;  but  on  the  other  side  we  find  in  the  records  of  the  courts  and 
parishes  conclusive  evidence  of  widely  prevailing  drunkenness,  of 
fraud,  and  even  of  immorality  that  would  not  now  be  tolerated  in  any 
community  in  the  way  in  which  it  prevailed  at  that  time.  I  am  most 
profoundly  convinced  that  pauperism  and  vice  are  not  relatively  as 
prevalent  now  as  they  were  in  the  past  in  many  periods  of  our  history, 
but  they  have  become  more  conspicuous ;  that  is  the  first  step  in  the 
progress  toward  a  removal  of  the  causes.  In  place  of  dealing  with 
the  sinner  and  condemning  him,  we  are  now  doing  all  that  we  can  to 
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remove  tlie  causes  of  his  misdoing  and  to  give  him  opportunity  to  rise 
to  a  higher  plane. 

The  work  that  is  being  done  in  the  attempt  to  remove  the  obstruc- 
tions from  the  way  and  to  give  opportunity  to  those  whom  we  must 
call,  for  the  want  of  a  better  term,  "  the  poor,"  may  be  attributed  to  the 
growth  of  the  true  religion,  a  religion  which  is  not  separated  from 
life,  but  is  of  a  type  in  which  religion  and  life  march  together;  it  is  a 
kind  of  religion  about  which  people  do  not  say  much  and  which  is 
not  developed  either  in  prayer-meetings  or  in  experience-meetings. 
My  observation,  both  here  and  in  England,  has  led  me  to  the  conclusion 
that  perhaps  those  who  say  the  least  about  their  religion  do  the  most 
good  in  the  world.  The  men  whose  creed  is  the  divinity  of  humanity 
and  the  humanity  of  the  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends  are  perfectly 
content  to  forego  criticism  or  interference  with  the  Catholics,  who  find 
in  their  ritual,  and  yet  more  in  the  grand  music  of  the  Catholic 
churches,  an  appeal  to  the  imagination  which  is  lacking  in  the  life  of 
the  great  body  of  those  who  attend  these  services  and  which  is  almost 
wholly  wanting  in  the  Protestant  congregational  service.  They  find 
no  difficulty  in  working  with  the  ritualist  or  the  priest  of  the  Church 
of  England,  realizing  the  fact  that  to  many  otherwise  very  worldly 
people  in  what  is  called  good  society  this  form  of  worship  may  be  the 
only  one  that  would  arouse  the  imagination.  They  take  no  exception 
to  the  prayer-meeting  or  even  to  the  experience-meeting  of  the  Metho- 
dist and  the  Baptist,  and  they  may  even  tolerate  the  somewhat  ecstatic 
performances  of  the  Salvation  Army,  if  that  is  the  only  way  in  which 
the  imagination  of  an  otherwise  prosaic  people  can  be  aroused.  There- 
fore they  welcome  almost  any  departure  from  the  rigidity  of  the  Puri- 
tan that  will  open  the  way  to  a  freer  and  better  type  of  order  in  the 
religious  community  and  to  a  faith  in  which  the  imagination  is  the 
prime  factor,  the  faith  which  is  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for, 
the  evidence  of  things  not  seen. 

Enough  has  been  said  of  this  branch  of  the  subject.  President 
Hyde  attributes  a  somewhat  baneful  influence  to  the  changes  which 
have  unquestionably  occurred  in  the  form  of  New  England  society. 
He  says : 

'*  Poor  land  and  rich  water,  emigration  to  and  competition  from  the  "West, 
false  pride  and  social  ambition  on  the  part  of  the  natives,  iiave  combined  to  make 
manufacturing  the  leading  industry,  and  then  to  turn  it  over,  together  with 
domestic  service  and  manual  labor  of  all  kinds,  to  foreigners.    The  natives  in 
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the  towns  and  cities  as  a  rule  are  either  living  on  interest  and  rent,  or  are  trades- 
men, commercial  travellers,  clerks,  book-keepers,  agents,  teachers,  and  profes- 
sional men." 

I  take  exception  to  that  statement  in  form  and  substance.  In  the 
Colonial  period  the  occupations  of  the  people  were  not,  I  think,  so 
exclusively  agricultural  as  would  be  indicated  by  the  phrase  used  by 
President  Hyde — "Agriculture  was  the  chief  and  almost  universal  in- 
dustry." It  was  a  branch  of  industry  in  which  nearly  all  were  com- 
pelled to  share  in  order  to  assure  a  suitable  production  of  food,  but 
commerce  and  the  fisheries  were  the  chief  sources  of  wealth  and  gave 
occupation  during  the  whole  of  the  year  to  many  and  during  a  part  of 
the  year  to  great  numbers  of  the  people,  while  the  mechanic  arts,  then 
conducted  mainly  by  purely  manual  processes,  must  have  been  the 
principal  occupation  of  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  population. 
Society  differentiates  in  ratio  to  progress  in  the  application  of  in- 
vention to  the  different  branches  of  industry;  the  division  of  labor 
which  ensues  and  the  sorting  into  distinctive  occupations  is  an  element 
of  progress  and  not  of  decadence.  The  real  foundation  of  the  discon- 
tent which  led  to  the  Kevolution  was  the  effort  of  Great  Britain,  be- 
ginning in  1750,  to  prevent  diversity  of  occupation,  to  attack  the 
growth  of  manufactures  and  the  mechanic  arts,  and  the  final  cause 
before  the  attempt  to  tax  without  representation  was  the  effort  to  en- 
force the  navigation  laws,  which,  having  been  almost  inoperative  from 
the  time  that  they  had  been  passed  at  Cromwell's  instance  for  nearly 
a  century  down  to  1760,  did  not  prevent  the  establishment  of  an  almost 
world-wide  commerce  by  the  people  of  New  England.  Now,  to  any 
one  who  views  the  commerce  of  the  world  as  an  opportunity  for  broad- 
ening the  life  of  the  individual  it  will  be  very  plain  that  one  of  the 
very  greatest  changes  in  the  transformation  of  New  England  was  ef- 
fected by  the  establishment  of  the  system  of  high  protection,  which 
by  practically  destroying  important  commercial  enterprises  forced  the 
people  of  New  England  prematurely  into  the  factory  system.  Domes- 
tic manufactures  had  become  well  established  long  before  the  first 
highly  protective  tariff,  that  of  1824,  had  been  enacted.  Webster 
bears  testimony  to  this  fact ;  so  does  Hamilton  in  his  celebrated  re- 
port on  manufactures  of  1791.  In  1820  Webster  made  a  remarkable 
forecast  of  the  transformation  of  New  England  through  the  artificial 
and  forced  establishment  of  the  factory  system.  In  the  report  of  a 
wonderful  speech  by  Webster  in  Faneuil  Hall  in  1820,  which  does  not 
appear  in  his  works  edited  by  himself,  there  occurs  this  prediction ; 
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**To  leave  men  to  their  own  discretion,  t©  conduct  their  concerns  by  their 
own  skill  and  prudence,  and  to  employ  their  capital  and  their  labor  in  such  occu- 
pations as  they  themselves  found  the  most  expedient,  has  been  found  the  wisest 
as  it  is  the  simplest  course  of  political  legislation.  .  .  .  For  his  part,  he  believed 
that,  however  divided,  the  principle  of  leaving  such  things  very  much  to  their 
own  course  in  a  country  like  ours  was  the  only  true  policy,  and  that  we  could  no 
more  improve  the  order  and  habit  and  composition  of  society  by  an  artificial 
balancing  of  trades  and  occupations  than  we  could  improve  the  natural  atmos- 
phere by  means  of  the  condensers  and  rarefiers  of  the  chemists.  .  .  .  Dealing 
with  commerce,  he  said  the  county  of  Essex  alone  possessed  more  tons  of  ship- 
ping before  this  Government  was  framed  than  belonged  to  the  whole  of  England 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  at  the  time  of  the  repelling  by  her  fleets  of  the  Spanish 
invasion.  ...  If  the  capital  now  employed  in  commerce  were  also  to  be  put  into 
manufactures  it  would,  in  the  end,  he  should  think,  get  the  ascendency.  ...  If 
the  system  be  established  and  adhered  to — that  is,  the  over-development  of  the 
factory  system — the  effects  will  not  be  tardy  in  their  arrival.  Two  generations, 
in  his  opinion,  would  change  the  whole  face  of  New  England  society." 

It  is  just  two  generations  since  that  prediction  was  made,  and  one 
of  tlie  chief  objections  made  by  President  Hyde  to  the  present  form 
of  New  England  society  is  the  tendency  of  the  foreign  element  in  the 
manufacturing  industry  and  of  the  native  element  to  leave  this  kind 
of  work  to  the  foreigners.  I  do  not  think  that  the  evil  has  been  as 
great  as  Webster  predicted.  I  have  myself  been  in  charge  of  large 
factories ;  I  have  witnessed  the  passage  from  the  factories  of  the  farm- 
ers' daughters  of  New  England  to  higher  and  less  arduous  and  better 
kinds  of  occupation  at  much  greater  wages.  I  have  seen  the  English, 
the  Irish,  and  the  Germans  succeed  the  native  Americans,  pass  through 
the  mills,  save  their  earnings,  and  they  are  now  buying  up  the  deserted 
farms  of  New  England;  a  process  of  transformation  which  for  the 
time  being  has  the  appearance  of  decadence,  but  which  is  really  an 
element  of  progress.  Lastly,  I  have  witnessed  the  filling  up  of  the 
mills  with  the  French-Canadians,  and  from  my  own  experience  in 
dealing  with  them  I  think  that  they  are  more  versatile,  possess  more 
taste,  and  can  be  guided  to  a  truer  measure  of  economy  in  living  than 
almost  any  other  race  that  has  come  among  us.  They  will  be  assimi- 
lated. The  comm^on  school  is  the  solvent  of  race,  creed,  religion,  and 
condition.  Our  education  may  have  been,  as  President  Hyde  says, 
"more  ornamental  than  practical,"  but  is  it  so  to-day?  Are  we  not 
busily  engaged  in  removing  from  our  schools  all  that  is  extraneous, 
and  have  we  not  brought  into  the  common-school  course  a  system  of 
manual  training  and  a  practical  method  of  object- teaching  such  as 
never  obtained  before? 

I  do  not  believe  that  while  humanity  has  been  emancipated  from 
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the  Puritanical  fear  of  God  it  has  not  become  grounded  in  love  to 
man ;  I  do  not  concur  in  the  judgment  that  religion  has  lost  its  grasp 
on  the  community  as  a  whole.  I  firmly  believe  that  we  may  find  evi- 
dence of  progress  in  morality  and  religion  in  the  fact  that  men  have 
done  talking  much  about  saving  their  own  souls  and  are  bending  all 
their  energy  to  the  development  of  healthy  bodies  and  sound  minds 
in  order  that  we  may  dwell  in  comfort  and  welfare  upon  this  earth. 
If  this  is  subjectivity  and  individualism,  let  us  have  all  that  we  can 
get  of  it. 

I  admit  that  our  school  instruction  is  not  yet  what  it  should  be, 
but  education  does  not  consist  wholly  in  school  instruction.  That 
may  be  good  or  bad,  and  yet  the  discipline  of  the  school  itself,  the 
order  and  the  method,  the  habit  of  working  together,  the  subjection  of 
the  ignorant  to  methods  of  work  and  to  a  system  of  training  which  is 
developed  even  in  the  schools  where  mere  text-book  instruction  is  the 
rule  and  object-teaching  the  exception,  tend  to  educate  in  the  truest 
sense  the  children  who  gather  therein,  of  whatever  race  or  nation  they 
may  be.  There  are  two  large  school-houses  at  the  north  end  of  Bos- 
ton in  which  fourteen  hundred  children  are  taught.  The  last  time 
that  I  made  inquiry,  more  than  one  thousand  of  those  children  were 
Italians  or  Jews.  These  school-houses  are  in  the  quarter  where  the 
sweaters'  dens  are  found  close  to  the  school-house,  and  the  children 
themselves  come  in  part  from  the  slums  of  the  city.  They  are  dirty, 
yet  they  are  intelligent  and  progressive.  They  are  being  helped  to 
pass  out  of  the  adverse  condition  in  which  their  parents  live.  Much 
complaint  has  been  made  of  the  very  low  wages  which  their  parents 
earn  and  of  the  hard  conditions  of  their  lives ;  but  when  a  run  was 
made  upon  one  of  our  largest  savings  banks,  not  many  months  ago,  the 
run  came  from  the  very  people  who  live  in  this  quarter,  whose  chil- 
dren attend  those  schools.  The  run  was  stopped  and  the  scare  was 
allayed  by  the  Eoman  Catholic  bishop  and  the  Italian  priest. 

Again,  within  the  last  few  years,  since  a  forced  emigration  of  the 
Jews  began,  four  thousand  poor  Jews  have  landed  in  Boston.  In 
New  York  the  number  must  have  been  vastly  greater,  and  doubtless 
the  excellent  Hebrew  societies  have  done  the  same  thing  in  New  York 
that  they  did  in  Boston.  Such  provision  has  been  made  by  them  for 
care  for  their  fellows  that  each  one  has  been  met  at  the  wharf,  taken 
to  a  home,  and  not  one  has  come  upon  the  pauper  institutions  of  the 
city.  When  the  Christian  deals  with  poverty  as  wisely  as  the  Jew  we 
may  hear  less  of  the  crime  that  is  generated  by  want  and  destitution. 
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I  say  that  with  the  development  of  intelligence  the  school  has  be- 
come stronger  than  the  priest  or  the  parson ;  individualism  has  taken 
the  place  of  authority,  and  true  progress  in  religion  and  life  has  ensued. 
The  true  preacher,  the  true  minister  of  the  gospel,  works  with  the 
school.  I  believe  that  our  system  has  solved  the  problem.  In  the  mat- 
ter of  race,  I  am  inclined  to  concur  with  the  late  James  Eussell  Lowell 
in  what  I  have  been  informed  was  his  judgment  of  men,  that  in  the 
combination  of  races  that  is  going  on  in  this  country  there  is  a  ten- 
dency toward  a  higher  type  of  a  homogeneous  people.  A  finer  type 
of  man  will  be  developed  especially  among  those  in  whose  blood  is  a 
strain  of  the  Hebrew  race.  President  Hyde  remarks  that  "  the  church 
in  each  town  must  measure  its  success  by  its  service,  by  reforms  in 
local  politics,  by  improvements  in  charity  and  sanitation,  by  sup- 
port of  libraries  and  schools,  by  the  sweetening  of  family  life  and 
the  refinement  of  social  intercourse,  by  the  respect  it  inspires  for 
honest  toil  and  the  standard  of  justice  it  maintains."  He  says:  "Yet 
all  this  must  be  done  not  as  the  Puritan  tried  to  do  it,  by  law, 
under  constraint  through  the  State,  but  by  love  with  freedom  through 
society."  Why  deal  with  this  as  in  the  future?  Is  it  not  true  that 
while  churches  and  sects  are  wrangling  over  heresy  and  dogma, 
society  has  been  moved  to  the  conception  of  the  very  central  precept 
of  Christianity,  "  Thou  shalt  serve  thy  neighbor  as  thyself  "  (the  true 
rendering  of  the  Golden  Kule),  has  been  moving  on  those  very  lines  for 
years,  and  is  now  so  far  in  advance  of  the  Church  as  to  make  the 
effort  a  hard  one  for  its  members  to  get  even  with  society?  Service 
is  the  law  by  which  commerce  lives  and  moves  and  has  its  being. 

With  all  the  principles  stated  by  President  Hyde  one  must  most 
heartily  agree,  but  when  he  adds  that  "  the  first  of  our  many  sects  that 
shall  rise  to  this  conception  of  its  duty  will  prove  its  right  to  be  the 
successor  of  the  Puritan,"  I  reply  that  the  Puritan  can  have  no  suc- 
cessor: he  is  a  type  of  a  by-gone  age.  No  sect  can  rise  to  that  concep- 
tion; the  very  word  "sect"  forbids.  It  indicates  a  cutting  off  of  the 
few  from  the  great  body  of  busy  men.  President  Hyde's  is,  in  fact,  the 
conception  of  the  Church  Universal,  in  which  there  will  be  no  sects, 
but  in  which  every  individual  soul,  enlightened  by  that  spark  of  in- 
spiration which  comes  from  the  Almighty,  will  join  with  all  its  brethren, 
of  whatever  sect  and  of  every  type,  whether  Buddhist,  Hebrew,  or 
Christian,  in  promoting  the  progress  of  humanity. 

Edward  Atkinson. 
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Captain  A.  T.  Mahan  {Hawaii  and  Our  Future  Sea-Power),  of  the 
United  States  Navy,  is  President  of  the  Naval  War  College  at  Newport, 
R.  I.,  and  is  the  author  of  two  important  historical  works,  "The  Influence 
of  Sea-Power  Upon  History  "  (1890)  and  "  The  Influence  of  Sea-Power  Upon 
the  French  Revolution  and  Empire:  1797-1812  ''  (1892). 

Mr.  Ernest  Lambert  {Panama :  The  Story  of  a  Colossal  Bubble)  was 
born  in  1863.  He  has  been  connected  with  the  Montreal "  Gazette,"  the  Chicago 
"  Times,"  and  the  New  York  "  World  ";  has  edited  at  Panama  the  "  Star  and 
Herald,"  and  he  subsequently  acted  as  private  secretary  to  United  States 
Minister  Whitelaw  Reid,  in  Paris.  He  has  since  been  staff  correspondent 
and  an  editorial  writer  of  the  "  Tribune  "  and  editor  of  the  "  Tribune  Almanac." 
His  letters  in  1891  from  the  South  were  republished  in  a  volume,  under  the 
title  "  Southern  Sketches." 

Mr.  George  Webb  Medley  {A  New  Commercial  Era  for  the  United 
States),  born  in  1826,  has  been  for  several  years  active  in  English  politics. 
He  has  interests  in  both  American  and  English  railway  companies,  is  an  ar- 
dent free-trader  and  a  conspicuous  member  of  the  Cobden  Club.  He  has 
made  many  contributions  to  the  literature  of  social  and  political  economy, 
and  he  is  a  member  of  the  leading  economic  associations  in  England. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Rice  {The  Public-School  System  of  Philadelphia),  born  in 
Philadelphia  in  1857,  was  graduated  at  the  New  York  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  in  1881.  He  took  a  course  of  psychology  and  pedagogy  at  the 
universities  of  Jena  and  Leipsic,  after  which  he  studied  the  school  work  of 
various  European  countries.  Dr.  Rice,  in  the  service  of  The  Forum,  has 
visited  the  public  schools  in  thirty-six  cities,  spending  every  school-hour  in 
school-rooms,  making  the  investigations  upon  which  he  has  based  these 
articles. 

The  writer  {The  Science  of  Municipal  Corimption)  of  this  article  presents 
facts  which  he  knows  personally  to  be  authentic.  His  name,  for  obvious 
reasons,  is  omitted. 

Dr.  Allan  McLane  Hamilton  {American  Winter-Resorts),  born  in 
Brooklyn  in  1848,  was  graduated  at  the  New  York  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  in  1870,  and  since  that  time  he  has  practised  medicine  in  New  York 
City  and  has  won  eminence,  chiefly  for  his  treatment  of  nervous  diseases. 
He  was  one  of  the  chief  witnesses  for  the  Government  in  the  trial  of  Pres- 
ident Garfield's  assassin.  He  edited  for  a  time  "  The  American  Psychologi- 
cal Journal,"  and  he  has  written  a  number  of  medical  works.  He  is  a 
fellow  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  and  a  member  of  various 
medical  societies. 

Mr.  James  D.  Hague  {TJie  Cost  of  Silver  and  the  Profits  of  Mining), 
born  in  Boston  in  1836,  was  educated  at  the  Lr^wrence  Scientific  School  of 
Harvard  University,  at  the  University  of  GQttingen,  ui^.d  the  Royal  School  of 
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Mines  at  Freiberg,  Saxony.  After  returning  to  America  he  devoted  himself 
to  mining  engineering  and  to  geological  work.  In  1867  he  was  made  first- 
assistant  geologist  in  the  United  States  geological  exploration  of  the  fortieth 
parallel,  and  he  served  in  this  capacity  for  three  years.  In  1871  he  took  up 
his  residence  in  San  Francisco,  where  for  several  years  he  acted  as  expert 
mining-engineer.  Since  1879  he  has  lived  in  New  York,  and  he  is  now  as- 
sociated with  the  North  Star  Mining  Company. 

Miss  Clare  de  Graffeistried  {The  Condition  of  Wage-Earning  Women) 
was  born  and  educated  in  Georgia.  After  teaching  for  a  time  in  a  private 
school  in  Washington,  she  was  appointed  special  agent  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor.  She  has  investigated  social  and  economic  conditions 
over  a  wide  territory  and  was  lately  sent  to  Belgium  to  report  on  industrial 
education.  Her  monographs  on  "  Child  Labor  "  and  "  Women  Wage-Earners  " 
won  two  successive  first  prizes  offered  by  the  American  Economic  Association. 

Mr.  Moses  Bruhl  {An  Appeal  to  Retire  Government  Paper  Money),  of 
New  "York,  formerly  a  manufacturing  jeweller  and  importer,  has  since  1888 
been  retired  from  business  and  has  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  the  study 
of  financial  subjects. 

Mr.  Silas  G.  Pratt  {A  Plan  and  a  Plea  for  American  Opera)  is  the 
composer  of  several  operas  and  of  the  cantata  that  was  specially  written 
for  the  recent  Columbian  celebration  in  New  York.  He  has  for  many  years 
been  active  in  behalf  of  the  interests  of  music  in  this  country. 

Dr.  Lewis  A.  Stimson  {Short  Studies  of  Great  Men :  Pasteur)  was  born 
in  New  Jersey  in  1844  and  was  graduated  from  Y^ale  College  in  1863.  He 
then  entered  the  army  and  served  until  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  retiring 
with  the  rank  of  captain.  After  some  years  spent  in  travel  and  study  abroad, 
he  began  the  practice  of  his  jjrofession  in  New  York  in  1874.  He  is  attending 
surgeon  of  the  New  York  Hospital,  professor  of  surgery  in  the  University  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  and  corresponding  member  of  the  Soci^tS  de  Chirurgie, 
of  Paris.  He  has  published  several  medical  works  and  a  translation  of  Paul 
Lacombe's  "  Growth  of  the  French  People :  a  Short  Study  in  French  History." 

President  William  DeWitt  Hyde  (^The  Transformation  of  New  Eng- 
land :  Is  it  Decay  or  Development  ?),  born  in  Winchendon,  Mass.,  in  1858,  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1879  and  at  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in 
1881.  In  1885  he  was  elected  president  and  professor  of  moral  philosophy  at 
Bowdoin  College.  The  college  has  prospered  greatly  under  his  ministrations, 
and  he  has  won  a  high  reputation  as  an  educator.  He  has  made  a  special 
study  of  social  economics  and  contributed  occasional  articles  to  the  leading 
reviews. 

Mr.  Edward  Atkinson  {The  Ti^ansformauon  of  New  England :  Is  it  De- 
cay or  Development  f)  was  born  in  Brookline,  Mass.,  in  1837.  He  is  president  of 
the  Boston  Manufacturers'  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company,  which  wrought 
a  revolution  in  the  construction  and  security  of  manufacturing  buildings, 
and  he  is  the  inventor  of  the  "  Aladdin  Oven."  He  has  for  many  years  been 
a  frequent  contributor,  chiefly  in  pamphlets  and  magazine  and  newspaper 
articles,  to  the  current  literature  of  social  and  political  economy.  His  works 
include :  "  The  Collection  of  Revenue,"  "  The  Railroads  of  the  United  States," 
"  The  Railway  and  the  Farmer,"  and  "  The  Distribution  of  Profits." 
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THE  BKITISH  COKRUPT   PRACTICES  ACT. 

In  fulfilling  an  undertaking  to  place  before  American  readers  the 
present  state  of  the  law  affecting  corrupt  practices  at  Parliamentary 
elections  in  the  United  Kingdom,  I  do  not  propose  dealing  at  any 
length  with  the  historical  or  anecdotal  aspects  of  the  subject.  My 
desire  is  to  describe  plainly  the  nature  of  the  corrupt  practices  with 
which  it  has  been  the  duty  of  the  legislature  lately  to  deal  and  the 
manner  in  which  that  duty  has  been  discharged. 

From  the  days  when  political  parties  within  the  United  Kingdom 
first  came  into  existence  corrupt  practices  can  be  traced.  They  had  a 
tendency  from  many  causes  to  increase  rather  than  diminish  as  time 
passed.  Custom  did  much  to  foster  them.  It  was  the  open  practice 
— amounting  to  the  fashion  of  the  times — to  win  a  way  into  the  House 
of  Commons  by  the  purchase  of  a  borough  as  a  whole  or  of  the  votes 
of  individual  electors  within  it.  All  parties  and  all  classes  of  poli- 
ticians had  resort  to  the  weapon,  of  electoral  corruption.  But  apart 
from  the  money  expended  directly  in  corruption,  the  sums  spent 
openly  in  contested  elections  were  enormous.  Great  families  fight- 
ing for  territorial  superiority  in  the  county,  or  for  political  in- 
fluence in  a  borough,  seemed  to  be  careless  of  the  cost  of  a  contest. 
We  read  of  £200,000  sterling  spent  in  a  Yorkshire  election.  The 
present  representative  of  a  family  which  strove  to  exercise  a  para- 
mount influence  over  the  electors  in  a  cathedral  town  lately  informed 
me  that  at  the  election  for  that  city  in  1826  his  grandfather  had  to  pay 
£86,000  as  the  expense  of  the  contest,  spent  mostly  in  ribbons,  music, 
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and  refreshments.  By  indirect  means  some  amelioration  was  effected. 
In  1832  a  great  change  took  place  in  the  constitution.  The  Reform 
Act  of  that  year  swept  away  the  small  nomination  boroughs ;  the 
franchise  was  much  extended  and  the  duration  of  elections  greatly 
limited.  It  was  hoped  that  this  broad  act  of  reform  would  greatly 
diminish,  if  not  eradicate,  corrupt  practices.  But  the  hope  was  not 
fulfilled.  Sales  of  a  borough  representation  as  a  whole  were  brought 
to  an  end  by  the  extermination  of  the  small  represented  boroughs ; 
but  the  middle-class  householder — almost  called  into  existence  by  the 
act  of  1832 — was  sadly  accessible  to  the  influence  of  bribery  and 
treating. 

A  third  description  of  corrupt  practices,  "  undue  influence  "  or 
"intimidation,"  as  the  offence  is  sometimes  called,  displayed  itself  in 
the  very  earliest  days  of  the  existence  of  parliaments  when  protest 
was  made  by  the  statute  against  interference  in  elections  "  by  any 
great  man  or  others."  In  later  days  complaints  were  made  that  the 
landlords  of  agricultural  holdings  interfered  with  the  free  exercise  of 
the  franchise  by  the  tenants.  The  Reform  Act  of  1832,  by  en- 
franchising the  tenant  at  will  of  a  holding  rented  at  fifty  pounds  per 
annum  in  counties,  naturally  extended  the  opportunity  of  exercising 
this  influence.  In  Ireland  the  Roman  Catholic  priests  were  apt  to 
exert  all  their  great  influence  over  their  ignorant  flocks  in  favor  of  the 
candidates  they  approved  and  supported. 

In  1854  a  very  comprehensive  statute  dealing  vigorously  with 
corrupt  practices  was  passed.  By  it  all  previous  acts  affecting  the 
subject  were  repealed.  The  definitions  of  bribery  and  treating  were 
enlarged,  and  for  the  first  time  the  task  of  defining  "  undue  influence  " 
by  statute  was  fulfilled.  The  recipients  of  a  bribe  were  made  amen- 
able to  punishment  and  the  penalties  for  all  corrupt  practices  were 
clearly  defined.  But  this  well-intentioned  and  wisely  framed  act 
failed  in  its  purpose  and  corrupt  practices  still  continued  to  prevail. 
In  1872  open  voting  was  abandoned  and  the  Ballot  Act  was  passed. 
A  general  election  occurred  in  1874,  and  corrupt  practices,  certainly 
bribery  and  treating,  remained  in  full  force.  Under  our  system  of 
ballot,  upon  proof  of  a  voter  having  been  subjected  to  a  corrupt  prac- 
tice, his  voting  paper  can  be  traced  and  inspected.  This  is  effected 
by  the  same  number  being  printed  on  the  ballot  paper  and  the  coun- 
terfoil to  which  it  is  attached.  By  the  exercise  of  this  power  it  was 
established  that  where  bribery  had  been  resorted  to  the  vote  very 
generally  followed  the  bribe. 
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One  reason  why  corrupt  practices  continued  unabated  was  that  the 
means  of  detecting  them  were  inefficient.  In  former  days  when  an 
election  was  sought  to  be  avoided  on  the  ground  of  corrupt  practices, 
a  petition  was  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  whole 
House  sat  and  adjudicated  upon  it.  No  tribunal  could  have  been 
less  judicial.  The  decision  did  not  depend  upon  the  evidence  adduced 
on  the  merits  of  the  case.  As  a  rule,  the  vote  representing  the  de- 
cision of  the  tribunal  was  a  party  vote.  In  1770  a  bill  was  carried 
transferring  the  Jrial  of  election  petitions  to  select  committees  formed 
of  members  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Although  these  committees 
generally  well  discharged  the  duty,  still  public  opinion  was  in  favor 
of  a  strictly  judicial  tribunal  having  cognizance  of  election  petition 
trials;  and  so,  in  1868,  Mr.  Disraeli  carried  an  act  transferring  the 
jurisdiction  to  a  judge  of  the  High  Court.  In  1879  an  amending  act 
was  passed  which  provided  that  there  should  be  two  judges  instead 
of  one,  and  this  statute  remains  in  force  to-day. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  efforts  and  changes,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  in  the  spring  of  1880  both  legislative  and  constitutional  means 
had  not  been  successful  in  diminishing  the  effect  of  corrupt  practices 
upon  elections.  In  April  of  that  year  a  general  election  occurred. 
Its  result  was  to  place  Mr.  Gladstone  in  power,  and  I  had  the  honor 
of  serving  as  Attorney-General  in  the  government  formed  by  him. 
Closely  following  the  holding  of  the  elections  came  the  presentation 
of  petitions  against  various  returns  on  the  ground  of  the  alleged  exist- 
ence of  corrupt  practices.  The  number  of  the  petitions  was  very 
serious,  and  as  the  trials  of  them  proceeded  it  became  evident  that 
corrupt  practices  had  in  no  way  diminished.  The  proportion  of 
detection  of  such  oifences  to  their  existence  is  always  naturally  small. 
But  detection  now  occurred  in  enough  instances  to  make  it  clear  that 
in  certain  borough  constituencies  corruption  was  established  almost  as 
a  custom  and  in  others  had  proved  itself  to  be  all-powerful.  A  most 
unsatisfactory  aspect  of  the  matter  was  that  in  many  localities  bribery 
and  treating  were  resorted  to  by  men  in  responsible  positions,  who 
seemed  to  be  blind  to  any  moral  evil  in  the  corrupt  practices  they  had 
almost  openly  resorted  to.  From  the  reports  it  was  found  that  jus- 
tices of  the  peace,  members  of  the  local  governing  bodies,  and  pro- 
fessional men  were  conspicuous  offenders.  In  nine  cases  the  judge 
reported  that  corrupt  practices  had  extensively  prevailed.  At  no 
previous  general  election  had  so  many  constituencies  been  thus  re- 
ported upon. 
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During  the  autumn  of  1880  the  commissioners  appointed  in  eight 
of  the  nine  cases  reported  upon  by  the  election  judges  investigated  the 
proceedings  at  the  late  and  previous  elections  in  the  several  constitu- 
encies. The  disclosures  were  of  a  very  startling  character.  Large 
sums  were  clearly  proved  to  have  been  expended  in  bribery  and  treat- 
ing. Nine  thousand  electors  in  these  eight  constituencies  were 
scheduled  as  being  guilty  of  corrupt  practices.  Day  by  day,  as  the 
evidence  in  the  different  cases  was  reported  in  the  press,  the  attention 
of  the  public  became  more  and  more  aroused,  and  an  intense  feeling 
seemed  to  prevail  that  our  political  practices  were  in  many  localities 
shamefully  corrupt  and  must  be  purified. 

In  aid  of  legislative  action,  the  proceedings  of  the  legal  tribunals 
did  much.  The  royal  commissioners  had  reported  several  men  of 
local  position  as  being  guilty  of  corrupt  practices.  Many  of  them  who 
had  given  evidence  before  the  commissioners  had  received  a  certificate 
of  indemnity  and  were  thas  protected  from  prosecution,  but  some 
having  received  no  such  certificate  were  unprotected.  Fourteen  or 
fifteen  of  the  most  prominent  offenders  were  selected  for  prosecution. 
Juries  with  little  exception  impartially  did  their  duty  and,  acting  upon 
the  evidence,  found  the  accused  guilty.  In  one  instance  the  same 
jury — to  the  constitution  of  which  no  challenge  was  made — found  the 
professional  agents  of  both  the  Liberal  and  Conservative  candidates 
guilty  of  bribery.  Terms  of  imprisonment,  substantial  in  their  char- 
acter, following  upon  these  convictions,  produced  much  feeling  of  fear 
and  anxiety  in  the  ranks  of  those  who  had  hitherto  freely  employed 
corrupt  practices.  The  Lord  Chancellor  also  did  not  shrink  from 
firmly  discharging  his  duty.  All  magistrates  reported  guilty  of 
corrupt  practices  were  impartially  removed  from  the  commission.  It 
was  thus  made  evident  that  legally  and  morally  the  committing  of  a 
corrupt  practice  amounted  to  a  crime  which  the  law  fully  recognized 
and  severely  punished.  Men  see  themselves  much  as  others  see  them, 
and  probably  during  the  summer  of  1881  a  fixed  resolve  passed  into 
the  minds  of  many  that  for  evermore  they  would  abstain  from  corrupt 
practices  lest  they  should  find  themselves  undergoing  the  indignity 
and  wretchedness  of  imprisonment.  Certainly  when  Parliament  met 
in  February,  1881,  the  electoral  reformer  could  fully  rely  on  the 
support  of  public  opinion  in  making  a  vigorous  attack  upon  the  exist- 
ence of  corrupt  practices.  The  government  shared  this  view,  and  upon 
me  as  Attorney-General  devolved  the  duty  of  preparing  and  carrying 
the  proposed  measure  through  the  House  of  Commons. 
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In  now  proceeding  to  narrate  the  steps  taken  by  the  government 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  to  combat  corrupt  practices  at  elections,  I  am  very 
anxious  to  make  it  clear  that  I  am  in  no  way  seeking  to  attribute  the 
success  that  attended  the  action  of  that  government  to  myself.  Every 
minister  in  a  government  is  performing  his  duty — a  portion  of  which 
is  to  frame  measures  and  carry  them  through  Parliament — in  conjunc- 
tion with  his  colleagues.  The  whole  government  is  answerable  for 
and  bears  the  responsibility  of  every  measure  that  is  passed.  While 
my  colleagues  were  pleased  to  some  extent  to  rely  on  my  opinion  upon 
this  subject  of  corrupt  practices  and  thus  sometimes  to  appear  to  give 
me  a  free  hand,  yet  the  Cabinet,  of  which  the  Attorney -General  is  not 
a  member,  must  receive  the  credit,  if  credit  be  due,  for  bringing  into 
existence  the  present  law  affecting  corrupt  practices  at  elections.  My 
colleagues  were  willing  at  all  times  to  bear  their  full  share  of  respon- 
sibility. Every  one  who  has  served  under  Mr.  Gladstone  in  Parlia- 
mentary action  will  know  how  ever  ready  he  is  generously  to  assist 
even  the  least  important  of  his  subordinates.  Whenever  a  difficulty 
arose  in  framing  the  bill  or  in  passing  it  through  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, to  Mr.  Gladstone  I  always  appealed  for  a  guidance,  which  was 
never  denied  or  grudgingly  given.  I  also  had  allotted  to  me  the 
special  cooperation  of  the  Solicitor-General,  the  Lord  Chancellor  in 
Mr.  Gladstone's  existing  government.  Without  that  cooperation  I 
should  not  successfully  have  overcome  the  untiring  opposition  afforded 
to  the  bill  we  introduced ;  and  to  the  passing  of  the  measure  through 
the  House  of  Commons  Lord  Herschell's  wise  counsel  and  arguments 
in  the  greatest  degree  contributed. 

Substantially  the  bill  as  introduced  by  the  government  in  the 
House  of  Commons  in  February,  1881,  became  law  in  1883.  Before 
detailing  the  effect  of  the  provisions  of  that  act  it  will  be  well  to 
point  out  that  the  objects  in  view  were  (1)  to  consolidate  the  laws 
affecting  corrupt  practices  at  elections ;  (2)  to  check  corrupt  practices 
by  punishing  and  degrading  the  offenders ;  (3)  to  render  detection  of 
offenders  sure  and  certain ;  (4)  to  abolish  or  greatly  reduce  the  extent 
of  paid  agency  in  the  conduct  of  elections ;  (5)  to  limit  by  means  of  a 
fixed  scale  the  amount  of  expenditure  by  candidates  at  elections. 

To  carry  out  these  objects  the  bill  of  1881  was  framed.  Some  of 
its  provisions  were  sharply  criticised,  but  on  the  whole  the  measure 
was  approved  of  by  the  public.  Its  successful  carriage  through  Par- 
liament resulted  from  one  class  of  provisions  within  it.  For  years  the 
great  expenditure  at  elections  had  been  felt  to  be  an  intolerable  burden 
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by  the  land-owning  class.  They  desired  to  maintain  their  political 
influence,  but  agricultural  profit  had  been  growing  less  and  less  every 
year.  Kents  had  of  necessity  to  be  lowered  and  landlords'  incomes 
were  insufficient  to  justify  the  throwing  away,  as  some  termed  it,  of 
large  sums  upon  election  contests.  The  stranger,  the  successful  man 
of  commerce,  one  newly  enriched,  may  be,  in  our  colonies,  could  come 
with  his  carpet-bag  into  a  county,  lavishly  spend  his  thousands  in  a 
contest,  and  defeat  and  impoverish  his  resident  land-owning  opponent. 
The  representatives  of  the  land-owning  interests  are  mainly  Conserva- 
tives ;  but  an  authoritative  communication  was  made  to  those  who  had 
charge  of  the  bill  that  while  the  Opposition  objected  to  many  of  the  de- 
tails of  the  proposed  measure  and  reserved  the  full  right  of  combating 
them,  yet  there  was  no  desire  to  throw  out  the  bill,  and  as  a  proof  of 
this  friendly  feeling  no  division  would  be  taken  upon  its  introduction 
or  second  reading.  So  far,  well.  But  the  sessions  of  1881  and  1882 
were  so  occupied  with  the  consideration  of  measures  affecting  Ireland 
that  no  substantial  effort  could  be  made  to  pass  the  Corrupt  Practices 
Bill,  and  it  was  not  until  1883  that  the  government  were  in  a  position 
to  devote  the  time  of  the  session  necessary  for  discussing  the  details 
of  so  complex  a  measure. 

It  now  remains  for  me  to  state  in  language  free  from  technicality 
the  principal  provisions  of  the  act  of  1883,  within  which  the  chief 
control  of  the  corrupt  practices  is  to  be  found. 

As  already  stated,  there  were  three  corrupt  practices  well  known 
to  the  law — bribery,  treating,  and  undue  influence.  The  act  of  1883 
added  a  fourth  by  declaring  that  "personation  and  the  aiding,  abetting, 
counselling,  and  procuring  the  commission  of  the  offence  of  persona- 
tion "  should  be  a  corrupt  practice,  together  with  the  three  corrupt 
practices  above  referred  to.  Some  particular  offences  in  respect  of 
procedure  are  also  to  be  regarded  as  corrupt  practices.  In  defining 
bribery  the  law  is  very  explicit.  Every  person  is  pronounced  guilty 
of  it  who  directly  or  indirectly,  by  himself  or  by  any  other  person, 
gives,  lends,  or  agrees  to  give  or  lend,  or  offers,  promises,  or  promises 
to  procure  or  to  endeavor  to  procure,  any  money  or  valuable  considera- 
tion, or  any  office,  place,  or  employment,  to  or  for  any  voter,  or  to  or 
for  any  person  on  behalf  of  any  voter,  or  to  or  for  any  person  in  order 
to  induce  any  voter  to  refrain  from^  voting,  or  who  in  any  similar 
manner  seeks  to  induce  any  person  to  procure  or  endeavor  to  procure 
the  return  of  any  person  to  Parliament  or  the  vote  of  any  voter  at  any 
election.    Every  person  is  also  pronounced  guilty  of  bribery  who,  in 
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consequence  of  any  of  tlie  forbidden  acts  mentioned,  procures  or 
endeavors  to  procure  the  election  of  a  candidate,  or  who  advances  or 
pays  or  causes  to  be  paid  any  money  to  or  to  the  use  of  any  other 
person  with  the  intent  or  knowledge  that  it  shall  be  expended  wholly 
or  in  part  in  bribery;  and  every  voter  who,  directly  or  indirectly, 
receives,  either  before  or  during  election,  any  consideration  of  the 
kinds  forbidden  in  the  anti-bribery  provision  above  summarized,  either 
for  voting  or  refraining  from  voting,  is  also  pronounced  guilty  of 
bribery ;  as  also  is  any  person  who,  after  election,  directly  or  indirectly, 
by  himself  or  by  any  other  person  in  his  behalf,  receives  any  money 
or  valuable  consideration  on  account  of  any  person  having  voted,  or 
refrained  therefrom,  or  having  induced  any  other  person  to  vote  or 
refrain  from  voting. 

Treating  is  forbidden  with  equal  explicitness.  Any  person  is  pro- 
nounced guilty  of  it  who  corruptly  or  by  himself,  or  by  any  other 
person  either  before,  during,  or  after  an  election,  directly  or  indirectly 
gives  or  provides,  or  pays  wholly  or  in  part  the  expenses  of  giving  or 
providing  any  meat,  drink,  entertainment,  or  provision  to  or  for  any 
person  for  the  purpose  of  corruptly  influencing  his  vote,  or  inducing 
him  to  refrain  from  voting,  or  on  account  of  himself  or  any  other 
person  having  voted  or  refrained  from  voting,  or  being  about  to  do 
one  of  these  things ;  and  every  voter  who  accepts  such  forbidden  at- 
tentions is  equally  guilty.  In  regard  to  undue  influence,  every  person 
is  guilty  of  that  who  directly  or  indirectly,  by  himself  or  by  any  other 
person  on  his  behalf,  makes  use  of  or  threatens  to  make  use  of  any 
force,  violence,  or  restraint,  or  inflicts  or  threatens  to  inflict  by  himself 
or  by  any  other  person  any  temporal  or  spiritual  injury,  damage, 
harm,  or  loss  upon  or  against  any  person  to  induce  or  compel  him  to 
vote  or  to  refrain  from  voting,  or  on  account  of  his  having  done  either 
of  these  things,  or  who  by  abduction,  duress,  or  any  fraudulent  device 
or  contrivance  impedes  or  permits  the  free  exercise  of  the  franchise  of 
any  elector.     Personation  is  also  defined  and  forbidden. 

Such  being  the  offences,  the  following  are  the  penalties  attaching 
to  a  conviction  for  them  on  indictment:  For  bribery,  treating,  or 
undue  influence,  each  of  which  is  a  misdemeanor,  imprisonment  with 
or  without  hard  labor  for  a  term  not  exceeding  one  year  or  a  fine  not 
exceeding  £200 ;  for  personation,  which  is  a  felony,  imprisonment  for 
a  term  not  exceeding  two  years  with  hard  labor. 

In  addition  to  such  direct  punishments,  the  following  incapacities 
also  attach  to  any  person  convicted  on  indictment  of  any  corrupt  prac- 
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tice :  (a)  Of  being  registered  as  an  elector  or  voting  at  any  election  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  whether  it  be  a  Parliamentary  election  or  an 
election  for  any  public  office,  during  seven  years  from  the  date  of  the 
conviction,  {b)  Of  holding  any  public  or  judicial  office  within  the 
same  period ;  and  any  office  so  held  at  the  time  of  the  conviction  shall 
be  vacated,  (c)  Of  being  elected  to  or  sitting  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons during  the  seven  years  next  after  the  date  of  the  conviction ; 
and  if  the  person  convicted  has  at  the  date  of  the  conviction  been 
elected  to  the  House  of  Commons  his  election  shall  be  vacated  from 
the  date  of  the  conviction.  Upon  candidates  other  measures  of  in- 
capacity are  also  imposed. 

If  upon  the  trial  of  an  election  petition  the  Election  Court  reports 
that  the  offences  of  bribery  and  personation  have  been  committed  by 
or  with  the  hioivledge  and  consent  of  a  candidate^  or  that  the  offences  of 
treating  or  undue  influence  have  been  committed  by  a  candidate,  such 
candidate  shall  not  be  capable  of  ever  being  elected  to  a  sitting  in  the 
House  of  Commons  for  the  county  or  borough  to  which  the  report 
refers,  and  if  elected,  his  election  is  void.  A  candidate  so  reported 
shall  also  be  liable  to  the  same  incapacities  as  if  at  the  date  of  the 
report  he  had  been  convicted  on  an  indictment  for  a  corrupt  pl^actice. 
If  too  the  Election  Court  reports  that  a  candidate  has  been  guilty  by 
his  agents  of  any  corrupt  practices  at  the  election  inquired  into,  the 
candidate  shall  not  be  capable  of  being  elected  to  or  sitting  in  Parlia- 
ment for  the  county  or  borough  in  respect  of  which  the  election  has 
been  held  during  a  period  of  seven  years  after  the  date  of  the  report, 
and  if  the  candidate  so  reported  against  has  been  elected,  his  election 
is  void. 

The  act  of  1883  called  into  existence  a  new  class  of  offences  called 
"illegal  practices."  To  reduce  the  expenses  of  elections,  stringent 
obligations  had  to  be  imposed  upon  candidates.  It  was  useless  to 
declare  the  law  without  insisting  ujDon  its  fulfilment.  Even  for  the 
protection  of  candidates  desirous  of  obeying  the  law  against  the  acts 
of  those  who  would  be  always  ready  to  break  it,  it  was  necessary  that 
disobedience  of  the  rules  of  procedure  at  elections  now  for  the  first 
time  imposed  should  be  followed  by  penal  consequences.  It  therefore 
was  enacted  that  any  person  infringing  the  regulations  laid  down  for 
the  conduct  of  an  election  should  be  deemed  guilty  of  an  "  illegal 
practice."  But  the  consequences  resulting  from  an  "  illegal  practice  " 
are  not  so  grave  as  those  which  follow  the  commission  of  a  "  corrupt 
practice."     The  proceedings  in  respect  of  an  illegal  practice  have  to 
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be  taken  before  a  court  of  summary  jurisdiction,  the  penalty  on  con- 
viction being  a  fine  not  exceeding  £100  and  incapacity  to  vote  at  any 
election  held  within  the  county  or  borough  in  which  the  illegal  prac- 
tice has  been  committed  during  five  years  next  after  the  date  of  the 
conviction.  But  a  candidate  here  again  is  made  to  suffer  more  severely 
than  an  ordinary  offender.  If  the  Election  Court  on  the  trial  of  a 
petition  report  that  an  illegal  practice  has  been  committed  by  a  candi- 
date or  with  his  knowledge  or  consent,  he  is  not  capable  of  being 
elected  to  or  sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  county  or  bor- 
ough in  which  the  illegal  practice  has  been  committed  for  seven  years 
next  after  the  report ;  and  if  elected  his  election  is  avoided.  If  the 
report  be  that  the  candidate  by  his  agents  has  been  guilty  of  an  illegal 
practice,  the  above  disability  exists  through  the  same  Parliament  in 
which  the  report  is  made  and  the  election  is  in  such  cases  also  avoided. 
Further  to  prevent  objectionable  expenditure,  it  was  resolved  to 
restrict  the  employment  of  agents,  clerks,  messengers,  and  others  within 
a  very  narrow  limit.  Voluntary  efforts  are  made  to  take  the  place  of 
paid  labor.  But  it  was  anticipated  there  would  be  a  strong  desire  to 
evade  such  a  restriction  by  making  contracts  to  carry  on  the  election 
work  in  place  of  the  candidate  employing  persons  for  that  purpose. 
And  so  the  plan  of  controlling  the  amount  of  expenditure  by  a  fixed 
schedule  was  accepted,  and  it  has  certainly  proved  most  beneficial  in 
practice.  By  the  eighth  section  of  the  act  it  is  enacted  that  no  sum 
shall  be  paid  and  no  expenses  incurred  by  any  candidate  in  excess  of 
any  maximum  amount  in  that  behalf  specified  in  the  first  schedule  to 
the  act.  Any  breach  of  this  prohibition  by  a  candidate  or  his  elec- 
tion-agent is  an  illegal  practice.     The  schedule  is  as  follows : 

Maximum  Scale. 

(1)  In  a  borough  the  expenses  of  an  election,  other  than  personal  expenses 
and  sums  paid  to  the  returning  officer  for  his  charges,  shall  not  exceed  in  the 
whole  the  maximum  amount  in  the  scale  following  : 

If  the  number  of  electors  on  the  regis-        The  maximum  amount  shall  be  : 

ter  does  not  exceed  2,000,  £350. 

Exceeds  2,000,  £380  and  an  additional  £30  for  every 

complete  1,000  electors  above  2,000. 
In  Ireland  if  the  number  of  electors  on 

the  register  does  not  exceed  500,  £200. 

Exceeds  500,  but  does  not  exceed  1,000,       £250. 
Exceeds  1,000,  but   does  not   exceed 

1,500,  £275. 

(2)  In  a  county  such  expenses  shall  not  exceed  in  the  whole  the  maximum 
amount  in  the  scale  following  : 
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If  the  number  of  electors  on  the  regis-        The  maximum  amount  shall  be  : 
ter  does  not  exceed  3,000,  £650   in  England  and    Scotland   and 

£500  in  Ireland. 

Exceeds  3,000,  £710  in  England   and    Scotland    and 

£540  in  Ireland,  and  an  additional 
£60  in  England  and  Scotland  and 
£40  in  Ireland  for  every  complete 
1,000  electors  above  2,000. 

Apart  from  this  express  limitation  of  the  sum  to  be  expended, 
specific  objects  of  expenditure  are  prohibited.  No  payment  is  to  be 
made  for  the  conveyance  of  electors  to  or  from  the  poll,  whether  by 
hiring  horses  or  carriages  or  for  railway  fares  or  otherwise.  No 
elector  is  to  be  paid  anything  for  the  use  of  any  house  or  building  for 
the  purpose  of  exhibiting  addresses  or  placards.  No  payment  is  to  be 
made  for  the  use  of  any  committee-rooms  beyond  one  room  in  respect 
of  every  five  hundred  electors ;  nor  on  account  of  any  bands  of  music, 
torches,  flags,  banners,  cockades,  ribbons,  or  other  marks  of  distinction. 
Limitation  in  the  extent  of  employment  and  the  objects  of  expenditure 
generally  is  effected  by  prohibiting  any  expenditure  except  on  the  fol- 
lowing objects  and  for  the  legal  number  of  committee-rooms : 

(1)  Sums  paid  to  the  returning  officer  for  his  charges,  not  exceeding  the 
amount  authorized  by  the  Act  38  and  39  Vict. :  c.  84. 

(2)  The  personal  expenses  of  the  candidate. 

(3)  The  expenses  of  printing,  of  advertising,  and  of  publishing,  issuing,  and 
distributing  addresses  and  notices. 

(4)  The  expenses  of  stationery,  messages,  postage,  and  telegrams. 

(5)  The  expenses  of  holding  public  meetings. 

The  number  of  persons  to  be  employed  as  election-agents,  polling- 
agents,  clerks,  messengers,  etc.,  is  explicitly  defined  and  restricted,  and 
all  of  them  are  forbidden  to  vote.  If  any  persons  be  employed  or 
expenditure  take  place  beyond  that  specified  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
candidate  or  his  election-agent  an  illegal  practice  is  committed,  and  if 
elected  the  candidate's  election  is  avoided.  In  order  that  these  scales 
and  prohibitions  of  expenditure  shall  be  adhered  to,  the  candidate  and 
the  election  agent  have  to  make  a  solemn  declaration  setting  out  the 
amount  and  nature  of  the  expenditure  and  that  no  other  has  taken 
place.  Any  false  declaration  knowingly  made  amounts  to  perjury, 
and  also  is  deemed  to  be  a  corrupt  practice.  In  addition  to  the  pro- 
hibitions a  breach  of  which  constitutes  an  illegal  practice,  there  are 
some  further  prohibitory  regulations  imposed ;  but  being  regarded  as 
comparatively  of  minor  importance,  a  breach  of  them  constitutes  an 
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"illegal  payment,"  an  offence  falling  short  of  an  illegal  practice. 
Illegal  payments  are  applied  principally  to  the  excessive  hiring  of 
committee-rooms  and  the  conveyance  of  voters  to  the  poll  in  hired 
vehicles.  The  number  of  committee-rooms  that  can  be  hired  for  pay- 
ment is  not  only  limited,  but  it  is  also  provided  that  no  committee- 
rooms  shall  be  occupied  in  any  house  where  refreshment  of  any  kind 
(food  or  drink)  is  ordinarily  sold  for  consumption  on  the  premises,  nor 
in  any  house  licensed  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  on  or  o£E  the 
premises ;  nor  in  the  premises  of  any  public  elementary  school. 

A  person  who  induces  a  candidate  to  withdraw  from  being  a 
candidate  in  consideration  of  the  payment  of  any  sum  of  money  is  also 
guilty  of  the  offence  of  illegal  payment.  So  also  any  person  who 
makes  any  payment  or  contract  for  payment  on  account  of  any  bands 
of  music,  torches,  flags,  cockades,  used  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
the  election  of  any  candidate,  is  held  guilty  of  the  same  offence.  In 
respect  of  all  the  offences  of  illegal  payment,  the  penalty  is  a  fine  not 
exceeding  £100,  to  be  imposed  by  a  court  of  summary  conviction. 
But  the  commission  of  the  offence  of  illegal  payment  by  a  candidate 
or  his  election-agent  amounts  to  an  illegal  practice  and  is  punishable 
as  such. 

On  reading  the  above  enumeration  of  prohibitions  and  safeguards 
found  in  the  act,  many  will  think  that  even  the  most  careful  of 
candidates  and  agents  might  find  it  difficult  to  avoid  some  errors  of 
omission  or  commission  in  consequence  of  which  an  election  may  be 
avoided  or  liability  to  punishment  incurred.  The  framers  of  the 
measure  entertained  this  view  and  so  two  relief  clauses  are  to  be  found 
in  the  act.  In  respect  of  the  avoidance  of  the  election,  no  relief  is 
given  in  cases  where  bribery  or  personation  is  established,  but  where 
treating,  undue  influence,  or  illegal  practices  are  proved  to  have 
existed  and  the  Court  finds  that  no  corrupt  or  illegal  practice  has  been 
committed  by  or  with  the  sanction  or  connivance  of  the  candidate  or 
his  election-agent,  that  the  candidate  and  election -agent  took  all  rea- 
sonable means  for  preventing  the  commission  of  corrupt  and  illegal 
practices,  and  that  the  offences  mentioned  in  th«  report  were  of  a  trivial 
character,  relief  is  granted  and  the  election  is  not  avoided.  In  favor 
of  candidates'  agents  and  others,  it  is  provided  that  when  the  offences 
of  illegal  practices  or  illegal  payment  have  been  committed  an  appli- 
cation may  be  made  to  the  High  Court  for  relief,  and  if  it  can  be 
shown  that  the  act  of  omission  constituting  the  offence  arose  from  in- 
advertence or  from  accidental  miscalculation,  or  from  some  other  rea- 
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sonable  cause  of  a  like  nature,  and  not  from  any  want  of  good  faith, 
the  Court  may  absolve  the  applicant,  and  by  its  order  grant  him  pro- 
tection from  all  consequences  in  respect  of  the  offence  committed. 

There  are  in  the  act  some  provisions  of  a  general  character  still  to 
be  mentioned.  In  order  to  check  the  publication  of  libellous  matter 
every  bill,  placard,  or  poster  having  reference  to  the  election  must 
bear  on  it  the  name  of  the  printer  and  publisher.  A  candidate  or 
election-agent  who  infringes  this  provision  is  guilty  of  an  illegal 
practice ;  other  persons  so  offending  are  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding 
£100.  A  candidate  is  compelled  to  employ  one  election-agent,  but  is 
prohibited  from  employing  more  than  one.  On  this  agent  many 
duties  are  cast.  No  money  can  be  paid  or  contract  made  in  connection 
with  the  election  except  by  him.  The  candidate  may  discharge  his 
own  personal  expenses,  but  if  they  exceed  £100  a  return  of  them 
must  be  made  to  the  election-agent.  Within  fourteen  days  after  the 
election  all  claims  for  payment  must  be  sent  to  the  election-agent,  who, 
upon  discharging  them,  must  take  a  receipt.  Before  the  expiration  of 
thirty-five  days  after  the  election,  the  agent  must  send  to  the  return- 
ing officer  a  full  account  of  all  payments  made  in  connection  with  the 
election,  together  with  the  vouchers  of  payment  and  a  statement  of  all 
money  received  by  him  for  the  purpose  of  the  election.  This  return 
of  expenditure  and  receipts  has  to  be  accompanied  by  the  declaration 
above  referred  to  of  the  candidate  and  agent,  stating  that  the  return  is 
correct  and  complete. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  corrupt  withdrawal  of  election  petitions,  it 
is  provided  that  the  making  of  any  agreement  to  withdraw  a  petition 
in  consideration  of  any  payment  or  of  the  withdrawal  of  any  other 
petition  shall  amount  to  a  misdemeanor,  subjecting  a  person  con- 
victed of  the  offence  to  imprisonment  for  a  period  not  exceeding 
twelve  months  and  to  a  fine  of  two  hundred  pounds.  Special  care  is 
taken  to  render  the  withdrawal  of  an  election  petition  a  process  of 
considerable  difficulty.  Application  for  leave  to  withdraw  a  petition 
must  be  made  to  the  judges  of  the  High  Court,  who  have  to  examine 
most  carefully  into  the  circumstances  attending  the  proposed  with- 
drawal. Stringent  proof  that  the  application  for  withdrawal  is  made 
in  good  faith  has  to  be  given  by  means  of  affidavits.  Such  evidence 
has  to  be  placed  in  the  possession  of  the  public  prosecutor,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  test  the  truth  of  the  statements  made  and,  if  he  thinks  fit, 
to  oppose  the  application  for  leave  to  withdraw  the  petition.  Upon 
the  trial  of  every  election  petition,  a  representative  of  the  public  pros- 
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ecutor  must  be  present  to  assist  the  Court  in  arriving  at  the  truth, 
especially  to  prevent  any  collusive  abstention  from  proving  the  exist- 
ence of  corrupt  practices.  It  is  also  the  duty  of  the  public  prosecutor 
to  take  criminal  proceedings  against  all  principal  offenders  concerned 
in  the  commission  of  corrupt  practices. 

The  act  has  now  been  in  operation  for  nine  years,  during  which 
time  three  general  elections  and  many  bye-elections  have  occurred.  I 
am  unwilling  to  praise  its  effects  unduly,  but  a  certainly  greater 
measure  of  success  has  been  obtained  by  it  than  any  one,  however 
sanguine,  anticipated.  Corrupt  practices  have  in  most  localities  ceased 
to  exist;  everywhere  they  have  vastly  diminished.  Individuals  may 
on  their  own  responsibility  be  guilty  of  such  acts,  but  systematic 
operations  in  corruption  are  apparently  at  an  end.  If  I  recollect 
rightly,  no  member,  since  the  passing  of  the  act,  has  been  unseated 
for  bribery.  Not  a  solitary  victim  has  been  entrapped,  and  no  diffi- 
culty has  been  found  in  following  and  carrying  out  the  prohibitory 
provisions  of  the  act.  The  substitution  of  volunteer  canvassers  and 
"  worker^  "  for  paid  agents  and  professional  politicians  has  proved 
highly  beneficial.  A  most  corrupt  class  has  been  banished  from  the 
scenes  of  political  contest  and  zealous  and  enthusiastic  bands  of  assist- 
ants substituted  for  it.  Popularity  now  receives  its  true  reward,  and 
cannot  be  counteracted  by  the  effect  of  money  expenditure.  Following 
the  general  election  of  July  last,  seven  election  petitions  involving 
charges  of  corrupt  practices  have  been  tried  in  England  and  three  in 
Ireland.  Of  the  English  petitions  three  have  resulted  in  the  sitting 
members  being  unseated.  In  no  case  was  any  bribery  proved  to  have 
been  committed  so  as  to  invalidate  the  election.  Treating  at  two  of 
the  elections  and  the  committing  of  an  illegal  practice  at  a  third  were 
the  grounds  on  which  the  three  members  have  been  unseated.  In 
Ireland  two  elections  have  been  declared  void  on  account  of  gross  and 
flagrant  intimidation  exercised  by  the  Koman  Catholic  clergy  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  electors  voting  for  the  Parnellite  candidates. 
The  result  seems  to  be  established  that  corrupt  practices  now  exist 
only  in  a  slight  degree  if  comparison  be  made  with  their  extent  prior 
to  1883. 

It  seems  to  be  established  that  the  act  of  1883  has  effected  a  ver- 
itable reformation  in  our  election  proceedings,  and  has  probably 
rendered  them  as  pure  as  those  of  any  country  wherein  representative 
institutions  exist. 

Henry  James. 


WOKKING  OF  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  COEKUPT 

PEACTICES  LAW. 

The  subject  of  legislation  to  secure  the  publicity  of  election  ex- 
penditures and  to  check  the  improper  use  of  money  in  political  cam- 
paigns is  beginning  to  attract  serious  attention  throughout  the  country. 
The  adoption  of  the  general  features  of  the  Australian  ballot  system 
and  the  immediate  and  hearty  approval  which  they  have  met  naturally 
point  to  further  steps  in  the  direction  of  electoral  reform,  while  there 
is  a  growing  public  recognition  of  the  evils  attending  the  secret  use  of 
large  campaign  funds.  Sir  Henry  James'  full  and  interesting  account 
of  the  conditions  prevalent  in  England  prior  to  the  passage  of  the 
Corrupt  Practices  Act  of  1883,  of  the  provisions  of  this  measure  and 
of  their  practical  working,  is  therefore  particularly  opportune  and  will 
stimulate  the  public  interest  in  this  country  in  legislation  of  similar 
character  or  purpose.  As  the  State  of  Massachusetts  enacted  last 
year  and  put  in  force  before  the  opening  of  the  political  campaign  a 
law  that  goes  further  in  the  direction  of  the  English  act  than  any  other 
American  measure  yet  passed,  a  brief  sketch  of  its  main  provisions 
and  a  few  words  as  to  its  practical  operation  on  its  first  trial  may  be  of 
interest  as  a  supplement  to  the  article  by  Sir  Henry  James. 

In  the  first  place,  it  was  found  impossible,  under  the  widely 
different  conditions  incident  to  our  political  system,  to  adopt  the 
English  act  in  anything  like  its  integrity.  We  may  indeed  study  its 
principles  and  its  workings  with  much  profit,  but  rather  with  the  hope 
of  adapting  a  few  of  its  provisions  to  our  political  conditions  than  of 
copying  many  of  them  entire.  To  control  by  law  a  candidate  for  Par- 
liament who  personally  or  by  his  agent  manages  his  own  campaign 
and  as  a  rule  himself  defrays  all  its  expenses,  and  whose  canvass  is 
distinct  by  itself  and  is  not  confused  with  other  candidacies,  is  a  com- 
paratively simple  matter.  To  deal  with  a  dozen  or  twenty  candidates, 
all  running  for  office  at  the  same  time  on  a  party  ticket  and  voted  for 
within  the  same  election  district,  none  of  whom  may  have  anything 
to  do  with  the  actual  conduct  of  the  political  campaign  or  contribute 
anything  to  its  expenses,  is  a  task  of  much  greater  complexity,  and  it 
must  be  taken"  up  on  different  lines.     Anybody  who  undertakes  to 
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draft  a  bill  whicli  can  be  made  practically  effective  in  this  country  on 
the  lines  of  the  English  act  will  soon  find  the  attempt  a  hopeless  one. 

The  framers  of  the  Massachusetts  law  therefore  proceeded  upon  a 
basis  radically  different  from  that  of  the  English  act,  although  they 
had  in  view  the  same  ends  so  successfully  attained  in  England  by  the 
measure  drafted  by  Sir  Henry  James.  The  Massachusetts  law,  which 
appears  as  Chapter  416  of  the  acts  of  1892  and  which  went  into 
effect  on  August  1,  1892,  is  entitled  "  An  Act  to  Prevent  Corrupt 
Practices  in  Elections  and  to  Provide  for  Publicity  in  Election  Ex- 
penses." It  was  the  result  of  several  years  of  effort  and  of  much 
discussion  and  careful  preparation,  less  comprehensive  bills  for  secur- 
ing the  publication  of  election  expenses  having  passed  the  popular 
branch  of  the  Legislature  in  the  two  preceding  years.  Our  experience 
seems  to  indicate  that  more  support  can  be  got  for  a  bill  meant  to  be 
comprehensive  and  strong  enough  in  its  provisions  to  accomplish  its 
declared  objects  than  for  a  measure  so  partial  in  its  scope  and  mild 
in  its  terms  that  it  is  likely  to  prove  ineffectual.  The  act  applies  to 
all  public  elections  except  elections  of  town  officers  in  towns,  including 
elections  by  the  Legislature  or  by  city  councils  and  nominations  by 
caucuses  and  conventions.  While  it  defines  and  forbids  certain  acts 
as  constituting  "  corrupt  practices,"  its  main  provisions  are  directed 
merely  to  securing  a  full  and  public  account  of  all  political  expendi- 
tures ;  but  no  limitation  is  imposed  upon  their  amount,  and  they  are 
not  confined  to  certain  specified  objects,  as  they  are  by  the  English 
act.  Anybody  is  free  to  spend  any  amount  of  money  for  any  purpose 
not  criminal  in  its  nature,  except  that  no  one  may  make  any  expendi- 
ture for  the  purpose  of  securing  his  own  nomination  or  his  own 
election  to  public  office  otherwise  than  through  a  political  committee, 
personal  expenses  being  in  both  cases  excepted. 

Any  statute  which,  like  the  present  New  York  law,  should  deal 
merely  with  candidates  and  require  statements  only  from  them,  it 
was  perceived  must  prove  wholly  abortive.  The  Massachusetts  act, 
therefore,  was  made  to  recognize  political  committees,  and  it  applies  to 
them  primarily.  It  defines  the  term  "  political  committee  "  to  include 
"  every  committee  or  combination  of  three  or  more  persons  who  shall 
aid  or  promote  the  success  or  defeat  of  a  political  party  or  principle  in 
a  public  election,  or  shall  aid  or  take  part  in  the  nomination,  election, 
or  defeat  of  a  candidate  for  public  office."  Furthermore,  it  provides 
that  every  individual  who,  "  acting  otherwise  than  under  the  author- 
ity and  in  the  behalf  of  a  political  committee,"  receives  or  disburses 
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money  for  any  of  the  above-named  purposes,  shall  be  subject  to  the 
requirements  of  the  act,  the  same  as  a  political  committee  or  its 
treasurer.  Every  such  committee  is  required  to  have  a  treasurer,  who 
must,  within  thirty  days  after  an  election,  if  the  total  receipts  or  ex- 
penditures of  the  committee  exceed  twenty  dollars,  file  a  sworn  state- 
ment "  setting  forth  all  the  receipts,  expenditures,  disbursements,  and 
liabilities  of  the  committee,  and  of  every  officer  and  other  person 
acting  under  its  authority  and  in  its  behalf."  A  voucher  "stating 
the  particulars  of  expense  "  must  be  kept  for  every  payment  of  over 
five  dollars.  Thus  the  whole  subject-matter  of  political  expenditures, 
by  whomsoever  made,  is  intended  to  be  brought  within  the  scope  of 
the  law  and  made  a  matter  of  record  and  public  concern. 

A  person  nominated  as  a  candidate  for  public  office  "  may  make 
a  voluntary  payment  of  money,  or  a  voluntary  and  unconditional 
promise  of  a  payment  of  money,  to  a  political  committee  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  principles  of  the  party  which  the  committee  represents 
and  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  committee."  But  it  is  expressly 
provided  that  no  political  committee  and  no  person  acting  under  its 
authority  shall  ask  any  person  nominated  for  office  for  any  contribu- 
tion of  money,  and  that  no  nominee  shall  make  any  such  contribution 
to  a  committee  if  he  has  been  so  solicited.  Political  assessments  have 
been  as  little  in  vogue  in  Massachusetts  as  in  any  other  State,  and  this 
provision  is  intended  to  make  them  impossible.  Some  of  the  framers 
of  the  act  were  in  favor  of  forbidding  contributions  by  candidates  al- 
together; but  it  was  not  believed  that  public  sentiment  was  educated 
up  to  such  a  provision. 

The  higher  courts  are  endowed  with  full  equity  powers  to  compel 
any  person,  upon  the  petition  of  any  candidate  voted  for  or  of  any  five 
qualified  voters,  who  fails  to  file  the  statement  required  by  the  act, 
and  any  person  who  files  a  return  which  does  not  meet  the  pro- 
visions "in  respect  to  sufficiency  in  detail,  conformity  to  the  truth  or 
otherwise,"  to  file  a  correct  and  proper  statement.  The  penalty  for 
violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  is  a  fine  not  exceeding  one 
thousand  dollars,  with  the  alternative  or  additional  penalty,  in  the 
case  of  certain  provisions,  of  imprisonment  in  jail  for  not  more  than 
one  year. 

Experience  of  the  practical  workings  of  the  law  at  its  first  trial 
has  been,  on  the  whole,  decidedly  encouraging.  An  organization 
known  as  the  "  Election  Laws  League  of  Massachusetts  "  was  formed 
by  a  number  of  those  who  had  been  most  active  in  securing  the  passage 
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of  the  act  "  to  disseminate  information  relative  to  existing  legislation 
intended  to  prevent  corrupt  practices  and  the  undue  and  improper 
use  of  money  in  elections,  and  in  such  other  ways  as  may  be  deemed 
expedient  to  promote  purity  in  elections  and  election  methods." 
Leading  members  of  the  two  great  political  parties  consented  to  act  as 
vice-presidents  of  the  league  and  as  members  of  its  executive  com- 
mittee, and  thus  far  it  has  been  kept  entirely  free  from  partisanship. 
Full  information  as  to  the  requirements  of  the  law  has  been  made 
public  through  the  press  and  by  circular,  and  the  State  committees 
have  officially  and  repeatedly  urged  the  local  committees  to  keep 
them  in  mind  and  to  observe  them  strictly. 

The  statements  filed  indicate  that  the  formal  requirements  of  the  law 
have  been  very  generally  observed — remarkably  well,  considering  the 
radical  changes  involved  in  political  practice.  The  league,  with  the 
approval  of  the  respective  chairmen  of  the  Kepublican  and  Democratic 
State  committees,  caused  a  thorough  examination  to  be  made  of  all  the 
accounts  filed,  and  from  the  information  thus  secured  a  special  com- 
mittee prepared  communications  to  those  whose  statements  failed  to 
meet  the  requirements.  These  communications  were  sent  out  by  each 
political  party  to  the  persons  furnishing  the  reports,  with  a  request 
that  the  required  corrections  might  be  made.  Neither  party  has 
sought  to  embarrass  the  other  by  instituting  proceedings  for  the 
punishment  of  those  in  default,  the  common  desire  being  to  secure 
reasonable  observance  of  the  law  by  moderate  measures,  especially 
during  the  first  year  of  its  operation.  A  few  treasurers  of  political 
committees  have  objected  and  have  complained  of  the  extra  labor 
imposed  upon  them ;  but  most  of  them  seem  to  have  accepted  the 
law  in  good  faith  and  to  have  endeavored  to  observe  its  provisions. 
Political  committees  have  been  led  to  select  their  treasurers  with 
greater  care  and  to  secure  the  services  of  more  trustworthy  and  com- 
petent men  in  this  capacity  than  heretofore.  The  law  will  undoubt- 
edly lead  to  the  employment  in  many  cases  of  regular  bookkeepers  to 
attend  to  the  detail  of  the  accounts  on  behalf  of  the  treasurers  and  to 
see  that  they  are  kept  in  conformity  to  law. 

While  it  cannot  be  said  that  there  has  been  any  very  active  or 
widespread  public  interest  in  the  operation  of  the  law,  as  was  the  case 
when  the  Australian  ballot  system  was  introduced,  there  has  thus  far 
been  no  declared  opposition,  but  a  strong  public  sentiment  in  its  favor, 
and  the  leading  newspapers  have  given  to  it  their  full  support.  The 
mere  publicity  given  to  the  expenses  incurred  has  undoubtedly 
10 
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tended  some  what  to  limit  their  amount  and  restrict  their  purposes, 
and  this  tendency  may  be  found  to  increase.  But  the  law  did  not,  on 
its  first  trial,  work  a  very  marked  change  in  either  of  these  respects. 
The  requirement  as  to  publication  of  the  names  of  contributors  un- 
doubtedly tended  to  check  contributions,  and  it  was  found  that  many 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  give  money  liberally  for  political 
purposes,  from  purely  unselfish  and  public-spirited  motives,  were 
seriously  disinclined  to  face  the  necessary  publicity.  The  fact  that  a 
national  election  was  pending,  however,  allowed  such  persons  to  send 
their  contributions  to  the  respective  national  committees,  to  be  appro- 
priated for  use  in  Massachusetts,  the  result  being  that  both  the  Ee- 
publican  and  Democratic  State  committees  returned  their  respective 
national  committees  as  contributing  over  $20,000  each  to  their  funds. 
This  requirement  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  law  met  with  the 
opposition  of  many  persons  who  were  otherwise  friendly  to  its  provi- 
sions, and  it  is  still  an  open  question  whether  it  is  not  susceptible  of 
too  easy  evasion. 

As  was  expected  by  many  of  its  friends,  the  operation  of  the  act 
has  already  incited  a  movement  to  extend  its  scope  at  the  present 
session  of  the  Legislature  by  the  prohibition  of  certain  classes  of  politi- 
cal expenditure.  This  movement  seems  to  be  rather  welcomed  by 
the  political  managers,  who  find  their  receipts  cut  down  by  the  act  and 
who  are  now  quite  willing  to  have  their  expenses  correspondingly 
reduced,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  make  both  ends  meet.  Among 
the  classes  of  expenditure  which  it  is  now  proposed  to  prohibit  entirely 
are  the  payment  of  naturalization  fees  and  incidental  expenses,  the 
payment  of  campaign  speakers  for  their  services,  the  purchase  of 
campaign  uniforms,  torches,  etc.,  and  possibly  the  hiring  of  teams  for 
the  conveyance  of  voters  to  the  polls.  Political  managers  are  coming 
to  realize  that  there  are  many  classes  of  expenditure  which  are  neces- 
sary or  desirable  only  because  the  other  side  incurs  them,  and  they 
are  disposed  to  welcome  the  relief  which  would  follow  their  entire 
abolition.  Some  kinds  of  expenditures  which  State  committees  have 
known  to  be  unwise  and  unprofitable  have  been  forced  upon  them  by 
the  importunity  of  local  committees,  and  they  would  be  glad  in  many 
cases  to  shelter  themselves  behind  a  legal  prohibition. 

To  sum  up,  the  Massachusetts  act  has  worked  so  well  at  its  first 
trial  as  to  afford  decided  encouragement  for  the  introduction  of  similar 
legislation  elsewhere.  Existing  abuses  in  this  country,  while  serious 
enough  in  many  cases,  are  not  so  deeply  rooted  as  those  which  pre- 
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vailed  in  England  prior  to  the  act  of  1883,  and  may  be  more  easily 
abolished.  Political  customs  can  easily  adapt  themselves  to  the 
changes  required  by  legislation  of  this  character,  and  there  will  be 
much  less  difficulty  in  bringing  them  into  harmony  with  the  demands 
of  an  enlightened  public  sentiment  than  is  generally  believed.  Friends 
of  such  legislation  claim,  as  one  of  its  chief  merits,  that  it  will  tend  to 
lift  the  pursuit  of  politics  to  a  higher  level,  to  eliminate  mercenary 
motive,  and  to  encourage  unselfish  effort;  and  there  is  much,  even  in 
the  brief  experience  of  one  campaign  under  the  Massachusetts  act,  to 
support  such  a  belief. 

JOSIAH   QUINCT. 


INSUFFICIENT  KESTEICTION  OF  CAMPAIGN 
EXPENDITUKES. 

The  weakest  of  our  American  laws  to  restrict  the  spending  of 
money  for  election  purposes  is  that  of  New  York.  It  forbids  the  cor- 
rupt use  of  money  in  all  the  ways  most  familiar  to  politics  everywhere, 
and  requires  sworn  publication,  after  election,  by  each  candidate,  of 
an  itemized  account  of  "  all  moneys  contributed  or  expended  by  him, 
directly  or  indirectly,  by  himself  or  through  any  other  person,  in  aid 
of  his  election."  There  the  requirement  of  publication  ends.  The 
campaign  committees  are  free  to  do  what  they  please  without  fear  of 
exposure.  No  sworn  return  is  required  of  them.  The  result  is,  as 
several  trials  of  the  law  have  shown,  that  the  candidates  give  a  few 
unimportant  items  of  expenditures  made  by  themselves  and  then 
name  the  sums  which  they  have  contributed  to  the  campaign  com- 
mittees. What  the  committees  have  done  with  the  money  nobody 
knows.  All  that  the  public  gains  by  the  law  is  a  more  or  less  accu- 
rate idea  of  the  amount  of  money  which  candidates  for  office  are  in  the 
habit  of  paying  as  "  assessments,''  or  as  rewards  for  the  honor  of  the 
nomination.  Whether  the  returns  be  strictly  honest  depends  upon 
the  conscience  of  the  candidate.  He  may  give  the  exact  sum  contrib- 
uted, or  he  may  conceal  the  real  amount  by  a  subterfuge  of  one  kind 
or  another.  He  may  give  the  campaign  committee  a  certain  sum 
directly,  which  he  names  in  his  sworn  return,  and  he  may  give  them  a 
much  larger  sum  through  a  third  person  from  whom  no  return  is 
demanded  under  the  law.  This  would  be  a  violation  of  the  law 
which  would  be  impossible  without  detection  were  committees  re- 
quired to  make  sworn  returns  also,  for  then  the  names  of  all  contribu- 
tors would  be  disclosed.  That  the  politicians  find  the  law  useful  in 
its  present  form  is  shown  by  their  conduct  in  refusing,  though  re- 
quested to  do  so  in  three  successive  legislatures,  so  to  amend  it  as  to 
include  campaign  committees  in  the  requirement  for  sworn  publica- 
tion. If  it  were  to  be  thus  amended,  it  would  be  impossible  for  a  very 
rich  man,  who  owed  his  nomination,  say  as  Governor,  to  his  great 
wealth  and  his  generous  use  of  it  in  politics,  to  conceal  a  very  large 
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indirect  contribution  of  many  thousands  of  dollars  by  making  a  sworn 
return  that  he  had  contributed  directly  to  the  campaign  committee  a 
much  smaller  and  perfectly  proper  sum.  Such  evasion  of  the  law 
deceives  nobody,  and  has  the  effect  to  bring  the  law  into  con- 
tempt. When  Governor  Flower,  for  example,  made  a  sworn  return 
after  his  election  in  1891  that  the  sum  of  $5,000  which  he  contrib- 
uted to  the  chairman  of  the  Democratic  State  Committee  consti- 
tuted all  the  money  that  he  had  spent  directly  or  indirectly,  by 
himself  or  through  any  other  person,  in  aid  of  his  election,  the  whole 
State  burst  into  a  guffaw  at  the  grotesque  improbability  of  the  state- 
ment. There  was  no  concealment  of  the  general  disbelief.  The 
newspapers  said  frankly  that  if  Mr.  Flower  escaped  with  ten  times  as 
much  outlay  as  he  admitted,  he  got  off  more  easily  than  was  generally 
supposed.  The  absurdity  of  his  statement  was  emphasized  by  the  state- 
ments of  other  candidates,  of  far  less  wealth,  as  to  their  expenditures. 
Mr.  Flower's  competitor,  Mr.  Fassett,  admitted  that  he  paid  $5,000 
to  the  Republican  State  Committee,  and  expended  almost  as  much  more 
for  travelling  purposes.  Mr.  Sheehan,  the  candidate  for  Lieutenant- 
Governor  on  the  ticket  with  Mr.  Flower,  admitted  an  expenditure  of 
over  $4,000.  A  candidate  for  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
in  New  York  City  admitted  expenditures  amounting  to  $10,500; 
another  for  the  Supreme  Court,  $7,000;  two  for  the  City  Court, 
$7,898  and  $6,450  respectively;  and  one  for  Civil  Justice,  $6,543. 
The  larger  part  of  all  these  contributions  from  judicial  candidates  was 
paid  in  each  case  as  an  '*  assessment  "  to  Tammany  Hall.  One  candi- 
date for  State  Senator  admitted  the  expenditure  of  over  $5,000.  It 
was  not  surprising,  in  view  of  all  these  returns,  that  there  should  be 
general  skepticism  concerning  the  extremely  modest  outlay  by  the 
wealthiest  candidate  in  the  field,  who  had  won  his  way  to  prominence 
in  his  party  by  the  liberality  of  his  contributions  to  its  campaign 
funds. 

All  other  American  laws,  those  of  Colorado,  Massachusetts,  and 
Michigan,  include  campaign  committees  in  the  requirement  for  sworn 
publication.  The  result  is  that  in  these  States  a  much  more  truthful 
return  is  made  of  the  money  actually  received  and  expended.  The 
Massachusetts  law  is  more  specific  in  its  requirements  than  the  other 
two  mentioned,  and  has  secured  consequently  the  most  full  and  accu- 
rate returns.  A  loop-hole  was  discovered  in  it  simultaneously  by  the 
politicians  of  both  parties  in  the  last  campaign  whereby  large  contrib- 
utors were  able  to  conceal  their  identity  by  sending  their  offerings  to 
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the  National  Committees  in  New  York  and  having  them  sent  back  to 
the  State  Committees  and  credited  in  the  returns  to  the  National  Com- 
mittees. In  other  respects  the  law  operated  very  well  so  far  as  giving 
publicity  to  the  sums  expended  by  both  parties  in  the  campaigns  was 
concerned.  The  Colorado  and  Michigan  laws  accomplished  a  similar 
result,  but  far  less  accurately,  since  their  laws  are  much  more  indefinite 
than  the  Massachusetts  statute  and  can  be  circumvented  more  easily. 
All  three  laws,  like  that  of  New  York,  have  two  very  serious  defects. 
In  the  first  place,  the  penalties  are  inadequate,  and  in  the  second 
place,  it  is  made  nobody's  duty  to  enforce  them.  The  New  York  law 
fixes  as  penalty  for  a  candidate's  violation  of  any  of  its  provisions  im- 
prisonment for  not  less  than  three  months  nor  more  than  one  year,  and 
forfeiture  of  any  office  to  which  he  may  have  been  elected;  as  penalty 
for  any  person  accepting  a  bribe,  or  any  forbidden  consideration,  in 
return  for  voting,  or  refraining  from  voting,  similar  imprisonment  and 
disfranchisement  for  five  years ;  and  as  penalty  for  violations  by  all 
other  persons  imprisonment  alone.  But  neither  the  particular  tribunal 
before  which  offenders  are  to  be  tried  nor  who  is  to  bring  them  to 
trial  is  mentioned  in  the  law.  The  entire  subject  is  left  in  the  vaguest 
form  by  the  allusion  to  "  any  prosecution  or  proceedings,  civil  or 
criminal,"  and  "any  trial,  hearing,  proceeding,  or  investigation,"  as 
possible  methods  by  which  an  offender  may  be  called  to  account. 
This  leaves  the  whole  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  public  prosecutors 
and  grand  juries,  who  can  institute  proceedings  at  the  request  of  citi- 
zens, or  on  their  own  motion,  in  case  they  see  fit.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  they  never  institute  them.  As  for  the  forfeiture  of  office,  that 
could  not  be  enforced  in  the  case  of  candidates  for  the  legislature 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  legislative  bodies  themselves,  for  under 
the  constitution  those  bodies  are  made  sole  judges  of  the  qualifications 
of  their  own  members. 

The  Colorado  and  Michigan  laws  are  equally  vague  in  their 
penalty  clauses.  Both  fix  as  a  penalty  for  offering  or  receiving  a 
bribe,  or  for  other  similar  offences,  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000,  or 
imprisonment  for  not  less  than  one  or  more  than  five  years,  or  both 
fine  and  imprisonment.  The  Colorado  law  adds  forfeiture  of  office  in 
all  cases  in  which  an  elected  candidate  fails  to  file  his  sworn  return. 
Neither  one  of  them  mentions  any  tribunal  for  the  trial  of  offenders 
or  makes  it  the  duty  of  any  one  to  bring  them  to  trial.  The  Massa- 
chusetts law  places  a  uniform  penalty  of  a  fine  not  exceeding  $1,000 
upon  all  offenders  and  adds  imprisonment  not  exceeding  one  year 
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when  the  offender  is  the  treasurer  of  a  campaign  committee  and  as 
such  fails  to  make  his  sworn  return.  This  law  does  what  the  other 
American  laws  mentioned  above  fail  to  do,  it  specifies  a  tribunal  and 
method  of  procedure  for  the  trial  of  offenders.  It  provides  that  the 
Superior  Court  shall  have  full  equity  powers  to  compel  any  person  who 
fails  to  file  his  sworn  return,  or  files  a  defective  return,  to  comply  fully 
with  the  law  on  petition  of  any  candidate  voted  for,  or  of  any  five 
qualified  electors  in  the  election  concerned.  No  such  power  is  given, 
however,  in  case  of  persons  committing  other  offences,  and  no  provi- 
sion is  made  for  the  trial  of  such.  This  law,  like  the  others,  is  left 
to  enforce  itself,  in  fact,  and  the  result  is  that  it  succeeds  in  doing 
nothing  more  than  to  secure  publicity  for  campaign  expenditures. 

The  first  step  toward  making  our  laws  more  effective  is  a  transfer 
from  the  legislatures  to  the  courts  of  the  power  to  decide  contested- 
election  cases.  Only  one  State,  Pennsylvania,  has  made  that  transfer, 
and  her  experience  during  the  twenty  years  since  the  change  was 
made  has  been  so  eminently  satisfactory  in  every  way  that  all  other 
States  ought  to  follow  her  example.  Until  such  transfer  is  made  no 
corrupt  practice  act,  with  a  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  office,  could  be 
enforced  against  legislative  candidates,  and  for  that  reason  the  includ- 
ing of  such  a  penalty  would  be,  partially  at  least,  a  futile  enactment. 
It  would  apply  only  to  other  than  legislative  offices.  To  make  the 
transfer  to  the  courts  would  require  constitutional  amendments  in  all 
the  States.  Such  an  amendment  was  submitted  to  the  voters  of  New 
York  at  the  election  in  November  last,  and  failed  of  adoption  because 
of  the  overwhelming  interest  excited  by  the  Presidential  canvass. 
Only  a  small  proportion  of  the  voters  took  the  trouble  to  vote  upon 
it  one  way  or  the  other.  It  is  very  likely  to  be  taken  up  again  in  the 
forthcoming  Constitutional  Convention,  delegates  to  which  are  to  be 
chosen  this  autumn,  and  again  submitted  to  the  people  with  a  far 
better  chance  of  being  understood  and  adopted. 

But  without  waiting  for  this  constitutional  change,  which  the  ex- 
perience of  England  shows  to  be  a  most  important  preliminary  to 
success,  we  can  strengthen  and  increase  the  efficacy  of  our  corrupt 
practices  laws  by  profiting  by  England's  experience  in  other  directions. 
In  constructing  our  measures  we  must  be  animated  by  the  same  ideas 
and  purposes  that  animated  the  authors  of  the  English  statute.  "  They 
evidently  regarded  extravagant  expenditure  as  the  '  father  of  corrup- 
tion,' "  says  Mr.  Henry  Hobhouse  in  his  introduction  to  his  excellent 
annotated  edition  of  the  act,  "and  considered  that  excessive  and  un- 
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necessary  payments  became  in  many  cases  indistinguishable  from 
bribery,  and  even  where  not  in  themselves  questionable,  always  tended 
to  make  easy  the  descent  to  practices  that  were  eminently  pernicious." 
Mr.  Asquith,  Home  Secretary  in  the  present  Gladstone  Cabinet,  put 
the  same  point  in  an  equally  forcible  manner  in  a  speech  which  he 
made  after  the  last  trial  of  the  English  act  in  the  Parliamentary  elec- 
tions of  1892.  "It  is  only  by  dealing  in  detail,"  he  said,  "with  the 
various  forms  of  practice,  which,  though  perhaps  not  in  themselves 
originally  corrupt,  have  been  found  to  be  a  source  and  vehicle  of  cor- 
ruption, by  prohibiting  them  one  and  all,  and  by  taking  care  that  pro- 
hibition is  rendered  effective,  and  that  the  violation  of  it  is  attended 
with  penal  consequences,  that  you  can  introduce  and  secure  purity  of 
elections."  It  is  precisely  this  minuteness  of  specification  and  pro- 
hibition which  makes  the  English  act  so  effective  in  operation,  and  it 
is  the  lack  of  that  quality  which  more  than  any  other  defect  makes 
our  laws  so  ineffective.  Thus  the  English  act  forbids,  with  what  the 
London  "Times"  says  appears  erroneously  to  be  "excessive  scrupu- 
larity,"  all  "  payment  or  contract  for  payment,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting or  procuring  the  election  of  a  candidate  at  any  election,  on 
account  of  bands  of  music,  torches,  flags,  banners,  cockades,  ribbons, 
or  other  marks  of  distinction."  This  at  first  glance  seems  to  Ameri- 
cans as  the  prohibition  of  perfectly  proper  expenditures,  but  an  exam- 
ination of  the  committee  and  club  returns  under  the  Massachusetts  law 
makes  it  plain  that  they  are  precisely  of  the  kind  described  by  Mr. 
Asquith.  The  largest  item  in  many  returns  is  for  "flags,"  or  "uni- 
forms and  torches,"  or  "bands  and  transparencies."  Thus  in  one 
return,  showing  a  total  expenditure  of  $11,000,  no  less  than  $2,000  is 
set  down  to  "flags."  In  another,  out  of  a  total  expenditure  of  $652, 
the  sum  of  $575  was  set  down  to  "  uniforms  and  torches."  It  was  ex- 
cessive expenditures  for  purposes  of  this  kind  which  led  to  the  specific 
prohibition  of  them  in  the  English  act.  That  there  is  corruption,  both 
indirect  and  direct,  carried  on  in  this  country  under  similar  disguises, 
no  one  familiar  with  our  campaigns  will  deny.  If  it  were  to  be  for- 
bidden here  as  it  is  in  England,  our  campaigns  would  be  a  good  deal 
more  quiet  than  they  are,  but  they  would  also  be  much  less  expensive 
and  much  less  corrupt.  Why  should  it  be  necessary  to  expend  in 
Massachusetts,  in  a  single  campaign,  as  the  returns  of  the  two  parties 
show  was  expended,  about  a  half-million  dollars  for  political  pur- 
poses alone  ?  A  large  proportion  of  this  went  for  bands,  flags, 
and   similar  form   of  expenditure,  for  under   the  Australian   ballot 
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system  the  entire  cost  of  the  election,  including  the  ballots,  is  paid 
by  the  State.  In  what  way  does  anybody  suppose  that  two  candi- 
dates for  Congress  in  Massachusetts,  one  a  Eepublican  and  the  other 
a  Democrat,  expended  over  $12,000  apiece  in  securing  their  election? 
That  is  to  say,  they  paid  $12,000  for  an  office  of  which  the  salary 
for  the  two  years'  term  is  only  $10,000.  There  is  no  legitimate  use 
for  such  large  sums  as  these,  and  if  there  were,  the  use  of  them 
would  still  be  objectionable  as  making  it  impossible  for  any  except 
rich  men  to  run  for  office. 

We  should  not  only  imitate  the  English  act  in  forbidding  specifi- 
cally all  expenditures  of  doubtful  influence,  but  we  should  take  the 
other  step  which  accompanies  logically  this  prohibition  and  put  a 
maximum  limit  to  the  amount  which  any  candidate  can  expend,  either 
through  himself  or  his  agents,  or  a  committee,  in  securing  his  election. 
No  candidate  for  Congress  ought  to  be  allowed  to  spend  $12,000  or 
anything  like  that  sum  in  furthering  his  election.  In  a  district  of  the 
size  of  the  two  Massachusetts  districts  alluded  to  the  English  act 
allows  an  expenditure  of  not  more  than  $6,000,  and  the  uses  to  which 
that  amount  can  be  put  are  so  clearly  and  specifically  defined  that 
every  penny  used  must  be  accounted  for  in  the  return.  So  rigorous 
is  the  law  that  though  the  maximum  limits  which  it  fixes  were  be- 
lieved, at  the  time  of  the  law's  enactment,  to  be  too  low,  they  have 
been  found  in  practice  to  be  at  least  a  third  higher  than  need  be.  The 
maximum  is  seldom  reached,  for  the  reason  that  when  corrupt  expen- 
diture is  impossible,  extravagant  expenditure  is  also  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. We  can  accomplish  the  same  results  in  this  country  by  adopting 
the  same  preventives,  but  it  is  useless  to  hope  to  accomplish  them  by 
such  half-way  measures  as  we  have  thus  far  put  upon  our  statute- 
books. 

Joseph  B.  Bishop. 


CHUKCH  UNION  A  NECESSITY:    THE  MAINE 

EXPERIMENT. 

Neither  polity  nor  worship  nor  creed  (excepting  the  radical 
distinction  between  orthodox  and  liberal)  presents  insuperable  barriers 
to  the  gradual  merging  of  the  weaker  into  the  stronger  churches  in 
country  communities  and  the  development  by  what  may  be  likened 
to  artificial  selection  of  a  type  of  church  in  each  community  which 
shall  not  only  retain  formal  connection  with  some  one  of  our  existing 
denominations,  but  shall  conserve,  without  antagonism  to  others,  the 
characteristic  points  of  excellence  of  that  particular  denomination. 

Three  years  ago  five  denominations,  representing  three-fourths  of 
all  the  churches  in  Maine,  met  and  organized  a  commission  to  under- 
take this  very  work.  To-day  this  commission  is  working  under  a 
permanent  constitution  and  has  received  full  authority  to  act  from 
four  out  of  the  five  denominations ;  and  the  fifth  is  in  hearty  sympathy 
and  is  almost  sure  to  grant  authority  at  its  next  annual  meeting. 
This  commission  has  an  executive  committee  to  consider  all  claims 
of  encroachment  and  questions  of  friction  between  denominations; 
another  committee  to  investigate  the  needs  of  the  destitute  commu- 
nities of  the  State  with  a  view  to  dividing  the  responsibility  for  their 
spiritual  welfare  between  the  different  denominations;  and  another 
committee  to  publish  in  the  religious  and  secular  papers  of  the  State 
from  time  to  time  explanations  of  our  principles  and  reports  of  our 
progress.  We  hold  a  public  meeting  annually  at  which  the  representa- 
tives of  the  different  denominations  discuss  measures  for  the  promotion 
of  cooperation  between  the  denominations.  We  have  agreed  upon  the 
following  platform : 

•'  That  church  extension  into  destitute  communities  should  be  conducted,  as 
far  as  practicable,  according  to  the  following  considerations,  viz. : 

*'  (1)  No  community  in  which  any  denomination  has  legitimate  claims  should 
be  entered  by  any  other  denomination  through  its  official  agencies  without  con- 
ference with  the  denomination  or  denominations  having  said  claims. 

"(2)  A  feeble  church  should  be  revived,  if  possible,  rather  than  a  new  one 
established  to  become  its  rival. 

*'  (3)  The  preferences  of  a  community  should  always  be  regarded  by  denom- 
inational committees,  missionary  agents,  and  individual  workers. 
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"(4)  Those  denominations  having  churches  nearest  at  hand  should,  other 
things  being  equal,  be  recognized  as  in  the  most  advantageous  position  to  en- 
courage and  aid  a  new  enterprise  in  their  vicinity. 

**  (5)  In  case  one  denomination  begins  Gospel  work  in  a  destitute  community, 
it  should  be  left  to  develop  that  work  without  other  denominational  interference, 

"(6)  Temporary  suspension  of  church  work  by  any  denomination  occupying 
a  field  should  not  be  deemed  sufficient  warrant  in  itself  for  entrance  into  that  field 
by  another  denomination.  Temporary  suspension  should  be  deemed  permanent 
abandonment  when  a  church  has  had  no  preaching  and  held  no  meetings  for  an 
entire  year  or  more. 

"(7)  All  questions  of  interpretation  of  the  foregoing  statements  and  all  cases 
of  friction  between  denominations  or  churches  of  different  denominations  should 
be  referred  to  the  commission  through  its  executive  committee." 

Something  like  this  is  needed  in  every  State.  The  obstacles  are 
no  greater  and  the  needs  are  no  less  in  Massachusetts  and  Minnesota 
than  in  Maine. 

The  Christian  Church,  like  all  living  bodies,  has  manifested  its 
life,  especially  since  the  Keformation,  by  extensive  variation.  Like 
all  varieties,  these  ecclesiastical  varieties  at  once  entered  upon  the 
struggle  for  existence.  At  first  the  struggle  was  one  of  open  warfare 
in  which  the  Church  showed  itself  as  "  red  in  tooth  and  claw  "  as 
Nature  herself.  Tolerance  put  a  stop  to  this  open  war,  and  in  its 
place  there  has  come  the  competition  for  subsistence  which  is  the  form 
of  warfare  everywhere  characteristic  of  an  industrial  age.  The  sword 
of  persecution  is  sheathed ;  but  throughout  our  rural  regions  famine 
is  staring  these  struggling  denominations  in  the  face.  Natural  selec- 
tion is  beginning  its  relentless  process  of  extermination  in  the  poorer 
soil  of  these  sparsely  settled  regions.  The  churches  in  the  smaller 
towns  have  already  ceased  to  be  self-supporting,  and  only  the  artificial 
stimulus  of  missionary  aid  postpones  the  day  of  death. 

The  problem  before  the  intelligent  Christian  who  desires  to  save 
these  communities  from  spiritual  decay  and  death  is  to  develop  by 
artificial  selection  a  type  of  church  which  shall  adapt  itself  to  the 
conditions  of  existence  in  those  rural  regions  and  which  by  virtue  of 
its  fitness  shall  survive.  The  law  of  such  selection  is  laid  down  in  the 
words  of  our  Lord :  "  For  whosoever  hath,  to  him  shall  be  given,  and 
he  shall  have  more  abundance;  but  whosoever  hath  not,  from  him 
shall  be  taken  away  even  that  he  hath." 

This  law  forbids  us  either  to  destroy  all  existing  forms  of  church 
life  or  to  manufacture  a  form  altogether  new.  It  condemns,  first, 
what  has  too  largely  been  the  policy  of  the  denominations :  the  giving 
of  financial  aid  to  the  churches  in  proportion  to  their  feebleness  and 
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need ;  giving  little  to  the  diurches  which  are  relatively  strong  and 
much  to  churches  that  are  relatively  weak.  Our  principle  says :  "  Give 
liberally  to  the  church  that  already  has  strength  and  is  doing  a  good 
work,  filling  a  place  that  no  other  church  could  begin  to  fill  as  well. 
Give  over  to  merited  extinction  the  church  that  is  hopelessly  incapable 
of  a  vigorous  life,  that  is  abjectly  dependent  on  outside  aid,  or  that  is 
located  in  the  vicinity  of  stronger  churches  of  other  denominations 
which  are  capable  of  taking  up  its  work  and  absorbing  its  members." 

Secondly,  this  principle  condemns  all  schemes  which  seek  to 
secure  unity  by  ignoring  differences.  What  Emerson  says  of  personal 
friendship  is  equally  true  of  church  union: 

"  Let  him  not  cease  an  instant  to  be  himself.  I  hate,  where  I  looked  for  a 
manly  furtherance,  or  at  least  a  manly  resistance,  to  find  a  mush  of  concession. 
Better  be  a  nettle  in  the  side  of  your  friend  than  his  echo.  There  must  be  ver3' 
two  before  there  can  be  very  one.  Let  it  be  an  alliance  of  two  large,  formidable 
natures,  mutually  beheld,  mutually  feared,  before  yet  they  recognize  the  deep 
identity  which  beneath  these  disparities  unites  them." 

The  solution  of  our  problem  will  not  come  by  eliminating  the  positive 
peculiarities  of  each  sect  and  erecting  the  residuum  into  a  bond  of 
brotherhood.  Such  a  feeble  parasite  might  flourish  as  long  as  the 
denominations  from  which  it  is  drawn  remain  for  it  to  feed  upon ; 
but  it  would  not  survive  their  death  a  single  day. 

Thirdlj^,  we  cannot  solve  our  problem  satisfactorily  by  con- 
structing a  mechanical  union  of  existing  denominations  in  a  given 
comm.unity,  each  denomination  retaining  its  separate  existence  and 
uniting  with  other  denominations  in  union  houses,  union  services,  and 
the  like.  Such  union  churches  carry  disunion  within  themselves,  and 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  where  they  have  been  tried  they  have  failed. 

These  are  the  three  devices  on  which  the  Church  thus  far  has 
mainly  relied — the  maintenance  of  its  own  enfeebled  churches  as  an 
act  of  charity  by  each  denomination ;  a  sentimental  brotherhood  based 
on  the  ignoring  of  differences ;  and  an  artificial  union  based  on  the 
assertion  of  differences.  In  opposition  to  the  mistaken  kindness  of 
the  first  policy,  to  the  vague  sentimentalism  of  the  second,  and  to  the 
artificial  mechanism  of  the  third,  the  principle  laid  down  by  our  Lord 
bids  us  respect  to  the  utmost  the  various  forms  which  the  Christian 
Church  has  assumed  in  its  historic  providential  a^^velopment;  it  bids 
us  see  clearly  the  points  of  strength  and  the  points  of  weakness  in 
each  local  church ;  it  bids  us  exterminate  a  weak  and  unprofitable 
church  wherever  we  find  it,  whether  it  belong  to  our  order  or  to 
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another ;  it  bids  us  build  up  a  strong  church  wherever  we  find  it, 
whether  it  belong  to  us  or  not. 

We  must  respect  all  existing  forms  of  church  life  that  are  estab- 
lished. None  of  them  is  perfect.  It  is  not  difficult  to  point  out 
defects.  Any  one  can  see  that  the  Congregationalist  has  not  a  suffi- 
ciently coherent  polity ;  the  Baptist  has  not  a  sufficiently  broad  basis 
of  fellowship ;  the  Methodist  has  not  a  sufficiently  edifying  grasp  of 
the  principles  on  which  permanent  character  must  rest;  the  Episco- 
palian has  not  a  sufficiently  democratic  conception  of  the  sources  of 
spiritual  authority ;  the  Unitarian  has  not  a  sufficiently  definite  body 
of  doctrine ;  the  Presbyterian  has  not  a  sufficiently  receptive  attitude 
toward  historical  and  scientific  investigation ;  the  Universalist  has  not 
a  sufficiently  keen  sense  of  the  responsibilities  of  freedom;  the  Eoman 
Catholic  has  not  sufficient  respect  for  human  reason  and  the  rights  of 
the  individual  man. 

Yet  each  of  these  forms  of  faith  has  arisen  to  meet  definite  needs 
in  the  history  of  Christian  thought  and  life.  Each  has  borne  especial 
witness  to  some  essential  element  of  the  catholic  faith.  The  Congre- 
gational denomination  has  stood  for  simplicity  of  worship  and  the 
supreme  authority  of  a  rationally  interpreted  Bible  as  against  all 
meaningless  formalities,  all  doubtful  traditions,  all  mystic  interpreta- 
tions. The  Baptist  has  borne  witness  to  the  purity  of  apostolic  rites 
and  symbols.  The  Methodist  has  kept  live  coals  upon  the  altar  of 
Christian  consecration  in  hearts  and  homes  and  hamlets  that  otherwise 
would  have  been  dreary  and  desolate.  The  Episcopalian  has  pre- 
served the  decency  and  order  of  dignified  worship  and  an  organic 
fellowship,  in  an  iconoclastic  and  individualistic  generation.  The 
Presbyterian  has  maintained  a  steadfast  belief  in  a  comprehensive 
creed  when  doubt  and  disbelief  have  been  widespread.  The  Unitarian 
has  affirmed  the  rights  of  free  inquiry  when  others  have  distrusted  the 
God-given  faculties  of  man.  The  Universalist  has  clung  to  the  grace 
of  God  when  others  have  made  him  almost  a  demon  in  the  severity  of 
arbitrary  rule.  The  Catholic  has  held  the  strong  hand  of  spiritual 
authority  over  great  masses  of  m.en  and  women  who  would  have  found 
little  restraint  and  guidance  in  the  more  speculative  and  individualistic 
types  of  Protestant  religion. 

The  first  step  toward  church  union  is  a  genuine  and  hearty  respect 
for  the  peculiar  excellences  of  our  own  forms  of  faith  and  a  like  respect 
for  those  points  of  excellence  in  others  which  are  lacking  in  our  own. 
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These  various  types  of  churcli  life  are  so  many  attempts  on  the  part 
of  the  one  Christian  spirit  to  adapt  itself  to  particular  needs  in  the 
community.  One  type  is  better  adapted  to  one  stage  of  culture, 
another  to  another.  One  type  is  more  helpful  to  the  mass  of  working- 
men  who  live  in  tenements ;  another  to  well-to-do  farmers  scattered 
over  the  hills ;  another  to  professional  and  business  men  dwelling  in 
city  blocks.  One  type  satisfies  the  emotional,  another  the  reflective, 
another  the  practical  man.  Each  is  doing  something  for  somebody 
which  no  other  form  of  church  could  do  so  well. 

The  lines  of  variation  to  which  selection  may  be  applied  are  three : 
polity,  worship,  and  creed. 

The  two  types  of  polity  are  the  Episcopalian  and  the  Congrega- 
tional. The  strong  point  in  Episcopal  polity  lies  in  its  recognition 
that  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  Church  in  all  lands  and  ages  is  a  more 
adequate  expression  of  the  mind  of  Christ  than  is  the  mind  of  the 
individual  believer  and  of  the  local  church.  The  strong  point  in 
Congregational  polity  is  its  assertion  that  the  mind  of  Christ  does  find 
expression  in  the  hearts  of  individual  believers  here  and  now.  Both 
these  positions  are  true  and  important.  Both  may  be  carried  to  absurd 
and  dangerous  lengths.  Any  attempt  to  bring  these  two  types  of 
polity  together  must  recognize  both  these  truths  and  guard  against 
extremes  in  both  directions.  The  Episcopalian  cannot  abandon  his 
conception  of  the  continuity  of  Christian  life  and  the  practical  ad- 
vantage of  an  authoritative,  official  order  to  direct  the  church  and  man- 
age its  affairs ;  yet  he  will  have  to  relegate  his  doctrine  of  apostolical 
succession  to  the  limbo  to  which  its  companion  doctrine  of  the  divine 
right  of  kings  has  already  gone.  The  Congregationalist  cannot  give 
up  his  belief  in  the  right  of  each  individual  believer  to  be  an  inter- 
preter of  the  mind  of  Christ  in  the  management  of  ecclesiastical  affairs; 
but  he  must  frankly  acknowledge  that  his  polity,  strictly  interpreted, 
is  altogether  too  loose  and  incoherent  to  hold  together  and  direct  the 
activities  of  a  church  which  should  aim  to  be  truly  catholic. 

These  two  truths  are  not  irreconcilable.  In  the  political  world 
these  opposing  tendencies  have  been  reconciled  by  the  principle  of  rep- 
resentation. The  same  principle  will  solve  the  problem  of  church 
polity.  A  representative  episcopacy  unites  the  theoretical  reasonable- 
ness of  the  Congregational  polity  with  the  practical  efficiency  of  the 
Episcopal  form  of  government.  In  polity  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
and  Presbyterian  churches  afford  a  better  basis  of  union  than  either 
the  Episcopal  or  the  Congregational  extremes.    Indeed,  these  extremes 
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are  meeting.  The  Episcopalian  bishops  interfere  much  less  than 
formerly  with  the  internal  affairs  of  the  local  churches;  and  the  Con- 
gregational churches  are  giving  to  their  missionary  secretaries  and 
heads  of  benevolent  societies  more  and  more  of  the  authority  of 
bishops.  Let  each  cling  firmly  to  his  peculiar  truth  while  abandoning 
the  error  and  the  extreme  which  occasionally  go  with  it,  and  at  the 
same  time  adopt  as  rapidly  as  possible  whatever  is  of  superior  value 
in  the  opposing  polity,  and  then  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  merge  one 
form  of  polity  in  the  other  in  those  towns  and  villages  where  fusion 
of  the  weaker  into  the  stronger  becomes  a  practical  necessity. 

In  the  matter  of  worship,  all  variation  is  in  the  direction  of  one  or 
the  other  of  two  clearly  marked  types,  the  Koman  Catholic  and  the 
Quaker.  The  Eoman  Catholic  cherishes  the  dignity  and  beauty  of 
worship  and  makes  liberal  use  of  sensuous  symbols;  the  Quaker 
emphasizes  the  spontaneity  of  worship  and  limits  its  expression  more 
or  less  strictly  to  extemporaneous  speech.  Both  tendencies  have 
their  worth  and  their  dangers.  Great  masses  of  people  can  be  roused 
to  enthusiasm  and  devotion  more  readily  by  sounds  and  sights,  by 
processions  and  spectacles,  than  by  exhortation  and  argument.  All 
worship  must  be  symbolic.  Even  extemporaneous  speech  uses  vibra- 
tions of  air  as  the  symbol  of  thought  and  feeling.  Why  are  vibrations 
of  air  striking  the  ear  essentially  more  holy  than  vibrations  of  ether 
striking  the  eye,  or  even  particles  of  incense  impinging  on  the  olfactory 
nerve  ?  Speech  is  doubtless  the  more  adequate  and  universal  symbol. 
But  it  is  just  as  truly  a  symbol  as  the  wearing  of  a  vestment,  the 
swinging  of  a  censer,  or  a  posture  of  the  body.  One  mode  of  worship 
may  be  highly  preferable  to  the  other;  but  it  is  not  the  symbol  used, 
but  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  used,  that  constitutes  idolatry.  The 
spoken  address  and  extemporaneous  prayer,  on  the  other  hand,  secure 
an  earnestness  and  sincerity  which  may  be  wanting  in  a  more  ritual- 
istic service.  Yet  we  all  know  how  readily  these  modes  of  worship 
degenerate  into  cant  and  ranting. 

The  matter  of  creed  presents  the  greatest  difficulty.  Here,  too, 
the  varieties  reduce  themselves  to  two  general  types :  the  orthodox 
and  the  liberal.  It  is  the  common  characteristic  of  the  so-called 
orthodox  or  evangelical  churches  to  present  a  pretty  definite  scheme  of 
the  attributes" and  the  plans  of  God,  of  the  nature  and  destiny  of  man, 
of  the  requirements  that  God  makes  of  man,  and  of  the  steps  man 
must  take  to  come  to  God.  Orthodoxy  presents  a  revealed  God — a 
God  whose  very  words  and  deeds  are  recorded  in  the  Scriptures,  whose 
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thought  and  will  and  feeling  are  manifested  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  whose 
covenants  and  institutions  are  conserved  with  more  or  less  precision 
in  the  usages  and  symbols  of  the  Church.  Liberalism,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  more  inclined  to  dwell  on  the  indefinable  universality  of  the 
divine  nature.  To  the  liberal  Christian  all  things  speak  of  God; 
nature  and  humanity  are  offshoots  from  the  divine.  When  asked  to 
formulate  his  creed,  he  gives  the  reply  of  Emerson  to  one  who  asked 
him  to  state  exactly  the  precise  content  of  his  religious  faith :  "  Oh, 
we  are  all  windows  looking  out  into  the  Infinite."  In  liberal  hands 
the  hard-and-fast  doctrine  of  election  becomes  the  subtle  law  of 
heredity ;  original  sin  is  the  survival  of  impulses  which  were  essential 
to  success  in  the  struggle  for  existence  in  earlier  stages  of  the  evolution 
of  the  race ;  the  plan  of  salvation  is  obedience  to  spiritual  law ;  con- 
version is  the  conscious  recognition  of  the  significance  of  early  training 
and  acquired  moral  habits ;  the  sacraments  are  signs  and  symbols  of 
the  same  nature  as  the  hand-clasp  of  friendship  and  the  kiss  of  love ; 
the  church  is  a  club  organized  for  spiritual  fellowship;  the  Bible  is 
the  literature  in  which  the  spiritual  genius  of  the  race  chanced  to  find 
its  chief  expression;  and  Jesus  is  one  among  msLUj,  primus  inter  pares, 
of  the  seers  of  spiritual  things. 

It  is  obvious  that  these  two  types  of  faith  can  no  more  blend  than 
oil  and  water.  As  between  them,  natural  selection  must  do  its  work 
for  the  present.  Artificial  selection  is  impossible.  Between  these 
types  of  faith  there  are  a  much  better  understanding  and  a  far  more 
friendly  feeling  to-day  than  ever  before.  Each  recognizes  the  rights 
of  the  other.  Each  is  more  ready  than  formerly  to  acknowledge  its 
indebtedness  to  the  other.  Yet  the  two  ways  of  thinking  are  radically 
different ;  and  if  there  is  here  and  there  a  philosopher  on  each  side 
who  by  translating  his  thought  into  the  terms  and  phrases  used  by 
the  adherents  of  the  opposite  creed  can  somewhat  lessen  the  degree  of 
difference,  yet  the  difference  remains  and  the  mass  of  the  adherents  of 
each  way  of  thinking  regard  the  opposition  as  irreconcilable. 

Within  the  limits  of  these  two  broad  tj^pes,  however,  the  doctrinal 
differences  are  less,  and  count  for  less,  than  ever  before.  Between 
Congregationalist,  Presbyterian,  Methodist,  Baptist,  and  Episcopalian, 
doctrinal  differences  are  insignificant.  Not  one  in  a  hundred  of  the 
members  of  these  churches  could  state  the  difference  in  doctrinal 
views  which  separates  them.  The  same  is  true  also  of  Unitarians  and 
Universalists.  To  the  union  of  the  members  of  a  feeble  church  of  one 
of  these  denominations  with  a  strong  church  of  kindred  faith  there  is 
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no  doctrinal  obstacle  whatever.  Doctrinally,  a  Universalist  could  not 
discover  in  a  year's  time  whether  his  preacher  were  a  Universalist  or 
a  Unitarian,  if  he  were  not  told;  nor  could  a  Baptist  tell  whether 
his  minister  had  learned  his  theology  at  Newton  or  at  New  Haven. 
Hence,  even  if  natural  selection  must  still  be  the  rule  as  between  ortho- 
dox and  liberal,  there  is  ample  room  for  artificial  selection  to  do  its 
gentler  work  among  the  subdivisions  of  these  general  types. 

The  severe  application  of  the  stern  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest 
is  our  duty  to  the  country  churches.  As  our  Lord  tells  us,  salt  that 
has  lost  its  savor  must  be  trodden  under  foot  of  men;  the  fruitless 
branches  must  be  cast  into  the  flames.  This  must  be  applied  to 
churches  as  strictly  as  to  individuals.  The  weak  and  feeble  must  be 
made  to  yield  to  the  strong  and  vigorous.  A  large  part  of  the  home- 
missionary  money  of  the  United  States  is  spent  in  the  unwise  and 
unchristian  endeavor  to  avert  the  penalty  of  that  law  of  Nature  and  of 
God  which  dooms  to  speedy  death  all  that  is  feeble  and  narrow  and 
inefficient  and  unnecessary.  If  each  denomination  would  go  through 
the  country  pulling  up  its  weak  churches  by  the  roots  and  sending 
their  members  to  strengthen  the  strong  churches  of  the  immediate 
neighborhood,  and  then  would  concentrate  its  effort  in  making  stronger 
the  churches  that  are  already  strong,  the  problem  of  church  union 
would  soon  solve  itself.  This  will  seem  a  hard  saying  to  many.  It 
is,  however,  no  harder  than  the  sa3^ing  of  Darwin  that  the  fittest  shall 
survive ;  no  harder  than  the  saying  of  Jesus,  "  For  he  that  hath,  to 
him  shall  be  given,  and  he  that  hath  not,  from  him  shall  be  taken 
even  that  which  he  hath." 

In  addition  to  this  organized  effort  of  the  denominations  there  is  a 
work  for  each  individual  to  do  within  his  own  denomination.  He 
should  remain  within  the  communion  to  which  he  belongs,  cherishing 
to  the  utmost  its  peculiar  excellences,  and  there  use  the  full  extent  of 
his  influence  to  cast  out  all  arbitrary,  fantastic,  and  divisive  doctrines 
and  practices  which  tradition  and  bigotry  have  fastened  upon  it.  He 
should  see  the  excellences  as  well  as  the  defects  of  sister  denomina- 
tions, and  do  all  in  his  power  to  ingraft  the  better  fruits  of  these  other 
denominations  upon  the  trunk  with  which  he  is  identified.  Thus,  if 
he  is  a  Presbyterian,  his  first  duty  is  to  labor  for  libertj^  of  thought 
and  investigation ;  if  a  Unitarian,  it  is  his  duty  to  labor  for  definite- 
ness  of  dogmatic  statement  of  religious  truth ;  if  a  Baptist,  he  must 
labor    for  breadth  of    Christian  fellowship    and  a   clear  distinction 

between  essentials  and  non-essentials;  if  a  Methodist,  he  must  labor 
11 
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for  rational  conviction  rather  than  emotional  expression  of  his  faith ; 
if  a  Universalist,  he  must  labor  for  a  keener  sense  of  moral  respon- 
sibility, as  all  the  leaders  of  that  denomination  are  doing  to-day ;  if 
a  Catholic,  he  must  be  the  champion  of  individual  liberty  within  a 
church  that  has  always  erred  in  the  direction  of  excessive  centraliza- 
tion of  authority ;  if  a  Congregationalist,  he  must  fight  for  a  larger 
recognition  of  the  organic  nature  of  the  church ;  if  an  Episcopalian, 
his  duty  lies  in  the  direction  of  that  emancipation  from  the  leading- 
strings  of  doubtful  tradition  and  in  the  direction  of  that  appeal  to 
spiritual  realities  and  practical  common  sense  of  which  Bishop  Brooks 
was  the  conspicuous  representative. 

To  try  to  found  a  new  church  would  be  to  add  one  more  to  the 
existing  competitors.  The  true  policy  is  to  develop  and  broaden  the 
churches  that  we  have.  Each  denomination  will  lose  here  and  gain 
there,  and  the  outcome  will  be  a  gain  to  all.  Each  denomination,  by 
losing  several  feeble  and  dependent  churches,  will  gain  a  few  strong 
and  self-supporting  churches ;  and  both  loss  and  gain  will  be  an  ad- 
vantage. Men  and  money  now  devoted  to  duplicating  work  in 
common  fields  can  be  concentrated  upon  the  legitimate  work  of  the 
Church.  Instead  of  competition  in  the  extension  of  denominational 
territory,  we  shall  have  cooperation  in  the  development  of  Christian 
institutions  and  Christian  life.  This  process  must  of  necessity  be 
slow.  The  way  I  have  pointed  out  is  a  very  roundabout  way.  It 
requires  patience  and  charity  and  perseverance  and  hope  in  the  midst 
of  apparent  failure  to  enable  us  to  pursue  it.  There  is  no  short  cut  to 
the  desired  result.  If  those  of  us  who  desire  closer  unity  were  to  start 
out  to  realize  it  by  entirely  new  and  radical  methods,  we  should  simply 
succeed  in  separating  ourselves  from  our  fellows  by  the  very  process 
of  trying  to  get  near  to  them.  Progress  must  continue  the  lines  of 
past  and  present  development,  else  it  becomes  not  progress  but  revo- 
lution. 

I  have  attempted  to  outline  only  the  first  step  toward  church 
union.  More  than  one  generation  may  be  required  even  for  the  taking 
of  that  single  step.  It  is  something,  however,  to  see  the  vision  from 
afar,  and  to  spend  the  da3^s  of  our  wandering  in  the  wilderness  in  the 
assurance  that  beyond  the  rivers  of  division  there  is  a  land  of  unity 
and  plenty  where  a  broad  and  com.prehensive  Christianity  shall  con- 
quer for  itself  a  lasting  habitation  and  a  happy  home. 

Wm.  De  Witt  Hyde. 
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SERVICE. 

A  CONSULAR  system  that  has  existed  for  more  than  a  century  with- 
out any  material  change  might  reasonably  be  presumed  to  be  well 
organized.  Yet  those  acquainted  with  its  practical  workings,  and 
especially  those  who  have  been  consuls  themselves,  agree  that  in  its 
organization  it  is  singularly  defective  and  in  its  principal  features  in- 
herently vicious  and  incapable  of  subserving  in  the  highest  degree  the 
public  interest.  Consular  functions  are  confined  to  foreign  countries 
in  their  immediate  operation,  and  an  extensive  ignorance  naturally 
prevails  as  to  their  nature  and  consequently  as  to  the  qualifications 
indispensable  to  their  proper  discharge.  A  consul's  duties  are  only 
partly  clerical.  He  not  only  verifies  invoices  of  merchandise  exported 
to  the  United  States,  but  he  must  detect  attempted  frauds  on  the 
revenue  through  under-valuation — a  duty  often  involving  long  and 
serious  investigation,  conducted  in  the  language  of  the  country  in 
which  he  resides.  He  must  furnish  quarterly  and  yearly  reports  to 
the  Department  of  State,  the  latter  embracing  full  information  in  refer- 
ence to  commercial  relations,  and  must  further  report  from  time  to 
time  on  fifty-five  other  subjects  and  branches  of  subjects,  such  as 
"matters  of  commercial,  industrial,  and  agricultural  interest"; 
"  manufactures,  inventions,  and  the  development  of  new  branches  of 
industry";  "the  movements  of  trade,  and  the  increasing  or  declining 
demand  for  certain  kinds  of  goods";  "tariffs,  finance,  banking,  cur- 
rency, public  loans,  and  taxation";  "decisions  in  important  commer- 
cial questions";  "technical  and  industrial  education."  At  times, 
also,  reports  are  called  for  on  special  subjects,  sometimes  involving  in 
their  preparation,  as  I  can  testify,  weeks  of  incessant  labor.  Compet- 
ing as  we  are  in  the  world's  markets  with  England,  France,  and  Ger- 
many for  the  sale  of  our  manufactures,  and  with  India,  Egypt,  and 
Russia  for  the  sale  of  our  immense  surplus  of  cereals,  the  importance 
of  intelligent  consular  reports  to  our  producing  and  manufacturing  in- 
terests must  be  evident.  These  reports  are  published  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  and  in  the  language  of  Representative  Buchanan,  of 
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New  Jersey,  in  the  Fifty-iirst  Congress,  are  "  among  the  most  valu- 
able publications  of  the  Government."  In  seaport  consulates,  of  which 
there  is  a  large  number,  the  settlement  of  disputes  between  seamen 
and  ship-masters,  often  involving  legal  questions,  constitutes  a  special 
and  exceptionally  important  consular  duty. 

The  demands  on  a  consul  by  his  fellow-countrymen  at  home  and 
abroad  are  incessant.  From  America  come  inquiries  on  almost  all 
conceivable  subjects  connected  with  trade;  requests  that  he  recom- 
mend and  make  contracts  with  agents,  aid  in  the  introduction  and  sale 
of  agricultural  or  other  machines,  take  out  patents,  collect  debts,  rep- 
resent heirs  in  the  settlement  of  estates;  and  demands  for  informa- 
tion as  to  tariffs,  prices  at  wjiich  certain  manufactured  articles  can  be 
sold,  the  nature  of  foreign  processes  of  manufacture.  Americans 
abroad  besiege  him  with  requests  for  information  as  to  the  laws  of 
domicile  and  those  governing  the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant ;  for 
protection  from  unjust  arrest,  aid  in  the  prosecution  of  rights  or  in 
the  defence  of  interests  imperilled  in  civil  courts,  and  assistance  to 
officers  in  the  pursuit  of  fleeing  criminals.  Consuls,  therefore,  it  is 
evident,  should  be  men  of  high  integrity,  of  good  education — acquainted 
with  their  own  country,  its  laws,  resources,  and  industries ;  possessing 
certain  elementary  legal  knowledge,  a  knowledge  of  the  country  to 
which  they  are  sent,  and  gentlemanly  in  their  demeanor  and  inter- 
course. When  we  remember  that  as  a  nation  we  are  largely  judged 
abroad  by  the  character  and  deportment  of  our  ministers  and  consuls, 
we  find  reason  to  emphasize  the  language  of  Washington,  who  after 
his  retirement  to  Mount  Yernon,  in  writing  to  a  man  connected  with 
the  Government,  said,  "  For  officials  appoint  gentlemen."  As  to  the 
importance  and  necessity  of  a  consul's  knowledge  of  the  language  of 
the  country  to  which  he  is  sent,  or  of  the  French  language,  which,  as 
it  is  said  of  French  gold,  "goes  everywhere,"  no  manner  of  doubt  can 
exist.  Whatever  other  qualifications  he  may  possess,  the  lack  of  this 
will  prove  fatal  to  his  highest  efficiency  and  usefulness.  The  knowl- 
edge is  indispensable  in  the  routine  work  of  the  office,  in  investigating 
revenue  frauds,  in  collecting  data  for  consular  reports,  in  intercourse 
with  officials  and  civil  authorities,  in  almost  every  service  to  Americans. 

Yet  our  system  requires  of  applicants  no  evidence  of  their  general 
fitness  or  ability,  no  specific  examination  as  to  consular  qualifications, 
no  knowledge  of  any  foreign  language ;  and  no  permanent  tenure  of 
office  exists.  We  educate  and  retain  in  service  our  naval  and  military 
officers,  but  to  represent  us  abroad  we  are  content  not  only  to  send 
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men  generally  utterly  ignorant  of  consular  duties  and  responsibilities, 
but  as  a  rule  to  supersede  them  at  about  the  time  they  have  become 
fitted  properly  to  discharge  them.  In  other  countries  personal  quali- 
fications constitute  the  only  basis  of  appointments ;  with  us,  no  test 
whatever  of  the  kind  exists.  In  England  a  knowledge  of  French,  in 
France  a  knowledge  of  English,  and  in  all  other  European  nations  a 
knowledge  of  both  French  and  English  is  indispensable ;  with  us,  no 
knowledge  of  any  foreign  language  is  required.  In  other  nations  a 
firm  tenure  of  office,  combined  with  a  promise  of  promotion  for  merit, 
constitutes  an  ever-active  stimulus  to  consular  zeal  and  expertness; 
with  us,  an  unstable  tenure  takes  from  a  consul  one  of  the  strongest 
motives  to  perfect  himself  in  his  official  duty.  In  European  nations, 
a  rigid  investigation  into  personal  character  precedes  every  consular 
appointment;  with  us,  no  citizen  belonging  to  the  party  out  of  power 
ever  presumes  to  solicit  a  consular  appointment ;  one-half  of  the  na- 
tion is  always  practically  excluded  from  competition ;  even  within  the 
party,  honest  merit,  unsupported  by  political  indorsement,  knocks  in 
vain  at  the  door  of  the  service,  while  at  the  open  sesame  of  partisan 
effort  they  fly  open ;  no  searching  investigation  is  made  into  personal 
character,  and  consular  inspectors  consequently  discover  frequent  ex- 
amples of  incapacity  and  inefficiency  in  the  consular  corps  and  occa- 
sional instances  of  serious  and  flagrant  abuse.  Mr.  De  B.  Eandolph, 
consular  inspector,  in  his  report  made  in  1882  says :  "  Almost  every 
consulate  has  some  defects  in  its  history  owing  to  the  incompetency, 
low  habits,  and.  vulgarity  of  some  of  its  officers  during  the  endless 
round  of  evils  incident  to  rotation."  After  reciting  wrongs  committed 
by  consuls  "  in  collection  of  illegal  fees,  in  settling  estates  of  Ameri- 
cans dying  abroad,  in  issuing  illegal  passports,  and  in  selling  the 
American  flag,"  he  adds: 

''Indeed,  the  most  important  feature  of  the  investigation  was  the  ingenuity 
displayed  by  consular  ofRcers,  since  the  act  of  1856  particularly,  in  defrauding  the 
Government  and  grasping  gains  from  outside  sources  besides.  If  all  could  be 
told  of  the  consular  service  of  the  United  States  as  illustrated  in  the  conduct  of 
its  officials,  the  excess  of  bad  over  good  would  be  so  great  that  the  most  cold  and 
indifferent  citizen  would  blush  for  the  name  of  his  country." 

No  such  indictment,  official  or  unofficial,  of  the  consular  body  of  any 
other  nation  was  perhaps  ever  made ;  nor  can  it  be  believed  that  under 
a  method  of  appointments  based  strictly  on  character  and  qualification 
Mr.  Randolph's  report  would  ever  have  been  possible. 

About  thirty  years  ago.  Secretary  Seward  initiated  an  effort  at  re- 
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form.  Kegulations  were  established  requiring  applicants  for  consular 
positions  to  submit  to  an  examination — among  other  things,  in  Kent's 
"Commentaries,"  Story's  "Constitution  of  the  United  States,"  and 
Wheaton's  "Elements  of  International  Law."  It  was  also  further 
provided  that  "candidates  shall  be  able  to  read  and  write  with  facility 
the  French  or  some  other  modern  language  besides  English,  and  those 
who  possess  in  addition  the  ability  to  speak  the  language  of  the  country 
where  they  are  employed  will  be  preferred."  In  his  appointments, 
President  Johnson  completely  disregarded  these  regulations,  presum- 
ably because  those  he  wished  to  reward  for  past  political  services  or 
whose  influence  he  desired  to  secure  in  furthering  his  aspirations  could 
not  pass  the  examination  required,  thus  strangling  at  its  birth  a  re- 
form of  whose  importance  he  cannot  be  presumed  to  have  been  igno- 
rant and  whose  persistent  observance  would  have  gone  far  to  elevate 
and  purify  the  service.  The  regulations,  I  need  hardly  add,  if  not 
formally  rescinded,  long  ago  became  a  dead  letter. 

But  an  even  more  serious  defect  in  our  consular  system  is  the 
precarious  tenure  of  ofhce.  In  Europe,  ministries  rise  and  fall,  revolu- 
tions occur,  and  organic  changes  in  forms  of  government  take  place; 
but  consuls,  except  for  cause,  are  never  removed.  With  us,  on  the 
contrary,  almost  every  political  revolution  brings  a  change  of  at  least 
two-thirds  of  the  entire  body.  Occasionally,  in  such  changes,  men 
who  have  already  served  and  been  found  competent  and  faithful  are 
reappointed,  bringing  to  the  discharge  of  their  duties  valuable  expe- 
rience, but  such  cases  are  exceptional.  From  the  time  President 
Harrison  assumed  office  to  February  17,  1893,  of  807  consuls-gen- 
eral, consuls,  and  commercial  agents  in  office,  he  had  appointed  230. 
That  the  number  has  not  been  greater  may,  I  think,  reasonably  be 
attributed  to  the  fact  that  he  found  in  office  47  appointed  under  preced- 
ing Republican  administrations.  Of  the  142  most  important  consuls, 
with  salaries  of  $2,000  and  upward,  119  have  been  removed,  a  propor- 
tion of  more  than  eight-tenths.  In  1888  Mr.  Harrison,  in  his  letter 
accepting  the  nomination  and  referring  to  the  declaration  in  the  Repub- 
lican national  platform  that  the  spirit  of  civil  service  reform  "  should 
be  observed  in  all  executive  appointments,"  said  explicitly:  "Fitness 
and  not  party  service  should  be  the  essential  and  discriminating  test. 
.  .  .   Only  the  interest  of  the  public  should  suggest  removals  from  office^ 

It  will  not  seriously  be  pretended  that  "  only  the  interest  of  the 
public  "  dictated  the  numerous  consular  removals  made  by  Mr.  Har- 
rison ;  but  whatever  may  be  thought  of  his  consistency  in  superseding 
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in  the  face  of  such  a  declaration  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  entire 
body,  substituting  inexperienced  for  experienced  men,  there  can  be,  I 
apprehend,  only  one  opinion  as  to  the  vice  of  a  system  that  rendered 
it  possible.  No  President  fails  to  perceive  that  the  numerous  changes 
in  the  consular  service  incident  to  a  political  revolution  are  prejudi- 
cial to  the  public  interest,  and  every  President  undoubtedly  seeks  to 
select  from  the  numerous  applicants  only  those  whose  character  and 
general  ability,  in  the  absence  of  any  specific  test  of  capacity,  ofi'er  a 
reasonable  guarantee  of  competent  and  faithful  service.  But  in  most 
cases,  without  any  personal  knowledge  of  the  candidates,  he  finds  him- 
self forced  to  rely  on  the  recommendation  of  leading  politicians,  some 
of  whom  have  simply  political  debts  to  pay  and  many  of  whom,  with 
only  a  vague  idea  of  the  nature  of  consular  responsibilities,  are  in- 
capable of  correctly  judging  as  to  the  essential  qualifications.  Thus 
with  the  best  intentions  he  must  fail. 

Under  the  civil-service  law,  the  tenure  of  office  of  the  employees 
of  several  of  the  departments  of  the  Government  is  made  permanent; 
but  not  a  single  argument  in  its  favor  applies  to  them  that  does  not 
apply  with  far  greater  force  to  the  consular  service.  If,  as  Secretary 
Blaine  said  in  a  letter  of  May  30,  1892,  to  the  President,  weighty 
reasons  exist  why  "  the  Department  of  State  never  changes  its  subor- 
dinate officers  except  for  good  and  sufficient  cause,"  some  of  these 
officers  being  charged  with  consular  correspondence,  translations,  the 
examination  of  consular  accounts,  and  supervision  of  the  publication 
of  consular  reports — how  vastly  more  important  is  it  that  the  same 
rule  should  apply  to  consuls,  charged  with  more  important  duties,  re- 
quiring the  exercise  of  another  and  higher  order  of  talent,  and  with  the 
keeping  of  serious  interests  which  every  day's  experience  better  fits 
them  to  protect. 

In  the  effort  to  extend  our  commerce  and  to  promote  in  the  world's 
markets  the  sale  of  our  manufactures,  our  new  and  inexperienced  con- 
suls are  forced  to  compete  with  the  consuls  of  other  nations — men 
long  in  office,  linguists,  intelligent,  adroit,  and  stimulated  by  the  hope 
of  promotion  to  an  active  and  vigilant  discharge  of  their  duties.  As 
Eepresentative  McAdoo,  of  New  Jersey,  has  said : 

**  Great  Britain  more  especially  has  consuls  in  some  of  these  countries  who 
have  held  their  positions  for  thirty  years  or  more,  and  these  men  have  been 
enabled  to  extend  the  trade  system  and  help  the  markets  of  their  country  to  an 
extent  that  has  placed  them  far  ahead  of  us  in  the  great  race  for  commercial 
supremacy.     Tliey  have  outstripped  us  on  all  hands." 
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At  seaport  consulates,  where  controversies  between  sailors  and 
masters  of  vessels  are  frequent,  a  change  of  consuls  is  especially  to  be 
deprecated,  the  new  consul  with  rare  exceptions  possessing  no  legal 
acquirements  whatever  and  being  consequently  incompetent  to  exercise 
judicial  functions.  A  stranger  to  the  customs  of  the  port,  its  laws, 
business,  and  language,  he  is  unable  to  sustain  and  defend  efficiently 
the  rights  of  shipmasters  in  disputes  with  the  port  authorities. 

Another  needed  and  important  reform  in  the  consular  system  is 
the  suppression  of  the  privilege  to  trade  enjoyed  by  consuls  whose 
compensation  is  derived  from  fees  and  consuls  receiving  a  salary  of 
$1,000.  Under  this  privilege  extensive  revenue  frauds  have  been  and 
doubtless  are  still  constantly  perpetrated,  by  consuls  who  cause  their 
own  undervalued  invoices  to  be  verified  by  their  deputies,  who  verify 
themselves  those  of  mercantile  houses  of  which  they  are  mem- 
bers, or  who  procure  the  verification  of  undervalued  invoices  by  con- 
suls not  engaged  in  trade  but  interested  in  increasing  the  amount  of 
fees  which  constitute  their  only  compensation.  In  the  Forty-ninth 
Congress,  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  sought  to  abolish 
the  privilege  by  placing  seventy  consuls  paid  by  fees  on  the  salary 
list  at  $1,500  and  raising  the  salaries  of  those  receiving  $1,000,  thus 
placing  both  classes  beyond  the  limit  v/ithin  which  the  permission  to 
trade  exists.  As  an  instance  of  abuses  perpetrated  by  consuls  paid 
by  fees  and  not  themselves  engaged  in  trade,  Mr.  Hitt,  a  member  of 
the  committee,  cited  a  case  where  an  invoice  of  undervalued  goods  to 
the  amount  of  $50,000,  the  verification  of  which  was  refused  by  a 
salaried  consul,  was  verified  by  a  feed  consul  "  anxious  for  fees  and  to 
have  all  the  business  "  of  the  exporter,  our  Government  being  cheated 
out  of  $15,000.  Mr.  Belmont,  chairman  of  the  committee,  also  cited 
the  case  of  a  merchant  in  Eussia  who  failed  to  procure  the  verification 
of  an  undervalued  invoice  of  wool  from  the  consul  at  Odessa  and 
obtained  it  from  a  feed  consul,  involving  a  loss  to  our  revenue  of 
$20,000.  Secretary  Bayard  estimated  that  the  suppression  of  the  priv- 
ilege to  trade  would  result  in  a  revenue  increase  of  $150,000,  an 
amount  exceeding  that  involved  in  the  proposed  increase  in  consular 
salaries.  But  notwithstanding  the  cogent  reasons  urged  in  favor  of 
a  reform  which  has  been  regarded  as  important  by  every  Secretary  of 
State  from  Monroe  down,  the  opposition  to  the  increase  of  salaries  was 
so  violent  that  the  committee  found  itself  forced  to  abandon  it,  and 
the  privilege  to  trade,  with  all  its  abuses,  continues. 

Attached  to  the  consular  system  there  is,  so  to  speak,  an  abuse 
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peculiar  in  its  features,  which  though  legal  in  its  character  is  none  the 
less  objectionable  and  for  whose  existence  no  valid  reason  can  be 
given.  I  refer  to  that  growing  out  of  the  receipt  by  consuls  of  what 
are  known  as  notarial  fees.  These  are  fees  received  for  various  ser- 
vices, such  as  taking  the  acknowledgment  of  deeds,  transfers,  powers  of 
attorney,  and  of  papers  and  documents  of  other  descriptions  executed 
either  by  foreigners  or  Americans  abroad,  to  give  them  effect  in  the 
United  States.  While  in  a  certain  sense  the  act  is  unofficial,  in  a  cer- 
tain other  sense  it  must,  I  think,  be  regarded  as  official,  as  its  validity 
results  from  a  consul's  official  signature,  attested  by  the  consular  seal. 
Every  consul  makes  quarterly  returns  to  the  Department  of  State  of 
the  amount  of  such  fees  received,  but  in  the  settlement  of  his  accounts 
with  the  Government  he  is  not  required  to  charge  himself  with  them. 
It  is  said  on  good  authority,  and  in  one  case  the  writer's  personal  in- 
formation sustains  the  statement,  that  the  amount  of  these  fees  received 
at  London  is  not  less  than  $35,000  a  year,  at  Paris  $20,000,  at  Liver- 
pool $8,000,  and  at  Berlin  about  the  same. 

We  pay  our  ministers  in  London  and  Paris  salaries  of  $17,500,  and 
they  are  compelled  to  draw  from  their  own  resources  to  live  in  a 
manner  becoming  the  nation  they  represent.  The  expenditure  to 
which  their  position  forces  them  is  five-fold  greater  than  that  incumbent 
on  the  consuls  in  these  cities.  Add  to  the  salary  of  the  consul  in 
London  ($5,000)  the  amount  received  from  notarial  fees,  and  he  prac- 
tically receives  a  compensation  more  than  double  that  paid  the  min- 
ister. In  Paris  the  excess  is  forty  per  cent.  These  amounts  are  ex- 
travagant and  out  of  proportion  to  the  services  rendered.  The  aggre- 
gate of  notarial  fees  must  be  large  and  the  largest  receipts  are  found 
at  consulates  where  the  consuls  are  the  best  paid.  In  reference  to 
these  fees  Secretary  Frelinghuysen  said,  "  I  think  that  all  consuls 
should  receive  a  liberal  provision  and  should  be  forbidden  to  increase 
their  income  by  notarial  work  or  perquisites  of  any  kind.  Every  fee 
collected  by  the  consul  should  be  credited  to  the  Government." 

At  present  justice  demands  in  numerous  instances  an  increase  in 
consular  salaries,  many  of  which  are  inadequate  to  a  consul's  support. 
In  the  Forty -ninth  Congress,  a  re-arrangement  of  salaries  with  an  in- 
crease in  certain  cases  was  proposed  by  the  House  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  based  on  the  suggestions  of  Secretary  Bayard.  The  bill 
was  approved  by  President  Cleveland,  who  said : 

**  I  trust  that  in  considering  the  submitted  schedules  no  mistaken  theory  of 
economy  will  perpetuate  a  system  which  in  the  past  has  virtually  closed  to  de- 
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serving  talent  many  offices  where  capacity  and  attainments  of  a  high  order  are 
indispensable,  and  in  not  a  few  instances  has  brought  discredit  on  our  national 
character,  and  entailed  embarrassment  and  even  suffering  on  those  deputed  to 
uphold  our  dignity  and  interests  abroad." 

In  the  discussion  on  the  bill  Mr.  Hitt  said:  "  There  is  not  a  nation  in 
the  world  of  one-half  the  weight  and  importance  of  ours  that  has  not 
a  foreign  service  larger  than  ours  and  far  better  paid  in  every  grade, 
and,  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  feel  national  pride  in  saying  it,  their  con- 
sular service  is  proportionally  more  efficient,  far-reaching,  and  success- 
ful." At  that  time  there  were  more  than  seventy-five  consuls  receiv- 
ing salaries  of  $1,500.  The  bill  was  violently  opposed  on  the  ground 
that  the  existing  salaries  were  sufficient  and  those  proposed  extrava- 
gant, an  argument  which  proved  fatal  to  its  passage.  In  the  discussion 
on  the  bill,  it  was  urged  by  an  honorable  member  that  the  existing 
salaries  must  certainly  be  regarded  as  adequate  because  "  there  are 
many  good  and  well-equipped  men  who  are  seeking  these  places  at  the 
present  salary  .  .  .  and  if  I  am  correctly  informed  not  less  than  ten, 
probably  from  ten  to  fifteen,  patriots  are  anxious  to  take  each  of  these 
places."  He  might  probably  with  truth  have  added  that  in  many  in- 
stances the  "  patriots  "  would  take  them  at  half  the  salary,  and  not  a 
few  of  the  places,  as  Mr.  Hitt  said  of  diplomatic  positions,  would  be 
taken  without  salary  "by  rich  men,  millionaires  of  elegant  leisure," 
desiring  to  pass  a  few  years  abroad  and  to  enjoy  while  there  the  pres- 
tige of  a  consular  position.  As  to  the  declaration  that  those  who  were 
"  seeking  the  places  "  were  "  well  equipped,"  it  cannot  be  believed  that 
in  making  it  the  honorable  member  was  fully  advised  of  the  nature  of 
consular  duties  and  responsibilities  and  of  the  qualifications  necessary 
for  their  proper  discharge.  Talleyrand  once  said  that  "  after  a  gentle- 
man has  well  served  his  country  as  a  diplomat  he  has  much  to  learn  to 
become  a  first-class  consul." 

No  man  at  his  consular  birth  springs  forth  Minerva-like  full- 
armed  for  consular  struggles.  It  is  as  impossible  to  improvise  a 
competent  consul  as  to  improvise  a  good  lawyer  or  a  skilful  me- 
chanic or  to  make  a  well-equipped  Speaker  of  an  inexperienced 
member  of  Congress.  The  writer  asserts  only  what  every  one 
who  has  had  any  consular  experience  knows  to  be  true,  that  no  new 
and  inexperienced  man  ever  did  or  ever  can  make  a  "  well-equipped  " 
consul.  By  long  experience  he  may  succeed;  without  it,  it  is  simply 
impossible.  At  present,  of  219  consuls-general,  consuls,  and  com- 
meicial  agents,  excluding  the  two  classes  who  are  by  law  permitted 
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to  engage  in  trade,  78  receive  salaries  of  $1,500.  Who  that  knows 
anything  of  the  expense  of  living  abroad  will  say  that  such  an  amount 
is  adequate  to  furnish  a  consul,  having  even  a  small  family,  with  de- 
cent support?  The  writer  with  one  consular  experience  at  such  a 
salary  unhesitatingly  asserts  that  it  is  not.  No  consul  should  be  forced 
to  live  in  a  garret,  or  in  a  disreputable  quarter  of  a  city  where  rents 
are  low,  and  to  deny  himself  and  his  family  the  substantial  comforts 
of  life.  To  ask  it  is  unjust.  Inadequate  salaries  constitute  a  direct 
temptation  to  consular  dishonesty,  and  while  the  yearly  deficit  is  doubt- 
less in  many  instances  supplied  by  drawing  from  private  resources,  in 
others,  to  use  the  language  of  Inspector  Randolph,  "  it  is  supplied  by 
defrauding  the  Government  and  grasping  gains  from  outside  sources." 

"  We  should  have  proper  men  in  the  service,"  in  the  words  of  Con- 
gressman Curtin,  of  Pennsylvania,  "  wherever  the  American  merchant 
or  mariner  goes,  wherever  we  have  trade  and  commerce  and  the  ex- 
change of  commodities.  We  should  pay  the  consuls  full  and  hand- 
some salaries  that  the  Government  may  have  the  services  of  men  com- 
petent to  fulfil  the  duties." 

If  our  consular  system  was  organized  to  furnish  a  fund  of  official 
positions  subject  to  the  President's  draft  in  the  payment  of  political 
debts  and  the  advancement  of  party  interests,  it  certainly  answers  ad- 
mirably the  end  for  which  it  was  created.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  its 
purpose  was  to  extend  our  commerce,  aid  us  in  the  most  efficient 
manner  in  competing  in  the  world's  markets  with  other  nations  for 
the  sale  of  our  maaufactures,  prevent  frauds  on  the  revenue,  maintain 
through  its  representatives  abroad  the  honor  and  dignity  of  the  country 
and  in  a  general  manner  subserve  in  the  highest  degree  the  public 
interest,  it  is  equally  certain  that  in  its  practical  workings  it  falls  short 
of  accomplishing  the  intent  of  its  founders.  When  political  opinions 
and  partisan  services  shall  no  longer  constitute  the  controlling  factors 
in  consular  appointments ;  when,  in  the  language  of  President  Harri- 
son, "  fitness  and  not  party  service  shall  be  the  essential  and  discrimi- 
nating test,"  then  and  not  till  then  shall  we  possess  a  consular  body  in 
every  way  competent  to  discharge  the  important  duties  with  which  it 
stands  charged ;  and  when  a  permanent  tenure  of  office  with  promotion 
for  merit  shall  become  organic  features  of  the  system,  then  only  shall 
we  rear  a  class  of  consuls  in  no  way  inferior  to  those  of  any  other 
nation. 

William  Slade. 


KUSSIAN  JEWS  AS  DESIRABLE   IMMIGRANTS. 

Most  men,  if  asked  what  class  of  immigrants  they  considered  the 
least  desirable,  woiild  answer,  the  Russian  Jews.  There  is  a  precon- 
ceived idea  that  because  most  of  the  Russian  Jews  are  dirty,  cannot 
speak  the  English  language,  and  live  closely  crowded  in  unwholesome, 
ill-smelling  tenement  quarters,  they  therefore  form  an  objectionable 
part  of  our  population.  These  facts  are  the  chief  cause  of  the  popular 
prejudice  against  them.  To  these  causes  there  might  be  added  that 
vague,  indefinite  phrase  that  they  do  not  assimilate  with  our  people. 
Thus  even  those  who  are  willing  enough  to  admit  our  indebtedness  to 
immigration  in  the  past  object  to  Jewish  immigrants,  saying  that  the 
character  of  our  immigrants  is  not  what  it  was  twenty  years  ago,  for- 
getting that  twe*nty  years  ago  the  prejudice  against  Irish  immigrants 
was  as  strong  and  unreasoning  as  that  which  now  exists  against  Jewish 
immigrants.  Persons  who  have  once  accepted  this  idea  of  the  Rus- 
sian Jews,  by  habitually  thinking  of  them  as  constituting  the  lowest 
dregs  of  population  and  by  living  far  removed  from  any  possible  con- 
tact with  them,  harden  this  opinion  into  a  fixed  conviction  and  shut 
out  further  inquiry.  Although  the  Russian  Jews  have  now  for  several 
years  taken  an  active  part  in  the  industrial,  intellectual,  and  civil  life 
of  New  York,  few  of  its  citizens  know  anything  of  this  earnest,  intelli- 
gent, and  intensely  interesting  people. 

It  would  clear  away  many  misleading  theories  to  remember  that 
it  is  not  the  condition  in  which  the  immigrant  comes  that  determines 
his  usefulness,  but  the  power  that  he  shows  to  rise  above  his  condi- 
tion; and  if  the  ability  to  rise  superior  to  adverse  conditions  be  a 
proof  of  strength  of  character,  we  must  concede  that  the  Russian  Jew 
possesses  this  quality  in  no  mean  degree.  Centuries  of  persecution 
and  oppression  tend  to  develop  extreme  traits  of  character,  some  most 
commendable,  others  not  so  praiseworthy.  These  people  possess  all 
the  faults  of  an  oppressed  people,  but  they  have  also  the  heroic  virtues 
fostered  by  their  oppression.  The  Russian  Jew  seems  to  possess  a 
dual  character;  to  be  the  best  of  men  and  the  worst,  to  practise  the 
meanest  vices  and  the  most  exalted  virtues.     He  is  suspicious,  un- 
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grateful,  and  often  treacherous  alike  to  friend  and  foe,  qualities  natu- 
rally fostered  by  centuries  of  tyranny  and  repression.  But  on  the 
other  hand  he  possesses,  in  large  measure,  the  qualities  which  will 
inevitably  make  him  a  notable  figure  in  the  social  and  political  evolu- 
tion of  any  country  of  which  he  becomes  a  citizen.  From  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  these  people,  I  maintain  that  they  are  in  many  important 
respects  among  our  most  desirable  immigrants. 

The  great  influx  of  Kussian  and  Polish  Jews  to  the  United  States 
which  resulted  from  their  rigorous  religious  persecution  by  the  Eus- 
sian  government  began  in  1881  and,  with  but  slight  interruption,  has 
continued  ever  since.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  now  more  than 
two  hundred  thousand  of  them  in  that  portion  of  New  York  City  east 
of  the  Bowery  and  extending  from  Houston  to  Division  streets.  The 
history  of  the  Jews  has  the  eminent  quality  of  being  interesting  at  any 
point  it  may  be  taken  up,  and  this  Jewish  settlement  is  no  exception, 
for  it  is  as  full  of  interest  as  the  history  of  the  forefathers  of  these 
people. 

Coming  to  America  in  great  and  unorganized  masses,  usually  pen- 
niless, ignorant  of  the  language,  manners,  and  customs  of  the  country, 
unfamiliar  with  its  industrial  conditions,  and  compelled  by  their  ne- 
cessities to  accept  any  wages  oilered  to  them,  they  undoubtedly  formed 
the  most  serious  menace  to  wages  with  which  the  American  working- 
men  had  had  to  contend.  In  many  trades  they  replaced  the  misera- 
bly paid  women  by  still  cheajjer  labor,  while  their  willingness  to  work 
for  sixteen  or  eighteen  hours  a  day  rendered  them  still  more  obnox- 
ious to  American  working  men  and  women.  There  were  other  reasons 
why  the  Eussian  Jew  was  in  the  lowest  industrial  ranks  and  under  the 
worst  possible  economic  conditions.  He  had  come  from  a  country 
which  is  3^et  industrially  undeveloped.  He  was,  therefore,  obliged  to 
accept  work  in  those  industries  that  were  most  nearly  like  those  in 
which  he  was  engaged  at  home.  These  are  obviously  the  sewing 
trades,  which  in  Eussia  and  in  America  are  in  about  the  same  stage  of 
development  and  which  have  the  added  advantage  of  requiring  but 
little  physical  strength. 

Entering  in  large  numbers  in  the  various  sewing  trades,  they,  es- 
pecially in  the  early  eighties,  did  reduce  wages  and  degrade  the  con- 
ditions of  life  in  these  trades.  During  the  years  1881  to  1888  wages 
in  the  trades  principally  filled  by  the  Eussian  Jews  rarely  rose  above 
five  or  six  dollars  a  week,  while  the  hours  ranged  from  sixteen  to 
eighteen,  and  in  the  busy  season  often  much  longer.     I  have  seen 
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cloak-makers  working  in  tiie  sweaters'  shops  on  the  East  Side  at  one 
or  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  members  of  the  Cloak-makers' 
Union  testify  that  before  the  formation  of  the  union  twenty  hours 
was  by  no  means  an  uncommon  work-day.  In  fact,  there  seemed  to  be 
no  limit  to  the  extent  of  a  day's  work,  except  the  limit  of  physical 
endurance.  The  conditions  under  which  these  people  worked  are 
almost  indescribable  to  one  who  has  never  seen  a  sweater's  den.  The 
over-crowding  and  over- work,  the  filth  and  the  squalor,  and  the  hor- 
rible sanitary  surroundings  make  a  picture  which  must  be  seen  to  be 
understood.  Factory  laws  and  the  regulations  of  the  Board  of  Health 
were  entirely  ignored.  Factory  and  sanitary  inspectors  were  rare 
visitors  in  the  sweaters'  territory  at  this  time,  and  it  would  be  hard  to 
picture  the  misery  and  suffering  of  these  people,  who  in  fleeing  from 
the  persecution  of  the  Czar  of  Eussia  had  fallen  under  the  iron  rule  of 
a  multitude  of  little  industrial  czars.  They  had  fled  from  unbearable 
Old  World  conditions  to  sweaters'  dens  and  tenement-houses  where 
human  beings  are  packed  more  closely  than  in  any  other  quarter  of 
the  globe^ — a  density  of  three  hundred  and  seventy -four  thousand  per-- 
sons  to  the  square  mile.  In  Eussia  they  ate  black  bread,  but  they  had 
at  least  plenty  of  pure  air.  In  New  York  also  they  ate  black  bread, 
but  they  ate  it  in  a  poisonous  atmosphere.  But  they  have  since  come, 
through  their  efforts  to  better  their  condition,  to  experience  more  fully 
the  advantages  of  the  larger  freedom  of  American  institutions.  Here 
they  have  had,  at  least,  the  right  of  free  meeting  for  the  purposes  of 
agitation  and  organization. 

Although  demoralized  by  their  manner  of  living  and.  working, 
they  showed  a  quick  understanding  of  the  power  and  advantages  of 
organization  and  of  combination.  Their  first  efforts  were  feeble  and 
unavailing  and  were  viewed  with  contempt  by  their  employers.  But 
in  1887  there  appeared  a  new  element  among  the  Jews ;  for  then  was 
issued  by  the  Eussian  government  the  famous  circular  that  reduced 
the  number  of  Hebrew  students  who  might  enter  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities of  Eussia  to  so  small  a  percentage  that  it  really  amounted  to 
a  proscription  of  them.  Many  of  these,  together  with  other  refugees — 
chiefly  political  exiles — joined  the  stream  of  emigration  which  had 
already  set  toward  America.  It  is  to  the  coming  of  this  class  that  the 
labor  organizations  of  the  Jewish  workingmen  in  New  York  owe 
much  of  their  radical  and  progressive  character. 

■The  place  which  the  Eussian  student  holds  among  his  own  people 
is  unique.     Coming  here  as  poor  as  the  poorest  immigrant,  he  is  com- 
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pelled  to  live  in  the  same  quarter  and  is  often  obliged  to  earn  his  liv- 
ing at  the  same  trade  as  the  most  ignorant.  Many  of  the  cloak-makers 
of  the  East  Side  are  exiled  Kussian  students ;  in  fact,  most  of  the 
Eussian  Jewish  students  have  served  an  apprenticeship  at  the  sewing- 
machine.  This  necessity  brings  them  into  closest  touch  and  sym- 
pathy with  the  working  classes.  These  earnest,  intelligent,  radical 
students  became  organizers  of  trades  unions,  editors,  speakers,  students 
of  law  and  of  medicine  in  New  York  colleges,  but  always  and  prima- 
rily they  are  agitators  for  higher  social  conditions.  While  American 
workingmen  are  prone  to  look  with  distrust  upon  educated  men  who 
take  up  their  cause,  the  Jewish  workingmen,  with  the  great  respect 
they  have  for  learning,  welcome  the  educated  and  acknowledge  their 
leadership. 

These  zealous  Kussian  students  eagerly  threw  themselves  into  the 
movement  for  the  relief  of  their  oppressed  countrymen.  With  this 
impetus  the  organization  of  the  Jewish  trades  was  carried  on  zeal- 
ously. In  1889-90  the  struggle  for  better  social  conditions  became 
known  to  the  outside  world.  The  cloak-makers'  union,  consisting  of 
seven  or  eight  thousand  members,  was  among  the  first  organized.  In 
no  other  trade  had  the  sweating  system  been  carried  to  such  extremes. 
The  wages  of  a  work-day  of  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  hours  often  failed 
to  supply  the  necessaries  of  their  miserable  existence.  Immediately 
following  their  thorough  organization  came  their  long  and  memorable 
struggle  for  better  wages,  shorter  hours,  and  more  humane  conditions 
of  labor — a  struggle  undertaken  and  carried  on  for  three  months,  with- 
out a  dollar  in  the  treasury  of  the  union,  and  finally  won,  "because," 
as  one  of  the  members  said,  "  the  cloak-makers  knew  how  to  starve." 

I  remember  going  from  house  to  house  during  the  last  fearful  days 
of  the  strike  and  seeing  men  gaunt  from  hunger,  women  and  little 
children  unable  to  stand  from  want  and  exhaustion,  with  the  threat  of 
eviction  hanging  over  their  heads,  and  still  I  heard  not  one  word  of 
complaint,  not  to  speak  of  surrender  to  the  "boss."  Nothing  could 
have  better  illustrated  the  peculiar  powers  of  the  Jewish  character 
than  the  patient  endurance  that  marked  the  whole  progress  of  this 
struggle  for  living  wages. 

The  cloak-makers  won,  and  it  is  even  yet  difficult  to  estimate  the 
great  advantage  that  their  victory  brought  to  the  whole  Jewish  work- 
ing class.  The  first  result  was  the  organization  of  the  principal  Jewish 
trades,  especially  the  different  clothing  trades,  and,  more  important 
still,  the  sweating  system  had  received  its  first  substantial  set-back  in 
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New  York.  Organization  soon  spread  to  the  other  cities  and  large 
centres  of  industry;  so  that  now  in  almost  every  large  city  of  the 
United  States  there  exist  numerous  labor  organizations  of  Jewish 
working  men  and  women.  These  organizations  become  a  significant 
contribution  to  our  civilization  when  we  consider  that  they  stand  in 
every  case  for  higher  wages,  a  shorter  wcrk-day,  and  better  conditions, 
and  that  they  signify  therefore  a  greater  intelligence,  a  better  educa- 
tion, and  a  higher  culture  of  the  working  classes.  In  good  measure 
have  the  Russian  Jews  compensated  for  the  temporary  depression  of 
economic  conditions  brought  about  by  their  first  experience  here. 

We  are  not  in  possession  of  accurate  figures  which  would  give  us 
an  exact  knowledge  of  the  increase  in  wages,  and,  more  important  still, 
the  diminution  of  hours  brought  about  by  these  organizations  and 
their  subsequent  victories,  but  the  Eeport  of  the  New  York  State 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  for  1890  shows  that  the  increase  of  wages 
was  more  than  $500,000  for  the  few  months  remaining  in  1890  after 
the  settlement  of  the  strikes.  I  know  that  in  some  cases  the  wages 
of  week-workers  were  doubled,  while  the  decrease  in  hours  in  those 
trades  where  overwork  had  been  a  crime  against  the  moral  and  physi- 
cal nature  of  the  worker  were  even  more  advantageous.  The  number 
of  workmen  engaged  in  such  strikes  as  concerned  wages  alone  was 
more  than  eleven  thousand.  The  exposure  of  the  horrors  of  the 
sweating  system  was  one  of  the  important  results  of  these  strikes,  and 
it  led  to  the  passage  of  the  Factory  Act  of  March  9,  1892,  which,  if 
enforced,  would  practically  abolish  the  system  in  New  York. 

Thus,  although  the  Jewish  immigrants  were  for  a  short  time  a 
disturbing  factor  in  the  trades  in  which  they  competed  with  native 
working  men  and  women,  they  have  by  their  organizations  placed 
those  very  trades  upon  a  higher  economic  plane  than  they  had  previ- 
ously occupied,  while  the  shortening  of  work -hours  brought  about  by 
the  same  means  has  created  a  greatly  increased  demand  for  labor  in 
these  industries.  In  fact,  the  competition  of  immigrants  has,  during 
the  recent  discussion  of  immigration,  been  very  much  exaggerated. 
Even  a  very  slight  reduction  in  the  hours  of  a  day's  work  would  easily 
abolish  the  competition  caused  by  immigration.  And  it  is  a  significant 
fact  that  in  the  most  progressive  labor  organizations  of  the  country 
the  leading  element  is  of  foreign  birth,  and  nearly  without  exception 
all  successful  movements  for  reducing  the  hours  of  labor — the  greatest 
and  most  efl;ective  aim  of  organized  labor — can  be  traced  directly  to  the 
leadership  of  immigrants.     So  these  latter,  even  from  the  standpoint 
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of  conservative  trade  unions,  in  the  long  run  repay  tenfold  to  the 
labor  movement  whatever  injury  they  may  have  done  during  the  first 
years  of  their  residence  here.  At  any  rate,  when  we  consider  the 
enormous  reduction  in  hours  effected  by  these  Jewish  organizations 
(in  shirt-making  alone  the  length  of  the  working-day  five  years  ago 
was  fourteen  hours,  and  it  is  now  ten  hours),  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
must  concede  that  the  Kussian  Jews  have  fairly  created  their  own 
place  in  American  industries.  In  addition,  they  have  made  possible 
the  establishment  of  new  industries.  For  example,  twenty  years  ago 
nine-tenths  of  all  the  cloaks  used  in  this  country  were  imported,  but 
nine-tenths  have  been  made  here  since  the  beginning  of  the  large  im- 
migration of  Kussian  Jews.  Many  other  industries  which  have  been 
established  here  would  have  been  impossible  without  the  accession  of 
foreign  working  people. 

The  Jewish  workmen  having  effected  a  thorough  and  far-reaching 
organization  in  their  respective  crafts,  did  not  stop  there.  The  work 
of  organization  and  education  still  goes  steadily  on.  At  an  early 
stage  in  their  organization  they  recognized  the  value  of  a  federation 
of  labor  unions  to  secure  the  real  and  permanent  success  of  organized 
labor.  The  United  Hebrew  Trades  was  formed  in  1888 — a  central 
body  composed  of  delegates  from  all  the  organized  Hebrew  trades 
in  New  York.  One  year  after  its  organization  it  numbered  about 
twenty-five  organizations,  representing  more  than  ten  thousand  mem- 
bers. Every  trade  holds  its  own  separate  meeting,  usually  once  a 
week,  and  these  numerous  trade  gatherings  are  one  of  the  important 
features  of  East  Side  life  in  New  York.  It  is  true  that  the  number 
in  the  Jewish  labor  organizations  varies,  as  in  all  trade  unions.  But 
among  the  organized  Hebrew  trades  a  temporary  defeat  in  an  economic 
struggle  acts  only  as  a  slight  check  to  their  growth  and  progress, 
while  a  total  rout  of  their  forces  is  followed  by  an  immediate  rally. 
Such  a  thing  as  a  complete  paralysis  of  zeal  and  effort  after  defeat 
is  unknown  in  Hebrew  labor  organizations.  This  again  is  due  to  the 
peculiar  qualities  of  the  Jewish  character. 

The  Eussian  Jews  are  naturally  radicals  on  all  social  questions. 
They  have  come  from  a  country  which  represents  to  them  only 
tyranny  and  oppression,  and  social  questions  have  a  deep,  absorbing, 
and  personal  interest  to  them.  Another  fact  that  increases  the  radi- 
calism of  the  educated  Jews  is  that,  not  being  an  abiding  peo- 
ple, they  have  no  strong  prejudices  in  favor  of  any  established  party. 

Thus  from  the  force  of  circumstances  as  well  as  by  natural  inclination 
12 
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thej  find  their  natural  and  congenial  place  among  the  ultra-radical 
workingmen.  Thousands  of  the  disciples  of  Karl  Marx  may  be  found 
among  the  organized  Jewish  workingmen.  Their  intense  desire  to 
study  and  to  discuss  social  questions  I  have  never  seen  equalled. 
Scores  of  great  agitation  meetings  are  held  weekly  on  the  East  Side. 
A  few  weeks  ago  a  meeting  called  to  discuss  immigration  was  attended 
by  over  six  thousand  persons,  while  thousands  were  unable  to  obtain 
admission.  A  similar  call  for  a  meeting  issued  to  native  American 
or  to  Irish  workingmen  would  probably  have  brought  but  a  few 
hundreds. 

Almost  the  first  impulse  of  those  who  have  a  cause  to  champion 
is  to  seek  the  powerful  aid  of  the  press,  and  the  Jews  quickly  recog- 
nized this  power.  In  the  face  of  apparently  insurmountable  obstacles, 
Eussian  students  with  a  following  chiefly  of  the  underpaid  employees 
of  "sweaters  "  succeeded  in  founding  and  maintaining  a  weekly  labor 
paper  of  a  high  order  of  literary  excellence — the  "  Arbeiter  Zeitung," 
which  has  exerted  great  influence  in  the  struggles  of  the  Jewish  work- 
men. This  newspaper  is  the  centre  of  an  agitation  which  represents 
great  energy  and  self-denial  on  the  part  of  its  promoters.  The  editor 
is  a  young  Eussian  student  who  is  a  remarkable  orator  in  both  the 
Jewish  and  English  languages.  Any  one  who  has  heard  his  speeches 
at  the  immense  meetings  which  are  often  held  by  the  Jews  in  Cooper 
Union  would  not  be  surprised  at  his  influence  over  them.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  prominent  figures  at  the  recent  International  Labor 
Congress  in  Brussels,  where  he  made  an  address  on  the  social  and  in- 
dustrial condition  of  the  Jewish  working  class  in  Europe  and  America. 

The  records  of  the  public  schools  show  that  the  attendance  of  the 
Jewish  children  is  more  regular  than  the  attendance  of  the  children  of 
any  other  class  and  that  their  standard  of  scholarship  is  higher.  No 
sacrifice  is  considered  too  great  by  the  Hebrew  father  and  mother  to 
keep  their  children  at  school  as  long  as  possible.  A  Jew  who  cannot 
read  and  write  his  own  language  at  least  is  the  exception.  An  edu- 
cational restriction  on  immigration  would  have  no  appreciable  effect 
in  excluding  Eussian  Jews. 

The  Jews  are  a  temperate  people,  and  the  saloon  is  not  likely  to 
become  an  element  in  their  social  or  political  life.  Instead  of  beer  or 
strong  alcoholic  liquors,  they  drink  enormous  quantities  of  tea  and 
coffee.  Coffee-houses  are  numerous  on  the  East  Side  and  serve  as  the 
gathering-places  of  the  Jewish  working  men  and  women.  A  glass 
of  tea  with  lemon  is  served  with  a  thin  Eussian  cake  for  ten  cents,  and 
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this  refresliment,  so  dear  to  a  Eussian,  is  therefore  within  the  means 
of  the  poorest  artisan  or  student.  Every  night  from  ten  to  twelve 
these  coffee-houses  are  crowded  with  students  and  workingmen,  many 
of  whom  drop  in  from  the  numerous  trade  and  agitation  meetings 
which  are  nightly  held  in  the  Jewish  quarter.  The  recreations  of  a 
people  are  commonly  the  truest  indication  of  their  real  character. 
The  frequenters  of  these  dingy  little  coffee-houses  are  men  rough 
and  uncouth  in  appearance,  poorly  dressed  and  often  dirty  and  un- 
kempt, but  a  lady  or  a  scholar  would  find  nothing  offensive  in  their 
conversation.  They  discuss  trade  matters,  political  e€onomy,  philoso- 
phy, the  works  of  Karl  Marx,  Krapotkine,  Tolstoi,  Tchernychewsky, 
and  Zola.  Almost  any  Jewish  workingman  you  might  chance  to 
meet  in  these  circles  would  be  able  to  discuss  intelligently  these 
authors  and  their  works.  This  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  student  in- 
fluence which  so  largely  predominates  in  their  gatherings.  These 
coffee-houses  are  often  the  scene  of  conversations  and  discussions 
which  would  do  credit  to  a  much  more  ambitious  field. 

Here,  too,  you  meet  the  real  actors  in  those  Russian  tragedies 
whose  ending  is  usually  in  far-off  Siberia.  I  remember  sitting  one 
evening  at  a  table  in  one  of  these  coffee-houses,  with  a  young  Russian 
Jew  whom  I  had  sometimes  met  at  labor  meetings.  He  was  reading 
a  letter.  When  he  had  finished  he  turned  to  me  and  said,  "  It  is  from 
my  sister  in  Siberia."  When  I  asked  him  for  what  crime  she  had 
been  sent  there,  he  answered  quietly  but  with  a  tone  of  bitter  hate  in 
his  voice,  "  Because  she  studied  and  taught  the  others  why  we  were  so 
miserable  in  Russia."  He  then  told  me  his  sister's  sad  story.  She  was 
graduated  at  one  of  the  gymnasiums  at  the  age  of  sixteen  with  great 
honors.  She  and  her  brother  became  revolutionists  and  for  two  years 
devoted  themselves  to  teaching  the  peasants  and  others  revolutionary 
doctrines.  It  became  known  to  the  Russian  government,  and  without 
warning,  even  without  seeing  her  family,  she  was  sent  to  Siberia  for 
eighteen  years.  Her  brother  escaped  to  this  country.  Eight  years 
of  her  sentence  have  now  passed,  and  she  is  allowed,  at  stated  intervals, 
to  write  to  her  friends.  He  added  in  a  hopeless  sort  of  way,  "  She  has 
ten  years  more;  she  will  not  live  out  her  sentence."  Such  stories  are 
only  too  common  on  the  East  Side.  Contrast  the  coffee-houses  of  the 
Jews  with  similar  gatherings  of  American  or  Irish  workingmen  in 
what  they  call  their  recreations,  and  you  will  understand  why  the 
student  of  sociology  looks  with  greater  hope  to  the  Russian  Jews. 

Jewish  immigration  is  free  from  the  objection,  so  commonly  urged 
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against  immigration  in  general,  that  it  increases  crime  and  pauperism. 
The  Jewish  quarter  in  New  York,  although  more  densely  populated 
than  any  other  tenement-house  district,  is  rarely  the  scene  of  serious 
brawls  or  disturbances.  Few  policemen  are  to  be  seen  here  and 
these  find  but  little  demand  for  their  services.  The  records  of  police- 
courts  are  remarkably  free  from  Jewish  names.  This  is  principally 
owing  to  their  temperate  habits,  while  their  strong  domestic  virtues, 
their  love  of  their  wives  and  children,  prevent  family  troubles  whose 
settlement  forms  so  large  a  part  of  the  work  of  civil  courts  and  police- 
justices.  Statistws  show  that  during  the  last  few  years,  when  Jewish 
immigration  has  so  greatly  increased,  crime  among  this  nationality 
has  not  shown  a  corresponding  increase. 

The  whole  number  of  Jewish  prisoners  in  New  York  State  is  360. 
This  remarkably  small  number,  in  a  State  which  contains  so  large  a 
Jewish  population,  is  a  conclusive  proof  of  their  law-abiding  character. 
In  Sing  Sing  out  of  a  total  of  1,600  prisoners  there  are  only  72  Jews, 
and  of  these  19  are  Americans,  leaving  only  53  foreign-born.  In 
Clinton  prison  among  900  there  are  25  Jewish  prisoners ;  in  Auburn 
there  are  36  Jews  among  1,100  convicts.  In  the  workhouse  on 
Blackwell's  Island,  out  of  1,100  inmates,  there  are  only  five  Jews. 
The  superintendent  of  the  workhouse  says  that  a  Jew  is  seldom 
brought  back  a  second  time.  There  has  never  been  a  Jewish  woman 
in  the  workhouse.  In  the  penitentiary  at  Albany  there  are  only  two 
Jews  among  700  prisoners.  There  is  one  Jewish  prisoner  in  each  of 
the  penitentiaries  of  Syracuse,  Eochester,  and  Buflialo.  It  is  also  a 
fact  worthy  of  attention,  that  most  of  these  prisoners  have  been  con- 
victed of  petty  crimes,  into  which  they  have  been  led  by  gambling 
practices.  The  Eussian  Jews  are  not  addicted  to  this  vice  in  their 
own  country,  but  have  acquired  it  in  this  country  by  the  freedom  with 
which  pool-rooms  and  policy-shops  are  allowed  to  flourish  in  our  large 
cities,  in  open  defiance  of  existing  laws  for  their  suppression. 

The  Eussian  Jews  come  here  under  the  worst  possible  economic 
conditions,  and  are  probably  the  poorest  immigrants  who  land  at  Ellis 
Island;  a  property  qualification  would  operate  to  keep  out  most  of 
them ;  still  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  fewer  Jews  become  recipients 
of  either  public  or  private  charity  than  persons  of  any  other  nationality. 
This  should  be  heeded  by  those  who  think  to  improve  the  character  of 
our  immigration  by  the  imposition  of  a  property  tax.  For  many  years 
there  were  onlv  two  Jews  in  the  almshouse  on  Blackwell's  Island,  but 
in  1892,  out  of  a  total  of  2,170,  there  were  11  Jews,  five  men  and  six 
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women.  Among  the  1,000  patients  at  Charity  Hospital  there  are 
usually  from  12  to  15  Jewish  patients. 

The  business  instinct  of  the  Jew,  the  money-getting  faculty,  is 
popularly  supposed  to  be  much  stronger  than  in  other  races.  But 
this  is  owing  to  the  conditions  under  which  they  have  lived.  By 
their  exclusion  from  nearly  all  other  occupations  they  have  been  forced 
to  become  almost  entirely  a  trading  and  commercial  class,  and  this 
has  abnormally  stimulated  their  business  faculties  as  well  as  devel- 
oped the  traits  of  character  which  have  rendered  them  most  objectiona- 
ble and  offensive  in  popular  estimation.  As  employers  of  labor  they 
are  neither  better  nor  worse  than  other  employers.  The  rich  Jew, 
like  the  rich  Christian,  invariably  buys  his  labor  at  the  cheapest  pos- 
sible rates.  If  there  should  seem  to  be  a  greater  tendency  on  the 
part  of  the  Jewish  manufacturer  to  exploit  the  worker,  it  is  usually 
due  to  his  lower  conception  of  the  standard  of  living.  The  Jew  who 
here  becomes  the  employer  of  labor  has  been  obliged,  perhaps,  as  a 
workman  in  Europe  to  live  upon  two  or  three  dollars  a  week,  and 
therefore  it  seems  to  him  perfectly  proper  and  just  that  his  workmen 
and  women  should  conform  to  the  same  standard  of  living. 

A  strong  point  in  favor  of  the  Eussian  Jewish  immigrants  is  the 
fact  that  they  come  here  with  the  intention  of  becoming  permanent 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  They  alone,  perhaps,  of  all  the  immi- 
grants who  come  to  America  are  free  from  any  endearing  ties  and 
associations  which  would,  at  any  future  time,  draw  them  back  to  the 
land  of  their  birth.  Russia  has  not  been  a  kind  fatherland  to  the 
Jews.  For  good  or  for  ill  their  fortunes  are  irrevocably  cast  with  us. 
They  and  their  descendants  are  destined  to  become  a  permanent  factor 
in  our  national  life. 

The  statement  that  they  do  not  assimilate  with  our  people  and  our 
institutions  usually  means  in  its  last  analysis  that  they  do  not  become 
a  part  of  the  corrupt  political  institutions  in  the  large  cities  where  they 
live.  This  want  of  assimilation  is  generally  more  noticeable  among 
the  educated  and  intelligent  immigrants  than  among  the  other  classes. 
The  truth  is  the  Eussian  Jews  have  eagerly  taken  advantage  of  all 
our  best  and  most  progressive  institutions.  The  Jews  have  been  for 
so  many  generations  excluded  from  all  participation  in  the  govern- 
ments under  which  they  have  lived  that  we  should  naturally  expect 
to  find  them  disinclined  and  unfitted  to  take  part  in  political  affairs. 
But  their  past  history  does  not  show  this  to  have  been  the  case.  In 
the  countries  where  they  have  been  allowed  to  take  an  active  part 
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in  the  conduct  of  government,  as  in  France,  England,  and  Germany, 
there  are  many  eminent  statesmen  of  Jewish  birth.  In  England, 
Disraeli,  notwithstanding  seemingly  insurmountable  barriers  of  race, 
religion,  and  social  prejudice,  became  the  idolized  leader  of  a  Tory 
aristocracy,  while  in  Germany  Ferdinand  Lassalle  was  the  trusted 
teacher  and  leader  of  the  working-class  political  movement.  They 
are,  as  yet,  too  new  in  America  to  have  become  a  political  power,  but 
their  intelligent  interest  in  all  the  public  questions  of  the  day,  as 
shown  by  their  discussions  and  reading,  indicates  that  the  presence  of 
Jews  in  our  national  affairs  is  a  matter  of  no  distant  date. 

Politically,  the  Jews  possess  many  characteristics  of  the  best  citi- 
zens. Their  respect  and  desire  for  education  make  them  most  un- 
likely to  follow  an  ignorant  demagogue,  while  for  a  still  deeper  and 
more  radical  reason  they  make  an  enlightened  selfishness  their  stand- 
ard of  all  political  worth.  The  centuries  during  which  every  con- 
scious and  unconscious  tendency  of  the  governments  under  which  they 
lived  has  been  to  make  their  individual  and  race  advancement  their 
single  object,  have  developed  traits  of  character  most  unfavorable  to 
that  blind  partisanship  which  is  requisite  for  the  successful  carrying 
out  of  the  objects  of  political  organizations  like  Tammany  Hall.  The 
education  given  by  the  modern  labor  movement  has,  in  a  great  degree, 
transformed  their  race-feeling  into  a  class-feeling,  and  they  now  look 
with  zeal  to  the  advancement  of  the  working  people,  in  whose  eleva- 
tion they  recognize  that  their  hope  for  the  future  lies.  The  one  or 
two  Jewish  political  demagogues  who  strive  to  create  a  following  on 
the  East  Side  have  met  with  doubtful  success.  In  fact,  there  does  not 
exist  a  more  unpromising  field  in  New  York  for  the  political  trickster 
than  the  Jewish  quarters  of  the  city.  Their  cold,  critical  analysis  of 
political  nostrums  is  most  disheartening  to  the  district-leaders  of 
Tammany  Hall.  Unlike  most  native  or  Irish  voters,  they  are  proof 
against  the  blandishments  of  the  campaign  orator  and  the  fascinations 
of  the  torchlight  procession  and  brass  band.  The  great  mass  of  Eus- 
sian  Jews  are  not  yet  naturalized,  but  of  those  who  are  the  vast  ma- 
jority voted  last  year  with  the  Socialist  Labor  party. 

Ida  M.  Yan  Etten. 


ITALIAN  IMMIGRANTS  AND  THEIR  ENSLAVEMENT. 

I  WISH  to  present  here  a  view  of  the  Italian  life  in  this  country  as 
it  is.  This  is  the  best  way  to  counteract  the  false  impression  of  it 
that  now  prevails.  My  aim  is  not  so  much  to  call  to  the  bar  of  pub- 
lic opinion  those  Italians  who  are  responsible  for  the  unparalleled 
oppression  of  their  countrymen  as  to  win  for  the  victims  the  sym- 
pathy of  honest  and  thoughtful  Americans.  Would  that  the  atten- 
tion now  bestowed  upon  the  descendants  of  the  discoverers  of 
America  might  be  of  some  benetit  to  them ! 

It  is  not,  however,  exclusively  in  the  interest  of  my  down-trodden 
countrymen  that  I  write  this  article,  but  in  what  I  conceive  to  be  the 
interest  of  the  American  workmen  and  of  this  country  in  general 
as  well.  For  such  is  the  unity  of  human  society  that  the  evils  of  a 
few  are  the  evils  of  the  many,  and  no  society  can  be  prosperous  and 
happy  which  suffers  some  of  its  members  to  be  oppressed.  The 
working  classes  are  especially  interested  in  the  removal  of  the  evils  I 
am  about  to  describe,  for  it  is  by  helping  the  more  unfortunate  that 
they  themselves  can  rise  to  a  higher  standard  of  living,  or  at  least 
hold  their  own.  Workmen  have  yet  to  learn  how  dearly  selfishness 
and  discord  cost  in  their  struggle  with  strong  and  disciplined  employers. 

My  only  claim  to  attention  is  the  fact  that  the  statements  made 
here  are  founded  on  my  own  observation,  not  on  mere  hearsay.  I  will 
choose  two  typical  characters  of  Italian  immigrants  for  study — the 
peasant  and  his  born  master.  As  a  rule,  the  peasant  has  contrived,  by 
selling  his  little  farm,  or  his  mule,  or  some  furniture,  to  bring  over 
a  handful  of  money.  The  signore  brings  nothing  except,  perhaps, 
a  criminal  record  as  a  bankrupt  merchant  or  commission-agent;  o,r 
he  may  have  been  unsuccessful  in  one  of  the  professions,  or  he 
may  be  a  common  adventurer.  The  farmer,  with  or  without  money, 
sets  to  work  at  once,  and  in  his  eagerness  accepts  almost  any  terms 
offered.  The  signore  looks  for  a  business  which  shall  spare  him  the 
necessity  of  earning  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  and  shall  also 
enable  him  to  gain  more  than  bread  alone.  Since  he  has  no  chance  to 
victimize  the  American  workman,  he  looks  on  his  humbler  country- 
man as  his  legitimate  prey. 
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Tradition,  more  than  wealth,  divides  the  Italian  immigrants  into 
laborers  and  contractors,  and  subjugates  the  laborers  to  the  contrac- 
tors. In  the  course  of  time  some  accidental  changes  may  occur  in 
the  personnel  of  the  two  classes.  The  laborious  and  thrifty  peasant 
of  South  Italy  may  become  a  shopkeeper  and  importer,  and  his  son 
may  graduate  as  a  lawyer  or  a  physician;  the  political  exile  from 
Romagna  or  Tuscany  may  become  a  saloon-keeper  and  a  contractor; 
and  teachers  and  members  of  other  professions  may  turn  street- 
sweepers  or  common  laborers.  Yet  the  initial  differences  in  most 
cases  become  hereditary,  and  ultimately  grow  into  social  institutions. 

The  territorial  divisions  of  Italy  are  reproduced  by  the  distribution 
of  the  Italian  immigrants  through  the  States.  The  tailor  from  Naples 
and  Palermo,  the  weaver  from  Lombardy,  the  hat-maker  from  Pied- 
mont, all  follow  the  tracks  of  those  who  have  preceded  them.  When 
a  workman  earns  enough  to  support  a  family  and  feels  sure  of 
steady  employment,  he  generally  buys  a  house  on  monthly  payments 
and  settles  permanently  in  this  country.  But  the  common  laborer — 
the  house-painter,  the  stone-cutter,  the  job -printer — wanders  from  one 
State  to  another,  contriving  to  live  the  whole  year  round  on  the  small 
savings  of  a  few  working  months.  He  has,  therefore,  little  induce- 
ment to  remain.  The  wages  of  the  unskilled  laborer  are  entirely 
arbitrary,  the  people  from  Southern  Italy  receiving  as  a  rule  lower 
wages  than  their  Northern  colleagues,  even  when  working  side  by  side 
with  them. 

The  industry  of  the  Italian  laborer  and  the  benefits  to  this  country 
which  accrue  from  his  work  cannot  be  disputed.  He  tills  the  soil, 
builds  railroads,  bores  mountains,  drains  swamps,  opens  here  and  there 
to  the  industry  of  American  workmen  new  fields  which  would  not 
perhaps  be  opened  but  for  his  cheap  labor.  It  is  a  mistake  to  believe 
that  he  causes  the  lowering  of  wages;  this  is  due  to  the  increase  of 
the  capitalists  controlling  great  interests.  It  is  equally  unjust  to  speak 
of  him  as  a  pauper  laborer.  He  becomes  a  pauper  on  landing  be- 
cause he  receives  no  help,  no  guarantee  of  life  and  independence,  and 
he  necessarily  falls  a  victim  to  the  Italian  contractor  and  the  contrac- 
tor's American  partner  or  employer.  There  are  people  who  would 
like  to  keep  him  out  of  this  country ;  it  would  be  more  reasonable  to 
keep  out  the  contractor. 

The  Italian  laborer  does  more  than  his  share  of  work  and  receives 
less  than  his  share  of  earnings ;  for  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  laws  en- 
acted with  regard  to  this  matter  oppress  the  laborer  and  assist  rather 
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than  hamper  the  contractor.  Even  supposing  that  the  contractor 
does  not  succeed  in  importing  contract  labor,  he  finds  in  the  market 
a  large  number  of  men  entirely  at  his  mercy,  with  not  even  the 
weak  support  of  a  promise  to  defend  themselves  against  his  greed. 
The  few  dollars  which  the  immigrant  possesses  on  landing  are  skil- 
fully taken  out  of  his  pocket  by  the  hotel-keeper  before  the  hotel- 
keeper  gives  him  a  chance  to  work.  When  he  is  reduced  to  absolute 
indigence,  the  lowest  kind  of  work  imaginable  is  offered  him  and 
he  has  to  accept  it.  He  walks  through  Mulberry  Street  and  sees  a 
crowd  around  a  bar  in  a  basement.  He  enters  the  basement  and  finds 
a  man  employing  men  for  a  company.  He  adds  his  name  to  the 
list  without  knowing  anything  about  the  work  he  will  be  called  upon 
to  do,  or  about  the  place  where  he  is  to  be  transported,  or  about  the 
terms  of  his  engagement.  Perhaps,  however,  he  passes  a  banker's 
establishment  and  stops  to  read  on  a  paper  displayed  at  the  window 
a  demand  for  two  hundred  laborers,  supplemented  with  the  significant 
assurance  that  the  place  of  work  is  not  far  distant.  He  enters, 
enlists,  takes  his  chances,  and  falls  in  the  snare  set  for  him. 

I  once  witnessed  the  departure  of  a  party  of  laborers  and  I  shall 
never  forget  the  sight.  In  foul  Mulberry  Street  a  half-dozen  carts  were 
being  loaded  with  bundles  of  the  poorest  clothes  and  rags.  One  man 
after  another  brought  his  things ;  women  and  children  lounged  about, 
and  the  men  gathered  together  in  small  groups,  chattering  about  the 
work,  their  hopes,  and  their  fears.  For  these  men  fear.  They  have 
heard  of  the  deceit  practised  upon  those  who  have  preceded  them  and 
of  their  sufferings.  Each  man  carried  a  tin  box  containing  stale  bread 
and  pieces  of  loathsome  cheese  and  sausage,  his  provision  for  the 
journey.  Some  had  invested  whatever  money  they  had  in  buying 
more  of  such  food,  because,  as  they  told  me,  everything  was  so  much 
dearer  at  the  contractor's  store.  The  sausage,  for  instance,  which, 
rotten  as  it  was,  cost  them  four  cents  a  pound  in  New  York  was  sold 
for  twenty  cents  a  pound  at  the  place  of  their  work.  Presently  our 
conversation  was  interrupted  by  the  appearance  of  the  contractor ;  the 
groups  dissolved,  the  men  took  leave  of  their  wives  and  friends,  kissed 
once  more  their  children,  and  made  a  rush  for  the  carts.  Then  the 
train  started  for  the  railroad  station,  where  the  laborers  were  to  be 
taken  to  their  unknown  destination.  Of  course,  this  destination  and 
the  wages  and  the  nature  of  the  work  have  been  agreed  upon  in 
some  informal  way.  But  the  contract  is  a  sham.  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  a  single  instance  in  which  a  contract  was  honestly  fulfilled 
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by  the  contractor.  When  we  think  of  law-breakers  we  instinctively 
refer  to  the  lowest  classes.  But  the  contractors  are  systematic 
law-breakers.  As  a  rule,  the  laborer  is  faithful  to  the  letter  of  his 
engagement,  even  when  he  feels  wronged  or  deceived. 

The  contractor  is  sure  to  depart  from  the  terms  of  the  contract 
either  as  to  wages,  or  hours  of  labor,  or  the  very  nature  of  the  work. 
Contractors  have  been  known  to  promise  employment,  to  pocket 
their  fees,  and  then  to  lead  the  men  to  lonely  places  and  abandon 
them.  Some  employment  agencies  agree  with  the  employers  that 
the  men  shall  be  dismissed  under  pretext  after  a  fortnight  or  two  of 
work,  in  order  that  the  agents  may  receive  new  fees  from  fresh  re- 
cruits. As  a  rule,  however,  the  men  obtain  more  work  than  they 
want  or  can  stand.  The  contractor,  who  has  acted  thus  far  as  an 
employment  agent,  now  assumes  his  real  functions.  Him  alone  the 
employer  (a  railroad  or  some  other  company)  recognizes,  and  all 
wages  are  paid  to  him.  He  curtails  these  for  his  own  benefit,  first  by 
ten  or  twenty  per  cent  or  more,  and  he  retains  another  portion  to  reim- 
burse himself  for  the  money  he  has  spent  for  railway  fares  and  other 
items.  Wages  are  generally  paid  at  the  end  of  the  second  fortnight ; 
the  first  fortnight  they  remain  unpaid  till  the  end  of  the  work,  in 
guarantee  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  contract  by  the  laborer.  Meanwhile 
the  men  have  to  live,  and  to  obtain  food  they  increase  their  debt  with 
the  contractor,  who  keeps  a  "  pluck-me  store,"  where  the  laborers  are 
bound  to  purchase  all  their  provisions,  inclusive  of  the  straw  on  which 
they  sleep.  The  prices  charged  are  from  twenty -five  to  one  hun- 
dred per  cent  and  upward  above  the  cost  of  the  goods  to  the  seller, 
and  the  quality  is  as  bad  as  the  price  is  high.  At  sunset  the  work 
ceases  and  the  men  retire  to  a  shanty,  very  much  like  the  steerage  of 
a  third-class  emigrant  ship,  the  men  being  packed  together  in  unclean 
and  narrow  berths.  The  shanty  is  no  shelter  from  wind  or  rain. 
Only  recently  the  shanty  where  the  Chicago  National  Gas-Pipe  Com- 
pany huddled  its  Italian  workmen,  near  Logansport,  Ind.,  was  blown 
down  by  a  wind-storm  and  several  men  were  killed.  Neither  the 
number  nor  the  names  of  the  dead  were  known,  as  Italian  laborers  are 
designated  only  by  figures. 

The  brutality  of  the  contractors  toward  their  subjects  baffles  de- 
scription. The  contractor  is  a  strongly -built,  powerful  man ;  he  has 
acquired  the  habit  of  command,  is  well  armed,  protected  by  the 
authorities,  supported  by  such  of  his  employees  as  he  chooses  to  favor, 
and,  sad  to  say,  by  the  people,  who  are  hostile  to  the  laborers.     He 
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often  keeps  guards  armed  with  Wincliester  rifles  to  prevent  his  men 
from  running  away.  His  power  has  the  essential  characteristics  of  a 
government.  He  fines  his  men  and  beats  and  punishes  them  for  any 
attempted  resistance  to  his  self-constituted  authority.  On  Sunday  he 
may  either  force  them  to  attend  church  service  or  keep  them  at  work. 
I  have  been  told  of  contractors  who  taxed  their  men  to  make  birthday 
presents  to  their  wives.  A  feudal  lord  would  not  have  expected 
more  from  his  vassals. 

There  are  numerous  cases  where  the  contractor  objects  to  paying 
wages.  One  day  last  July,  as  I  was  walking  in  King's  Bridge,  near 
New  York  City,  I  met  two  laborers  loitering  in  the  rear  of  their 
shanty.  They  were  evidently  afraid  to  talk,  and  it  was  with  much 
difficulty  that  I  learned  from  them  that  they  were  the  only  members 
of  a  gang  of  about  two  hundred  who  had  dared  to  strike  work,  be- 
cause their  contractor  had  employed  them  for  three  months  without 
paying  them.  1  made  my  way  to  the  shanty  and  entered  into  con- 
versation with  a  woman  who  was  engaged  in  cooking.  She  told  me, 
with  tears,  that  she  had  saved  a  little  money  and  had  invested  it  in 
feeding  the  men.  "  Now,  if  the  contractor  will  not  pay  us,"  she  said, 
"  I  shall  be  ruined."  I  denounced  the  outrage  in  the  Italian  press  of 
New  York,  but  ineffectually.  A  few  days  later  some  Italians  who 
worked  in  a  locality  near  Deal  Lake,  New  Jersey,  failing  to  receive 
their  wages,  captured  the  contractor  and  shut  him  up  in  the  shantj^, 
where  he  remained  a  prisoner  until  the  county  sheriff  came  with  a 
jposse  to  his  rescue.  I  could  mention  a  half-dozen  more  such  cases, 
all  recent.  The  latest  came  to  my  knowledge  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  A 
contractor  had  run  away  with  the  money,  and  neither  the  press 
nor  an  attorney  employed  by  the  men  succeeded  in  compelling  the 
company  which  employed  him  to  pay  the  workmen.  Old  laborers 
have  the  same  tale  to  tell.  Nearly  all  have  the  same  experience. 
Every  one  will  grant  that  robbing  a  poor  man  of  his  well-earned  wages 
is  a  shameful  crime;  yet  in  no  instance,  to  my  knowledge,  has  a  con- 
tractor been  made  to  suffer  for  his  fraud.  He  generally  disappears 
for  a  few  days  and  starts  again  in  another  place.  In  this  way  many, 
no  doubt,  have  been  enriched. 

But  this  is  not  the  worst  form  of  outrage  of  which  contractors  are 
guilty.  There  have  been  cases  where  Italian  laborers  have  suffered 
actual  slavery,  and  in  trying  to  escape  have  been  fired  upon  by  the 
guards  and  murdered,  as  happened  not  long  ago  in  the  Adirondacks. 
A  similar  case  was  told  to  me  by  one  of  the  victims.    He  said; 
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"We  started  from  New  York  on  November  3,  1891,  under  the  guidance 
of  two  bosses.  We  had  been  told  we  should  go  to  Connecticut  to  work  on  a 
railroad  and  earn  one  dollar  and  seventy-five  cents  per  day.  We  were  taken, 
instead,  to  South  Carolina,  first  to  a  place  called  Lambs  (?)  and  then  after 
a  month  or  so  to  the  'Tom  Tom'  sulphate  mines.  Tlie  railroad  fare  was 
eight  dollars  and  eighty-five  cents ;  this  sum,  as  well  as  the  price  of  our  tools, 
nearly  three  dollars,  we  owed  the  bosses.  We  were  received  by  an  armed 
guard,  which  kept  constant  watch  over  us,  accompanying  us  every  morn- 
ing from  the  barracks  to  the  mines  and  at  night  again  from  the  work  to  our 
shanty.  .  .  .  Part  of  our  pay  went  toward  the  extinction  of  our  debt;  the  rest 
was  spent  for  as  much  food  as  we  could  get  at  the  *pluck-me'  store.  We  got 
only  so  much  as  would  keep  us  from  starvation.  Things  cost  us  more  than 
twice  or  three  times  their  regular  price.  Our  daily  fare  was  coffee  and  bread 
for  breakfast,  rice  with  lard  or  soup  at  dinner-time,  and  cheese  or  sau- 
sage for  supper.  Yet  we  were  not  able  to  pay  off  our  debt;  so  after  a 
while  we  were  given  only  bread,  and  with  this  only  to  sustain  us  we  had  to  go 
through  our  daily  work.  By  and  by  we  became  exhausted,  and  some  of  us  got 
sick.  Then  we  decided  to  try,  at  the  risk  of  our  lives,  to  escape.  Some  of  us 
ran  away,  eluding  the  guards.  After  a  run  of  an  hour  I  was  exhausted  and 
decided  to  stay  for  the  night  in  the  woods.  We  were,  however,  soon  sur- 
prised by  the  appearance  of  the  bosses  and  two  guards.  They  thrust  guns  in 
our  faces  and  ordered  us  to  return  to  work  or  they  would  shoot  us  down.  We 
answered  that  we  would  rather  die  than  resume  our  former  life  in  the  mine. 
The  bosses  then  sent  for  two  black  policemen,  who  insisted  that  we  should 
follow  them.  We  went  before  a  judge,  who  was  sitting  in  a  bar-room.  The 
judge  asked  if  there  was  any  written  contract,  and  when  he  heard  that  there 
wasn't,  said  he  would  let  us  go  free.  But  the  bosses,  the  policemen,  and  the 
judge  then  held  a  short  consultation,  and  the  result  was  that  the  bosses  paid 
some  money  (I  believe  it  was  forty-five  dollars),  the  policemen  put  the  man- 
acles on  our  wrists,  and  we  were  marched  off.  At  last,  on  April  1,  we  were  all 
dismissed  on  account  of  the  hot  weather.  My  comrades  took  the  train  for 
New  York.  I  had  only  one  dollar,  and  with  this,  not  knowing  either  the 
country  or  the  language,  I  had  to  walk  to  New  York.  After  forty-two  days  I 
arrived  in  the  city  utterly  exhausted." 

Very  little  capital  is  required  to  establish  an  Italian  bank  in  New 
York.  One  has  to  rent  a  small  place  and  advertise  that  money  is 
received  on  deposit  or  for  remittance  to  Italy.  The  illiterate  laborer, 
who  is  at  work  during  the  week  when  the  post-office  is  opened  and 
cannot  speak  English,  has  no  choice  but  to  go  to  the  banker  on  Sun- 
day if  he  wishes  to  send  a  small  sum  to  his  wife  and  children  who 
are  starving  in  his  native  village  of  Calabria  or  Basilicata.  The 
laborer  brings  dollars  and  the  banker  pays  Italian  lire ;  the  aggio  on 
the  exchange,  four  or  four  and  one-half  per  cent,  as  it  may  be,  is  ap- 
propriated by  the  banker  to  himself.  After  a  few  weeks,  the  laborer 
calls  to  inquire  whether  the  receipt  of  the  money  has  been  acknowl- 
edged.    The  banker  receives  him  roughly  and  tells  him,  "  The  letter 
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from  Italy  has  not  arrived  yet."  In  spite  of  sucli  a  reception,  nay, 
because  of  it,  the  confidence  of  the  laborer  in  his  banker  increases. 
The  banker  is  a  signore  from  his  own  native  province  (there  are  as 
many  banks  in  Mulberry  Street  as  there  are  Italian  provinces)  and 
the  laborer  has  an  hereditary  respect  for  him.  Now  he  has  saved  a 
little  money  and  brings  it  to  the  banker,  foregoing  any  interest  on  it. 
Can  he  do  otherwise?  Can  he  take  his  savings  with  him  ?  "  He  who 
keeps  money  on  himself  has  death  near  him,"  a  laborer  once  said  to  me. 
No  wonder  that  murder  may  be  resorted  to  as  means  to  acquire  it. 

As  a  result  of  such  circumstances  the  money  flows  to  the  bankers. 
The  banker  appropriates  to  his  personal  and  speculative  uses  nine- 
tenths  of  every  deposit,  one-tenth  being  sufficient  to  meet  eventual 
demands  for  reimbursement.  The  total  amount  of  money  so  acquired 
by  the  Italian  bankers  of  New  York  has  been  estimated  by  a  trust- 
worthy man  (himself  a  banker)  to  be  one  million  five  hundred  dollars. 
Yet  there  are  bankers  who  are  not  satisfied  with  nine-tenths  and 
contrive  to  get  all  the  money  of  their  customers.  The  Italian  bankers, 
besides  conducting  a  banking  business,  sell  passenger  tickets  to  and 
from  Europe,  exchange  money,  transact  business  as  public  notaries 
and  attorneys,  and  deal  in  jewels  and  other  commodities,  regulating 
prices  according  to  the  ignorance  and  simplicity  of  their  customers. 

Some  day  a  bank  does  not  open.  The  neighbors  begin  to  com- 
ment on  the  fact,  the  passers-by  stop  before  the  premises.  A  man 
complains  that  he  has  one  hundred  dollars  in  the  bank.  A  new-comer 
has  intrusted  to  it  double  that  amount.  The  number  of  creditors 
increases  at  every  moment;  but  the  bank  remains  closed  and  the 
crowd  becomes  excited.  The  women  cry,  the  men  swear  and  make 
threats.  At  nightfall  they  all  leave  the  place.  Next  morning  or 
the  following  day  it  is  announced  that  the  banker  has  crossed  the 
frontier  to  Canada,  carrying  with  him  the  product  of  years  of  toil  of 
hundreds  of  laborers. 

There  is  one  more  device  by  which  the  people  are  fleeced— the 
lottery.  This  is  a  direct  importation  from  Italy,  a  curious  imitation 
of  a  governmental  institution.  Our  home  government  extorts  yearly 
more  than  sixty  million  lire  from  the  poor,  whom  it  promises  to  enrich. 
In  Italy  we  look  on  the  lottery  as  a  heinous  tax  on  distress  and 
despair.  Yet  our  lottery  takes  place  only  once  a  week.  In  New  York 
people  bet  twice  a  day.  In  Italy  five  numbers  are  extracted  out  of 
ninety.  Here  twenty-four  or  twenty-six  are  extracted  out  of  seventy. 
Both  the  chances  and  the  temptation  are  greater  than  in  Italy.     In 
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both  countries  the  bet  is  made  either  on  a  single  number  or  on  a  com- 
bination of*  two,  three,  etc.  To  take  the  simplest  example:  for  one 
dollar  you  bet  a  single  number;  the  winner  receives  two  dollars,  his 
own  and  one  more  as  premium.  In  this  case  the  chances  of  the  indi- 
vidual bettor  are  to  those  of  the  banker  as  twenty-four  to  forty-six  or 
as  twenty-six  to  forty-four.  The  transaction  is  made  in  the  rear  of  a 
shop,  the  real  character  of  which  is  hardly  disguised  by  a  show-window 
simulating  commerce.  At  every  corner  of  Mulberry  and  the  neigh- 
boring streets  there  is  a  betting-place  bringing  on  an  average  a  net 
revenue  of  two  hundred  dollars  per  day.  The  police  know  these 
places,  and  I  have  seen  an  officer  of  the  law  openly  joining  in  its 
violation.  The  sum  wagered  is  recorded  on  a  piece  of  paper,  payments 
are  made  regularly,  and  no  one  seems  to  doubt  that  the  transaction 
is  hona  fide,  although  it  does  not  take  place  publicly  and  solemnly  as 
in  Italy,  and  no  one  seems  to  know  where  and  how  it  is  done. 

There  are  days  of  great  excitement  for  the  multitude  of  habitual 
bettors,  and  on  dull  days  ingenious  devices  are  tried,  to  kindle  the 
enthusiasm  and  revive  the  faith  in  fortune.  Printed  books  may  be 
consulted  about  the  destinies  of  numbers  and  their  relation  to  the 
daily  events  of  life,  and  ready-made  combinations  meet  every  event. 
The  betting-places  belong  to  individual  bankers,  who,  however,  have 
united  in  a  mutual  society  to  insure  themselves  against  loss.  The 
banker  cannot  lose  money,  neither  is  he  in  danger  of  arrest,  as  he 
never  appears  at  the  office,  and  all  the  business  is  transacted  by  his 
employees,  who  eventually  are  the  scapegoats. 

At  best,  the  workman,  after  years  of  hard  labor,  saves  just 
enough  money  to  purchase  his  return  ticket,  or  possibly  a  hun- 
dred dollars  more  to  pay  off  the  debts  contracted  in  his  absence  by 
his  family,  or  to  buy  up  the  small  farm  which  was  foreclosed  by  the 
government  because  he  failed  to  pay  the  land  tax.  The  boss  or  con- 
tractor, the  hotel-keeper,  the  saloon-keeper,  and  the  banker  accumulate 
fortunes  and  buy  villas  or  palaces  in  their  native  towns,  whither  they 
eventually  return  after  the  time  has  passed  when  their  sentence  to 
punishment  is  no  longer  valid,  covered  with  all  the  honor  and  glory 
accruing  from  the  possession  of  wealth. 

S.  Merlino. 
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UNITED  STATES. 

While  the  field  which  the  United  States  affords  for  the  invest- 
ment of  British  capital  is  a  subject,  in  one  sense,  almost  as  wide  as 
tlie  enormous  territory  over  which  the  Stars  and  Stripes  float,  in  an- 
other, and  that  the  more  practical,  it  narrows  down  to  one  or  two  very 
simple  points:  Is  the  return  from  the  investment  likely  to  be  good? 
Will  the  capital  invested  be  secure  ? 

The  second  of  these  is  by  far  the  more  important,  but  the  first 
strikes  the  intending  investor  the  more  sharply.  He  is  dazzled  by 
the  promise  of  a  distinctly  higher  rate  of  return  than  he  can  obtain  in 
England.  If  he  is  a  man  of  cautious  temperament  who  remembers 
the  well-worn  but  perfectly  true  saying  that  high  interest  means  bad 
security,  his  anxiety  is  allayed  when  it  is  pointed  out  to  him  that  the 
natural  return  for  the  use  of  money  is,  even  at  the  present  time,  dis- 
tinctly higher  in  the  United  States  than  in  Great  Britain.  When  he 
hears  of  mortgages  and  investments  made  at  high  rates  by  those  w^ho 
know  the  country,  yielding  even  eight  per  cent  and  ten  per  cent,  he 
considers  that  he  does  not  pass  the  bounds  of  moderation  in  making 
an  investment  which  promises  six  per  cent  or  maybe  only  five  per 
cent.  So  long  as  this  difi:erence  in  the  yield  of  investments  exists,  so 
long  as  there  is  a  country  like  Great  Britain,  full  of  capital  seeking 
employment,  where  the  rate  of  return  on  really  good  securities  is  barely 
three  per  cent  at  the  present  time,  and  another  country,  speaking  the 
same  language,  closely  allied  in  blood,  with  modes  of  thought  and 
action  in  all  serious  points  very  similar,  in  which  the  rate  for  sound 
investments  is  still  about  five  per  cent,  the  latter  will  always  hold  out 
great  attractions  for  the  surplus  funds  of  the  former. 

The  United  States  offers  a  better  field  for  investment  than  the 
United  Kingdom,  not  because  the  United  States  has  less  money — for 
this  is  not  the  case — but  because  in  a  new  country  with  a  steady  form 
of  government,  with  a  good  soil,  a  good  climate,  and  an  enterprising 
race  there  are  so  many  more  openings  for  the  profitable  employment 
of  money  than  in  a  long-settled  country  like  the  United  Kingdom. 
An^  the  advantage  is  the  greater  as  the  investor  moves  westward  from 
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the  Atlantic  coast.  What,  then,  hinders  capital  from  being  moved  as 
readily  from  London  to  New  York  as  from  Edinburgh  to  London? 
The  reply  is  the  very  trite  one — want  of  confidence. 

Want  of  confidence  does  not  imply  absolute  doubt  as  to  honesty. 
Many  things  contribute  to  hesitation :  there  are  the  distance,  the  stories 
about  unscrupulous  railway  and  mining  kings,  the  remembrance  of 
default  made  where  complete  security  was  believed  to  exist.  It  is  very 
easy  to  "  blow  "  on  American  securities,  because  of  gross  and  notorious 
frauds,  and  to  overlook  the  good  and  solid  stocks,  which  abound  there 
as  on  this  side.  A  certain  dashing  recklessness  of  action  leads  many 
English  people  to  pause  before  trusting  their  money  so  completely 
out  of  their  sight.  This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  The  idea  has  gone 
abroad  that  whenever  some  wild-cat  scheme  was  too  outrageous  for 
Wall  Street  it  was  sent  over  to  London,  and  that  nothing  was  too  bad 
to  deter  the  English  investor.  The  badness  of  the  scheme  was  an 
index  of  the  largeness  of  the  commission  that  provided  a  fund  out  of 
which  puffing  could  be  liberally  paid,  and  with  the  assistance  of 
similar  arts  could  make  the  worse  appear  the  better  cause.  Hence, 
probably,  it  arises  that  there  are  few  classes  of  investment  as  to 
which  difierences  of  opinion  are  more  fundamental  than  United 
States  investments.  Persons  can  be  found  in  England  who  rightly 
place  the  highest  confidence  in  American  investments  and  who 
will  tell  you  that,  on  an  average,  they  have  continually  received  a 
distinctly  better  rate  of  interest  on  their  American  securities  than 
they  would  have  done  on  securities  of  a  similar  character  in  their 
own  country,  while  the  cajiital  value  has  increased.  On  the  other 
hand,  you  may  find  men  perfectly  well  placed  for  obtaining  infor- 
mation on  business  and  financial  questions  who  never  will  hold 
American  securities,  who  would  not  "  touch  them  with  a  pair  of  tongs." 
Stories  of  fraud,  alarm  arising  out  of  matters  such  as  the  enormous 
power  of  railway  presidents  in  the 'United  States,  doubts  lest  one 
morning  they  may  wake  and  find  all  previous  opinions  as  to  stability 
reversed,  induce  these  investors  to  act  thus.  The  causes  on  which 
such  opinions  are  based  will  be  found,  when  examined,  to  go  beyond 
the  question  of  personal  confidence  or  doubt  as  to  the  honesty  of  those 
concerned  in  any  particular  investment.  Sometimes  these  are  mixed 
up  with  a  fear  of  the  influence  of  the  Greenback  or  "  soft-money  " 
party,  who  made  at  one  time  the  payment  of  the  national  debt  of  the 
United  States  in  silver  or  in  depreciated  inconvertible  paper  a  plank 
of  their  political  platform. 
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Alarm  as  to  the  possible  advent  to  power  of  those  who  hold  these 
opinions  has  not  been  without  influence  on  the  standing  of  American 
securities.  Perhaps  this  is  not  wonderful.  Eemarks  have  proceeded 
even  from  the  Presidential  chair  which  have  assisted  to  raise  and 
maintain  this  spirit  of  alarm.  At  the  pres  nt  time  the  continued  issue 
of  notes  based  on  silver  and  the  compulsory  purchase  by  the  Treasury 
of  an  immense  amount  of  that  metal,  now  apparently  in  excess  of  the 
e very-day  financial  requirements  of  the  country,  have  contributed  to 
an  indefinite  feeling  of  distrust.  No  act  on  the  part  of  the  issuers  of 
an  American  security  can  be  construed  as  an  attempt  to  take. advan- 
tage of  changes  in  their  monetary  laws  to  pay  either  the  interest  or 
the  principal  of  any  security  issued  on  a  gold  basis  with  any  inferior 
currency.  Still  the  apprehension  exists  and  will  continue  to  affect 
American  credit  unless  dispelled  either  by  legislative  enactment  or 
positive  statement.  Hence  the  monetary  legislation  of  the  United 
States  is  not  without  considerable  influence  on  the  financial  standing 
of  United  States  securities.  The  financial  credit  of  the  United  States 
might  remain  perfectly  sound  though  the  country  became  frankly 
bimetallic,  provided  all  securities  issued  or  understood  to  be  issued  on 
a  gold  basis  were  maintained  on  that  level.  But  the  present  arrange- 
ment as  to  the  coinage  of  silver  has  most  of  the  disadvantages  of 
bimetallism,  without  the  support  which  an  international  arrangement 
might  bring,  and,  however  needlessly,  it  causes  doubts  as  to  the 
stability  of  existing  engagements. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  discuss  further  here  the  monetary  legisla- 
tion of  the  United  States,  nor  to  enter  at  any  length  into  the  influence 
which  the  legislation  of  the  separate  States  may  exercise.  The  indi- 
vidual laws  of  the  separate  States  have  less  influence  on  the  financial 
credit  of  securities  subject  to  their  provisions,  partly,  perhaps  mainly, 
through  the  great  ignorance  in  this  country  respecting  the  legislation 
of  the  different  States.  Few  persons  here  know,  or  are  likely  to  know, 
that  the  laws  respecting  the  legal  rate  of  interest  chargeable  differ 
widely  between  one  State  and  another.  Nor  are  many  more  likely 
to  be  aware  of  the  State  legislation  affecting  railway  tariffs.  Some 
knowledge  on  this  last  point  has  been  promulgated  in  the  United 
Kingdom  through  the  action  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
But  those  who  have  studied  these  matters  are  only  a  few,  and  probably 
even  in  their  case,  though  some  of  them  may  have  been  made  a  little 
uneasy,  they  are  scarcely  likely  to  have  been  seriously  alarmed. 

After  all,  anxiety  about  the  legislation  of  the  United  States  as  a 
13 
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country  or  of  the  separate  States  is  not  the  main  motive-power  in 
fixing  the  standing  here  of  United  States  securities,  whether  those  of 
the  nation  or  of  persons  or  corporations.  The  dependability  of  the 
investment  itself  is  a  much  more  powerful  factor.  Now  there  are 
some  four  or  five  different  classes  of  investments  of  a  permanent  char- 
acter which  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  the  rest.  For  example,  there 
are  railway  investments,  bonds  of  industrial  companies,  bonds  of 
municipalities,  mortgages  of  real  property,  and  investments  made 
through  intermediaries,  whether  individuals  or  companies. 

To  take  railway  investments  first:  Doubt  as  to  honesty  of  the 
management  and,  it  may  be  added,  ignorance  of  the  surroundings  are 
the  main  motives  for  distrust.  These  are  strengthened  by  the  convic- 
tion that,  after  all,  it  is  scarcely  likely  that  the  best  and  soundest 
American  railway  securities  should  ever  make  their  way  out  of  their 
own  country  or  should  have  to  seek  foreign  holders.  The  manner  in 
which  railways  are  managed  differs  very  widely  in  the  two  countries, 
and  this  difference  causes  anxiety  occasionally.  In  the  United  States 
the  president  of  a  line  of  railway  has  enormous  powers  intrusted  to 
him.  He  is  an  absolute  autocrat.  In  England  the  case  is  very  differ- 
ent: the  chairman  of  a  great  line  of  railway  has  not  by  any  means 
the  same  unimpeached  sway.  Yet  even  in  England  his  power  is  very 
great.  He  may,  as  has  been  said  in  one  well-known  instance,  manage 
the  line  as  if  it  were  his  own  estate :  with  a  regard  not  only  to  present 
profit,  but  to  future  contingencies;  with  strict  economy,  yet  with 
prudent  forethought.  He  may  make  the  presence  of  the  master's  eye 
felt  in  every  department  or  he  may  simply  carry  the  line  on  with  a 
view  to  the  present  only.  The  difference  between  a  good  chairman 
and  a  bad  chairman  is,  of  course,  important  even  here,  where  the  con- 
trol of  such  concerns  has  settled  itself  down  to  nearly  fixed  principles. 

But  in  the  United  States  circumstances  are  enormously  different. 
The  president  of  the  line  has  the  property  of  his  constituents  largely 
at  his  mercy.  Again,  in  the  United  States,  railways  do  not,  as  in 
England  and  in  other  settled  countries,  follow  population  and  manu- 
facturing industries,  but  they  precede  the  march  of  immigrants  and 
the  establishment  of  industries  which  without  their  aid  could  never 
exist.  Under  circumstances  like  these  the  possibilities  of  mistake 
and  also  the  chances  of  fraud  are  largely  increased.  The  method  fol- 
lowed in  establishing  a  new  line  also  differs  widely  in  the  two  coun- 
tries. In  England,  as  a  rule,  the  permanent  works,  the  viaducts,  and 
the  bridges  are  constructed  as   solidly  as  possible  when  the  line  is 
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originally  made.  In  the  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  the  new 
line  is  often  put  down  in  a  very  rough-and-ready  way  at  first.  Eough, 
slight  works  suffice  for  the  first  development  of  a  new  district.  As 
population  gather^,  improvements  follow.  Sometimes  the  necessity 
of  these  is  the  cause  of  reconstruction,  not  only  of  the  main  works 
themselves,  but  of  the  financial  constitution  of  the  line.  Hence 
troubles  arise.  Sometimes  income  is  diverted  from  payment  of  divi- 
dend for  the  benefit  of  "works  and  plant."  This  may  be  less  disas- 
trous for  the  future,  but  it  is  equally  inconvenient  to  the  holder  of  the 
bonds  on  which,  from  this  cause,  the  payment  of  interest  is  suspended. 
One  rule  may  be  laid  down  for  the  intending  British  investor  in 
American  railways :  Never  have  anything  to  do  with  the  bonds  of  an 
unfinished  line.  An  incomplete  railway  may  eventually  prove  valu- 
able ;  but  while  it  is  unfinished  its  bonds  should  be  avoided. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  failures  among  American  railways  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes.  First,  there  are  the  lines  which  never  could 
answer,  those  that  should  never  have  been  made.  Among  these  may 
be  included  those  which,  though  possibly  a  reason  for  constructing 
them  might  be  discovered,  were  yet  so  inflated,  so  largely  overbur- 
dened with  profligate  expenditure,  that  their  well-doing  was  impos- 
sible. Secondly,  there  are  the  honestly  intended  lines,  believed  to  be 
full  of  promise  and  at  a  later  period  possibly  prosperous,  but  which 
were  constructed  too  early  in  relation  to  the  economic  development  of 
the  districts  they  were  projected  to  serve. 

Instances  of  depreciation,  instances  of  total  failure,  abound.  Among 
them,  to  give  an  example  or  two,  may  be  cited  the  bonds  of  the  Wa- 
bash, St.  Louis  and  Pacific  line.  The  six-per-cent  bonds  of  this  line 
were  issued  at  about  106  eleven  years  ago.  Since  then  the  bonds 
have  been  converted  into  six-per-cent  non-accumulative  debentures. 
No  interest  has  been  paid  for  six  years ;  the  price  is  now  about  40. 
Then  there  are  the  five-per-cent  bonds  of  the  New  Orleans  and  Gulf, 
issued  six  years  ago  at  about  96,  now  utterly  worthless.  These  may 
serve  as  examples  of  the  worst  class. 

Then,  for  the  other  class,  those  not  totally  hopeless :  An  example 
may  be  given  in  the  case  of  a  railway  at  the  present  time  in  difficul- 
ties, but  which  may  possibly  surmount  them.  Such  a  one  is  the 
Chicago,  St.  Paul  and  Kansas  City  Kailway.  Some  people  say  that 
it  is  doubtful  whether  this  railroad  ought  ever  to  have  been  built. 
There  were  already  seven  or  eight  other  roads  to  compete  with  it. 
But  it  has  been  built,  and  though  a  good  deal  more  money  has  to  be 
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laid  out  on  it,  there  seems  to  be  a  prospect  of  its  doing  better.  Its 
affairs  are  in  the  hands  of  an  extremely  respectable  committee  on 
this  side,  of  which  Mr.  John  S.  Gilliat,  one  of  the  directors  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  is  a  leading  member.  The  securities  to  be  as- 
sumed and  the  new  securities  to  be  issued  in  connection  with  its 
scheme  of  reconstruction  are  enormous,  running  up  in  face  value 
to  something  like  twelve  millions  sterling.  As  the  company  can- 
not meet  the  interest  now  falling  due  on  its  first-mortgage  bonds, 
the  position  of  the  other  issues  may  well  be  imagined.  It  is  proposed 
to  deal  with  this  enormous  mass  through  a  voluntary  committee.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  conflicting  interests  involved  can  be 
brought  into  harmonious  working  and  whether  ultimate  success  may 
reward  the  exertions  of  those  engaged  in  the  reconstruction.  But 
whether  this  is  the  case  or  not,  while  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
plan  proposed  for  rearranging  the  business,  which  is  practically  a  fore- 
closure in  a  less  expensive  form,  is  far  more  advantageous  than  placing 
the  concern  in  the  hands  of  an  official  receiver,  it  is  easy  to  see  how 
greatly  such  lock-ups  of  capital  must  damp  the  inclination  of  the 
British  investing  public  to  place  money  in  American  railroad  securities. 

Public  opinion  in  these  matters  is  the  prevailing  force.  Public 
opinion  is,  after  all,  only  what  individuals  think.  People  may  be 
very  ignorant  and  very  credulous,  but  they  do  think  for  themselves 
in  time.  The  influence  of  brokers  and  dealers  and  financial  houses 
is  weight}^  and  may  make  all  the  difference  as  to  success  or  failure  in 
floating  any  particular  set  of  bonds  or  any  particular  security.  But 
the  influence  even  of  brokers  and  dealers  and  financial  houses  of  the 
highest  standing  is  as  nothing  compared  with  that  which  follows  from 
the  minds  of  the  investing  public  being  turned  generall}^  to  think 
favorably  or  unfavorably  of  a  whole  class  of  securities.  Hence  the 
deterring  influence  of  distrust  which  cases  of  fraud  or  of  bad  manage- 
ment cause  is  most  difficult  to  overcome. 

Kailway  securities  are  so  important  that  it  was  advisable  to  discuss 
them  at  some  length.  This  done,  there  is  the  less  need  to  go  into 
much  detail  as  to  the  bonds  of  industrial  companies  or  of  municipali- 
ties. "With  respect  to  the  first  of  these,  the  bonds  of  industrial  com- 
panies, what  has  been  said  as  to  railway  securities  applies  with  even 
greater  force.  It  is  little  likely  that  first-rate  investments  in  companies 
of  this  class  would  make  their  way  here.  Such  undertakings  in  Eng- 
land have  but  too  often  been  unprofitable  to  those  who  have  put  their 
money  in  them.     It  is  less  probable  that  those  who  virtually  seek  to 
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be  sleeping  partners  in  a  business  can  do  so  to  advantage  where  the 
distance  is  so  great.  Again,  a  broad  principle  may  be  stated.  Avoid 
any  concern  out  of  which  the  seller  draws  a  large  sura  in  cash.  If  he 
retains  an  important  interest  in  the  business  it  may  do  well.  If  the 
seller  has  thus  ''given  hostages  to  fortune  "  he  may  redeem  his  pledge. 
Still,  even  with  every  safeguard,  such  investments  can  rarely  be  safely 
made  without  personal  knowledge.  And  personal  knowledge  is,  of 
course,  rare.  Then  with  regard  to  municipal  bonds,  these  securities 
are  hardly  in  a  position  which  renders  it  desirable  for  private  persons 
to  invest  in  them  largely  here.  The  good  securities  offer  too  small  a 
return  to  be  attractive ;  the  others  which  might  be  attractive  are  but 
little  known.  The  large  municipalities  can  borrow  at  rates  closely 
corresponding  to  those  at  which  first-class  municipal  corporations  bor- 
row in  this  country.  The  smaller  ones  are  still  imperfectly  organized 
and  can  get  but  little  recognition.  A  small  municipality  in  the  West 
has  apparently  no  idea  of  what  credit  means  or  how  vital  it  is  to  stand 
in  good  credit.  Investors  find  to  their  annoyance  that  there  is  appar- 
ently no  idea  in  the  minds  of  those  responsible  that  it  is  necessary  to 
be  up  to  date  in  the  payment  of  the  coupons  or  the  bonds.  Taxes 
made  to  provide  funds  whence  the  interest  should  be  met  are  levied, 
perhaps  due  on  the  very  day  when  the  interest  itself  falls  to  be  paid. 
This  kind  of  slackness  brings  the  whole  class  of  security  into  disre- 
pute. As  a  municipality  settles  down  into  better  order  it  can  borrow 
cheaper.  It  begins  perhaps  at  seven  per  cent,  but  the  rate  drops  as 
the  place  improves.  Seven  per  cent,  not  an  unlikely  rate  for  a  bud- 
ding municipality  to  have  to  pay,  might  attract  an  English  investor ; 
but  then  he  has  no  knowledge  whether  the  municipality  is  solvent  or 
not.  Stories  are  told,  humorous  in  their  way,  of  even  the  dwellings 
in  townships  being  moved  over  the  boundary  of  the  State  when  the 
oiRcer  of  the  law  strove  to  collect  funds  sufficient  to  meet  the  claims 
of  the  municipal  creditor.  These  tales,  whether  true  or  not,  help  to 
stay  the  hand  of  the  English  investor.  The  case  may  be  summed 
up  thus:  If  the  municipality  is  little  known  it  is  distrusted.  If 
it  is  widely  known  and  well  established,  the  rate  of  interest  paid  is  not 
sufficient  to  attract  the  British  investor. 

Other  reasons  deter  from  mortgages  on  real  estate.  Such  mort- 
gages are  by  no  means  favorite  investments  in  England  at  the  present 
time.  Agricultural  depression  has  caused  many  to  burn  their  fingers 
with  advances  on  land.  In  the  United  States  the  difficulty  of  finding 
good  mortgages  increases.     Besides,  the  great  distance  is  a  very  con- 
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siderable  obstacle.  Here  also  the  differences  in  State  laws  may  well 
have  an  influence.  In  England  it  is  believed  that  a  lawyer  in  Mis- 
souri knows  as  little  of  the  laws  in  Florida  as  we  do  here.  This  may 
or  may  not  be  true.  But  in  a  business  in  which  the  intervention  of  a 
lawyer  is  generally  requisite,  such  a  state  of  feeling  must  in  most  cases 
be  a  complete  bar,  and  only  when  a  dependable  intermediary  can  be 
found  is  such  business  possible.  Hence  this  form  of  investment  in  the 
United  States  is  less  than  ever  likely  to  be  popular  here. 

To  recapitulate :  What,  then,  are  the  lines  which  English  invest- 
ments in  American  securities  may  be  expected  to  follow?  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  likely  that  those  securities  which  will  obtain  acceptance 
here  will  do  so  quite  as  much  from  the  credit  and  weight  of  the  names 
of  those  through  whom  they  may  be  introduced  into  this  country  as 
from  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  concerns  themselves.  Sound  as  the 
securities  may  be,  it  is  difficult  for  English  people,  for  people  at  a 
distance  from  the  place  of  their  origin,  to  appraise  them  at  their  true 
value.  A  large  share  of  -the  development  of  American  investments 
in  this  country  has  always  taken  place  through  the  instrumentality  of 
intermediaries.  Under  the  present  position  of  affairs,  it  is  quite  likely 
that  this  class  of  business  may  increase.  A  word  of  warning  may  be 
given  here.  Some  of  the  worst  cases  of  fraudulent  or  ill-planned  un- 
dertakings which  have  been  placed  on  the  London  Stock  Exchange 
have  been  brought  forward  by  persons  not  individually  known  on  this 
side,  but  who  obtained  credence  through  good  introductions.  The 
railway  undertakings  floated  in  this  country  by  houses  such  as  the 
Barings,  Brown,  Shipley  and  Company,  the  Eothschilds  and  firms  of  a 
similar  character  have  usually  been  prosperous.  Such  houses  have 
reputation  to  lose  and  they  may  be  expected  to  be  careful  not  to  im- 
peril it. 

There  is  a  considerable  moral  fibre  in  the  United  States,  and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  higher  examples  of  business  qualities  than 
among  its  first-rate  men.  There  are  many  intermediary  houses  of  first- 
rate  standing,  whether  purely  American,  like  Maitland,  Phelps  and 
Company ;  Kuhn,  Loeb  and  Company  ;  or  Anglo-American,  like  Speyer 
Brothers  and  Speyer  and  Company,  J.  and  W.  Seligman  and  Company 
and  Seligman  Brothers,  J.  S.  Morgan  and  Company  and  Drexel, 
Morgan  and  Company.  It  would  be  extremely  easy  to  multiply  these 
names,  but  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  there  is  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  transactions  on  a  satisfactory  basis. 

On  somewhat  similar  lines  a  large  and  increasing  business  is  being 
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done  throTigli  agency  companies  of  different  descriptions.  For  the 
moment  we  are  distinctly  overdone  with  trust  companies,  as  the  quota- 
tions in  the  share  list  will  abundantly  show.  But  companies  like 
the  American  Investment  Trust  Company,  whose  list  of  investments 
is  exclusively  confined  to  United  States  securities,  the  Investment 
Trust  Corporation,  the  Scottish-American  Trust  Companies,  Limited, 
of  Dundee,  whose  success  is  marked  in  the  price  of  their  shares,  and, 
among  minor  companies,  the  British  and  American  Mortgage  Com- 
pany, have  in  various  directions  done  a  successful  business.  It  would 
be  easy  to  niention  other  names,  but  enough  have  been  mentioned  to 
indicate  the  different  classes.  The  progress  which  these  concerns  have 
made  is  based  on  the  fact  that  they  have  been  managed  by  boards 
containing  men  well  known  by  name  in  Great  Britain  and  men  who 
understand  the  conditions  of  success  in  making  investments  in  the 
United  States.  Their  stability  is  supported  by  a  large  subscribed  and 
in  some  cases  a  large  uncalled  capital  here.  Institutions  working 
with  the  support  of  well-known  names  in  England,  working  with  the 
advantage  of  real  knowledge  of  what  is  passing  in  business  in  the 
United  States,  possess  the  essential  elements  of  success.  The  anxious 
and  depressed  condition  of  oar  money  market  perhaps  explains  why 
for  something  like  two  years  there  has  been  hardly  any  large  introduc- 
tion of  new  American  railway  projects  on  our  market.  It  is  scarcely 
too  much  to  say  that  on  the  character  of  the  new  securities  which  mav 
in  the  near  future  be  forwarded  here  for  negotiation,  the  position  of 
American  stocks  as  investments  will  for  some  considerable  time  depend. 
Should  the  new-comers  be  first-rate  they  will  meet  with  a  ready 
reception.  More  than  this,  they  will  assist  to  dispel  any  feeling  of 
anxiety  as  to  the  action  of  American  financiers  with  respect  to  the  cur- 
rency laws  of  their  country.  The  securities  should  be  marked,  beyond 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  as  "  gold  "  securities.  Furthermore,  they  should 
be  of  a  character  to  rank  with  the  best  that  have  yet  made  their  ap- 
pearance among  us.     The  present  moment  is  crucial. 

These  remarks  commenced  with  something  like  a  truism,  and  with 
a  truism  they  must  end.  If  the  homely  advice  is  remembered,  "  No 
legacy  is  as  rich  as  honesty,"  United  States  investments  may  hold  a 
higher  place  here  than  they  have  done  before.  Doubts  have  been 
recently  thrown  on  many  large  lines  of  securities.  South  American 
and  others.  Our  own  sound  home  stocks  stand  at  scarcity  prices. 
There  would  be  a  ready  market  for  dependable  United  States  securi- 
ties provided  they  were  really  what  they  professed  to  be. 

K.  II.  Inglis  Palgrave. 
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In  my  article  on  the  public-school  system  of  New  York  City  which 
appeared  in  the  January  number  of  the  Forum,  I  said  that  the  prob- 
lem of  placing  the  schools  of  large  cities  on  a  scientific  foundation  was 
one  that  had  not  yet  been  solved.  The  description  of  the  schools  of 
New  York  City,  as  well  as  of  the  schools  of  Philadelphia,  in  the 
March  number,  tended  to  confirm  my  opinion.  The  public  schools  of 
Chicago  are  not  in  advance  of  those  of  New  York  or  Philadelphia.^ 
Indeed,  the  schools  of  Chicago  may  be  justly  regarded  as  the  least 
progressive  of  the  three.  In  Chicago,  not  only  is  the  supervision,  as 
in  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  far  too  scanty,  but  the  qualifications 
of  the  teachers  appointed  are  far  below  those  of  the  teachers  appointed 
in  the  other  two  cities.  While  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia  those 
who  have  secured  positions  during,  say,  the  last  decade,  have  with  few 
exceptions  enjoyed  both  a  high-school  and  a  normal-school  education, 
only  a  small  percentage  of  those  appointed  in  Chicago  are  normal- 
school  graduates.  Most  of  them  have  never  pursued  any  professional 
studies  whatever  and  many  have  not  even  completed  a  high-school 
course.  A  normal  school  once  existed  in  Chicago,  but  it  was  closed 
about  ten  years  ago. 

The  qualifications  required  for  passing  the  teachers'  examination 
in  Chicago  are  not  much,  if  any,  beyond  those  possessed  by  one  who 
has  attended  a  high  school  for  one  year.  After  receiving  their  cer- 
tificates the  candidates  for  positions  are  placed  in  the  schools  as  cadets, 
that  is,  as  assistants  to  the  regular  class  teachers.  While  serving  as 
assistants  they  observe  for  several  months  the  methods  employed  by 
teachers  who,  in  the  large  majority  of  instances,  have  themselves  never 
had  any  professional  training.  During  the  cadet  period  the  candidates 
pursue  no  pedagogical  studies.  After  serving  as  assistants  from  six  to 
nine  months  and  in  some  instances  even  for  a  shorter  period,  they 
receive    regular    appointments.     The    qualifications    of  the  Chicago 

'  I  do  not  here  include  the  schools  that  were  developed  be^'^ond  the  city  limits 
and  did  not  form  a  part  of  the  school  system  of  Chicago  until  the  districts  to 
which  they  belong  were  incorporated  with  that  city. 
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teachers,  therefore,  taken  all  in  all,  compare  unfavorably  with  those 
possessed  by  the  teachers  of  most  of  the  other  large  cities. 

My  visits  to  the  schools  of  Chicago  were  made  during  June,  1892, 
somewhat  less  than  a  year  after  the  appointment  of  the  present  super- 
intendent, Mr.  Albert  G.  Lane.  In  so  short  a  period  no  superintend- 
ent can  be  expected  to  exert  an  appreciable  influence  on  the  schools  of 
any  city,  not  to  speak  of  one  that  maintains  a  corps  of  three  thousand 
teachers.  Mr.  Lane  has,  however,  through  former  labors,  proved  him- 
self progressive  and  liberal-minded.  Before  being  appointed  superin- 
tendent of  the  Chicago  schools,  he  was  for  many  years  superintendent 
of  the  schools  of  Cook  County,  where,  during  his  term  of  office,  some 
of  the  best  schools  in  the  country  were  developed.  Among  these  are 
the  schools  of  Englewood  and  the  Cook  County  Normal  School.  The 
latter  during  the  last  ten  years  has  been  under  the  direction  of  Col. 
Francis  W.  Parker.  The  Cook  County  Normal  School  is  one  of  the 
most  progressive  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  suggestive  schools  I  have 
ever  visited. 

In  his  last  annual  report  Mr.  Lane  laments  that  the  qualifications  of 
the  teachers  of  Chicago  are  so  meagre,  and  urges  the  re- establishment 
of  a  training-school.  There  is  no  doubt  that  with  proper  support  Mr. 
Lane  would  be  able  within  a  few  years  to  effect  a  complete  reforma- 
tion. That  schools  may  be  rapidly  improved  when  the  conditions  are 
rendered  favorable  has  been  repeatedly  demonstrated  in  the  smaller 
cities;  in  none  more  forcibly  than  in  St.  Paul.  The  schools  of  St. 
Paul  show  what  can  be  done  even  in  a  short  period  when  all  forces  act 
in  harmony  and  energetically  with  no  motive  other  than  that  of  doing 
the  best  possible  for  the  child.  By  following  the  example  set  by  St. 
Paul,  there  is  no  reason  whv  the  character  of  the  schools  of  Chicag^o 
should  not  be  changed  within  a  very  few  years. 

In  asserting  that  the  public  schools  of  Chicago  belong  to  the  highly 
unscientilic  class,  I  by  no  mieans  disregard  the  fact  that  a  number 
of  excellent  schools  may  be  found  in  that  city  and  that  several  of 
Chicago's  principals  are  held  in  particularly  high  esteem.  It  is,  how- 
ever, unjust  to  the  great  mass  of  children  to  judge  of  the  standard  of  a 
school  system  by  the  privilege  enjoyed  by  the  few  who  are  fortunate 
enough  to  reside  in  the  vicinity  of  one  of  the  exceptional  schools.  As 
there  is  nothing  in  any  city  to  prevent  teachers  so  inclined  from  striv- 
ing toward  an  ideal,  some  excellent  schools  may  be  found  in  almost 
every  city.  But  there  is  this  all-important  difference  between  a 
scientific  and  an  unscientific  system :  in  the  former  every  teacher  is 
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obliged  to  do  her  utmost  toward  keeping  her  methods  abreast  of  the 
times,  while  in  an  unscientific  system  the  most  mechanical,  antiquated, 
and  absurd  methods  are  tolerated,  so  long  as  certain  memoriter  results 
— results  such  as  may  be  obtained  by  any  one  able  to  read,  write,  and 
cipher — are  accomplished. 

In  the  public  schools  of  Chicago  I  found  the  instruction,  in  general, 
so  unscientific  that  in  judging  them  by  the  minimum  requirement  I 
should  regard  their  standard  as  very  low.  Some  of  the  teaching  was 
by  far  the  most  absurd  I  have  ever  witnessed.  The  amount  of  objec- 
tive work  I  found  very  limited,  even  in  the  lower  grades,  and  the 
sciences  are  not  included  in  the  curriculum.  In  the  lowest  primary 
grade  the  work  is  particularly  dry  and  mechanical.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  a  little  singing,  the  pupils  during  the  first  six  months  do 
nothing  but  read,  write,  and  cipher  all  day  long.  There  is  not  even  a 
recess  to  break  the  monotony.  In  the  second  half  of  the  first  school- 
year  drawing  is  added  to  the  course.  Owing  to  lack  of  accommodation 
in  the  rapidly  growing  districts,  a  number  of  the  primaries  have  been 
converted  into  half-day  schools,  some  of  the  pupils  attending  in  the 
morning,  while  others  attend  in  the  afternoon.  In  some  of  the  half-day 
schools  the  pupils  do  not  even  cipher  during  the  first  six  months,  all 
their  time  being  devoted  to  reading  and  writing.  The  busy-work  con- 
sists largely  of  copying  words  either  from  a  book  or  from  the  board. 
The  methods  employed  in  teaching  reading  vary  in  the  different 
schools.  In  some  instances  the  pupils  are  taught  by  the  word  method, 
in  others  by  the  sentence  method,  and  in  still  others  by  a  variety  of 
methods,  including  phonics  and  word-building.  As  a  rule,  I  found 
the  reading  and  the  writing  in  the  lower  grades  rather  poor,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  so  much  time  had  been  devoted  to  these  subjects. 

In  the  first  school  visited,  I  attended  lessons  in  several  grades, 
some  of  which  I  shall  now  describe.  In  the  lowest  grade  the  proceed- 
ings were  such  as  to  remind  me  of  a  room  used  for  playing  school. 
The  teaching  was  exceedingly  weak  and  the  results  were  poor,  and  yet 
the  teacher  took  occasion  to  say  to  me,  "  You  know  this  school  has  the 
reputation  of  being  one  of  the  best  in  the  city."  Some  of  the  pupils 
were  copying  words  from  their  reading-books  on  their  slates,  and  the 
writing  in  some  instances  might  have  been  mistaken  for  the  footmarks 
of  flies  with  chalk  legs. 

I  heard  some  of  the  pupils  read,  and  their  reading  was  anything 
but  good.     I  learned  from  the  teacher  that  the  children,  during  much 
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of  the  time,  had  no  opportunity  to  do  any  sight-reading.  The  city 
furnished  them  with  only  one  reading-book,  so  that  they  were  obliged 
to  read  the  same  book  over  and  over  again  until  the  end  of  the  term. 
The  reading-lesson  itself  presented  many  absurdities.  The  teacher 
made  an  attempt  to  teach  phonics,  but  while  the  pupils  had  learned 
the  sounds  of  the  letters  they  did  not  possess  much  power  to  combine 
them,  so  that  after  sounding  all  the  letters  in  a  word  they  frequently 
remained  unable  to  name  the  word.  When  the  pupils  began  a  new 
lesson  they  pronounced  all  the  words  in  the  column  placed  at  the  top 
of  the  lesson  before  going  to  the  text.  In  pronouncing  these  words 
each  child  was  obliged  to  go  through  a  set  formula,  thus:  "  That  word 
is  '  moon,'  "  "  That  word  is  '  dark,'  "  etc.  When  a  pupil  simply  named 
a  word  without  repeating  the  formula,  "  That  word  is,"  the  teacher  said, 
"Well,  tell  me  so,"  whereupon  the  child  would  say,  "That  word  is 
'  mice,'  "  or  whatever  it  happened  to  be. 

In  the  fourth  grade  class-room  of  this  school  I  witnessed  a  lesson 
in  geography.  The  lesson,  which  was  on  "  New  England,"  was  purely 
mechanical,  consisting  of  nothing  beyond  a  drill  in  cut-and-dried  facts. 
The  teacher  was  good  to  the  pupils,  but  her  English  was  poor.  "  You 
wasn't  smart  that  time,"  "You  wasn't  quick  enough,"  were  expres- 
sions used  by  her  in  speaking  to  the  scholars.  To  me  she  said, 
"  Some  of  the  pupils  get  '  flustrated  '  when  they  recite."  She  used  the 
word  "flustrated"  over  and  over  again.  In  spite  of  her  unscientific 
teaching  and  her  imperfect  English,  she  informed  me  that  she  thought 
the  Chicago  schools  were  the  best  in  the  country. 

In  another  class-room  I  attended  a  very  original  lesson  in  geogra- 
phy. During  the  lesson  the  pupils  had  their  text-books  open  before 
them,  and  when  one  of  them  was  called  on  to  recite,  he  simply  read  a 
question  from  the  text-book  and  searched  for  the  answer  on  the  map. 
Nothing  beyond  this  was  done  during  the  entire  lesson.  The  teacher 
of  this  class  informed  me  that  the  school  had  the  reputation  of  being 
one  of  the  best  in  the  city.  In  another  room  I  heard  a  third  lesson  in 
geography.  As  in  the  other  classes,  it  was  simply  a  drill  in  facts. 
Before  leaving  this  building  I  visited  several  more  class-rooms,  but 
found  nothing  in  any  of  them  that  was  not  mechanical  and  unscientific. 

In  the  second  school  I  visited  the  conditions  did  not  vary  mate- 
rially from  those  found  in  the  one  just  described.  In  the  lowest 
grade  I  found  a  teacher  whose  methods  were  of  the  most  ancient  type. 
The  pupils  were  writing  at  the  time  of  my  entrance.  In  one  of  the 
sections  they  were  writing  "  a  hen  "  over  and  over  again  on  their  slates. 
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During  the  lesson  tlie  teacher,  in  the  good  old  way,  went  from  pupil 
to  pupil  to  write  a  model  "  hen  "  on  each  slate,  and  here  and  there  she 
took  the  child's  hand  in  her  own  and  guided  it  over  three  or  four 
"hens."  In  another  section  of  this  class  the  pupils  wrote  their  slates 
full  of  the  sentence,  "  Mamma  makes  our  caps."  That  even  in  the 
lowest  grade  pupils  are  capable  of  doing  intellectual  work  is  a  fact 
that  will  be  demonstrated  in  the  description  of  the  schools  of  St.  Paul. 

In  another  class  I  attended  a  lesson  in  geography,  and  in  still 
another  a  lesson  in  history.  During  both  these  lessons  nothing  but 
purely  memoriter  work  was  attempted.  The  spirit  of  kindliness  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  school,  but  from  a  pedagogical  standpoint  the 
school  was,  in  my  opinion,  at  the  lowest  ebb.  In  all  the  schools  I 
visited  the  pupils  were  treated  with  kindness.  Corporal  punishment 
has  been  entirely  abolished,  and  I  found  no  undue  rigidity  in  any  of 
the  class-rooms.  In  several  class-rooms  of  this  school  I  also  heard 
some  reading.  The  reading  represented  what  to  me  appeared  to  be 
the  result  of  the  most  perverted  form  of  instruction  I  have  ever 
found  in  any  school.  I  learned  that  reading  of  this  nature  had  been 
introduced  in  a  large  number  of  the  Chicago  schools.  In  one  of  them. 
I  followed  the  method  in  its  details  through  the  first  four  school -years, 
and  I  shall  describe  it  in  connection  with  that  school  a  little  further  on. 

I  happened  into  another  school — one  of  Chicago's  most  famous 
schools — while  examinations  for  promotion  were  in  progress.  I  spent 
some  time  in  the  fifth-grade  room,  where  the  pupils  were  passing  an 
oral  examination  in  the  geography  of  Europe.  Each  pupil  was  obliged 
to  pass  through  two  processes.  Besides  answering  several  general 
questions  by  the  teacher  on  the  geography  of  Europe,  he  was  obliged 
to  deliver,  before  the  wall  map,  a  sort  of  lecture,  after  a  set  formula, 
on  one  of  the  European  countries.  To  each  child  had  been  given  the 
privilege  of  selecting  any  country  he  chose.  In  both  forms  of  recita- 
tion nothing  but  purely  memoriter  work  was  represented. 

For  general  questions  the  teacher  asked  the  pupils  to  name  the 
rivers,  capitals,  mountains,  or  the  productions  of  the  various  countries, 
as  the  case  might  be.  After  a  pupil  had  answered  the  general  ques- 
tions, a  card  was  given  to  him  on  which  the  formula  for  his  lecture 
was  printed.  The  topics  on  the  card  were  intended  to  guide  the  child 
while  at  the  map,  as  it  appeared  to  be  against  the  rules  for  the  teacher 
to  render  the  least  assistance  during  a  lecture.  The  topics  were,  as 
far  as  I  can  recall  them :  first,  how  to  reach  the  country ;  secondly, 
the  boundaries  of  the  country;  thirdly,  the  mountains;  fourthly,  the 
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rivers;  fifthly,  the  productions;  sixthly,  the  inhabitants;  and,  lastly, 
facts.  By  facts  were  meant  such  things  as  the  pupils  knew  about  a 
country  that  were  not  included  in  the  above-mentioned  topics.  In 
several  instances,  when  a  pupil  stopped  for  a  moment's  reflection,  the 
teacher  remarked  abruptly,  "  Don't  stop  to  tliink^  hut  tell  me  what  you 
knowr  She  never  smiled  or  offered  the  slightest  encouragement ;  she 
sat  in  her  chair  as  sober  as  a  judge  trying  a  criminal  case.  It  could 
be  readily  seen  that  what  the  pupils  said  while  at  the  map  did  not 
show  how  diligently  they  had  worked  during  the  term,  but  simply 
what  they  had  crammed  during  the  few  days  preceding  the  examina- 
tion, either  from  a  text-book  or  an  encyclopedia.  It  was  the  kind  of 
knowledge  that  is  acquired  by  a  few  days  of  hard  work  and  is  for- 
gotten within  a  few  days  after  the  examination.  Most  of  the  pupils 
while  speaking  were  trembling  from  head  to  foot.  Those  who  had  the 
best  verbal  memories  and  who  were  the  least  nervous  had  by  far  the 
best  chance  of  doing  well.  Under  such  circumstances  the  nervous 
are  likely  to  forget  more  than  half  they  know  as  soon  as  they  begin  to 
talk.  This  examination,  aside  from  its  painfulness,  violated  all  laws 
of  scientific  pedagogy.  In  another  class-room  of  this  school  I  wit- 
nessed an  examination  similarly  conducted. 

I  shall  now  describe  what  I  saw  and  heard  in  the  school  in  which 
I  observed  the  peculiar  m.ethod  of  teaching  reading  to  which  I  have 
called  attention.  The  principal  informed  me,  on  my  arrival,  that  her 
school  was  celebrated  for  its  reading,  and  that  she  would  show  me 
how  the  method  was  carried  out  in  all  the  grades.  This  school  con- 
tained only  the  primary  classes.  We  began  with  the  lowest  grade  and 
ended  with  the  highest.  The  method  was  intended  to  teach  the  pupils 
to  read  with  expression  and  was,  I  believe,  founded  on  the  Delsarte 
system. 

After  entering  the  room  containing  the  youngest  pupils  the  princi- 
pal said  to  the  teacher,  "  Begin  with  the  mouth  movements  and  go 
right  straight  through."  Complying  with  the  request  of  the  principal, 
the  teacher  directed  her  attention  to  the  class  and  said,  "  Now  let  us 
see  how  nicely  you  can  make  the  mouth  movements."  About  fifty 
pupils  now  began  in  concert  to  give  utterance  to  the  sounds  of  a  (as  in 
car),  e,  and  oo,  varying  their  order,  thus :  a,  e,  oo,  a,  e,  oo ;  e,  a,  oo, 
e,  a,  oo ;  oo,  a,  e,  oo,  a,  e ;  oo,  e,  a,  oo,  e,  a ;  etc. 

The  mouth  movements  made  by  the  pupils  while  uttering  these 
sounds  were  as  exaggerated  as  the  mouths  would  permit.  While 
uttering  the  sound  "  a  "  the  mouth  was  stretched  open  as  far  as  it 
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would  go;  in  " e  "  the  corners  were  drawn  as  closely  as  possible  to  the 
ears,  and  in  "  oo  "  the  lips  were  pointed.  The  facial  expression  of  the 
pupils  while  performing  these  mouth  movements  was  grotesque;  to  see 
fifty  pupils  thus  occupied  at  once  presented  a  scene  that  beggars  de- 
scription. 

When  some  time  had  been  spent  in  thus  manoeuvring  the  jaws, 
the  teacher  remarked,  "  Your  tongues  are  not  loose."  Fifty  pupils 
now  put  out  their  tongues  and  wagged  them  in  all  directions.  The 
principal  complimented  the  children  highly  on  the  superiority  of  their 
wagging.  What  an  idea  these  pupils  must  have  received  of  the  pur- 
pose of  a  school  when  from  the  start  they  were  taught  systematically 
how  to  make  grimaces  and  wag  their  tongues ! 

But  the  mouth  exercises  constituted  only  a  small  part  of  this  pe- 
culiar method.  They  were  evidently  intended  simply  to  teach  the 
pupils  to  enunciate  clearly.  The  next  series  of  exercises  was  one  of 
head  movements  intended  more  directly  to  develop  the  power  of  read- 
ing with  expression.  The  teacher  here  said,  "  The  mouth  movements 
were  splendid ;  let  us  see  whether  you  can  do  as  well  with  the  head 
movements." 

The  head  movements  were,  I  believe,  nine.  They  were  supposed 
to  be  natural  bodily  expressions  of  the  various  emotions.  I  cannot 
recall  the  exact  form  of  the  process,  either  as  regards  words  or  move- 
ments, but  in  spirit  it  was  as  follows: 

The  teacher :  *'  Heads  back." 

All  the  pupils  here  stretched  their  heads  as  far  back  as  they  would  go  (attitude 
of  pride),  and  said  slowly  and  impressiv^ely,  ''  I  am  proud  because  I  know  what 
lam." 

The  teacher :  ''  Heads  on  left  shoulders." 

The  pupils  with  their  heads  poised  on  their  left  shoulders  glanced  sideways 
and  upward  (attitude  of  admiration),  saying,  **  How  beautiful  that  looks  !" 

The  teacher  :  "  Heads  on  right  shoulders." 

With  their  heads  on  their  right  shoulders  and  their  eyes  glancing  sideways 
(attitude  of  cunning),  the  pupils  said,  "  Do  you  think  you  can  fool  me?" 

The  teacher :   "  Heads  down." 

The  pupils  with  heads  on  their  chests  (attitude  of  grief)  said  mournfully,  -'All 
my  money  is  gone." 

The  teacher  :  "  Heads  erect." 

With  their  heads  erect  (attitude  of  obstinacy)  the  pupils  in  strongly  accen- 
tuated tones,  slightly  nodding  their  heads  while  uttering  each  word,  said,  *'I 
won't  do  it." 

When  the  head  movements  were  finished  the  teacher  informed  me 
that  she  would  now  prepare  the  pupils  for  reading.     This  direct  prep- 
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aration  was  intended  to  get  the  emotions  into  a  flexible  condition,  so 
that  the  children  might  be  more  ready  to  change  them,  as  occasion 
required,  in  going  from  sentence  to  sentence  and  from  paragraph  to 
paragraph,  in  the  reading-lesson.  This  "preparation  "  was  carried  on 
as  follows : 

The  teacher  addressing  the  pnpils  asked,  "  How  would  you  like  to 
have  an  orange  ?  " 

All  the  pupils  here  smiled  moderately. 

The  teacher:  "  How  would  you  like  to  have  a  banana  ?  " 

The  smile  on  the  faces  of  the  pupils  broadened. 

The  teacher:  "  How  would  you  like  to  have  a  piece  of  candy  ?  " 

By  means  of  these  words  the  smile  was  converted  into  a  moderate 
grin. 

The  teacher:  "  How  would  you  like  to  have  some  ice-cream  ?  " 

Here  the  grin  became  as  broad  as  each  individual  mouth  would 
permit. 

Now  the  pupils  were  on  the  brink  of  a  tremendous  emotional 
revolution ;  they  were  to  be  thrown  from  the  height  of  joy  into  the 
depths  of  despair.  While  their  thoughts  were  fully  occupied  with  ice- 
cream, the  teacher  remarked  suddenly,  "  How  would  you  like  to  meet 
a  bear  ? " 

The  head  movements  were  followed  by  a  few  breathing  exercises, 
and  when  these  were  completed  the  teacher  said  to  me,  "  Now  they 
are  prepared."  Then  directing  her  attention  to  the  pupils  she  told 
them  to  turn  to  a  certain  page  in  their  reading-books. 

In  every  class  I  visited  the  pupils  went  through  the  same  exercises 
before  beginning  to  read. 

In  the  second  grade,  after  the  pupils  had  been  "prepared,"  the 
teacher  asked  them  to  read  a  story  called  "Be  a  Good  Girl,"  on  page 
46  of  "  Appleton's  Second  Keader."  The  teacher  told  me  they  knew 
how  to  read  that  piece  because  they  had  practised  it.  Each  child 
called  on  read  a  few  sentences  or  a  paragraph.  While  reading,  the 
pupils  were  supposed  to  be  able  to  assume  the  various  attitudes  in 
which  they  were  drilled  during  the  head  movements.  Their  appear- 
ance and  actions  while  reading  were  enough  to  make  one  shudder. 
To  me,  many  of  the  pupils  did  not  look  rational  when  they  read. 

The  story  they  read  ran  as  follows : 

*"  Be  a  good  girl,  Dolly!  Don't  do  anything  naughty  when  I  am  gone,'  And 
Katy  shook  her  finger  at  Dolly  as  she  opened  the  door  to  leave  the  room.  And 
what  do  you  think  was  in  Katy's  mind  when  she  said  this  ? "  etc. 
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When  one  of  the  pupils  was  called  on  to  begin  the  story,  she  rose 
to  her  feet,  holding  the  open  book  in  her  left  hand.  Before  she  began 
to  read  she  glanced  at  the  book  for  a  moment,  then  raising  her  eyes 
she  stared  so  fixedly  at  me  that  her  eyes  became  glassy.  At  last  she 
said  in  slow  and  measured,  even  tragical  tones,  "Be  a  good  girl, 
Dolly ! "  Then,  without  removing  her  gaze  from  me,  she  raised  the 
forefinger  of  her  right  hand  to  the  front  of  her  eye,  shook  it  at  me  for 
a  while,  and  at  last  said,  "  Don't  do  anything  naughty  when  I  am 
gone."  Continuing  to  shake  her  finger  she  read,  "  And  Katy  shook 
her  finger  at  Dolly  as  she  opened  the  door  to  leave  the  room."  She 
now  put  down  her  right  hand,  threw  back  her  head,  and  without  with- 
drawing her  eyes  from  me,  said  slowly  and  in  accentuated  tones, 
nodding  her  head  at  each  word,  "  And  what  do  you  think  was  in 
Katy's  mind  when  she  said  this  ?  " 

In  this  tragical  manner  the  story  was  read  through  by  the  various 
members  of  the  class.  When  the  words,  "  She  stopped  to  listen,"  had 
been  read,  the  papil  placed  herself  in  a  listening  attitude  by  throwing 
her  head  outward  and  forward,  in  which  attitude  she  remained  for 
fully  six  or  seven  seconds.  One  of  the  pupils  read  the  words,  "  Katy 
stood  wondering,"  and  proceeded  to  the  next  sentence  before  fully 
acting  her  part.  But  the  teacher  checked  her  with  the  words,  "  You 
didn't  stand  wondering;  stand  wondering,  Annie." 

Then  Annie  assumed  a  pensive  attitude  by  dropping  her  hands  to 
her  side  and  slightly  bowing  her  head.  For  several  seconds  she 
remained  in  this  position,  motionless  as  a  statue.  The  teacher  here 
said  to  me  that  she  liked  this  method  so  much  because  it  made  the 
pupils  read  so  naturally. 

In  another  class-room  the  pupils  threw  their  glances  around  in  a 
horrible  manner  while  reading ;  they  stared  frightfully.  I  mentioned 
this  to  the  principal,  who  informed  me  in  reply  that  that  room  was 
noted  for  the  manner  in  which  the  pupils  used  their  eyes,  and  that  it 
was,  in  consequence,  generally  known  as  "  the  eye-room."  I  cannot 
convey  in  words  the  impression  made  on  me  by  the  actions  of  the 
pupils  in  this  room. 

But  this  remarkable  form  of  expression  was  not  limited  to  reading ; 
it  had  been  introduced  into  other  subjects  also.  In  the  second  grade 
I  witnessed  a  highly  dramatic  lesson  in  arithmetic,  as  well  as  one  in 
reading.  A  number  of  problems  had  been  written  on  the  board,  and 
on  my  expressing  a  desire  to  hear  a  recitation  in  arithmetic,  the 
teacher  said  to  one  of  the  pupils,  "  Willie,  do  the  first  example." 
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Then  Willie  walked  to  the  back  of  the  room,  which  served  as  the 
stage  for  the  arithmetic  performance.  After  a  few  moments  of  mental 
preparation  on  his  own  behalf,  the  boy  read,  in  tragic  tones,  "  John 
walked  eighteen  miles,  and  Joe  walked  four  miles  further.  How 
many  miles  did  Joe  walk?"  Then  came  the  solution:  "If  John 
walked  eighteen  miles  and  Joe  walked  four  miles  further,  then  Joe 
walked  eighteen  miles  and  four  miles,  or  twenty-two  miles." 

During  this  performance  the  pianissimos^  fortissimos^  crescendos^  and 
diminuendos  were  perfect,  and  when  the  pupil  had  finished  he  stepped 
back  to  his  seat  with  the  air  of  a  tragedian. 

I  can  in  no  way  find  a  warrant  for  instruction  of  this  nature.  At 
best,  it  can  lead  to  nothing  but  the  highest  form  of  self-consciousness 
and  affectation.  If  the  pupils  should  act  in  e very-day  life  as  they  act 
in  a  school  of  this  kind,  they  would  simply  subject  themselves  to 
constant  ridicule. 

The  principal  cause  of  the  low  standard  of  the  schools  of  Chicago 
is,  as  we  have  seen,  a  marked  lack  of  professional  strength  on  the  part 
of  the  teachers ;  consequently  the  remedy  lies  in  raising  the  teachers* 
standard.  The  establishment  of  a  training-school  and  the  appointment 
of  none  but  trained  teachers  in  the  future  would  be  steps  in  the  right 
direction,  but  they  would  leave  unsolved  the  problem  of  improving 
the  three  thousand  teachers  at  present  employed.  Unless  something 
energetic  be  done  toward  educating  the  present  staff,  no  material  im- 
provement of  the  public  schools  of  Chicago  can  reasonably  be  expected 
for  many  years. 

The  education  of  the  teachers  after  their  appointment  is  devolved 
on  the  superintendent  and  his  assistants.  I  have  repeatedly  called 
attention  to  my  discovery  that  the  schools  of  the  various  cities  had 
advanced  in  proportion  to  what  had  been  done  by  the  superintendents 
toward  instructing  their  teachers  in  the  science  of  education,  through 
teachers'  meetings  and  practical  guidance  in  the  class-rooms ;  further, 
that  material  aid  becomes  impossible  when  the  number  of  teachers 
in  charge  of  a  superintendent  is  too  large  to  enable  him  closely  to 
supervise  their  work.  Experience  teaches  that  that  number  should 
not  exceed  two  hundred  at  the  utmost.  In  Chicago  there  are  some 
four  hundred  teachers  to  a  supervisor,  and,  thus  far,  little  has  been 
done  systematically  to  instruct  the  teachers  in  educational  methods 
and  principles. 

As,  in  my  opinion,  the  Chicago  evils  can  be  eradicated  by 
thorough  supervision,  I  should  suggest  for  that  city  the  remedy  I  pro- 
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posed  for  the  eradication  of  the  evils  in  New  York  and  in  Philadel- 
phia, which  are  similar  to  those  found  in  Chicago.  The  objects  to 
attain  are :  First,  to  render  thorough  supervision  possible  by  increas- 
ing the  number  of  assistant-superintendents,  so  that  there  shall  be  not 
more  than  two  hundred  teachers  to  a  supervisor ;  second,  to  place  in 
the  hands  of  the  superintendents  full  power  to  raise  the  standard  of 
the  schools  by  such  means  as  to  them  may  seem  fit.  The  superin- 
tendents might  then  be  held  fully  responsible  for  the  condition  of  the 
schools,  while  under  the  present  circumstances  their  powers  are  so 
limited  that  they  cannot  be  justly  so  held.  I  should,  therefore,  recom- 
mend (1)  that  the  schools  of  Chicago  be  divided  into  at  least  fifteen  dis- 
tricts and  that  each  be  placed  in  charge  of  an  assistant-superintendent, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  raise  the  standard  of 
the  two  hundred  teachers  in  his  charge ;  (2)  that  the  city-superintend- 
ent be  regarded  as  the  responsible  head  of  the  school  system  in  all 
pedagogical  matters,  and  that  he  also  devote  his  time  principally  to 
teaching  teachers  and  visiting  schools;  (3)  that  the  superintendent 
with  his  fifteen  or  more  assistants  form  a  board  of  education  which 
shall  have  charge  of  all  matters  relating  to  the  educational  part  of  the 
system,  and  full  power  to  construct  the  course  of  studies,  to  regulate 
the  standard  of  the  examinations  for  teachers'  certificates,  and  to  ap- 
point and  discharge  both  principals  and  teachers.  The  financial  part 
might  then,  as  now,  be  left  in  the  hands  of  business  men. 

That,  under  favorable  conditions,  schools  may  become  decidedly 
improved  in  a  comparatively  short  time  has  recently  been  well  demon- 
strated in  St.  Paul.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  politics  had  played  such 
havoc  with  the  schools  of  that  city,  an  attempt  was  made  to  improve 
the  conditions  by  a  reorganization  of  the  school  system.  This  re- 
organization consisted  in  placing  the  power  to  appoint  the  members  of 
the  school  board  in  the  hands  of  the  Mayor  and  of  reducing  their 
number  from  fifteen  to  seven.  A  reorganization  of  this  nature  did 
not  necessarily  mean  that  the  schools  would  become  separated  from 
politics ;  but  it  so  happened  that  the  Ma3'or  appointed,  as  members  of 
the  school  board,  seven  men  of  unquestioned  character,  not  one  of  whom 
was  a  politician.  Thus  the  schools  of  St.  Paul  were  at  a  single  sweep 
completely  severed  from  politics.  The  effect  is  excellent.  My  visits 
to  the  St.  Paul  schools  were  made  in  June,  1892,  just  fifteen  months 
after  the  inauguration  of  the  new  board,  and  already  at  that  time  there 
was  unmistakable  evidence  that  the  schools  were  rapidly  improving. 
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I  have  learned  from  various  sources  that  much  further  progress  has 
been  made  since  my  visit. 

The  present  superintendent,  Mr.  C.  B.  Gilbert,  entered  on  the  duties 
of  his  office  about  six  months  before  the  advent  of  the  new  board. 
All  evidence  points  to  the  fact  that  when  he  began  his  labors  the 
schools  were,  generally  speaking,  in  a  very  poor  condition,  the  teach- 
ing being  old-fashioned  and  mechanical  and  the  discipline  rigid.  But 
Mr.  Gilbert  is  an  enthusiast  on  the  subject  of  scientific  pedagogy,  as 
well  as  very  energetic ;  and  having  the  full  support  of  the  board,  he 
set  to  work  fearlessly  and  with  zeal  to  break  up  the  mechanical 
methods  and  to  instil  life  into  the  teachers.  It  was,  therefore,  not  long 
before  marked  signs  of  improvement  became  manifest.  Believing  that 
efficient  service  should  be  demanded  of  a  teacher  as  well  as  of  any 
other  person  who  is  paid  for  his  labor,  he  advised  the  dismissal  of 
teachers  who  could  not  be  made  to  do  efficient  work.  The  board 
never  failed  to  act  on  his  recommendations.  The  principle  on  which 
the  superintendent  acted  is  shown  in  the  following  extract  from  his 
last  annual  report :  ^ 

**Good  teachers  will  make  good  schools  with  or  without  good  courses  of 
study  or  suitable  appliances,  and  poor  teachers  will  make  poor  schools  under  all 
circumstances.  .  .  .  Only  those  teachers  should  be  appointed  or  reappointed  who 
will  serve  the  public  well.  The  fact  that  an  incompetent  teacher  has  held  a  posi- 
tion for  a  long  time  is  an  argument  not  for  his  retention  but  for  his  rejection.  The 
argument  that  the  public  should  still  be  mulcted  to  support  those  unworthy  be- 
cause it  has  for  a  long  time  been  so  mulcted,  is  like  saying  that  a  man  who  has 
robbed  you  for  a  long  time  undetected,  now  has  the  right  to  rob  you  forever." 

In  the  same  report  the  superintendent,  in  speaking  of  the  present 
endeavor  of  the  Board  of  Education  to  secure  an  efficient  corps  of 
teachers,  says: 

"The  Board  undertook  a  hercnilean  task  whose  magnitude  and  difficulty 
probably  no  one  appreciated  before,  and  they  deserve  the  thanks  of  all  good  citi- 
zens for  the  firmness  of  their  attitude  and  the  success  of  their  efforts." 

The  fact  that  the  teachers  learned  that  they  would  not  be  retained 
unless  they  gave  satisfactory  service  was  in  itself  a  great  stimulus 
to  better  work.  And,  for  the  reason  that  very  inferior  teaching  was 
no  longer  tolerated,  the  minimum  requirement  and  consequently  the 
standard  of  the  schools  were  raised.  During  my  visit  I  found  much 
enthusiasm  among  the  teachers. 

Soon  after  his  appointment  the  superintendent  constructed  a  new 
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course  of  study  based  on  the  idea  of  unification,  and  he  did  much, 
directly  and  indirectly,  to  inspire  the  teachers  in  his  charge.  In 
September,  1890,  the  board  engaged  Miss  Sarah  C.  Brooks  as  super- 
visor of  the  primary  schools.  Miss  Brooks  is  energetic  and  enthusias- 
tic and  is  heartily  in  sympathy  with  the  superintendent.  The  special 
supervisors  are  also  in  full  accord  with  his  plans.  But  a  year  and  a 
half  is  a  short  time  for  toning  up  a  school  system.  Therefore,  in  spite 
of  the  rapid  progress,  the  relics  of  the  old  system,  manifested  by 
undue  rigidity  and  unscientific  teaching,  are  still  visible  in  some  of 
the  schools. 

To  show  the  principles  on  which  all  the  schools  of  St.  Paul  are  now 
conducted,  I  shall  give  a  few  examples  of  the  work  of  the  Sibley 
School,  one  of  several  schools  that  have  for  a  number  of  years  been 
laboring  in  this  direction  and  that  consequently  shows  the  work  in  a 
higher  stage  of  development  than  the  average  school.  These  illustra- 
tions will  indicate  further  the  excellent  results  in  language  obtained 
when  instruction  is  based  on  the  principle  of  unification  and  language 
taught  in  large  part  incidentally,  as  a  means  of  expression,  rather  than 
directly  as  an  isolated  subject.  Indeed,  the  results  attained  in  lan- 
guage in  the  primary  grades  of  this  school  may  serve  as  a  model  of 
what  can  be  done  in  this  branch  even  in  the  primary  schools.  The 
children  were  taught  to  read  mainly  through  science  lessons.  Com- 
positions like  the  following  were  written  by  pupils  who  had  attended 
school  for  seven  months  (the  compositions  represent  the  results  of 
direct  observation) : 

1.  I  have  a  pasque  flower.  The  stamens  are  yellow.  The  stem  is  short. 
There  are  many  stamens.     My  flower  wears  an  overcoat, 

2.  I  have  a  pasque  flower.  My  pasque  flower  is  violet.  The  stamens  are  in 
the  centre  of  the  flower.     My  flower  has  an  overcoat. 

3.  My  pasque  flower  is  violet.  The  stamen  is  greenish.  The  overcoat  is 
furry.     There  are  pistils  in  my  flowe" 

A  little  later  in  the  first  school-year  compositions  of  the  following 
order  were  written  (those  here  reproduced  were  written  in  ink,  and 
the  penmanship  was  as  good  as  that  usually  found  in  a  third  or 
fourth  year  class) : 

1.  The  wasp  is  larger  than  the  bee.  The  wasp  has  two  pairs  of  wings  on  the 
back  part  of  the  chest.  The  insect  has  gauzy  wings.  My  wasp  lias  got  his 
mouth  open.  My  insect  has  a  long  sting.  The  hind  part  of  the  wasp  is  like  an 
ovoid.  There  was  once  a  wasp's  house  in  our  slant.  Once  we  went  down  on  the 
slant.     Then  they  saw  us.    I  got  stung  first  and  the  other  girl  got  stung  second. 
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2.  Miss  Egan  took  an  orange  yesterday  and  cut  it  to  let  us  see  the  segments. 
She  gave  us  a  piece  of  rind  to  look  at  and  see  what  we  could  find.  She  burned 
some  oil  that  was  in  the  rind.  The  oil  is  in  little  sacs  in  the  rind.  There  are 
creases  running  through  the  orange  to  show  us  where  to  cut  it.  We  looked 
through  the  magnifying  glass  to  see  the  sacs.  The  orange  is  yellowish.  The 
rind  is  very  thick.  The  seeds  are  not  in  a  core.  When  you  look  through  the 
magnifying  glass  the  rind  looks  rough.  The  pulp  is  very  juicy.  There  is  holes 
all  over  the  rind.  On  the  inside  of  the  rind  it  is  cream  color.  The  orange  grows 
on  an  orange  tree.  The  orange  tasted  very  sweet.  They  grow  in  the  South.  It 
is  very  warm  there.     The  men  in  the  stores  make  orange  oil  out  of  the  rind. 

The  following,  written  as  the  result  of  direct  observation,  repre- 
sent compositions  by  children  who  had  been  at  school  fifteen  months : 

AUTUMN. 

The  birds  are  going  south  and  the  weather  is  growing  colder.  The  flowers 
are  all  going  to  seed.  Some  trees  give  us  fruit.  Some  worms  make  cocoons 
now.  The  leaves  are  falling  off  the  trees  and  they  are  changing  their  color. 
The  men  are  all  cutting  their  wheat  down.  Some  seeds  have  wings  so  that  they 
can  fly.  The  insects  are  making  their  houses.  The  asters  bloom  in  autumn. 
The  frost  makes  the  days  colder  and  the  sun  is  not  so  high  in  the  afternoon  as  in 
the  summer.  The  men  go  hunting  for  pheasants  and  chickens  in  autumn. 
Summer  is  gone  and  winter  will  come  next.  The  golden-rod  is  yellow  and  it 
shines  pretty  in  autumn.     The  night  is  longer  than  the  day  is. 

Compositions  like  the  following  were  written  about  nineteen  months 
after  the  children  entered  school.     They  were  illustrated  by  the  pupils : 

The  20th  a  boy  in  our  school  brought  some  peas  and  beans.  We  soaked 
them.  Then  we  got  a  box  and  Bert  got  some  black  earth  and  we  planted  them. 
In  a  few  days  when  the  bean  was  in  fresh  earth  it  sent  out  the  caulicle.  Is  the 
pea  the  same?  No;  when  you  plant  a  pea  it  will  send  out  the  caulicle  and  pumule. 
Peas  and  beans  will  not  grow  when  they  have  no  water,  earth,  and  sunshine. 
The  pea  has  a  finger  called  a  tendril.  This  tendril  will  cling  to  a  pole  and  climb 
up  very  high.  When  the  peas  get  roots  the  pumule  will  grow  up  and  make  green 
leaves.     The  leaves  of  the  pea  are  oval  shaped. 

Lack  of  space  prevents  me  from  following  this  work  throughout 
the  school.  I  shall,  however,  give  one  more  composition,  that  written 
by  a  pupil  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  school-year,  which  is  remarkable 
for  fulness  and  clearness  of  ideas.  It  was  very  neatly  written  and 
beautifully  illustrated. 

THE  PEA. 

The  pea-pod  is  only  a  very  large  pistil.  Inside  of  it  are  the  peas  all  in  a  row. 
If  you  put  the  peas  in  water  before  you  plant  them  they  will  grow  very  nicely. 
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If  you  take  it  out  of  the  water  when  it  has  been  there  a  few  days  you  will  see  it 
has  a  little  cream-colored  tail.  I  took  the  cream-colored  skin  off  of  my  pea  and 
broke  it  in  two.  Inside  of  it  I  saw  a  little  plant.  It  was  very  light,  for  it  had 
not  yet  seen  the  sunlight.  The  little  plant  just  fitted  in  a  little  place  between 
the  two  sides  of  the  pea.  These  two  sides  are  only  two  fat  leaves.  They  are  not 
for  beautj'^  but  for  use.  The  little  plant  keeps  growing  and  growing  and  while 
it  is  so  doing  it  feeds  on  these  two  fat  leaves.  By  the  time  it  has  eaten  the  leaves 
all  up  it  is  above  the  ground.  The  sun  feeds  it  now  with  its  warm  sunlight,  so 
it  grows  very  fast.  The  little  tail  which  we  saw  first  does  not  want  to  see  the 
sunlight  so  it  is  growing  fastly  down  into  tlie  rich  soil.  The  farther  it  gets  down 
into  the  soil  the  whiter  it  is  getting.  This  is  the  root,  and  it  spreads  and  gets 
many  little  roots.  We  will  now  go  back  to  the  little  plant  which  has  just  come 
up  into  the  warm  sunshine.  It  grows  so  high  that  it  needs  a  stick  to  climb  on. 
It  gets  many  smooth  leaves  which  have  hair  on  them.  Soon  you  see  a  little 
colored  roll  on  your  pea-plant.  It  is  a  bud  and  soon  opens.  When  the  flower 
fads  take  off  one  and  you  will  see  a  little  pod.  This  grows  quickly  and  you  will 
see  it  is  a  pod  like  the  one  we  took  the  pea  out  of  that  we  planted.  The  little 
plant  inside  of  the  pea  is  called  the  plumule  and  the  little  tail  is  the  radical. 

The  science-work  being  a  novelty  to  most  of  the  teachers  a  few 
years  ago,  numerous  efforts  were  made  to  instruct  them  both  in  the 
elements  of  the  sciences  and  in  the  methods  of  teaching  them.  The 
work  was  introduced  generally  in  the  St.  Paul  schools  in  the  spring 
of  1891.  As  to  what  has  been  done  in  preparing  teachers  for  teaching 
the  sciences,  I  have  received  the  following  note : 

In  April,  1891,  semi-weekly  classes  for  the  study  of  plants  were  organized  in 
different  parts  of  the  city  under  the  auspices  of  the  St.  Paul  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, and  attended  by  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  teachers. 
These  were  under  the  general  charge  of  Principal  H.  W.  Slack  and  Mr.  Charles 
B.  Scott,  a  teacher  of  biological  sciences  in  the  High  School.  In  the  fall  of  the 
same  year  Mr.  Scott  organized  a  teachers'  class  for  studying  insects,  and,  at  the 
request  of  the  superintendent  of  schools,  prepared  a  pamphlet  of  "Suggestions 
to  Teachers  "  in  regard  to  collecting,  preserving,  and  studying  insects. 

In  the  spring  of  1892,  the  teachers  organized  through  the  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion classes  in  many  of  the  schools  of  the  city  for  the  study  of  plants,  and  the 
instructors  of  tliese  classes  with  other  teachers  from  schools  having  no  classes 
met  with  Mr.  Scott  weekly.  The  second  plan  was  so  successful  that  this  fall 
classes  were  organized  by  teachers  in  nearly  all  the  schools,  each  under  the  charge 
of  a  teacher  chosen  by  the  others  or  of  the  different  teachers  in  turn.  These  in- 
structors, to  the  number  of  forty  or  fifty,  have  met  with  Mr.  Scott  first  for  the 
study  of  animals  (caterpillars  and  snails)  and  later  for  the  study  of  minerals. 
The  class  instruction  has  been  entirely  by  laboratory  work,  the  actual  study  of 
the  plants,  animals,  and  minerals.  The  work  of  the  instructor  has  been  to  pro- 
vide the  proper  material,  stimulate  and  direct  its  study  by  questioning,  and  col- 
lect and  put  in  order  the  facts  obtained  by  the  members  of  the  class.  Mr.  Scott 
has  prepared  for  each  school  a  set  of  twenty-five  specimens  of  minerals  and  rocks 
most  common  in  our  vicinity,  also  a  pamphlet  for  the  teachers  on  the  "  Study  of 
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Rocks,"  with  special  reference  to  the  rocks  about  St.  Paul.  •  He  has  occasionally, 
as  his  regular  High-School  work  would  permit,  visited  the  schools  and  examined 
the  work.  During  last  August,  Mr.  Scott  had  charge  of  classes  for  the  study  of 
minerals,  plants,  and  animals,  at  the  summer  school  for  teachers  at  the  State 
University,  which  were  attended  by  about  one  hundred  teachers  from  the  St.  Paul 
schools.    Mr.  Scott  has  given  his  services  gratuitously. 

Eecently,  manual  training  was  introduced  in  the  elementary  schools. 
The  kindergarten  also  forms  part  of  the  public-school  system.  The 
teachers'  training-school  is  well  equipped,  the  spirit  of  the  school  is 
good,  and  the  teachers  are  intensely  enthusiastic. 

Last  November  a  novel  attempt  was  made  in  the  way  of  practical 
moral  training,  with  perhaps  unparalleled  success.  A  short  time 
before  Thanksgiving  Day  a  number  of  the  teachers,  acting  on  their 
own  behalf,  asked  the  pupils  to  contribute  a  share,  however  small, 
toward  rendering  Thanksgiving  Day  happy  for  the  poor.  The  sugges- 
tion met  with  a  hearty  response.  On  the  following  day  every  pupil 
who  had  been  present  brought  something  to  school — each  according 
to  his  means — some  bringing  only  a  single  potato  or  a  turnip,  while 
others  contributed  liberally.  Indeed,  so  many  things  were  brought 
that  the  question  of  storing  them  became  a  difficult  problem.  Before 
long  the  news  reached  the  ears  of  every  teacher  in  the  city.  The 
result  was  that  every  school-child  in  St.  Paul  contributed  something, 
so  that  car-loads  of  food  and  clothing  were  collected.  The  charity 
organizations  of  the  city  undertook  to  distribute  the  things.  Its 
officers  declared  that  more  than  enough  had  been  given  by  the  chil- 
dren to  supply  all  the  poor  of  St.  Paul  with  food  and  clothing 
throughout  the  winter.  Lessons  so  auspiciously  begun  are  likely  to 
be  continued,  and  they  cannot  fail  to  make  an  indelible  impression 
on  young  and  plastic  minds. 

J.  M.  Rice. 


THE  DECADENCE   OF  EOMANCE. 

It  is  now,  as  I  write,  some  months  since  the  country  of  Shake- 
speare and  of  Milton  has  been  without  its  poet  laureate,  and  to  the 
non-poetical  world  the  absence  of  that  court  functionary  is  hardly 
perceptible.  Nay,  the  question  has  begun  to  arise,  If  there  is  to  be  a 
laureate  in  poetry,  why  not  a  laureate  also  in  prose  romance?  And 
if  there  were  a  laureate  in  prose  romance,  whom  should  we  choose? 

The  same  phenomenon  meets  us  in  the  realm  of  prose  fiction  as  in 
poetry :  that  we  have  vast  quantities  of  thoughtful  work  produced,  an 
army  of  cultivated  workers,  a  great  demand,  an  equally  great  supply, 
a  very  high  average  of  merit — and  yet  so  little  of  the  first  rank.  For 
the  first  time  in  the  present  century,  English  literature  is  without  a 
single  living  novelist  of  the  first  rank.  The  nineteenth  century  opened 
with  "  Castle  Eackrent "  and  the  admirably  original  tales  of  Maria 
Edgeworth.  Jane  Austen  followed  in  the  same  field.  And  since 
"  Waverley  "  appeared,  in  1814,  we  have  had  a  succession  of  fine  ro- 
mances in  unbroken  line.  Fenimore  Cooper's  work  is  nearly  contem- 
porary with  the  best  of  Scott's.  At  Sir  Walter's  death  Bulwer-Ly tton 
was  in  full  career.  And  Lytton,  Disraeli,  Hawthorne,  the  Brontes, 
Dickens,  Thackeray,  and  Trollope  were  all  at  their  best  nearly  together. 
During  the  last  twenty  years  or  so  of  this  splendid  period  they  had 
been  joined  by  George  Eliot ;  and  of  the  whole  band  Anthony  Trol- 
lope was  the  survivor.  It  is  now  just  ten  years  since  Trollope  died ; 
but  his  posthumous  works  continued  to  appear  for  some  time  longer. 
With  him  our  language  lost  the  last  of  those  companions  of  the  fire- 
side in  mansion  and  cottage  whose  names  are  household  words,  whose 
books  are  in  every  hand,  where  the  English  tongue  is  heard. 

Let  us  not  engage  in  any  critical  estimate  of  these  writers :  we  are 
but  too  well  aware  of  their  failures  and  defects.  Lytton  indited  not 
a  little  bombast,  Dickens  had  his  incurable  mannerisms,  and  Thackeray 
his  conventional  cynicisms.  There  are  passages  in  Greorge  Eliot's 
romances  which  read  like  sticky  bits  from  a  lecture  on  comparative 
paleontology ;  and  Disraeli,  who  for  fifty  years  threw  off  most  readable 
tales  in  the  intervals  of  politics,  seems  always  to  be  laughing  at  the  pub- 
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lie  behind  his  mask.  Yet  the  good  sense  of  mankina  remembers  the 
best  and  forgets  the  worst,  even  if  the  worst  be  four-fifths  of  the  whole. 

The  place  of  genius  is  decided  by  its  inimitable  hits,  and  its 
misses  evermore  drop  out  of  memory  as  time  goes  on.  The  world  loves 
its  bright  spirits  for  what  they  give  it,  and  it  does  not  score  their  blots 
like  an  examiner  marking  a  student's  paper.  Thus  the  men  and 
women  of  the  first  rank  still  hold  the  field  in  the  million  homes  where 
English  tales  are  a  source  of  happiness ;  and  it  would  be  perverse  to 
maintain  that  any  living  men  have  reached  that  level.  We  can  see 
no  trace  that  Pickwick  or  Emma,  Natty  Bumppo  or  Uncas,  are  losing 
their  hold  on  the  imagination  of  men  and  women,  any  more  than 
Jeanie  Deans  and  the  Antiquary.  "Oliver  Twist, "  the  " Last  Days 
of  Pompeii,"  "Vanity  Fair,"  "Jane  Eyre,"  have  more  readers  than 
ever.  And  I  find  the  "  Last  Chronicle  of  Barset,"  "Lothair,"  and 
"  Silas  Marner  "  as  fresh  as  they  were  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 

We  all  admit  that  there  are  delightful  writers  still.  I  am  not  about 
to  decry  our  living  romancers,  and  certainly  not  to  criticise  them.  If 
any  man  choose  to  maintain  that  there  is  more  poetry  in  "  Tess  "  than 
in  the  entire  "  Barsetshire  "  series,  that  Dickens  could  not  have  bettered 
the  "Two  Drummer  Boys"  of  Kudyard  Kipling,  that  "Treasure 
Island  "  has  a  realism  as  vivid  as  "  Kobinson  Crusoe,"  that  Mrs.  Woods' 
"Village  Tragedy  "  may  rank  with  "Silas  Marner,"  that  Howells  and 
Besant,  Ouida  and  Ehoda  Broughton,  Henry  James  and  Mrs.  Burnett, 
are  as  good  reading  as  we  need,  that  Bret  Harte  has  struck  a  line  as 
original  as  that  of  Dickens,  and  that  George  Meredith  has  an  eye  for 
character  which  reminds  us  not  seldom  of  Thackeray  and  Fielding — I 
do  not  dispute  it,  I  am  no  one-book  man  or  one-style  man,  but  en- 
joy what  is  good  in  all.  But  I  am  thinking  of  the  settled  judgment 
and  the  visible  practice  of  the  vast  English-speaking  world.  And 
judging  by  that  test,  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  this,  that  we  have  no 
living  romancer  who  has  yet  achieved  that  world-wide  place  of  being 
known  and  welcomed  in  every  home  where  the  language  is  heard. 
George  Meredith  has  been  a  prolific  writer  for  thirty  years  and  Steven- 
son for  twenty  years ;  but  their  most  ardent  admirers,  among  whom 
I  would  be  counted,  can  hardly  claim  for  them  a  triumph  so  great. 

We  come,  then,  to  this,  that  for  the  first  time  during  this  whole 
century  now  ending  English  literature  can  count  no  living  novelist 
whom  the  world  consents  to  stamp  with  the  mark  of  accepted  fame. 
One  is  too  eccentric  and  subtle,  another  too  local  and  unequal,  a  third 
too  sketchy,  this  one  too  unreal,  that  one  far  too  real,  too  obvious,  too 
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prosaic,  to  win  and  to  hold  the  great  public  by  their  spell.  Critics 
praise  them,  friends  utter  rhapsodies,  good  judges  enjoy  them — but 
their  fame  is  partial,  local,  sectional. 

What  is  the  cause  ?  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  it  is  that  we  have 
over-trained  our  taste,  we  are  overdone  with  criticism,  we  are  too  sys- 
tematically drilled,  there  is  far  too  much  moderate  literature  and  far 
too  fastidious  a  standard  in  literature.  Every  one  is  afraid  to  let 
hnnself  go,  to  offend  the  conventions,  or  to  raise  a  sneer.  It  is  the 
inevitable  result  of  uniformity  in  education  and  discipline  in  mental 
training.  Millions  can  write  good  grammar,  easy  and  accurate  sen- 
tences, and  imitate  the  best  examples  of  the  age.  Education  has  been 
driven  at  high  pressure  into  literary  lines,  and  a  monotonous  correct- 
ness in  literary  taste  has  been  erected  into  a  moral  code.  Tens  of 
thousands  of  us  can  put  the  finger  on  a  bit  of  exaggeration  or  a  false 
light  m  the  local  color  or  a  slip  in  perfect  realism.  The  result  is  a 
photographic  accuracy  of  detail,  a  barren  monotony  of  commonplace, 
and  the  cramping  of  real  inventive  genius.  It  is  the  penalty  of  giving 
ourselves  up  to  mechanical  culture. 

If  another  Dickens  were  to  break  out  to-morrow  with  the  riotous 
tomfoolery  of  Pickwick  at  the  trial,  or  of  Weller  and  Stiggins,  a 
thousand  lucid  criticisms  would  denounce  it  as  vulgar  balderdash. 
Glaucus  and  Nydia  at  Pompeii  would  be  called  melodramatic  rant. 
The  "House  of  the  Seven  Gables  "  would  be  rejected  by  a  sixpenny 
magazine,  and  "  Jane  Eyre  "  would  not  rise  above  a  common  "  shocker." 
Hence  the  enormous  growth  of  the  "  Kodak  "  school  of  romance — the 
snap-shots  at  every-day  realism  with  a  hand  camera.  We  know  how 
it  is  done.  A  woman  of  forty,  stout,  plain,  and  dull,  sits  in  an  ordi- 
nary parlor  at  a  tea-table,  near  an  angular  girl  with  a  bad  squint. 
"  Some  tea  ?  "  said  Mary,  touching  the  pot.  "  I  don't  mind,"  replied 
Jane  in  a  careless  tone;  "  I  am  rather  tired  and  it  is  a  dull  day."  "  It 
is,"  said  Mary,  as  her  lack-lustre  eyes  glanced  at  the  murky  sky  with- 
out. "  Another  cup?  "  And  so  the  modern  romance  dribbles  on  hour 
by  hour,  chapter  by  chapter,  volume  by  volume,  recording,  as  in  a 
phonograph,  the  minute  commonplace  of  the  average  man  and  woman 
in  perfectly  real  but  entirely  common  situations.  To  this  dead  level 
of  correctness  literary  purism  has  brought  romance. 

In  all  the  ages  of  great  productive  work  there  were  intense  indi- 
viduality, great  freedom,  and  plenty  of  failures.  "  Tom  Jones  "  de- 
lighted the  town  which  was  satiated  with  gross  absurdities,  some  of 
them,  alas!   from  the  pen  of  Fielding  himself.     Shakespeare  wrote 
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happily  before  criticism  had  invented  the  canons  of  the  drama,  and 
Sir  Walter's  stories  had  no  reviews  to  expose  his  historical  blunders. 
In  the  great  romance  age  which  began  to  decline  some  forty  years  ago, 
there  was  not  a  tithe  of  such  good  average  work  as  we  get  now ;  criti- 
cism had  not  become  a  fine  art ;  every  one  was  free  to  like  what  he 
pleased,  and  preposterous  stuff  was  written  and  enjoyed.  Of  course 
it  cannot  be  good  to  like  preposterous  stuff,  and  an  educated  taste 
ought  to  improve  literature.  But  it  is  almost  a  worse  thing  when 
general  culture  produces  an  artificial  monotony,  when  people  are 
taught  what  they  ought  to  like,  w^hen  to  violate  the  canons  of  taste  is 
far  worse  than  to  laugh  at  the  Ten  Commandments. 

With  a  very  high  average  of  fairly  good  work,  an  immense  mass 
of  such  work,  and  an  elaborate  code  of  criticism,  the  production  of 
brilliant  and  inimitable  successes  is  usually  arrested  in  every  field. 
Having  thousands  of  graceful  verse-writers,  we  have  no  poet ;  in  a 
torrent  of  skilful  fiction,  we  have  no  great  novelist ;  with  many  charm- 
ing painters,  who  hardly  seem  to  have  a  fault,  we  have  no  great  artist ; 
with  mises-en-sc^ne^  make-up,  costumes,  and  accessories  for  our  plays 
such  as  the  world  never  saw  before,  we  have  no  great  actor ;  and  with 
ten  thousand  thoughtful  writers,  we  have  not  a  single  genius  of  the 
first  rank.  Elaborate  culture  casts  chill  looks  on  original  ideas. 
Genius  itself  is  made  to  feel  the  crudeness  and  extravagance  of  its  first 
efforts  and  retires  with  shame  to  take  a  lower  place.  We  are  all  so 
fastidious  about  form  and  have  got  such  fixed  regulation  views  about 
form,  we  are  so  correct,  so  much  like  one  another,  such  good  boys  and 
girls,  that  the  eccentricities  and  idiosyncrasies  of  the  inventive  spirit 
are  taught  from  childhood  to  control  themselves  and  to  conform  to  the 
decorum  of  good  society.  A  highly  organized  code  of  culture  may 
give  us  good  mxanners,  but  it  is  the  death  of  genius. 

There  are  other  things  which  check  the  flow  of  a  really  original 
literature,  though  perhaps  a  high  average  culture  and  a  mechanical 
system  of  education  may  be  the  most  potent.  Violent  political  strug- 
gles check  it :  an  absorption  in  material  interests  checks  it :  uniformity 
of  habits,  a  general  love  of  comfort,  conscious  self-criticism  make  it 
dull  and  turbid.  Now  our  age  is  marked  by  all  of  these.  From  the 
age  of  Voltaire,  Diderot,  and  Rousseau,  the  French  genius  produced 
almost  no  imaginative  work  of  really  European  importance  until  it 
somewhat  revived  again  with  Chateaubriand  in  the  present  century. 
Nor  in  England  can  we  count  anything  of  a  like  kind  from  the  death 
of  Goldsmith  until  we  reach  Scott,  Byron,  and  Wordsworth  after  an  in- 
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terval  of  forty  years.  In  tlae  United  States  the  great  eras  of  imagina- 
tive production  have  been  those  which  were  free  from  political  and 
military  struggles. 

The  case  of  France  is  indeed  conclusive  proof  how  suddenly  politi- 
cal turmoil  kills  imaginative  work.  French  literature,  which  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  had  shown  amazing  activity, 
suddenly  seems  arrested  with  Rousseau ;  and  in  the  latter  years  of  the 
century  there  is  absolutely  nothing  of  even  moderate  quality  in  the 
field  of  art.  The  same  is  true  of  England  for  the  last  thirty  years  of 
the  same  century.  Shakespeare's  dramas  were  not  produced  till  his 
country  had  victoriously  passed  through  the  death-struggle  of  the 
religious  wars  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  civil  war  of  the  Puri- 
tans arrested  poetry,  so  that  for  nearly  thirty  years  the  muse  of  Mil- 
ton himself  withdrew  into  her  solitary  cell.  Dryden  carried  on  the 
torch  for  a  time.  Bat  prose  literature  did  not  revive  in  England  un- 
til the  Hanoverian  settlement.  Political  ferment  kills  literature: 
prolonged  war  kills  it :  social  agitation  unnerves  it ;  and  still  more  the 
uneasy  sense  of  being  on  the  verge  of  great  and  unknown  change. 

Take  our  Queen's  reign  of  now  nearly  fifty-six  years  (1887-1893) 
and  divide  it  in  half  at  the  year  1865.  It  is  plain  that  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  "  Victorian  "  literature  was  produced  in  the  former  half 
and  quite  the  inferior  part  of  it  was  produced  in  the  latter  half.  By 
the  year  1865  we  had  already  got  all,  or  all  that  was  best,  of  Tennyson, 
Browning,  Carlyle,  Ruskin,  Lytton,  Thackeray,  Dickens,  Trollope,  G. 
Eliot,  Disraeli,  Kingsley,  and  others  who  lived  after  that  date.  In 
1865  Lord  Palmerston  died,  and  with  him  died  the  old  Parliamentary 
era.  In  the  same  year  died  Abraham  Lincoln  in  the  great  crisis  of 
the  reconstruction  of  the  American  Constitution.  We  attach  no  pecu- 
liar importance  to  that  date.  But  it  is  certain  that  both  English  and 
American  people  have  been  in  this  last  twenty-eight  years  absorbed 
in  constitutional  agitations  which  go  deep  down  into  our  social  system. 
We  in  England  have  passed  from  one  constitutional  struggle  to  an- 
other, and  we  are  now  in  the  most  acute  stage  of  all  this  period.  Par- 
liamentary reform,  continental  changes,  colonial  wars,  military  prepara- 
tions. Home  Rule,  have  absorbed  the  public  mind  and  stunned  it  with 
cataracts  of  stormy  debate.    We  are  all  politicians,  all  party-men  now. 

There  is  upon  us  also,  both  in  England  and  in  America,  a  social 
ferment  that  goes  deeper  than  any  mere  constitutional  struggle.  It  is 
the  vague,  profound,  multiform,  and  mysterious  upheaval  that  is  loosely 
called  Socialism — not  Socialism  in  any  definite  formula,  but  the  uni- 
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versal  yearning  of  the  millions  for  power,  consideration,  material  im- 
provement, and  social  equality.  The  very  vagueness,  universality, 
and  unbounded  scope  of  the  claim  they  make  constitute  its  power. 
All  orders  and  classes  are  concerned  in  it:  all  minds  of  any  type  are 
afiEected  by  it:  every  political,  social,  or  industrial  axiom  has  to  be 
reconsidered  in  the  light  of  it :  it  appeals  to  all  men  and  it  enters  into 
life  at  every  corner  and  pore.  We  are  like  men  under  the  glamour  of 
some  great  change  impending.  The  spell  of  anew  order  holds  us 
undecided  and  expectant.  There  is  something  in  the  air,  and  that 
something  is  a  vague  and  indescribable  sense  that  a  new  time  is  com- 
ing. Men  felt  it  in  France,  and  indeed  all  over  Europe,  from  1780 
till  1790.  It  was  an  uncertain  and  rather  pleasing  state  of  expectancy. 
It  did  not  check  activity,  nor  enjoyment,  nor  science.  But  it  diverted 
the  profound er  minds  from  the  higher  forms  of  imaginative  work. 

There  is  no  reason  to  assume  that  Socialism  or  the  ideals  of  Social- 
ism are  at  all  hostile  to  literature  or  even  imaginative  poetry,  provided 
they  are  not  too  close,  not  actually  causing  direct  agitation.  But 
when  men  are  debating  bills  in  heated  meetings,  they  do  not  often  see 
these  questions  in  the  halo  of  romance.  Rousseau's  "  Heloise  "  and 
Goldsmith's  "  Vicar  of  Wakefield  "  were  quite  a  generation  before  the 
Revolution,  at  a  time  when  franchise  and  agrarian  politics  had  hardly 
begun.  The  poetry  and  the  romance  of  a  great  social  reformation  are 
never  visible  to  men  in  the  midst  of  it,  who  are  ready  to  tear  each 
other's  eyes  out  in  the  name  of  Eight-Hours'  Bills  and  Land  National- 
ization. When  men  have  got  to  this  stage  they  want  lighter  matter 
to  amuse  them  at  home ;  but  they  can  hardly  appreciate,  even  if  they 
could  find,  the  loftier  flights  of  social  romance.  Sam  Weller  to-day 
has  joined  a  union  and  reads  his  Henry  George.  Rawdon  Crawley 
is  a  drunken  ruffian,  only  fit  to  point  the  moral  in  a  lecture  on  the 
drink  traffic.  And  Becky  Sharp  is  a  stupid  libel  on  the  social  destiny 
of  the  modern  school  "  marm." 

The  great  advance  in  material  comfort  and  uniformity  of  life  and 
manners  dries  up  the  very  sources  of  prose  romance,  even  more  than 
it  ruins  poetry.  The  poet  is  by  nature  an  isolated  spirit  dwelling  in 
an  ideal  world  of  his  own.  But  the  prose  novelist  draws  life  as  he 
sees  it  in  the  concrete  from  intimate  knowledge  of  real  men  and  women. 
How  intensely  did  Fielding,  Scott,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Miss  Austen, 
Miss  EdgeWorth  know  by  experience  the  characters  they  drew !  A 
romance  cannot  be  constructed  out  of  the  novelist's  inner  conscious- 
ness as  "Paradise  Lost,"  Shelley's  "Prometheus,"  and  Wordsworth's 
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"  Excursion "  were  constructed.  Even  Scott  becomes  vague  and 
melodramatic  when  he  peoples  his  stage  with  those  whom  he  never 
saw.  But  how  vastly  more  romantic  was  the  Scotland  of  Scott  than 
is  the  Scotland  of  Stevenson !  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  and  Squire 
Western  are  not  to  be  found  with  railways  and  telegraphs  and  the 
"  Review  of  Reviews."  Pickwick  and  Oliver  Twist  have  been  im- 
proved off  the  face  of  the  earth  by  cheap  newspapers  and  sanitary  re- 
form. The  fun  has  gone  out  of  Vanity  Fair,  and  the  House  of  the 
Seven  Gables  is  a  hotel  with  seven  hundred  beds. 

Comfort,  electric  lights,  railway  cars,  and  equality  are  excellent 
things,  but  they  are  the  death  of  romance.  The  essence  of  romance 
is  variety,  contrast,  individuality,  the  eccentric,  the  unconventional. 
Level  up  society,  put  nineteen  out  of  every  twenty  on  fairly  equal 
terms,  popularize  literature,  and  turn  the  Ten  Commandments  into  a 
code  of  decorum,  and  you  cut  up  by  the  roots  all  romantic  types  of 
life.  The  England  of  Fielding  and  the  Scotland  of  Scott  were  breezy, 
boisterous,  disorderly,  picturesque,  and  jolly  worlds,  where  gay  and  hot 
spirits  got  into  mischief  and  played  mad  pranks  as,  in  the  words  of 
the  old  song,  "  they  powlered  up  and  down  a  bit  and  had  a  rattling 
day."  Laws,  police,  total  abstinence,  general  education,  and  weak 
digestions  have  put  an  end  to  pranks,  as  we  are  all  proud  to  say.  The 
result  is  that  Romance,  finding  little  of  romance  in  the  real  world,  has 
taken  two  different  lines  in  the  desperate  effort  to  amuse  us  somehow. 
The  virtuous  line  is  the  phonographic  reproduction  of  every-day  life  in 
ordinary  situations.  The  disreputable  line  is  Zolaesque  bestiality, 
and  forced,  unreal,  unlovely,  and  hysterical  sensationalism. 

It  cannot  be  more  than  a  paradox  to  fancy  that  Jin  de  sihle  has 
anything  to  do  with  it.  But  it  is  a  curious  coincidence  how  the  last 
decade  of  modern  centuries  seems  to  die  down  in  creative  fertility. 
The  hundred  millions  who  speak  our  English  tongue  have  now  no 
accepted  living  master  of  the  first  rank,  either  in  verse  or  in  prose. 
In  1793  there  was  not  one  in  all  Europe.  In  1693,  though  Dry  den 
lingered  in  his  decline,  it  was  one  of  the  most  barren  moments  in 
English  literature.  And  so  in  1593,  though  the  "  Faery  Queen  "  was 
just  printed  and  Shakespeare  had  begun  to  write,  there  were  nothing 
but  the  first  streaks  which  herald  the  dawn.  But  this  is  obviously  a 
mere  coincidence;  nor  can  an  artificial  division  of  time  affect  the  rise 
or  fall  of  genius.  It  may  be  that,  in  these  latter  days,  when  our  age  is 
the  victim  of  self-conscious  introspection,  the  close  of  a  century  which 
has  shown   such  energy  may    affect  us    in    some    unconscious  way. 
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Perhaps  there  is  a  vague  impression  that  the  world  is  about  to  turn 
over  a  new  page  in  the  mighty  ledger  of  mankind,  that  it  is  now  too 
late  to  do  much  with  the  nineteenth  century,  and  that  we  will  make  a 
U'^w  start  with  the  twentieth. 

The  world  is  growing  less  interesting,  less  mysterious,  less  mani- 
fold, at  any  rate  to  the  outer  eye.  The  mise-en-scene  of  external  life  is 
less  rich  in  color  and  in  contrast.  Magnificence,  squalor,  oddity, 
historic  survivals,  and  picturesque  personalities  grow  rarer  year  by 
year.  Everybody  writes  a  grammatical  letter  in  conventional  style, 
wears  the  clothes  in  fashion,  and  conforms  to  the  courtesies  of  life.  It 
is  right,  good,  and  wise :  but  a  little  dull.  It  is  the  lady -like  age,  the 
epoch  of  the  dress-coat,  of  the  prize  lad  and  the  girl  of  the  period. 
Mr.  Charles  Pearson  in  his  remarkable  forecast  of  "  National  Life  and 
Character  "  warns  us  how  the  universal  levelling  of  modern  democracy 
must  end  in  a  certain  monotony  and  a  lowered  vitality.  We  live 
longer,  but  in  quiet,  comfortable,  orderly  ways.  This  is  not  at  all  in- 
jurious to  morality,  politics,  industry,  science,  philosophy,  or  religion. 
It  is  not  necessarily  injurious  to  poetry,  at  least  of  the  lower  flight. 
But  it  is  adverse  to  high  art.    And  it  is  asphyxiating  to  romance. 

The  novelist  must  draw  from  the  living  model  and  he  must 
address  the  people  of  his  own  age.  He  cannot  write  for  posterity,  nor 
can  he  live  in  a  day-dream  world  of  his  own.  The  poet  is  often  lost  to 
his  own  contemporaries.  It  vaoiy  need  two  or  three,  five  or  six, 
generations  to  reveal  him,  as  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Shelley,  and 
Wordsworth  may  remind  us.  But  the  novelist  must  live  in  his  gen- 
eration, be  of  it  most  intensely,  and  if  he  is  to  delight  at  all,  like  the 
actor,  he  must  delight  his  own  age.  What  sons  of  their  own  time 
were  Fielding,  Scott,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Trollope:  how  intensely 
did  they  drink  with  both  hands  from  the  cup  of  life.  George  Eliot, 
George  Meredith,  Louis  Stevenson,  Howells,  James,  look  on  life  from 
a  private  box.  We  see  their  kid  gloves  and  their  opera-glass  and  we 
know  that  nothing  could  ever  take  them  on  to  the  stage.  There 
is  no  known  instance  of  a  great  novelist  who  lived  obscure  in  a 
solitary  retreat  or  who  became  famous  only  after  the  lapse  of  many 
generations. 

It  is  the  lady-like  age:  and  so  it  is  the  age  of  ladies'  novels. 
Women  have  it  all  their  own  way  now  in  romance.  They  carry  off 
all  the  prizes,  just  as  girl  students  do  in  the  studios  of  Paris.  Up  to 
a  certain  point,  within  their  own  limits,  they  are  supreme.  Half  the 
modern  romance,  and  many  people  think  the  better  half,  is  written  by 
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women.  That  is  perfectly  natural,  an  obvious  result  of  modern 
society.  The  romance  to  which  our  age  best  lends  itself  is  the 
romance  of  ordinary  society,  with  delicate  shades  of  character  and 
feeling  in  place  of  furious  passion  or  picturesque  incident.  Women 
are  by  nature  and  training  more  subtle  observers  of  these  social 
nuances  and  refined  waverings  of  the  heart  than  any  others  but  men  of 
rare  genius.  The  field  is  a  small  and  home-like  area,  the  requirements 
are  mainly  those  of  graceful  intuition,  the  tone  must  be  pure,  lady- 
like, subdued.  In  this  sphere  it  is  plain  that  women  have  a  marked 
superiority ;  it  is  the  sphere  in  which  Jane  Austen  is  the  yet  unap- 
proached  queen.  But  we  may  look  for  more  Jane  Austens,  and  on 
wider  fields  with  a  yet  deeper  insight  into  far  grander  characters. 
The  social  romance  of  the  future  is  the  true  poetic  function  of  women. 
It  is  their  own  realm,  in  which  they  will  doubtless  achieve  yet  un- 
imagined  triumphs.  Men,  revolting  from  this  polite  and  monotonous 
world,  are  trying  desperate  expedients.  But  they  are  all  wrong;  the 
age  is  against  it.  Try  to  get  out  of  modern  democratic  uniformity  and 
decorum  and  you  may  as  well  try  to  get  out  of  your  skin.  Mr.  Steven- 
son is  playing  at  Robinson  Crusoe  in  the  Pacific,  and  Mr.  Rudyard 
Kipling  wants  to  die  in  a  tussle  with  Fuzzy-Wuzzy  in  the  Soudan. 
But  it  is  no  good.  A  dirty  savage  is  no  longer  a  romantic  being. 
And  as  to  the  romance  of  the  wigwam,  it  reminds  me  of  the  Jews 
who  keep  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  by  putting  up  some  boughs  in  a 
back  yard. 

Let  us  have  no  nonsense,  no  topsy-turvy  straining  after  new  effects, 
which  is  so  wearisome  to  those  who  love  the  racy  naturalism  of  Parson 
Adams  and  Edie  Ochiltree.  But  let  us  have  no  pessimism  also.  The 
age  is  against  the  romance  of  color,  movement,  passion,  and  jollity. 
But  it  is  full  of  the  romance  of  subtle  and  decorous  psychology.  It 
is  not  the  highest  art:  it  is  indeed  a  very  limited  art.  But  it  is  true 
art:  wholesome,  sound,  and  cheerful.  The  world  does  not  exist  in 
order  to  supply  brilliant  literature;  and  the  march  of  democratic 
equality  and  of  decorous  social  uniformity  is  too  certain  a  thing,  in 
one  sense  too  blessed  a  thing,  to  be  denied  or  to  be  denounced.  An 
age  of  color,  movement,  variety,  and  romantic  beauty  will  come  again 
one  day,  we  know  not  how.  There  will  be  then  a  romance  of  passion 
and  incident,  of  strenuous  ambition  and  mad  merriment.  But  not  to- 
day nor  to-morrow.  Let  us  accept  what  the  dregs  of  the  nineteenth 
century  can  give  us,  without  murmuring  and  repining  for  what  it 
cannot  give  and  should  not  seek  to  give.         Frederic  Harrison. 
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I  SUBMIT  for  due  consideration  tlie  following  solution  of  the  silver 
question.  The  plan  is  simple,  sound,  practical,  and  self-adjusting,  and 
one  realizing  completely  a  constant  parity  oi  gold  and  silver  circulation. 
It  is  as  follows :  ^• 

The  United  States  legal  tender  silver  notes  now  in  circulation  are 
payable  on  demand  at  all  the  Sub-Treasuries,  either  in  gold  or  silver 
coin,  at  the  option  of  the  Government.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
is  recommended  in  the  act  to  pay  them  in  gold  as  long  as  he  thinks  it 
prudent,  and  he  has  always  done  so ;  but  since  he  began,  the  price  of 
silver  has  been  steadily  going  down,  from  about  94  cents  to  64  cents 
for  the  standard  silver  dollar,  and  people  realize  now  that  the  Secre- 
tary will  be  compelled  soon  to  pay  them  in  silver  in  order  to  keep  the 
gold  in  the  Treasury.  Now,  my  remedy  is  simply  to  amend  this  act 
of  July  14,  1890,  hy  adding  that  ivhen  paid  in  silver  the  notes  shall  he 
paid  on  a  gold  basisj  reckoning  the  silver  at  the  Government's  gold 
price  on  the  day  of  payment,  as  fixed  by  a  Commission  to  be  appointed 
under  the  act. 

This  is  all  the  legislation  required  to  correct  the  trouble.  The  rest 
of  this  paper  contains  only  suggestions  as  to  how  to  carry  out  the  law, 
besides  comments  and  general  information. 

The  plan  requires  the  Government  price  for  silver  to  be  based  on 
current  market  transactions,  differing  only  when  and  so  far  as  public 
interest  requires  it,  as  deemed  by  the  Commission,  and  to  be  fixed 
daily  as  follows : 

A  Silver  Commission  of  three  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
United  States  Government,  one  to  be  proposed  by  the  New  York 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  one  by  the  New  York  Banks'  Clearing  House, 
and  one  by  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  acceptable  to  the  Govern- 
ment, with  power  in  the  majority. 

The  Commissioners  to  meet  every  day  at  the  New  York  Sub- 
Treasury,  after  business  hours,  to  determine  then  and  there,  after  re- 
viewing the  day's  transactions  in  silver  in  this  and  London  markets 
and  other  pertinent  questions,  fairly  and  without  bias,  what  shall  be 
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the  Government  price  of  silver  for  the  next  day  for  the  redemption  of 
silver  notes,  and  what  amount  of  silver  shall  be  purchased  at  that 
price,  if  any,  to  replace  the  silver  paid  out  in  redemption  of  notes. 

The  price  to  be  announced  daily  in  the  newspapers  and  also  com- 
municated by  telegraph  to  all  the  other  Sub-Treasuries  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  notes  in  their  respective  localities. 

The  redemption  of  silver  notes  in  this  form  will  establish  at  once 
a  constant  parity  of  the  gold  and  silver  notes,  and  thereby  solve  for- 
ever the  difficulty  we  have  been  contending  with  for  years,  under  the 
present  fixed  ratio  system,  and  the  change  will  cause  no  loss  to  the 
Treasury.  Moreover,  the  Secretary  will  feel  encouraged  to  continue 
the  payment  of  the  notes  in  gold,  in  obedience  to  the  wishes  of  Con- 
gress, with  the  difference  in  the  value  of  the  gold  and  silver  notes 
abolished.  He  can  afford  to  let  the  gold  reserve  run  down  further,  if 
necessary,  better  than  he  can  under  the  present  anomalous  conditions. 
In  fact,  he  will  hardly  ever  have  occasion  to  pay  them  in  silver  unless 
requested.  Kemember  that  the  amount  of  our  gold  coin  largely  ex- 
ceeds our  stock  of  silver.  What  we  need  is  confidence,  and  we  shall 
have  it  the  moment  we  settle  this  constantly  disturbing  question. 

The  public  in  their  business  will  not  take  any  notice  of  the  price 
of  silver.  Transactions  will  go  on  the  same  as  at  present  in  checks, 
gold,  Government  and  bank  notes  and  fractional  silver,  always  at  par, 
and  with  perfect  confidence  in  the  currency  with  the  Government 
pledge  that  its  notes  will  be  paid  in  gold,  or  its  full  equivalent  in 
silver,  no  matter  what  the  circumstances.  The  price  of  silver  will 
interest  only  the  Government  and  the  parties  dealing  with  the  Govern- 
ment— and  only  when  they  wish  to  sell  their  silver  to  the  Treasury  or 
procure  silver  from  the  Treasury  for  shipment  abroad  generally — and 
the  total  daily  transactions  at  the  Sub-Treasury  will  not  exceed  those 
at  present.  The  price  of  silver  will  be  more  steady.  Sometimes  there 
will  be  no  change  in  it  for  weeks,  as  often  happens  even  now.  The 
remedy  is  so  simple  and  so  easily  carried  out  that  when  once  seen 
working  people  will  wonder  why  it  was  not  adopted  long  before. 

The  notes  issued  under  the  amended  act  might  be  called  United 
States  legal  tender  notes,  and  all  the  gold  notes,  as  well  as  the  silver 
notes,  paid  into  the  Treasury  should  be  replaced  with  these  notes,  so 
that  in  time  we  should  have  only  one  uniform  circulation,  all 
optional.  Now  we  have  five  distinct  notes  in  circulation,  some  pay- 
able in  gold,  some  in  silver,  some  in  coin  (gold  or  silver),  some  legal 
tender,  and  some  not  legal  tender. 
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Under  tlie  new  plan  the  export  of  $50,000,000  in  gold  will  not 
concern  us  any  more  than  the  export  of  $50,000,000  in  silver;  besides, 
the  Silver  Commissioners  will  have  considerable  influence  at  times  in 
the  choice  by  the  shipper  of  the  metal  most  profitable  to  export — such 
influence  as  is  exercised  constantly  by  the  governors  of  the  Banks  of 
England  and  of  France  in  gold  and  silver  movements. 

The  Government  had  paid  from  1878  to  the  end  of  December,  1892, 
for  silver  $424,810,495,  and  had  issued  $450,529,127  of  notes,  and  by 
depreciation  the  value  of  this  silver  had  been  reduced  to  $853,142,880, 
causing  a  loss  of  $71,667,615  to  the  country.  The  $353,142,880 
should  then  have  been  kept  in  the  Treasury  permanently  as  a  basis 
of  Government  notes.  Of  the  361,508,508  silver  dollars  coined  since 
1878,  only  6,454,459  were  in  circulation.  Fractional  silver  should  be 
legal  tender,  as  at  present,  up  to  five  dollars. 

Stop  now  the  monthly  purchases  of  silver ^  having  sufficient  supply 
for  the  present,  and  in  the  same  act  embody  the  above  amendment  for 
the  redemption  of  all  the  notes  on  a  gold  basis.  The  adoption  of  the 
first  part  without  the  second  will  only  injure  our  silver  industry  with- 
out bringing  any  corresponding  relief  to  the  country,  while  the  two 
together  will  benefit  to  the  fullest  extent,  and  permanently,  both  the 
public  and  the  silver  interest.  It  is  not  the  silver  in  the  Treasury 
that  troubles  the  financial  world,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  fact  that  the 
Government,  if  obliged  to  use  the  silver,  is  compelled  to  pay  it  out  at 
its  nominal  value,  instead  of  at  its  real  value,  contrary  to  all  sense  of 
justice  and  fair  dealing.  Such  action  would  be  not  only  demoralizing 
but  also  unjustifiable.  Kemember  that  the  Treasury  has  received  a 
gold  dollar's  worth  of  silver  for  every  dollar  represented  by  these 
notes,  and  is  so  receiving  now.  Should  circumstances  compel  the 
Secretary  to  pay  this  dollar  note  with  a  silver  dollar,  according  to  law, 
the  Government  would  be  actually  compounding  this  part  of  its  debt 
at  64  cents  on  the  dollar.  The  thing  is  so  monstrous  that  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  this  Government  will 
ever  pay  them  in  silver  until  all  the  gold  in  the  Treasury,  save  only 
that  represented  by  gold  certificates,  is  totally  exhausted— then  the 
law  becomes  mandatory. 

The  stoppage  of  the  monthly  purchases  of  4,500,000  ounces  of 
silver  will  stop,  of  course,  the  issue  of  its  cost  in  notes,  now  about 
$8,700,000  a  month;  but  should  Congress  deem  it  expedient  to  con- 
tinue the  issue,  there  is  silver  enough  in  the  Treasury  to  do  so  on  a 
basis  of  50  cents  (gold  value)  for  every  dollar  issued  for  about  six 
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years  longer,  without  buying  any  more  silver.  According  to  statistics 
from  the  United  States  Mint  Bureau,  confirmed  by  other  authorities, 
the  total  amount  of  money  of  all  kinds  (gold,  silver,  and  Government 
and  bank  notes),  active  and  inactive,  in  the  United  States,  is  about 
$34  per  capita.  The  rate  varies  considerably  in  the  leading  com- 
mercial nations  of  Europe — from  $22  in  the  monometallic,  ultra-con- 
servative England  (with  a  clamor  for  more)  to  $39  in  the  bimetallic, 
cautious,  but  enterprising  Holland,  and  still  higher,  to  $55,  in  the  bi- 
metallic, industrious,  and  economical  France ;  and  although  not  due  to 
the  volume  of  currency,  the  latter's  prosperity  is  such  that  her  wealth 
equals  now  that  of  the  United  Kingdom,  besides  being  better  distrib- 
uted. Now  comes  the  important  question :  Is  $34  a  proper  amount  for 
this  country?  If  so,  should  we  or  should  we  not  increase  our  cur- 
rency as  our  population  increases?  This  increases  at  the  rate  of  over 
100,000  a  month.  Should  we  increase  our  currency  by  $3,400,000  a 
month,  that  being  the  proportion? 

It  is  not  over-production  that  depresses  silver,  for  there  is  no  over- 
production, but  the  fear  that  its  future  use  as  money  is  seriously 
threatened  under  the  modern  business  methods ;  the  old  clumsy  parity 
of  the  two  metals  cannot  be  kept  up,  even  under  the  dictates  of  strong 
governments.  The  iron  rule  of  supply  and  demand  controls  every- 
where, and  silver  is  no  exception ;  and  a  new  parity  adajDtable  to  this 
natural  trade  law  must  be  found,  changing  as  the  price  of  silver 
changes. 

Germany  has  adopted  and  is  trying  the  single  gold  standard,  but 
so  far  its  effects  are  not  at  all  satisfactory ;  they  cannot  sell  their  silver 
and  they  are  not  buying  gold  to  replace  it.  In  their  statements  they 
have  to  report  the  silver  as  money,  without  distinguishing  it  from  gold, 
under  the  head  of  specie,  contrary  to  the  practice  of  other  nations. 
England  is  the  only  nation  that  is  honestly  working  under  the  gold 
standard,  but  there  is  a  strong  influential  party  there  also  working  in 
favor  of  bimetallism,  and  she  will  follow  us  as  soon  as  we  adopt  and 
make  a  success  of  our  plan. 

Universal  adoption  of  a  gold  standard  exclusively  is  an  absolute 
impossibility ;  in  the  first  place,  there  is  no  market  for  the  thousands 
of  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  silver  used  to-day  as  money  by  the 
different  governments,  banks,  and  people,  unless  the  price  is  brought 
down  to  the  level  of  baser  metals,  such  as  aluminium ;  in  the  second 
place,  there  are  no  thousands  of  millions  of  gold  that  can  be  bought 
to  take  the  place  of  the  discarded  silver,  not  even  hundreds  of  m.ill- 
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ions;  in  the  third  place,  if  the  precious  metal  security  (gold  and 
silver)  serving  as  basis  to  the  paper  in  circulation  is  reduced  to  about 
one-half,  will  not  the  people's  confidence  in  the  notes  suffer  to  a  like 
extent?  And,  lastly,  is  it  wise  to  give  to  gold  a  much  greater  pre- 
eminence than  it  enjoys  now  by  this  exclusiveness  ?  Will  it  not 
stimulate  the  craze  of  people  for  hoarding  it? 

According  to  the  United  States  Mint  Bureau  Eeports,  there  was  in 
December,  1892,  about  $650,000,000  of  gold  in  the  country,  of  which 
the  Treasury  held  $262,614,551,  consisting  of  $141,347,889  of  special 
deposits  from  bankers,  capitalists,  bullion  brokers,  and  others,  receipted 
with  "gold  certificates,"  and  $121,266,662  belonging  to  the  Govern- 
ment; of  the  latter  $100,000,000  was  set  apart  as  a  reserve  for  the 
$330,938,541  of  United  States  notes  (greenbacks)  in  circulation,  leaving 
free  only  $21,266,662  to  take  care  of  the  $444,074,668  of  silver  notes 
outstanding.  The  national  banks  held  $200,315,876,  and  the  rest  was 
held  by  State  banks,  savings  banks,  trust  companies,  and  other  money 
institutions;  a  great  part  also  by  individuals  in  the  safe  deposit  com- 
panies and  in  their  private  safes.  To  estimate  the  great  extent  of  the 
hoarding  of  gold  by  people  on  such  alarming  occasions  as  the  present, 
it  is  opportune  to  mention  the  striking  case  of  Mr.  Wilson  G.  Hunt, 
one  of  our  most  successful  and  respected  merchants  lately  deceased. 
He  left  in  his  safe  deposit  vaults,  lying  idle,  the  enormous  sum  of 
$800,000  in  gold. 

The  use  of  silver  as  money  is  inevitable,  but  it  must  be  used  as  an 
auxiliary  to  gold  and  on  a  gold  basis  at  the  market  price. ^  I  have 
been  urging  this  solution  ever  since  the  passage  of  the  Bland  Act, 
and  have  received  commendatory  letters  from  many  distinguished  sta- 
tisticians, and  I  have  never  heard  any  person  lind  fault  with  or  suggest 
any  other  plan  or  remedy  in  its  place,  except  abolition  of  silver. 

'  To  take  an  example  of  a  silver  conversion  :  A  banker  wishes  to  transfer  to 
Europe  $1,000,000  by  shipment  of  specie  in  lieu  of  exchange  and  decides  to  send 
gold.  He  takes  a  certified  check  of  $1,000,000  to  the  Treasury  to  get  the  gold,  as 
usual,  but  the  Secretary,  contrary  to  his  custom,  decides  to  pay  it  in  silver  and 
hands  him  a  silver  check  of  $1,562,500  at  64  cents  =  $1,000,000  gold.  The  banker 
may  decide  to  ship  the  silver,  but  if  not  he  goes  to  his  bullion  broker  and  gets 
$1,000,000  gold  by  paying  him  with  the  silver  check  and,  in  addition,  one-quarter 
per  cent  commission  =r  $2,500— making  a  loss  of  one-quarter  per  cent  instead  of  a 
loss  of  thirty-six  per  cent  as  under  the  present  law.  The  Treasurer  will  always 
be  ready  to  buy  his  own  silver  checks  at  the  same  day's  price,  and  this  will  com- 
plete the  above  double  transaction.  This  one  example  embraces  all  the  trans- 
actions possible  ever  to  happen,  namely,  payment  of  notes  in  silver  and  pur- 
chases of  silver  in  notes. 
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Let  Congress  enact  some  such  plan  as  this  and  we  shall  see  the 
American  system  (always  practical,  as  they  will  say)  adopted  in 
Europe,  and  our  Commission  forming  part  of  an  International  Com- 
mission intercommunicating  and  deciding  in  accord  by  cable.  In 
Europe  they  are  in  just  such  a  plight  as  we  are,  for  there  is  not  gold 
enough  "to  go  around,"  and  they  are  overbidding  each  other  con- 
stantly to  secure  it.     In  fact,  they  are  very  anxious  to  use  silver. 

Silver,  with  this  legitimate  continuous  demand,  will  gradually  rise 
until  it  reaches  par,  namely,  $1.29y%  an  ounce  of  pure  silver.  People 
forget  that  at  times  the  same  trouble  has  happened  with  gold  and  to 
such  a  degree  that  several  governments  had  to  demonetize  gold — for 
instance,  Germany  and  Austria  in  1857;  also  that  silver  has  been  at  a 
premium  many  times  and  for  long  periods.  It  will  surely  go  to  par 
again  eventually  should  the  proposed  reform  be  adopted.  Europe,  to 
follow  our  example,  will  have  to  come  into  the  market  for  an  addi- 
tional supply  of  silver.  The  Bank  of  England  keeps  only  silver 
enough  for  fractional  payments. 

The  nations  having  to  purchase  silver,  like  England,  will  soon  join 
us  by  taking  advantage  of  the  present  low  prices,  while  those  having 
a  supply,  such  as  France,  cannot  do  so  without  great  loss  until  the 
prices  have  risen  to  the  neighborhood  of  par ;  but  they  will  help  to 
bring  up  the  price  in  order  to  enter  the  convention. 

Spain,  then  her  colonies,  supplied  for  centuries  from  their  mines 
and  mints  the  leading  commercial  nations  with  most  of  the  gold  and 
silver  coin  in  circulation.  Their  largest  gold  coin  [onza)  weighed 
one  ounce  and  was  worth  $16.  Their  largest  silver  coin  {peso) 
weighed  also  one  ounce  and  was  worth  $1 — thus  originating  the 
parity  of  sixteen  to  one,  both  the  gold  and  silver  coins  being 
alloyed  with  ten  per  cent  of  base  metal  in  order  to  harden  the  pure 
metals.  Other  nations  in  time  followed  her  example,  and  the  United 
States  adopted  it  also  by  coining  the  gold  dollar  of  25f  grains  weight 
and  the  silver  dollar  of  412^  grains  weight  and  the  ten  per  cent  alloy. 
The  real  parity  to-day,  however,  is  twenty -five  to  one,  and  all  efforts 
to  sustain  the  coined  parity  of  sixteen  to  one,  or  any  other  parity  fixed 
by  coinage  or  otherwise,  will  prove  a  failure  under  the  effects  of 
modern  business  methods.  As  previously  stated,  the  only  possible 
parity  is  one  founded  on  supply  and  demand,  adjustable,  such  as  the 
one  proposed,  and  this  will  last  forever  when  once  adopted  by  a  strong 
government. 

Our  Government  never  had  such  a  momentous,  far-reaching  ques- 
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tion  before  it,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  the  late  Civil  War,  but  it  is 
feared  that  Congress  will  not  act  in  time  to  avert  the  impending  crisis. 

In  conclusion,  under  the  present  regime^  in  forecasting  the  conse- 
quences of  coming  events,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect — 

1st.  That  silver,  with  the  stoppage  of  Government  purchases  with- 
out the  adoption  of  the  proposed  amendment,  will  decline  still  more, 
and  the  intrinsic  value  of  our  silver  dollar  be  reduced  perhaps  to  fifty 
cents. 

2d.  That  the  Government  will  be  compelled  then  either  to  exact 
gold  certificates  in  payment  of  gold  for  export  and  other  purposes,  or 
let  the  Treasury  be  depleted  of  its  gold  by  the  presentation  of  silver 
notes. 

3d.  That  the  exaction  of  gold  certificates  at  the  Treasury  will 
cause  the  gold  certificates  and  gold  itself  to  rise  to  a  premium  and,  in 
consequence,  the  present  impossible  attempt  at  parity  to  come  to  an 
end. 

4th.  That  among  many  other  evils  the  income  of  foreign  investors 
from  our  securities  will  be  reduced  to  about  one-half ;  for  all  the  divi- 
dends and  most  of  the  interest  will  be  paid  in  the  depreciated  currency, 
and  the  bankers  will  require  gold  certificates  for  the  bills  of  remittance. 

Under  such  circumstances:  What  will  be  the  condition  of  foreign 
markets  for  our  securities?  What  of  our  own  market?  What  of  our 
general  trade? 

The  situation  is  very  serious  in  view  of  the  contemplated  necessary 
changes,  and  in  my  opinion  there  is  no  other  possible  remedy  but  some 
such  plan  as  that  sketched  above,  to  wit:  Raise  the  silver  currency 
to  the  gold  standard.  This  is  the  only  practical  remedy,  not  only  for 
the  present  but  for  all  time  and  for  all  countries. 

Jose  F.  de  Navarro. 


INFLUENCE  OF  HISTORIC  HOMES  ON  ENGLISH 

CHARACTER. 

I  HAVE  always,  for  two  special  reasons,  been  a  lover  of  America 
and  the  Americans.  First,  because  I  feel  an  Englishman's  pride  in 
the  thought  that  the  greatest  republic  the  world  has  ever  seen  took 
her  origin  from  my  own  people  and  was  created  by  men  who  went 
forth  from  the  shores  of  Great  Britain  and  whose  descendants  are  of 
our  own  flesh  and  blood ;  secondly,  because  I  am  convinced  that  we 
of  the  "  Old  World  "  have  much  to  gain  by  appreciation  of  an  inter- 
course with  our  transatlantic  cousins  in  the  removal  of  some  of  our 
insular  prejudices,  the  general  enlargement  of  our  ideas,  and  the  adop- 
tion of  broader  and  larger  views  upon  many  subjects  of  which  our 
home  education  has  probably  tended  to  circumscribe  and  limit  our 
knowledge. 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  pretend  that  the  advantage  of  more  intimate 
association  between  Englishmen  and  Americans  is  all  on  one  side. 
Such  a  statement  would  be  not  only  exaggerated  but  untrue.  For  if, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  progressive  and  "  go-ahead  "  spirit  upon  which 
the  citizens  of  the  "  New  World  "  with  justice  pride  themselves  tends 
to  quicken  and  stimulate  the  more  sedate  and  sluggish  nature  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  "Old  Country,"  on  the  other  hand,  the  latter  can 
boast  of  a  wealth  of  traditions  and  memories  which  are  invaluable  in 
the  education  of  a  people,  and  of  ancient  and  long-established  institu- 
tions which  are  well  worth  careful  study  as  being  the  channels  through 
and  by  which  the  spirit  of  freedom  has  hallowed  and  blessed  the 
efforts  of  the  patriots  by  whom  they  were  established  and  expanded 
in  days  gone  by.  It  would  seem,  then,  to  be  a  truth  which  admits  of 
no  denial,  that  to  knit  together  more  closely  the  ties  which  already 
connect  Great  Britain  with  America  is  an  object  praiseworthy  in 
itself  and  mutually  advantageous  to  both  countries.  Hence  it  fol- 
lows that  if  any  differences  of  sentiment  or  habit  between  the  two 
are  discernible  it  is  well  to  note  them  and  to  consider  the  relative 
effect  which  such  differences  may  produce  upon  the  natural  char- 
acter of  one  or  the  other  people. 

It  is  in  this  connection  that  I  desire  to  discuss  the  question  recently 
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propounded  to  me,  whether  it  was  to  the  advantage  or  the  disadvan- 
tage  of  the  United  States  that  the  American  people  are  in  the  habit  of 
living  to  a  great  extent  in  hired  houses,  constantly  changing  their 
place  of  residence,  and  not  stopping  to  "take  root."  If  the  practice 
to  which  allusion  is  here  made  be  so  general  as  to  deserve  the  title  of 
a  national  characteristic,  it  is  one  wherein  there  is  certainly  a  remark- 
able difference  between  Americans  and  ourselves.  Whether  for  good  or 
evil,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  tendency  and  the  desire  of  the  vast  majority 
of  Englishmen  to  make  and  keep  a  home  which  they  can  call  their 
own,  and  those  who  voluntarily  inhabit  hired  houses  must  be  a  com- 
paratively insignificant  minority  of  the  nation.  This  particular  feel- 
ing has  a  double  operation  upon  the  English  character  both  as 
regards  the  past  and  the  future.  As  an  Englishman  desires  to  pass 
on  to  his  children's  children  the  home  and  the  associations  the  pos- 
session of  which  has  so  greatly  enhanced  the  pleasure  of  his  own 
life,  so  he  loves  to  trace  back  his  descent  from  distant  ancestors 
and  prides  himself  upon  the  continuity  of  his  family  and  his 
family  ties.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  describe  the  attachment  to  home  and 
home  surroundings  which  is  cherished  by  all  classes  of  our  fellow- 
countrymen.  It  is  not  an  attachment  by  any  means  confined  to  the 
wealthy  and  educated  classes,  but  is  shared  as  well  by  the  peasant  as 
the  peer.  Throughout  the  whole  of  the  history  of  Great  Britain  since 
the  Norman  Conquest,  this  love  of  home  has  continued :  it  survived  the 
War  of  the  Roses,  the  upheaval  of  the  old  religion  under  the  rule 
of  Henry  YIII.,  the  tempestuous  times  of  the  Stuarts,  and  the  peaceful 
settlement  of  the  Crown  in  the  House  of  Hanover.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  it  has  been  sensibly  affected  by  the  strides  which  Great 
Britain  has  taken  upon  the  path  of  democracy  during  the  last  fifty 
years;  but  up  to  the  days  of  the  present  generation  it  has  undoubt- 
edly done  much  to  mould  the  character  and  to  direct  the  destinies  of 
our  branch  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  family. 

If  there  is  anything  to  be  said  against  this  feeling  of  attachment 
to  home,  it  will  of  course  take  the  form  of  an  assertion  that  it  tends  to 
keep  men  from  salutary  contact  with  their  fellow-men,  and  to  confine 
and  limit  them  within  a  circle  too  narrow  to  allow  of  the  development 
of  their  intellectual  powers  and  the  increase  of  their  general  knowl- 
edge. This,  however,  seems  rather  to  be  levelled  at  the  abuse  than 
at  the  existence  of  the  feeling  in  question.  In  former  times,  of  course, 
when  locomotion  was  expensive  and  difficult  and  educational  facilities 
far  less  available  than  to-day,  men  were  under  the  necessity  of  spend- 
15* 
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ing  much  of  their  time  at  home  and  in  discharging  the  duties  which 
came  to  their  hand  in  their  own  neighborhood.  But  the  introduction 
of  steam-power  and  the  general  advance  of  education  have  changed 
all  this  to  an  entirely  new  order  oE  things.  We  pass  daily  over  dis- 
tances which  our  grandfathers  would  have  thought  impossible  to  be 
surmounted  in  the  time  which  science  has  enabled  us  to  make  suffi- 
cient, and  although  we  may  still  love  and  cherish  our  home  and  its 
belongings  to  our  hearts'  content,  we  are  able  to  combine  with  this 
attachment  a  knowledge  of  other  places,  both  in  our  own  country  and 
abroad,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  in  every  way  advantageous  to  our- 
selves and  our  families. 

Whether  this  increased  facility  of  locomotion,  combined  with  other 
causes  which  have  recently  begun  to  operate,  will  eventually  lead  our 
people  to  approximate  to  the  American  predilection  for  hired  houses, 
is  a  problem  which  has  yet  to  be  solved.  There  are  doubtless  some 
who  would  welcome  such  an  approximation  as  a  national  advantage. 
They  would  say  that  it  would  be  a  move  in  the  right  direction — in 
the  direction  of  making  men  more  cosmopolitan,  less  tied  and  bound 
by  tradition,  sentiment,  and  habit,  and  more  lit  to  accommodate  them- 
selves to  the  ways  of  the  world  and  the  mutability  of  human  afiairs. 
I  am  not  sure,  however,  that  the  change  vv^ould  be  advantageous,  or 
indeed  that  it  would  be  possible  to  effect,  except  under  the  pres- 
sure of  some  national  disaster  which  should  cause  a  convulsion  in 
some  important  branch  or  branches  of  British  industry.  It  w^ould, 
in  the  first  place,  strike  a  double  blow  at  the  dearest  feelings  of  the 
average  Englishman.  It  would  gradually  deaden  and  diminish,  if  it 
did  not  ultimately  destroy,  his  reverence  for  the  past,  and  extinguish 
to  a  great  extent  his  hope  for  the  future.  Nor  am  I  speaking  at 
random  or  merely  hazarding  a  guess  when  I  speak  of  this  reverence 
and  hope.  It  is  their  combination  which  has  done  much  to  mould  the 
English  character,  and  the  result  may  be  discerned  in  the  study  of  our 
country  and  local  histories  from  one  end  of  England  to  the  other. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  quotations  upon  such  a  subject  without  ex- 
posing one's  self  to  the  charge  of  partiality  in  the  selection  of  particu- 
lar localities  and  individuals  and  to  the  more  easily  sustainable  accu- 
sation of  omitting  instances  which  might  strengthen  my  argument  and 
establish  my  position  more  fully  than  those  which  I  select.  I  must 
make  the  attempt,  however,  as  seems  best  to  me  at  the  moment,  and  I 
desire  to  show,  first,  how  the  old  historic  homes  of  England  have  again 
and  again  furnished  men  who  have  conspicuously  served  their  country, 
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and,  secondly,  how  tlie  love  of  home  in  the  humbler  ranks  of  life  has 
led  to  a  continuity  of  residence  in  the  same  localities  which  has  oper- 
ated in  the  direction  of  founding  a  patriotic  love  of  country  upon  the 
attachment  to  a  local  home. 

Probably  few  will  quarrel  with  me  if  I  take  for  my  first  instance 
of  the  connection  between  historic  families  and  historic  places  the  seat 
of  the  late  Prime  Minister  of  England,  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury.  Hat- 
field House,  in  the  county  of  Herts,  was  famous  before  the  lustre  of 
the  House  of  Cecil  added  to  its  glories.  Its  old  Saxon  name  (so 
Channey,  the  historian  of  Herts,  tells  us)  was  Heathfield,  "  from  the 
situation  upon  a  hill  and  the  barrenness  of  the  soil,"  though  other 
derivations  are  given  by  other  authorities.  In  the  old  Saxon  days 
Theodore,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterburj^,  called  a  synod  "  of  vener- 
able bishops  and  learned  men,"  at  which  a  declaration  was  made  of 
the  orthodox  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith  and  various  heresies 
were  repudiated.  The  place  belonged  to  the  Saxon  kings  until 
King  Edgar  bestowed  it  upon  the  monks  of  Ely,  and  when  King 
Henry  I.  converted  the  monastery  into  a  bishopric  the  bishops  of 
Ely  held  it  until  the  reign  of  King  Henry  VIII.  During  this  period 
the  principal  bishop  was  Morton,  who  was  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury in  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  and  who  rebuilt  the  palace  be- 
tween 1486  and  1500.  The  more  famous  connection,  however,  be- 
tween this  place  and  English  history  is  to  be  found  in  the  reigns  of 
Henry  VIII.  and  his  children,  all  of  whom  at  one  time  or  another  lived 
at  Hatfield,  which  had  been  acquired  from  the  Church  by  purchase. 
It  was  at  Hatfield  that  Edward  VI.  received  the  news  of  his  father's 
death,  and  at  the  same  place  that  Elizabeth  was  first  informed  of  her 
accession  to  the  throne.  It  was  not  until  the  fifth  year  of  King  James 
I.  that  the  Cecil  family  became  connected  with  Hatfield  in  the  person 
of  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  youngest  son  of  William  Cecil,  Lord  Burleigh, 
Queen  Elizabeth's  famous  minister.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
Cecils  of  Hatfield  are  the  younger  branch  of  the  family,  the  elder  branch 
(the  head  of  which  is  the  Marquis  of  Exeter)  possessinga  nother 
historical  mansion  in  Burghley  House,  Stamford,  one  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent of  the  Elizabethan  mansions  in  England.  Both  branches  have 
again  and  again  produced  men  who  in  various  capacities  have  done 
good  service  to  their  country,  and  whatever  judgment  men  of  different 
political  opinions  may  pass  upon  the  career  of  the  present  Marquis  of 
Salisbury  as  a  Minister  of  the  Crown,  no  one  will  deny  his  great  tal- 
ents, untiring  industry,  and  conspicuous  ability,  or  refuse  a  tribute  to 
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those  oratorical  powers  which  have  been  rivalled  by  so  few  of  his 
contemporaries. 

Passing  on  to  another  county,  we  shall  find  the  Berkelej-s  of 
Berkeley  Castle  in  Gloucestershire  affording  another  instance  of  the 
linking  together  of  families  and  localities  in  the  history  of  our  country. 
Here  we  have  a  Norman  castle,  no  doubt  of  immense  strength  at 
the  time  of  its  erection  and  long  afterward,  inhabited  by  a  family 
whose  names  occur  again  and  again  in  English  history.  In  the  wars 
between  King  Stephen  and  the  Empress  Maud  the  Berkeley  of  the 
day  V7as  a  follower  of  the  former,  and  was  in  consequence  forced  to 
yield  his  castle  to  Eobert  Fitzhardinge,  who  was  the  principal  cham- 
pion of  the  empress  and  whose  family  afterward  took  the  name  of 
Berkele}^  Here  it  was  that  Edward  II.  was  murdered,  though  the 
Lord  Berkeley  of  the  day  was  acquitted  of  any  participation  in  the 
crime  and  was  afterward  persona  grata  at  the  Court  of  Edward  III. 
This  is  one  of  the  oldest  families  and  oldest  peerages  in  the  country, 
and  the  name  appears  constantly  in  historical  records. 

Let  us  change  the  scene  again  and  come  to  Penshurst  Place  in 
Kent,  which  to  every  Englishman  is  associated  with  the  name  of  Sid- 
ney. Here  dwelt  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  described  by  Camden  as  "  the 
great  glory  of  his  family,  the  great  hope  of  mankind,  the  most  lively 
pattern  of  virtue,  and  the  glory  of  the  world."  He  was  the  grandson 
of  one  of  the  commanders  of  the  English  at  Flodden  fight  and  great- 
uncle  of  the  celebrated  Algernon  Sidney,  who  suffered  on  Tower  Hill, 
and  of  Doroth}^,  Countess  of  Sunderland,  the  "  Sacharissa  "  of  the  poet 
Waller.  Penshurst  is  one  of  the  loveliest  spots  in  one  of  the  loveliest 
counties  in  England.  The  great  wood  of  Kent,  now  popularly  known 
as  "  The  Weald,"  was  doubtless  enriched  in  olden  times  by  many  noble 
trees,  but  probably  none  have  been  so  well  preserved  as  those  of 
Penshurst,  hallowed  as  they  are  by  traditions  connected  with  the 
Sidney  family  and  immortalized  by  the  verses  of  more  than  one  Eng- 
lish bard.  It  was  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  sister,  the  Countess  of  Pem- 
broke, that  Ben  Jonson  wrote  his  famous  epitaph,  and  the  same  poet 
sang  the  praises  of  the  trees  as  well  as  Waller.  Penshurst  was  orig- 
inally possessed  by  Sir  Stephen  de  Peneshurste  {temp,  Edward  I.)  and 
does  not  seem  to  have  come  into  possession  of  the  Sidney  family  until 
the  reign  of  Edward  YL,  who  granted  it  to  the  Sir  William  Sidney  of 
Flodden  Field  fame,  since  which  it  has  remained  in  the  family.  The 
baronial  hall  is  supposed  to  be  the  most  perfect  of  its  kind  in  the 
kingdom,  while    the  minstrels'  gallery,  the  gateway  tower,  and  the 
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tapestry  room  are  features  of  great  interest,  and  the  family  pictures 
are  enough  of  themselves  to  justify  a  visit  to  this  historic  place. 

In  the  same  county,  close  to  the  town  of  Sevenoaks,  we  have  the 
House  of  Knole,  the  date  of  which  is  not  known,  although  its  history 
can  be  accurately  traced  from  the  time  of  King  John,  when  the  name 
of  the  possessor  was  De  Brent,  whom  Camden  designates  "  a  desperate 
fellow,"  and  who  in  fact  rebelled  against  the  king  and  was  banished. 
This  place  changed  owners  frequentlj^,  until  Queen  Elizabeth  be- 
stowed it  in  1569  upon  Thomas  Sackville,  Baron  Buckhurst  and  first 
Earl  of  Dorset.  He  spent  much  money  upon  it  and  is  said  to  have 
had  two  hundred  workmen  continually  employed.  The  place  is  enor- 
mous, with  sixty  staircases  and  rooms  and  galleries,  upon  which  a  vol- 
ume might  be  written.  "  The  King's  Bedroom  "  alone  is  said  to  have 
cost  twenty  thousand  pounds,  while  the  value  of  the  objects  of  art 
with  which  the  house  is  filled  is  simply  incalculable.  One  room  is. 
devoted  to  the  pictures  of  Court  beauties  by  Sir  Peter  Lely.  Many 
of  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller's  masterpieces  are  here,  while  the  famous 
"Brown  Gallery  "  is  ornamented  with  pictures  of  the  Holbein  school, 
and  Correggio,  Tintoretto,  and  Salvator  Kosa  have  all  contributed  to 
the  embellishment  of  this  noble  mansion.  The  Sackvilles  were  known 
to  English  history  long  before  their  acquisition  of  Knole,  for  they 
trace  back  their  pedigree  to  a  period  before  the  Norman  Conquest  and 
are  several  times  mentioned  in  subsequent  English  history.  Since 
Knole  fell  to  them  they  have  still  been  associated  with  historical 
events.  It  was  the  Earl  of  Dorset  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  who  re- 
took the  royal  standard  at  the  battle  of  Edgehill,  and  who  is  said  to 
have  been  so  much  affected  by  the  execution  of  his  royal  master  that 
he  never  after  stirred  out  of  his  house.  The  Parliament  seized  Knole, 
with  the  rest  of  his  property,  but  his  son  re-purchased  it  after  the 
restoration.  Members  of  this  family  have  since  held  the  offices  of  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Sussex,  Lord  Chamberlain  of  the  Household,  Constable 
of  Dover,  and  Lord  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports ;  one  of  them,  namely, 
the  first  Duke  (so  created  in  1720),  was  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Kent  and 
twice  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  others  have  constantly  served 
their  country  in  various  capacities. 

It  would  be  easy  to  carry  on  the  list  of  historic  places  and  families 
to  an  almost  indefinite  extent.  For  a  longer  or  shorter  period  of  time, 
great  families  and  great  places  have  had  an  historical  connection  in 
every  county  of  England.  The  House  of  Cavendish  can  boast  of  its 
Chatsworth,   the  Bentincks  of  Welbeck  Abbey;   the  Grevilles  have 
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their  Warwick  Castle,  the  Duke  of  Kutland  his  Belvoir,  while  Ahi- 
wick  Castle,  Trentham  Hall,  Cawdor  Castle,  St.  Giles,  and  a  vast 
number  of  other  places  bring  constantly  before  us  the  close  association 
between  the  historic  homes  and  historic  families  of  England.  It  may, 
however,  be  said  that  in  other  countries,  at  least  to  a  certain  extent, 
the  possessors  of  large  landed  properties  have  played  a  not  inconsider- 
able part  in  the  history  of  their  respective  countries,  and  that  my  case 
is  hardly  made  out  while  I  confine  myself  to  the  palatial  residences 
and  vast  possessions  of  the  British  nobility  and  gentry.  For  the  most 
part  these  have  had  little  temptation  to  leave  their  ancestral  homes 
or  to  live  in  any  houses  but  their  own. 

In  order  to  study  the  real  habits  and  predilections  of  the  native 
we  must  descend  in  the  social  scale  and  pursue  our  inquiries  among 
those  classes  whose  homes  are  of  a  somewhat  hnmbler  character  than 
those  which  we  have  hitherto  described.  To  do  this  I  need  only  take 
up  at  random  some  of  the  county  histories  which  relate  the  particulars 
of  many  families  and  many  houses  of  a  calibre  in  a  greater  or  lesser 
degree  inferior  to  the  possessors  of  "  historic  "  mansions.  I  open  "  The 
History  of  Norfolk  "  (Blomlield  and  Parkin,  published  in  1769),  and 
the  first  page  I  look  at  contains  an  account  of  the  parish  of  Stratton 
and  of  its  principal  family,  that  of  Marsham,  who  took  their  name 
from  a  neighboring  village  so  called,  where  they  lived  in  the  time  of 
Henry  I.,  and  Kobert  de  Marsham  came  to  Stratton  somewhere  about 
1400.  The  family  seems  to  have  remained  at  Stratton  down  to  the 
date  of  the  publication  of  this  history,  and  their  record  tells  us  of 
some  of  them  having  been  merchants,  some  clergymen,  some  members 
of  Parliament.  From  a  younger  son  of  one  of  them  descends  the 
family  of  the  Earl  of  Romney,  but  the  family  seat  of  Stratton  seems 
to  have  passed  on  from  generation  to  generation  and  to  have  been 
handed  down  from  father  to  son  until  the  present  time. 

I  take  up  the  next  volume  of  the  same  history  and  open  at  an 
account  of  the  family  of  Beaupre,  of  Beaupre  Hall  manor,  which  they 
seem  to  have  possessed  at  least  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 
and  to  have  handed  down  to  their  descendants  from  that  time  till  the 
present.  A  few  pages  further  on  I  find  the  account  of  the  lordship 
of  Wood-Dalling  and  how  the  Bailing  family  were  there  established 
before  the  Norman  Conquest  and  have  there  remained.  Then  if  I  turn 
to  the  histories  of  Worcestershire  and  Gloucestershire  I  find  the  same 
thing.  The  Amphlett  family  first  settled  in  Hadsor  in  the  time  of 
James  I.,  the  Walwyn-Graves  of  Mickleton  have  been  there  since  the 
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reign  of  Edward  lY.,  and  the  Berkeleys  of  Speclieley  or  Spetchley 
have  held  the  same  property  since  the  reign  of  Edward  VL,  having 
bought  it  of  the  Sheldons,  who  were  there  in  the  days  of  Henry  YII. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  every  county  in  England  tells  the  same 
tale,  and  that  all  over  the  island  families  have  taken  root  whose  pride 
and  pleasure  it  has  been  to  "keep  in  the  family  "  the  lands  upon 
which  they  have  built  their  homes  and  to  connect  the  past  with  the 
future  of  their  country  by  a  continuous  residence  and  habitual  dis- 
charge of  public  duty.  It  is  beyond  doubt  that  the  same  feeling  has 
always  existed  among  the  humbler  classes  in  England,  but  it  is  of 
course  less  susceptible  of  proof,  inasmuch  as  their  pedigrees  and  family 
histories  are  not  recorded  in  the  same  way  as  the  fortunes  and  vicissi- 
tudes of  peers  and  gentry.  If,  however,  we  consult  the  poll-books  of 
contested  elections  which  were  frequently  published  before  the  estab- 
lishment of  secret  voting,  we  shall  find  the  same  names  occurring 
more  or  less  frequently,  showing  that  continuity  of  residence  existed 
among  the  small  freeholders  as  well  as  among  their  greater  neighbors. 

The  general  influence  of  locality  upon  character  has  been  fre- 
quently discussed  and  universally  recognized.  In  mountainous  regions 
we  expect  to  find  a  hardy  race  of  men ;  in  tropical  climates  a  more 
enervating  effect  is  produced  upon  the  inhabitants ;  in  cities  and  sea- 
ports the  busy  markets  of  the  world  are  filled  by  a  more  astute  and 
enterprising  class  than  is  commonly  encountered  in  the  more  sparsely 
populated  rural  countries  of  the  world.  In  short,  everything  goes  to 
prove  that  the  powers  and  capacities  of  men,  both  physical  and 
mental,  are  directly  and  largely  affected  by  the  accident  of  their  birth. 
If  it  be  granted  that  this  is  true  as  regards  nations  and  communities  of 
men,  it  will  be  readily  admitted  that  it  holds  equally  good  in  the  cases 
of  families  and  of  individuals.  The  character  of  an  individual  is 
sensibly  affected  by  the  place  of  his  birth  as  well  as  by  the  circum- 
stances which  have  surrounded  his  early  life. 

The  home  of  the  child  is  the  making  or  marring  of  the  man,  and 
according  to  the  start  which  is  given  him  at  home,  the  passage  of  his 
after-life  is  likely  to  be  satisfactory  or  the  reverse.  In  connection 
with  this  general  truth  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  love  of  home 
is  a  very  strong — often  a  predominant — sentiment  in  the  heart  of  an 
Englishman.  This  is  no  doubt  to  be  attributed  in  no  small  degree  to 
that  continuity  of  residence  of  which  I  have  said  so  much.  A  man 
generally  has  a  kind  of  affection  for  the  place  in  which  he  was  born, 
and  that  affection  is  increased  by  the  knowledge  that  his  father  and 
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grandfather  were  born  there  before  bim  and  that  his  descendants  will 
probabl}^  have  the  same  birthplace.  He  feels  that  he  belongs  to  the 
place  and  the  place  to  him,  and  upon  that  feeling  the  love  of  the  coun- 
try in  which  that  place  is  situated  is  built  and  cherished  till  it  becomes 
a  dominant  passion.  Hence,  then,  to  a  very  great  extent  springs  the 
love  of  Englishmen  for  their  country.  Without  intending  the  dispar- 
agement of  any  other  nation  or  people,  I  believe  there  are  probably 
none  to  whom  the  word  "  home  "  carries  with  it  such  magic  as  it  does  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  a  feeling  which  has  absolutely 
nothing  to  do  with  class  or  creed ;  it  rises  superior  to  the  prejudices  of 
either  one  or  the  other;  it  is  indigenous  to  our  people  and  is  shared  by 
all  creeds  and  all  classes. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  historic  homes  of  which  I  have  been 
writing  have  not  only  done  much  for  their  possessors  and  have 
stimulated  the  great  families  to  which  they  belonged  to  take  an  active 
and  leading  part  in  the  service  of  their  country,  but  have  exercised  a 
larger  and  wider  influence  upon  that  country's  destinies,  by  exciting 
the  patriotism  and  awakening  the  enthusiasm  of  the  nation  at  large 
and  especially  of  their  immediate  neighbors.  For  it  is  beyond  doubt 
that  the  retainers  of  the  old  barons  of  former  times  and  the  friends  and 
neighbors  of  those  who  flourished  when  the  days  of  feudalism  had 
passed  away  cherished  the  traditions  of  those  ancient  houses  as  some- 
thing which  belonged  partly  to  themselves  and  were  proud  of  their 
association  with  the  glories  of  the  families  whose  courage  and  wisdom 
had  been  conspicuous  in  the  annals  of  their  country.  And  so,  indeedf 
down  to  a  very  recent  period,  certain  names  have  always  been  popular 
in  certain  counties,  not  so  much  from  individual  merit  as  from  the 
memories  of  the  past  by  which  those  names  have  been  hallowed  and 
the  recollection  of  public  services  rendered  by  their  owners  at  some 
time  or  other  in  their  countrj^'s  history.  This  recognition  of  the  claim 
of  old  names  upon  popular  sentiment  has  been  to  a  certain  extent 
kept  alive  and  encouraged  by  the  local  expenditure  consequent  upon 
the  keeping  up  of  a  "great  house  "  and  the  generous  hospitality  for 
which  so  many  of  the  owners  of  such  places  have  been  celebrated. 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that,  for  good  or  evil,  the  feeling 
in  question  is  probably  on  the  wane.  The  legislation  which  has 
brought  about  the  present  heavy  depression  of  the  agricultural  inter- 
est has  struck  a  deadly  blow  at  the  sentiment  which  formerly  existed 
among  all  classes  engaged  in  agriculture.  Country  life  of  to-day 
widely  differs  from  the  country  life  of  our  earlier  years.     Farmers  are 
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no  longer  the  thriving  class  of  past  times,  nor  can  thej  see  the  justice 
of  the  system  which  compels  them  to  sell  their  produce  for  less  than 
the  cost  of  production.  The  laborers,  meanwhile,  have  been  taught 
by  politicians  of  a  certain  school  that  their  employers,  the  squires 
and  the  parsons,  have  kept  them  from  some  unknown  state  of  pros- 
perity in  which  they  ought  long  since  to  have  been  landed,  and  are 
consequently  becoming  discontented,  and  for  some  time  past  have 
been  leaving  the  rural  districts  to  seek  employment  in  the  towns. 
The  effect  upon  historic  houses  and  historic  families  has  been  one  that 
cannot  be  ignored.  Wherever  these  have  depended  upon  agricultural 
rents,  incomes  have  been  so  materially  reduced  as  to  render  impossi- 
ble the  expenditure  by  means  of  which  the  localities  in  which  they 
exist  were  formerly  benefited  and  enriched.  In  many  cases  the 
owners  of  such  places  have  been  driven  from  their  homes,  unable  to 
encounter  the  expenses  incident  to  them  with  incomes  so  reduced. 

Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  side  by  side  with  this  state  of  things 
there  has  grown  up  a  party  in  England  which  sets  itself  to  attack  and 
depreciate  the  ancient  peerage  and  landed  aristocracy  of  Great  Britain 
and  to  preach  doctrines  of  a  socialistic  character  throughout  the  land. 
Such  doctrines  have  of  course  a  direct  tendency  to  abolish  the  esteem 
and  regard  in  which  noble  families  were  formerly  held,  thereby  to 
weaken  respect  and  reverence  for  the  past  and  to  diminish  any  affec- 
tion for  localities  which  is  in  any  degree  founded  upon  such  reverence 
and  respect.  They  doubtless  tend  to  make  men  more  cosmopolitan, 
but  in  so  doing  they  cannot  fail  to  weaken  the  ties  of  home,  of  kin- 
dred, and  of  locality.  If  men  are  led  to  believe  that  it  is  the  sign  of 
independence  and  freedom  to  envy  and  hate  those  who  are  above 
themselves  in  the  social  seats,  to  disregard  distinctions  of  rank,  and 
to  aim  at  a  universal  equality,  they  do  not  care  to  stay  in  places 
where  these  opinions  are  refuted  by  the  practical  every -day  life  around 
them.  And  as  they  feel  themselves,  wisely  or  unwisely,  more  and 
more  citizens  of  the  world,  they  have  the  less  desire  to  found  a  family 
in  any  particular  locality  or  to  establish  themselves  in  a  permanent 
home.  The  two  things  go  largely  together.  When  a  man  once  settles 
down  in  a  home  he  likes  to  feel  not  only  that  it  is  his  own,  but  that 
it  will  be  his  children's  property  after  he  is  gone  and  that  he  will 
have  founded  a  family  which  may  transmit  his  name  to  distant  poster- 
ity. But  a  man  who  has  learned  to  care  little  about  a  home  will  also 
care  little  to  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  a  family  to  whom  he  would 
have  and  desires  to  have  no  home  to  bequeath. 

Brabourne. 
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The  present  condition  of  political  affairs  in  tlie  United  States  is 
full  of  interest  to  tlie  student  of  politics.  Within  the  last  few  weeks 
such  different  commentators  upon  current  events  as  the  New  York 
"  Tribune  "  and  the  New  York  "  Evening  Post  "  have  both  stated  ex- 
plicitly that  in  1884  the  result  of  the  Presidential  election  was  not  so 
much  the  success  of  Mr.  Cleveland  as  the  defeat  of  his  antagonist.  It 
may  be  assumed  that  an  explanation  concurred  in  by  such  diverse 
critics  is  not  far  from  the  truth.  In  1888  and  in  1892,  however,  the 
case  was  different.  In  1888  it  was  Mr.  Cleveland  who  was  defeated 
and  in  1892  it  was  Mr.  Cleveland  who  was  elected.  In  the  mean 
while,  the  issue  of  the  election  in  1892  was  to  this  extent  the  triumph 
of  the  Democratic  party,  that  it  had  met  to  the  satisfaction  of  inde- 
pendent men  by  renominating  Mr.  Cleveland,  the  principal  test  to 
which  it  had  been  so  far  subjected.  Probably  no  one  will  question 
the  statement  that  Mr.  Cleveland's  defeat  in  1888  was  due  chiefly  to 
his  celebrated  tariff  message  of  1887,  and  to  his  attitude  toward 
pension  legislation  as  indicated  by  his  numerous  vetoes  of  private 
pension  bills.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  his  election  in  1892, 
so  far  as  he  himself  is  concerned,  was  due  primarily  to  the  same 
causes  that  led  to  his  defeat  in  1888.  The  logic  of  events,  no  less 
than  the  logic  of  argument,  had  been  on  his  side  in  the  interval. 
There  was,  however,  added  to  this  element  in  the  situation  in  1892 
the  growth  in  public  confidence  in  the  man,  springing  at  once  from 
his  dignified  bearing  at  all  times  and  from  his  courageous  attitude 
toward  the  silver  question  and  other  public  questions.  Men  could  not 
perceive  that  he  ever  permitted  himself  to  refrain  from  a  public  duty 
or  to  modify  a  public  utterance  out  of  a  desire  to  secure  from  his 
party  a  renomination  in  1892.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  seen  bravely 
to  have  antagonized  on  the  silver  question  what  was  known  to  be  a 
powerful  section  of  his  party,  if  not  absolutely  a  majority  of  it.  This 
attitude  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Cleveland  undoubtedly  won  for  him  the 
personal  regard  and  confidence  of  vast  numbers  of  the  people.  Some 
one  has  said  of  Mr.  Gladstone  that  his   unparalleled   influence  has 
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been  largely  due  to  his  splendid  courage,  because  democracies 
above  everything  else  honor  that  quality  in  a  public  man.  It  may 
seem  sometimes  as  though  democracies  were  more  ready  to  follow  the 
leader  who  speaks  to  them  smooth  things  and  the  things  they  like  to 
hear,  but  they  reserve  their  abiding  confidence  nevertheless  for  the 
leader  who  commands  their  respect.  The  result  of  1892,  therefore,  was 
to  this  extent  Mr.  Cleveland's  personal  triumph. 

But  it  was  the  triumph  of  the  Democratic  party,  also,  in  this  re- 
spect, that  the  Democratic  party  had  renominated  Mr.  Cleveland 
under  circumstances  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  political  parties. 
It  never  was  heard  of  before  that  a  great  party  should  nominate 
a  man  for  the  Presidency  against  the  unanimous  protest  of  the 
regular  delegation  from  his  own  State  and  in  the  face  of  their  active 
and  earnest  opposition.  When  the  Democracy  as  a  national  party, 
under  these  circumstances,  nominated  Mr.  Cleveland  for  President  in 
the  summer  of  1892,  and  did  so,  not  simply  in  spite  of  his  attitude  on 
public  questions,  but  emphatically  because  his  attitude  was  what  it 
was  and  because  he  was  the  man  he  was,  the  Democratic  party  pur- 
sued a  course  that  entitles  it  to  claim  the  victory  that  was  won  as  its 
own  victory,  no  less  than  Mr.  Cleveland's.  The  opportunity,  there- 
fore, that  results  from  a  triumph  so  complete  is  the  opportunity  of 
the  Democratic  party  as  well  as  of  its  President.  It  may  be  simply 
stated  as  the  opportunity  to  intrench  the  party  for  a  long  period  in 
the  confidence  of  the  American  people,  as  it  has  succeeded  in  winning 
their  confidence  for  the  moment. 

The  question  will  naturally  recur,  "  How  is  this  to  be  done?  "  The 
answer  would  seem  to  be  as  simple  as  the  question.  It  is  to  be  done 
by  adhering  to  the  policies  and  the  ideals  that  have  won  for  it  its  vote 
of  confidence.  In  the  public  view,  those  policies  and  those  ideals  are 
embodied  in  Mr.  Cleveland,  for  the  moment,  and  are  represented  by 
him  more  evidently  than  they  are  to  be  found  in  any  other  form.  At 
least  it  is  in  the  form  in  which  Mr.  Cleveland  has  expressed  them  and 
in  his  embodiment  of  them  that  these  policies  and  ideals  have  com- 
mended themselves  to  the  American  people. 

Mr.  Cleveland  has  clearly  stated  in  his  inaugural  address  that  the 
distribution  of  spoils  is  one  of  the  methods  in  which  the  purity  of  the 
people  is  most  frequently  debauched.  If  the  Democratic  party  fails  to 
support  Mr.  Cleveland  in  adhering  to  this  doctrine,  and  on  the  other 
hand  does  what  it  can  to  break  him  down,  the  Democratic  party  to  that 
extent  will  forfeit  the  confidence  of  the  large  numbers  of  people  who 
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care  next  to  nothing  who  hold  the  vast  number  of  subordinate  places 
under  the  Government,  but  who  care  very  much  for  honest  and  effec- 
tive administration  and  for  nominations  and  elections  that  declare  the 
will  of  the  people  untrammelled  by  the  manipulations  of  office-holders. 
The  organization  of  a  party  is  always  likely  to  place  it  in  a  false  posi- 
tion in  this  respect,  because  the  party  machinery  is  very  likely  to  be 
controlled  by  the  men  who  want  offices.  Nevertheless,  no  student  of 
current  American  history  during  the  last  twenty  years  can  doubt  for 
a  moment  that  a  constantly  increasing  number  of  citizens  follow  the 
lead  of  the  party  machine  with  less  and  less  alacrity.  The  Democratic 
party  of  recent  years  has  had  the  advantage  of  representing  the  pop- 
ular policy  with  reference  to  the  tariff.  I  cannot  believe  it  possible 
that  the  Eepublican  party  will  permanently  antagonize  Democracy 
upon  a  policy  that  deliberately  asks  the  greatest  manufacturing  people 
on  the  face  of  the  globe  to  maintain  all  its  industries  on  stilts  instead 
of  permitting  them  to  rest  upon  solid  ground.  It  behooves  the  Democ- 
racy, therefore,  if  it  wishes  to  remain  in  power,  to  commend  itself 
while  it  can  to  the  men  who  care  so  much  for  principle  that  they  have 
broken  with  their  old  party  rather  than  be  recreant  to  their  convictions. 
Mr.  Cleveland's  appointment  of  Judge  Gresham  as  Secretary  of 
State  seems  to  me  to  have  chiefly  this  significance,  that  he  wishes  to 
intimate,  so  far  as  he  can  do  so,  to  the  large  numbers  of  men  who  are 
out  of  the  Eepublican  party  as  to  present  issues,  and  yet  not  in  the 
Democratic  party,  that  the  Democratic  party  is  their  true  home.  Such 
men,  while  largely  in  sympathy  with  the  Democratic  party  of  recent 
years  in  national  policy,  have  been  fearful  of  it  and  are  largely  fearful 
of  it  still,  because  in  the  North  in  the  great  centres  of  population  where 
Democracy  is  strongest  the  administration  of  local  affairs  and  often  of 
State  affairs  has  not  been  conducted  by  genuinely  democratic  methods 
or  upon  genuinely  democratic  principles.  There  has  been  no  principle 
discernible  in  the  action  of  the  Democracy  in  its  control  of  cities  other 
than  the  principle  of  making  strong  the  local  machine,  and  that 
machine,  when  it  has  become  strong,  has  not  been  readily  subject  to 
the  control  of  the  great  body  of  Democratic  sentiment.  It  has  been 
operated,  often  in  defiance  of  public  sentiment,  by  one  strong  will  or 
by  a  small  company  of  men  who  are  in  no  sense  representative  in 
their  method  of  selection  or  appointment ;  and  it  has  been  operated, 
in  many  cities,  in  the  view  of  these  independent  men,  to  further  pri- 
vate interests  more  consistently  than  to  advance  the  public  good. 
In  the  matter  of  nominating  Mr.  Cleveland,  as  has  been  said,  the  De- 
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mocracj  of  the  country  disregarded  the  strongest  of  these  local 
machines  and  compelled  it  to  do  the  bidding  of  the  national  Democ- 
racy. The  question  now  is  whether  the  Democracy  of  the  nation  will 
support  Mr.  Cleveland  in  his  administration,  or  whether  it  will  suffer 
the  machine,  nationally,  to  bring  the  party  into  the  same  distrust  that 
attaches  to  it  locally.  In  the  State  of  New  York,  in  particular,  the 
question  takes  on  a  special  aspect.  It  is  conceivable  that  a  New 
York  Democrat  might  naturally  have  said  to  himself  of  recent  3^ears, 
"  I  cannot  afford  to  fight  the  machine  locally  or  in  my  State  while 
my  party  is  out  of  power  in  the  nation,  for  if  I  do  the  national 
policies  in  which  I  believe  and  which  are  so  far-reaching  in  their 
effects  must  be  indefinitely  postponed."  What  is  to  be  the  attitude 
of  such  an  one  now?  Will  the  Democracy  of  New  York,  so  far 
as  it  sympathizes  with  the  national  Democracy  in  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Cleveland,  continue  the  policy  of  local  submission  to  the  utmost 
rigor  of  the  machine  that  misrepresented  it  at  Chicago,  and  to  the  city 
organizations  as  at  present  administered  and  directed,  or  will  it 
choose  the  course  taken  by  the  party  at  large  in  national  convention 
assembled,  and  bid  the  machines  do  their  worst?  Is  the  Democ- 
racy of  New  York  prepared  to  accept  defeat  unless  success  means 
truly  representative  government  and  honesty  in  public  affairs? 

Phillips  Brooks  used  to  say  that  a  man  could  be  known  by  the 
things  he  could  do  without  and  the  things  he  could  not  do  without; 
that  the  culminating  condemnation  of  the  drunkard,  for  example,  was 
to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  he  could  do  without  his  own  self-respect 
and  the  respect  of  his  friends,  but  he  could  not  do  without  his  misera- 
ble dram.  Multitudes  of  men,  the  country  over,  are  considering  the 
Democracy  from  this  point  of  view.  Such  men  do  not  wish  to  be 
permanently  between  the  two  parties.  They  have  voted  recently  with 
the  Democracy  nationally  and  have  voted  against  it  locally,  Mr. 
Cleveland's  nomination  and  election  in  1892,  with  all  its  attendant 
circumstances,  and  now  his  appointment  of  Judge  Gresham  as  Secre- 
tary of  State,  have  caused  them  to  ask  themselves  the  question  whether 
after  all  they  do  not  belong  with  the  Democracy  rather  than  with  the 
Eepublicans.  They  are  waiting,  perhaps,  to  see  what  the  Democracy 
can  do  without  and  what  it  cannot  do  without.  If  the  policies  and 
the  ideals  for  which  Mr.  Cleveland  stands  are  subordinated  to  the 
strife  for  offices,  or  if  it  appears  that  Democratic  policies  in  the  nation 
are  only  to  be  carried  out  by  handing  over  cities  and  States  perma- 
nently to  the  dominion  of  machines  that  strangle  free  government  at 
16 
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its  birth,  then  such  men  are  likely  to  return  to  their  old  party  as  soon 
as  they  can  do  so  without  being  false  to  their  convictions.  In  a  single 
word,  the  Democracy  is  fairly  on  trial  in  the  eyes  of  multitudes  of  men 
who  have  not  hitherto  been  friendly  to  it.  Will  it  draw  these  men 
permanently  into  its  own  ranks,  or  will  it  convince  them  that  there  is 
no  place  in  the  Democratic  party  for  them?  These  men  have  been 
sufficiently  numerous  of  late  years  to  turn  the  scales  in  many  of  the 
States  from  one  party  to  the  other.  Mr.  Cleveland  has  won  from  them 
a  regard  for  Democracy  they  have  not  felt  before.  He  seems  disposed 
to  turn  this  regard  into  actual  fellowship.  Will  the  Democratic  party 
let  him  do  it?     That  is  one  aspect,  at  least,  of  the  party's  opportunity. 

Seth  Low. 


FITSTANCIAL  DANGER  FROM  THE  DEMOCRATIC 

CONGRESS. 

No  careful,  impartial  student  of  the  economical  development  of  the 
United  States  during  the  last  twenty-five  years  will  deny  that  symp- 
toms appear  on  every  side  showing  that  we  are  treading  on  dangerous 
ground,  dancing,  so  to  say,  on  a  volcano,  the  eruption  of  which,  sooner 
or  later,  may  seriously  injure  the  future  welfare  of  our  country. 
Those  who  are  dazzled  by  the  stupendous  wealth  accumulated  in  every 
direction  during  the  above-mentioned  period  will  feel  inclined  to  over- 
look the  disastrous  effects  which  these  otherwise  highly  gratifying 
results  have  exerted  on  the  thoughts,  views,  sentiments,  habits,  and 
morals  of  the  broad  masses  of  our  people. 

Only  the  other  day,  in  discussing  with  me  the  dark  outlook  of 
our  public  financial  affairs,  the  remedies  to  be  applied  to  correct  them, 
and  the  chances  for  their  correction  by  the  National  Government,  a 
gentleman  remarked:  "  Our  difficulties  lie  much  deeper.  We  have  a 
larger  number  of  spendthrifts  among  our  people  than  there  can  be 
found  among  any  other  civilized  nation.  The  highest  duties  will  not 
deter  them  from  buying  imported  goods,  and  no  danger-signals  can 
prevent  them  from  jumping  headlong  into  the  wildest  speculations." 
I  answered:  "  This  is  no  doubt  true,  but  the  reason  is  not  astonishing 
if  the  people  are  taught  by  men  whom  they  consider  their  leaders — by 
statesmen  who  are  intrusted  with  the  conduct  of  the  public  affairs — 
that  it  requires  only  an  enactment  of  Congress  to  raise  the  value  of 
sixty  per  cent  of  silver  to  the  value  of  one  dollar  of  gold.  It  is  but 
natural  that  they  do  not  listen  to  advices  of  frugality  and  economy, 
but  look  to  the  representatives  in  Congress  to  provide  them  with  any 
amount  of  money  so  as  to  indulge  in  their  habits  of  profligacy  and 
reckless  speculation." 

From  that  point  of  view  the  demands  of  the  Farmers'  Alliance  or 
Populist  party  to  issue  Treasury  notes  on  the  deposit  of  grain,  cotton, 
tobacco,  or  any  other  agricultural  product,  is  not  more  ridiculous  than 
the  present  practice  to  dump  the  proceeds  of  the  silver  mines  into  the 
national  Treasury  and  to  issue  therefor  Treasury  notes  interchange- 
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able  for  gold  or  silver  coin.  The  people  have  to  a  great  extent  lost 
sight  of  the  real  basis  and  character  of  money  as  a  standard  of  com- 
mercial intercourse.  They  believe  that  the  United  States  is  the  centre 
of  all  the  universe,  to  the  demands  and  whims  of  which  the  whole 
world  has  to  submit,  and  it  would  not  be  astonishing  to  hear  that  some 
bill  is  introduced  in  Congress  to  provide  for  the  amendment  and  ap- 
peal of  the  laws  of  nature.  If  such  views  were  entertained  by  a  larger 
or  smaller  number  of  uneducated  people  it  would  be  sad,  but  compre- 
hensible ;  but  that  they  are  shared  by  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
both  houses  of  Congress  is  an  incomprehensible  riddle,  and  this  heresy 
finds  an  equal  number  of  adherents  in  all  political  parties,  and  one 
must  be  more  hopeful  than  it  is  reasonable  to  be  by  a  view  over  the 
past  to  expect  that  by  the  ascendancy  of  the  Democrats  to  the  control 
of  both  branches  of  Congress  a  certain  radical  change  in  the  conduct 
of  our  national  financial  affairs  will  take  place. 

It  is  true  that  the  golden  lessons  contained  in  the  address  of  Presi- 
dent Cleveland  furnish  a  safe  guide  for  our  national  legislators,  and 
the  general  approval  with  which  they  have  been  received  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  should  strengthen  the  expectation  that  the  members  of 
his  party  in  both  houses  of  Congress  will  hasten  to  realize  the  expec- 
tations aroused  by  them  in  the  public  opinion.  It  can  be  confidently 
expected  that  the  able,  patriotic,  and  experienced  advisers  of  the  Presi- 
dent will  do  all  in  their  power  to  assist  the  Democratic  party  in  their 
work  to  redeem  the  people  of  the  United  States  from  the  dangers 
which  threaten  them,  but  it  is  nevertheless  as  true  that  if  Congress 
should  be  called  together  within  the  next  weeks  the  majority  in  both 
houses  would  present  a  pitiable  spectacle  of  their  inability  to  support 
the  administration  in  the  most  important  questions. 

A  most  superficial  acquaintance  with  the  views  prevailing  among 
a  great  number  of  the  members  of  Congress  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  outlook  for  the  next  future  is  a  rather  sad  one.  In  spite  of 
all  this,  there  is  no  reason  to  despair.  Dazzled  by  the  wild  chase 
after  success,  the  intellectual  faculties  of  some  of  our  otherwise  highly 
cultivated  public  men  have  become  unable  to  appreciate  the  gravity 
and  importance  of  the  laws  that  control  in  the  long  run  the  destiny  of 
human  life.  But  they  are  very  sharp  in  detecting  the  effects  of  mis- 
takes they  may  make,  and  it  is  therefore  to  be  hoped  that  as  soon  as 
the  disastrous  results  of  our  present  financial  policy  show  their  blight- 
ing influence  on  our  business  life  thev  will  hasten  and  use  all  their 
ingenuity  to  remedy  the  evils  they  have  exerted  themselves  formerly 
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to  bring  upon  us.  Certain  it  is,  if  the  Democratic  party  does  not 
understand  the  importance  of  the  present  situation,  does  not  listen  to 
the  admonition  of  the  administration,  and  perseveres,  in  spite  of  the 
latest  exactions,  in  the  wrong  course  which  some  of  the  members  are 
following,  its  triumph  will  be  a  very  short  one  and  they  will  have  to 
make  room  for  such  other  combinations  as  may  promise  and  prove  to 
be  capable  to  fulfil  the  mission  the  Democratic  party  has  been  called 
upon  to  undertake. 

Oswald  Ottendorfer. 


OUTLOOK  AND  DUTY  OF  THE  EEPUBLICAN  PAETY. 

Whenever  at  a  general  election  the  result  has  been  very  decisive, 
and  especially  when  that  result  involves  a  complete  change  of  political 
power,  one  always  hears  in  various  quarters  the  declaration  that  the 
defeated  party  is  about  to  disappear  utterly.  The  rest  of  the  predic- 
tion is  generally  misty,  and  we  are  left  to  suppose  that  there  is  to  be 
no  opposition — which  is  a  component  part  of  representative  govern- 
ment— but  that  all  men  are  to  beonerged  in  the  victorious  party  until 
in  some  distant  future  a  complete  rearrangement  of  new  parties  shall 
take  place.  I  think  I  am  not  mistaken  in  saying  that  such  predictions 
were  made  in  regard  to  the  Democratic  party  in  1864,  in  1868,  and  in 
1872.  I  know  that  they  were  freely  made  in  regard  to  the  Eepublican 
and  Democratic  parties  respectively  in  1884  and  in  1888.  It  is  there- 
fore not  surprising  that  the  same  refrain  should  now  be  heard  with 
reference  to  the  Eepublican  party,  defeated  at  the  last  election.  These 
prophecies  are  usually  uttered  by  sanguine  persons,  young  in  politics 
if  not  in  years,  who  hold  to  the  cheerful  belief  that  history  began 
when  they  first  entered  upon  the  field  of  public  affairs  and  that  all  is 
settled  forever  when  they  are  successful.  It  seems  a  pity  to  criticise 
a  theory  of  human  affairs  at  once  so  simple  and  satisfactory  to  those 
who  believe  in  it,  but  unluckily  there  seems  to  be  no  foundation  for 
this  one  either  in  fact  or  experience.  There  have  been  a  great  many 
elections  and  there  are  going  to  be  a  great  many  more,  and  the  for- 
tunes of  political  parties  are  going  to  vary  in  the  future  as  in  the  past. 
This  at  least  rests  on  the  teachings  of  history,  while  personal  expres- 
sions of  faith  in  the  future  of  the  party  to  which  one  belongs  count  for 
little. 

The  theory  that  political  parties  are  in  the  habit  of  being  wiped 
out  and  started  over  again  on  wholly  new  lines  rests  upon  an  entirely 
mistaken  conception  of  history.  People  fall  into  this  error  because 
they  confuse  names  with  realities.  It  does  not  follow  because  a  party 
name  has  changed  or  been  dropped  that  the  party  itself  has  disap- 
peared. There  are  indeed  few  things  more  permanent  than  party 
divisions  under  representative  government,  and  although  the  names 
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may  easily  change  from  time  to  time,  the  real  distinctions  between 
the  parties  alter  very  little.  Party  divisions  at  bottom  rest  on  the 
differences,  inherent  in  human  nature,  between  the  people  who  desire 
progress  and  those  whose  controlling  impulse  is  in  favor  of  keeping 
things  as  they  are.  This  fundamental  distinction  is,  like  human 
nature  itself,  subject  to  many  variations ;  but  although  often  obscured, 
it  is  in  the  last  analysis  the  true  line  of  demarcation  between  the  two 
great  political  forces  among  men,  one  of  movement  and  the  other  of 
inaction.  Both  these  forces  are  necessary  for  the  well-being  of  the 
body  politic,  and  in  their  conflict  from  year  to  year  they  make  the 
political  history  of  a  free  country.  A  glance  at  our  own  history  will 
show  the  truth  of  this  proposition  as  to  the  unimportance  of  party 
names  and  the  permanence  of  party  divisions. 

The  Democratic  party  traces  its  origin  to  the  days  when  Thomas 
Jefferson  organized  an  opposition  to  the  administration  of  Washington 
and  the  policies  of  Hamilton.  In  so  doing  it  is  perfectly  right,  and 
yet  the  party  which  Jefferson  led  to  victory  was  called  Eepublican 
and  bore  that  name  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  It  is  equally  true, 
although  the  name  changed  often er,  that  the  Eepublican  party  is  the 
direct  descendant  of  the  party  which  was  formed  to  support  Washing- 
ton and  Hamilton  and  which  has  been  known  at  different  times  as 
Federalist,  National  Eepublican,  and  Whig.  The  Federalist  party 
was  the  party  of  progress.  It  overthrew  the  old  system  of  the  Confed- 
eration, carried  through  the  Constitution,  and  in  its  twelve  years  of 
control  built  up  and  developed  the  National  Government.  Then  it  fell 
from  power.  It  had  done  more  in  the  way  of  government-building 
and  constructive  legislation  than  any  party  this  country  has  ever  seen, 
and  it  went  out  in  consequence.  It  went  out  not  because  its  work  was 
not  good  and  of  vast  importance,  but  because  the  party  of  construction 
and  progress  after  a  period  of  achievement  always  has  to  undergo  a 
period  of  exile,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  has  done  and  changed  so 
much  and  as  a  necessary  consequence  has  disturbed  so  many  people 
and  disarranged  so  many  things  to  which  they  were  accustomed. 

Jefferson  and  the  Eepublicans  came  into  power  in  1801  not  merely 
because  they  were  in  greater  sympathy,  whether  real  or  pretended, 
with  the  democratic  movement  of  the  age,  but  because  they  repre- 
sented the  forces  of  conservatism  and  even  of  reaction.  The  country 
had  wearied  of  change  and  advance,  of  energetic  and  active  govern- 
ment. It  wanted  rest.  Jefferson  and  his  followers  gratified  this  long- 
ing.   They  stood  for  the  separatist  as  opposed  to  the  national  principle, 
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for  strict  as  opposerl  to  liberal  construction  of  tlie  Constitution,  for  tlie 
rights  of  the  States  as  opposed  to  the  powers  of  the  Union,  for  the  halt 
instead  of  the  march.  In  other  words,  they  represented  so  far  as  it 
was  possible  a  return  to  the  old  system  and  habits  of  the  Confedera- 
tion as  opposed  to  the  progress  and  expansion  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment typified  by  the  Federalists.  For  a  time  this  controlling  differ- 
ence between  the  parties  was  obscured  by  the  questions  arising  from 
the  great  Napoleonic  struggle,  and  after  the  War  of  1812  there  came  a 
period  of  exhaustion  during  which  genuine  party  divisions  were  in 
abeyance  and  our  politics  were  given  over  to  a  mean  strife  of  personal 
factions.  It  was,  however,  only  a  question  of  time  when  the  old  differ- 
ences should  reassert  themselves,  and  the  election  in  1825  of  John 
Quincy  Adams,  a  Federalist  and  a  nationalist  by  birth,  training,  and 
habit  of  mind,  marked  the  revival  of  the  true  division  of  parties  as 
well  as  the  return  of  the  party  of  progress  to  power.  The  Adams  ad- 
ministration was  distinguished  by  the  extension  of  the  protective  sys- 
tem and  by  the  Panama  Congress,  an  effort  to  widen  our  influence  in 
South  America — both  characteristic  measures. 

In  the  years  which  followed,  economic  issues  predominated  until 
the  rise  of  the  anti-slavery  question  overshadowed  everything  else. 
The  Whig  party  as  then  constituted  failed  to  meet  this  question  and 
disappeared  in  name  from  the  scene.  But  the  change  was  more  ap- 
parent than  real,  for  the  Republican  party  which  then  arose  was  com- 
posed mainly  of  Northern  Whigs  with  some  additions  from  the  Demo- 
crats, and  inherited,  apart  from  the  slavery  question,  the  Whig  doctrines 
and  principles.  Then  again  the  old  and  lasting  lines  of  party  division 
were  obscured,  for  it  was  not  possible  to  draw  them  in  the  presence  of 
a  great  moral  question  like  that  ©f  slavery  and  of  a  struggle  for  na- 
tional rights  like  the  Civil  War.  Yet  none  the  less  it  was  the  party 
of  progress  that  fought  slavery  standing  across  the  pathway  of  modern 
civilization,  just  as  it  had  formed  the  Constitution,  while  the  party  of 
conservatism  clung  to  slavery  as  in  the  earlier  days  it  had  clung  to  the 
ideas  and  habits  of  the  old  Confederation. 

With  the  disappearance  of  the  war  issues,  the  country  entered 
again  upon  a  period  of  economic  and  domestic  questions  like  those 
which  prevailed  from  1824  to  1856,  only  that  now  there  is  no  anti- 
slavery  issue  looming  darkly  in  the  background  and  threatening  to 
ingulf  every  other  interest.  During  the  Whig  period  parties  were 
evenly  divided  and  the  alternations  in  political  power  were  rapid. 
William  Henry  Harrison  was  elected  by  one  of  the  most  overwhelm- 
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ing  majorities  ever  given  to  any  President,  but  four  years  later  his 
party,  headed  by  the  most  brilliant  of  popular  leaders,  was  defeated  at 
the  polls  by  a  comparatively  obscure  opponent.  Four  years  after  that 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  Democratic  statesmen  was  defeated 
by  a  successful  soldier  whose  political  principles  were  actually  un- 
known. Again  four  years  and  the  Democrats  came  in  with  such  a 
vast  majority  that  it  seemed  as  if  no  other  party  could  for  a  long  time 
even  hope  to  make  head  against  them.  Yet  in  two  years  more  they 
had  lost  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  1856  they  barely  saved  their 
President,  and  after  the  Congressional  election  of  1858,  despite  many 
victories,  they  never  again  regained  complete  control  of  all  branches 
of  the  National  Government  until  the  present  time. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  because  the  Whig  period  with  its  eco- 
nomic questions  and  close  party  votes  was  fruitful  of  quick  political 
changes,  therefore  this  period,  which  resembles  it  in  the  character  of  its 
questions  and  the  closeness  of  the  votes,  will  also  resemble  it  in  rapid 
party  alternations.  It  may  or  may  not  be  so.  No  man  can  tell,  and 
there  is  no  more  misleading  aphorism  than  the  one  of  which  some 
people  are  fond,  to  the  effect  that  history  repeats  itself.  I  have  enu- 
merated these  elections  of  the  past  merely  to  show  that  despite  all  kinds 
of  interruptions  and  deflections  the  two  great  parties  of  progress  and 
conservatism  have  steadily  endured,  and  that  we  may  therefore  reason- 
ably infer  that  they  will  continue  to  endure  and  that  they  will  alter- 
nate in  power  at  irregular  intervals  but  with  a  good  deal  of  evenness 
in  the  long  run.  The  contending  parties  will  not  die  out,  because  the 
difference  of  human  nature  upon  which  they  are  based  can  never  die. 

Moreover,  with  the  increase  of  the  number  of  voters  and  the  im- 
provement and  extension  of  the  party  organization,  even  a  nominal 
rearrangement  of  parties  is  much  more  difficult  than  it  was  forty  years 
ago.  Great  party  organizations  do  not  go  to  pieces  or  change  their 
lines  through  a  defeat  or  even,  as  has  been  proved  by  the  Democratic 
party,  through  a  series  of  defeats  complicated  with  armed  rebellion. 
Besides,  it  is  only  very  rarely  that  an  issue  like  that  of  slavery  comes 
along,  so  far-reaching  and  so  powerful  as  to  force  a  rearrangement. 
It  is  also  true  that  the  results  of  a  political  victory  often  give  an  effect 
of  a  much  greater  difference  of  strength  between  the  parties  than 
really  exists  in  the  vote  itself.  For  instance,  Mr.  Cleveland  is  a  minor- 
ity President  on  the  popular  vote  and  had  a  majority  of  that  vote  of 
854,088  against  him  last  November,  despite  his  overwhelming  pre- 
ponderance in  the  electoral  college.     What  is  still  more  significant,  he 
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received  only  26,694  more  votes  in  1892  than  in  1888,  showing  practi- 
cally no  growth  in  his  party  vote  in  four  years.  In  other  words,  the 
great  Democratic  victory  was  won  not  by  growth  of  its  vote  but  by 
the  division  of  its  opponents.  The  great  States  of  New  York,  Ohio, 
and  Indiana  showed  a  total  vote  less  than  that  of  four  years  ago. 
which  would  indicate  in  the  State  of  New  York  alone  about  200,000 
voters  who  did  not  exercise  the  franchise,  over  and  above  the  percent- 
age of  stay-at-homes  which  exists  at  every  election.  This  large  body 
of  absentees  cannot  be  set  down  to  accident,  for  abstention  from  vot- 
ing is  undoubtedly  one  way  of  expressing  the  voter's  wishes  and  may 
be  as  decisive  as  any  other  upon  the  fate  of  parties. 

This  abstention  was  very  largely  practised  in  the  three  States  I 
have  mentioned,  and  I  think  throughout  the  country  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree.  One  man's  guess  as  to  the  political  complexion  of  these 
stay-at-home  voters  is  as  good  as  another's,  but  the  interesting  facts 
which  these  figures  disclose  is  that  the  Presidential  vote  of  1892  was 
a  light  vote,  comparatively  speaking,  and  that  there  is  a  great  body  of 
voters  who  are  politically  an  unknown  quantity  and  sufficient  in  num- 
bers either  utterly  to  reverse  or  strongly  to  confirm  existing  political 
conditions  when  another  election  comes  around.  It  should  also  be 
remembered  that  as  the  Kepublicans  polled  in  round  numbers  5,000,- 
000  and  the  Democrats  5,500,000  votes,  the  difference  between  them 
was  only  four  and  a  half  per  cent,  a  very  narrow  margin  in  a  vote  of 
such  magnitude.  The  Democratic  vote  as  compared  with  1888  was 
practically  stationary,  while  the  Kepublicans  lost  400,000  in  round 
numbers.  The  Populists  alone  showed  a  vast  gain.  They  polled  a 
million  votes.  Here  again  is  another  unknown  quantity  which  may 
relapse  into  the  old  parties  or  extend  into  new  regions,  defeating  the 
Democrats  in  certain  States  as  it  already  has  the  Eepublicans.  Its 
high-blown  hopes  may  break  now,  or  it  may  get  another  million  votes 
before  its  absurdities  are  understood  and  exploded.  Never,  in  a  word, 
did  the  vote  at  a  Presidential  election  indicate  on  its  face  greater  un- 
certainty as  to  the  future. 

From  the  facts  of  past  elections,  therefore,  and  from  these  recent 
figures,  it  is  perfectly  apparent  as  a  matter  of  reason  that  the  two  great 
parties  of  American  politics  are  likely  to  continue  to  fight  their  battle 
along  their  opposing  line  of  political  thought  and  constitutional  con- 
struction with  varying  fortunes  in  the  future  as  in  the  past.  Beyond 
this  I  have  no  wish  to  hazard  predictions,  for  there  is  nothing  so  un- 
certain or  so  unprofitable  as  political  prophecy.     Even  as  to  the  most 
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immediate  future  the  uncertainties  are  very  great,  and  I  shall  content 
myself  here  with  merely  trying  to  state  the  situation  as  it  appears  to 
me.  Without  going  into  detail  as  to  the  issues  of  the  day.  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  say  that  there  are  two  questions  which  now  overshadow  all 
others  and  upon  the  decision  of  which  future  elections  will  turn.  One 
is  the  tariff.  The  Democrats  have  carried  the  country  upon  the  prop- 
osition that  protection  is  not  only  inexpedient,  but  that  it  is  un- 
constitutional and  therefore  illegal  and  wrong.  Unless  this  was  the 
blackest  lie  ever  incorporated  in  a  party  programme,  the  Democrats  as 
a  party  must  embody  in  legislation  the  principle  upon  which  they  won. 
There  may  be  degrees  of  inexpediency,  but  there  can  be  no  room  for 
paltering  about  a  system  which  the  party  in  power  has  declared  to  be 
unlawful.  Unless  the  victorious  party  is  absolutely  false  to  the 
plainest  kind  of  pledge,  which  they  cannot  be  without  running  upon 
certain  defeat,  they  must  sweep  protection  from  the  statute-books. 
They  must  wipe  out  everything  in  the  system  of  raising  revenue  which 
gives  protection  and  raise  their  necessary  revenue  by  methods  which 
can  give  no  protection  whatever.  This  they  ought  to  do  and  this  I 
believe  they  will  do. 

It  is  not  an  easy  task.  In  the  first  place,  they  are  the  party  of 
criticism  suddenly  called  to  the  work  of  construction.  It  is  simple  to 
make  perfect  tariffs  adapted  to  each  locality  on  the  stump  and  in  news- 
paper editorials.  It  is  more  difficult  to  make  even  an  imperfect  tariff 
in  Congress.  Yet  there  it  must  be  done.  If  the  system  which  they 
have  advocated  will  reduce  prices  without  lowering  wages  or  injuring 
the  industries  of  the  country,  not  a  moment  should  be  lost  in  putting 
that  system  in  force.  We  can  only  tell  whether  it  will  bring  these 
agreeable  results  by  experiment,  for  although  platitudes  are  pleasant 
and  invective  refreshing,  they  prove  nothing.  Let  the  experiment  be 
fairly  tried.  Whatever  its  result,  it  will  be  best  for  the  country  that 
the  trial  should  be  fairly  made.  If  the  new  system  is  successful,  we 
will  keep  it  and  the  Democrats  will  be  entitled  to  the  credit.  If  the 
new  system  fails  to  do  what  the  Democrats  have  claimed  for  it,  we 
ought  to  know  it,  and  then  we  can  revert  to  the  system  of  protection 
with  corresponding  credit  to  the  Eepublican  party.  But  it  is  high 
time  that  the  business  and  the  industries  of  the  country  should  have 
a  rest  from  ceaseless  uncertainty  and  agitation.  We  have  had  alto- 
gether too  much  of  threatened  change  for  our  business  health.  The 
country  rejected  the  free-trade  system  in  1860.  Now  in  1892  it  has 
voted  against  the  protective  system,  and  the  only  way  to  come  to  set- 
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tied  business  conditions  is  to  try  the  tariff  for  revenue  again  and  see 
whether  it  is  all  that  the  Democratic  fancy  paints  it.  If  it  is,  we  shall 
have  quiet  under  it.  If  it  is  not,  we  shall  return  quickly  to  the  pro- 
tective system  and  have  another  long  period  of  quiet  under  that.  The 
majority  ought  to  rule  in  Congress,  and  they  ought  to  have  full  re- 
sponsibility and  a  fair  field  to  try  their  experiment.  By  their  fruits 
we  shall  know  them,  and  the  duty  of  the  opposition  is  to  see  that  the 
country  understands  what  is  being  done  and  what  is  being  shirked  and 
evaded. 

The  other  great  question  and  the  more  perilous  of  the  two  by  far 
is  that  relating  to  silver.  By  long  years  of  concession  to  the  cheap- 
money  delusion,  we  have  reached  a  point  where  we  seem  to  be  on  the 
very  verge  of  passing  to  a  silver  basis  and  of  seeing  gold  at  a  pre- 
mium. With  this  question  the  new  administration  must  deal,  and  deal 
at  once.  We  are  now  buying  silver  and  issuing  gold  notes  against 
the  bullion  purchased,  and  at  the  same  time  we  are  doing  nothing  to 
increase  the  gold  reserve  which  protects  those  notes.  Mr.  Cleveland 
has  three  courses  open  to  him.  He  can  call  Congress  immediately  in 
extra  session  and  with  all  the  power  of  a  new  administration  force 
through  the  repeal  of  the  Sherman  Act  and  fight  it  out  on  this  line 
literally  "  if  it  takes  all  summer."  This  is  the  boldest  and  probably 
the  safest  and  surest  way  to  settle  the  silver  question,  although  it 
might  not  be  very  amusing  for  the  Democratic  party  at  this  precise 
moment.  This  plan,  however,  seems  to  have  been  abandoned.  Mr. 
Cleveland  very  naturally  shrinks  from  the  difficulties,  annoyances,  and 
perils  of  an  extra  session,  especially  as  the  "personally  conducted" 
tour  of  Mr.  Harrity  among  the  members  of  the  Fifty-third  Congress 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  either  welcome  or  successful.  The  next 
alternative  is  to  issue  bonds,  increase  our  permanent  debt,  and  main- 
tain our  gold  reserve,  relying  partly  on  this  heroic  measure  and  partly 
on  the  chapter  of  accidents  to  get  us  out  of  our  present  dangers. 
This  method  rumor  says  the  new  administration  is  about  to  adopt,  and 
one  cannot  help  looking  forward  with  a  pardonable  curiosity  to  the 
comments  of  the  free-silver  men  of  the  South  and  West  and  of  the 
Populists,  so  much  coddled  by  the  Democratic  party,  when  this  plan 
for  getting  gold  is  put  into  actual  operation.  The  last  expedient  is  to 
pay  out  the  reserve  of  $100,000,000  as  it  is  called  for  and  trust  wholly 
to  the  chapter  of  accidents  which  has  so  often  saved  us  before  to  come 
to  the  rescue  now. 

The  situation  is  a  very  serious  one  to  the  country  and  a  very  diffi- 
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cult  one  to  the  Democratic  party.  So  far  as  the  Democratic  party  is 
concerned  they  must  disappoint  somebody,  for  in  the  South  and  West 
they  promised  to  give  the  voters  free  silver,  while  in  the  East  they 
promised  to  repeal  the  Sherman  Act  and  coin  no  more  depreciated 
dollars.  This  combination  of  the  free-silver  men  and  the  gold  men  in 
the  part}^  and  of  the  Populist  and  the  Mugwump  as  allies  outside 
worked  beautifully  at  the  polls,  but  it  seems  more  picturesque  than 
useful  when  the  hour  of  action  and  fruition  has  arrived.  Under  these 
conditions  somebody  is  going  to  be  cheated  whichever  way  the  thing 
comes  out,  and  those  people  who  are  cheated  are  likely  to  resent  it. 
It  is  hard  that  the  pleasant  trick  of  promising  everybody  everything 
should  result  in  this  way,  but  it  is  very  apt  to  be  the  case.  The  fact 
is,  it  is  a  comparatively  easy  business  to  make  diametrically  opposite 
promises  to  different  sets  of  people,  but  it  is  impossible  to  fulfil  them. 
Hitherto  the  Democrats  have  been  able  to  make  utterly  inconsistent 
promises  and  profit  by  so  doing,  for  they  have  not  for  many  years  had 
the  power  to  fulfil  them.  This  power  they  have  now  obtained  and 
some  one  is  going  to  be  disappointed,  for  one  promise  must  be  broken 
if  the  other  is  kept. 

So  far  as  the  country  is  concerned,  its  business  is  threatened  and  its 
immediate  prosperity  endangered  by  the  menace  of  deep-seated  dis- 
order in  the  great  instrument  of  exchange.  Although  Mr.  Cleveland's 
statement  in  his  inaugural  upon  this  point  was  absolutely  vague,  no 
one  doubts,  I  think,  that  his  own  conviction  is  in  favor  of  sound  money 
and  utterly  hostile  to  the  cheap-money  movement  just  now  embodied 
in  the  craze  for  silver.  Still  less  can  it  be  doubted  that  he  knows  well 
that  the  talk  of  certain  newspapers  to  the  effect  that  this  silver  busi- 
ness is  the  work  of  a  few  rich  mine-owners  is  simply  idiotic.  Any 
man  governed  by  that  foolish  idea  is  predestined  to  failure,  for  it 
shows  an  utter  misapprehension  of  the  difficulty  and  the  seriousness  of 
the  situation.  "  Free  silver  "  is  a  form  of  the  cheap-money  delusion, 
and  it  is  deeply  cherished  and  profoundly  believed  in  just  now  by 
large  masses  of  people  and  is  sustained  in  corresponding  fashion  by 
their  representatives.  To  repeal  the  Sherman  Act  and  thereby  stop 
the  purchase  of  bullion  without  resuming  the  coinage  of  silver  dollars 
involves  a  hard  and  bitter  straggle.  But  this  and  nothing  less  than 
this  is  what  must  be  done.  If  Mr.  Cleveland  takes  bold  ground  on 
this  point  he  will  have  the  cordial  support  in  Congress  of  every  friend 
of  honest  money  without  regard  to  party,  and  in  the  end  the  sound 
principles  of  finance  will  prevail  even  if  they  are  defeated  in  this  Con- 
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gress.  But  if  compromises  are  attempted  they  will  fail,  and  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  we  shall  remain  where  we  are  and  shall  only  extricate  our- 
selves from  our  silver  difficulty  under  the  hard  teachings  of  bitter  ex- 
perience. 

In  these  controlling  issues  and  in  all  other  questions,  no  matter 
how  uncertain  the  future  may  be  or  how  far  beyond  any  man's  power 
of  prediction,  the  duty  of  the  Kepublican  party  now  filling  the  impor- 
tant part  of  a  watchful  opposition  is  plain.  They  must  not  be  tempted 
by  hope  of  votes  to  coquette  with  any  of  the  vague  heresies,  financial 
and  otherwise,  now  floating  through  the  country.  They  must  be  en- 
tirely true  to  the  great  principles  they  profess  and  to  the  great  tradi- 
tions of  their  past.  They  must  stand  as  they  have  always  stood  for 
all  measures  making  for  the  progress  and  upbuilding  of  the  nation, 
and  they  must  never  falter  in  their  fidelity  to  American  policies,  not 
only  at  home  but  abroad.  Along  these  lines  they  have  carried  the 
country  through  a  great  civil  war  and  led  it  to  an  unexampled  pros- 
perity in  the  days  of  peace.  The  same  pathway  lies  before  them  now, 
and  if  they  follow,  it  leads  not  only  to  victory  but  to  what  is  much 
better  than  victory,  enduring  service  to  the  country. 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 
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Sir  Henry  James  {The  British  Corrupt  Practices  Act)  was  born  in  1828. 
In  1869  he  was  sent  to  Parliament  as  a  Liberal ;  in  1873  he  became  Solicitor- 
General  in  Mr,  Gladstone's  government,  was  knighted,  and  a  year  later  was 
made  Attorney-General.  On  the  return  of  Mr.  Gladstone  to  power,  in  1880, 
he  was  again  appointed  Attorney-General,  and  served  in  this  capacity  for  five 
years.  In  1883  he  carried  through  the  House  of  Commons  the  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices Act. 

Hon.  Josiah  Quincy  {Working  of  the  Massachusetts  Law)  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1884.  He  is  an  active  advocate  of  civil  service  reform  and  was 
largely  instrumental  in  the  authorship  and  passage  of  the  Massachusetts 
Corrupt  Practices  Act.  He  has  served  several  terms  in  the  Legislature, 
and  was  chairman  of  the  Massachusetts  Democratic  Committee  during  the 
late  campaign,  and  he  has  just  been  appointed  Assistant-Secretary  of  State. 

Mr.  Joseph  B.  Bishop  {Insufficient  Restriction  of  Campaign  Expendi- 
tures), was  graduated  at  Brown  University  in  1870.  After  thirteen  years' 
service  on  the  "New  York  Tribune,"  he  became,  in  1883,  an  editorial  writer 
on  the  "  New  York  Evening  Post."  He  has  made  a  special  study  of  politics 
and  has  been  an  active  worker  for  civil  service  reform  and  pure  government. 

President  William  DeWitt  Hyde  {Church  Union  a  Necessity:  The 
Maine  Experiment),  born  in  Winchendon,  Mass.,  in  1858,  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1879  and  at  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1881.  "In  1885 
he  was  elected  president  and  professor  of  moral  philosophy  at  Bowdoin  Col- 
lege.   He  is  distinguished  as  an  educator  and  writer. 

Hon.  William  Slade  {Attractions  and  Abuses  of  our  Consular  Service) 
is  a  native  of  Vermont  and  a  graduate  of  Middlebury  College.  He  is  a  lawyer 
by  profession.  In  1858  and  1859  he  was  a  member  of  the  Ohio  Senate.  He  is 
also  a  veteran  of  the  United  States  Consular  Service,  having  served  from  1862 
to  1865  as  Consul  at  Nice  and  from  1885  to  1889  as  Consul  at  Brussels.  In 
1867  he  was  United  States  Commissioner  to  the  Paris  Exposition. 

Miss  Ida  M.  Van  Etten  {Russian  Jews  as  Desirable  Citizens)  is  a 
native  of  New  York  State.  Her  articles  on  "  Immigration  "  in  1892  were  re- 
printed from  "  The  New  York  Herald"  and  other  newspapers  in  a  pamphlet. 
In  1890  she  lectured  before  the  National  Convention  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  at  Detroit.  She  speaks  the  German-Jewish  dialect,  has 
devoted  much  time  to  observing  the  condition  of  the  Russian  Jews  in  New 
York  City,  and  organized  the  Woman  Cloak-makers'  Union  in  1890. 

Dr.  S.  Merlino  {Italian  Immigrants  and  their  Enslavement)  was 
graduated  as  LL.D.  at  the  University  of  Naples  in  1876.  In  1880  he  pub- 
lished in  Italian  "Socialism  or  Monopolism?"  an  inquiry  into  economic 
tendencies,  and  later  a  "  Handbook  of  Social  Economy  "  and  a  work  on 
"Present  Italy."  A  few  months  ago  he  came  to  this  country  to  study  the 
labor  movement  and  particularly  the  condition  of  the  Italian  laborers  here. 
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Mr.  R.  H.  Inglis  Palgrave,  F.R.S.  {An  English  View  of  Investments 
in  the  United  States),  is  a  son  of  the  late  Sir  F.  Palgrave,  and  at  an  early 
age  was  placed  in  a  banking-house  in  England.  He  succeeded  the  late 
Walter  Bagehot  as  editor  of  the  "  Economist "  from  1877  to  1883.  He  has 
published  "Notes  on  Banking,"  "  Bank  Rates  in  England,  France,  and  Ger- 
many," and  is  now  editing  a  ''  Dictionary  of  Political  Economy."" 

Dr.  J.  M.  Rice  {The  Public  Schools  of  Chicago  and  St  Paul),  born  in 
Philadelphia  in  1857,  was  graduated  at  the  New  York  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  in  1881.  He  took  a  course  of  psychology  and  pedagogy  at  the 
universities  of  Jena  and  Leipsic,  after  which  he  studied  the  school-work  of 
various  European  countries.  Dr.  Rice,  in  the  service  of  The  Forum,  has 
visited  the  public  schools  in  thirty-six  cities,  spending  every  school-hour  in 
school-rooms,  making  investigations  on  which  these  papers  are  based. 

Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  {The  Decadence  of  Romance)  was  born  in 
London  in  1831.  In  1853  he  was  elected  fellow  and  tutor  at  Oxford.  In 
1807-69  he  was  member  of  the  Royal  Commission  of  Trade  Unions ;  in  1878-89, 
professor  of  jurisprudence  for  the  Council  of  Legal  Education.  He  is  the 
chief  exponent  of  the  Positivist  school.  Among  his  works  are  "  The  Meaning 
of  History,"  "  Social'Statics,"  "  Order  and  Progress,"  and  "  Oliver  Cromwell." 

Mr.  JosiS  F.  DE  Navarro  {Bimetallic  Parity  Under  a  Gold  Standard), 
born  in  Spain,  came  to  the  United  States  in  1841.  In  1863  he  established  the 
first  steamship  line  from  this  country  to  South  America.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Metropolitan  Elevated  Railroad  in  New  York  City,  and  has 
been  a  member  of  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  thirty-five  years. 

The  Right  Hon.  Edward  Hugessen  Knatchbull-Hugessen,  Lord 
Brabourne  {Influence  of  Historic  Homes  on  English  Character),  who  died 
recently,  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford,  and  sat  in  Parliament  for 
Sandwich  from  1857  till  1880,  when  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage.  His  fairy 
tales  and  moral  stories  have  achieved  wide  popularity.  In  1877  he  published 
a  lecture  on  Cromwell  and  in  1884  an  edition  of  Jane  Austen's  letters. 

President  Seth  Low  {The  Great  Democratic  Opportunity),  of  Columbia 
College,  was  born  in  1850  and  was  graduated  at  Columbia  in  1870.  He  was 
elected  Mayor  of  Brooklyn  in  1881  as  a  reform  candidate  and  re-elected  in 
1883,  and  was  the  first  mayor  in  the  State  to  introduce  competitive  examina- 
tion for  municipal  appointments.  He  became  subsequently  President  of 
Columbia  College. 

Mr.  Oswald  OTT-R'^-DO'RYY.n  {Financial  Danger  from  the  Democratic  Con- 
gress), editor  and  proprietor  of  the  "New  Yoir-er  Staats-Zeitung,"  was  born 
in  Moravia  in  1826,  was  concerned  in  the  popular  revolution  in  Saxony  and 
Baden  in  1850,  and  after  its  failure  came  to  this  country.  Mr.  Ottendorfer 
has  always  adhered  to  Democratic  principles,  but  has  remained  independent 
of  any  political  organization.     He  is  strongly  in  favor  of  civil  service  reform. 

Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  {Outlook  ayid  Duty  of  the  Republican 
Party)  was  born  in  Boston  in  1850.  He  served  two  terms  in  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature,  was  a  delegate  to  two  Republican  National  Conventions,  and 
was  for  two  years  chairman  of  the  Massachusetts  Republican  Committee. 
He  was  elected  a  Congressman  in  1886  and  is  now  a  United  States  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts. 


'piie     JToriam. 
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THE  POPE  IN  WASHINGTON. 

Francisco  Satolli  in  Washington  is  the  "  Apostolic  Delegate  " 
for  the  United  States  of  America  of  His  Holiness  Pope  Leo  XIII., 
resident  in  Italy.  lie  comes,  in  the  language  of  his  "  commission," 
to  "  weed  out  the  germs  of  dissension,"  and  "amid  the  sweetness  of 
peace  "  to  put  into  effect  "  the  means  which  conduce  to  the  increase  of 
religion  and  the  salvation  of  Christian  souls."  His  commission  duly 
"  given  "  at  Eome  in  St.  Peter's  under  the  "  Fisherman's  Ring  "  is  fall 
of  the  authority  of  the  Pontifex  Maximus :  "  We  command  .  .  .  we 
command  .  .  .  Whatever  sentence  or  penalty  you  shall  declare  or 
inflict  duly  against  those  who  oppose  your  authority  we  will  ratify, 
and  with  the  authority  given  us  by  the  Lord  will  cause  to  be  observed 
inviolably  until  condign  satisfaction  be  made,  notwithstanding  consti- 
tutions and  apostolic  ordinances  or  any  other  to  the  contrary."  Cer- 
tainly here  is  a  Yoice — a  Voice  creative.  And  the  Creature  is  the 
"  Titular  Archbishop  of  Lepanto,"  Francisco  Satolli.  Yerily  the  Pope 
is  in  Washington — the  Pope  Gioacchino  Pecci,  Leo  XIII.,  "  Yicar  of 
the  only-begotten  Son  of  God  on  earth." 

Is  this  a  good  thing  for  America — this  extension  of  personal  papal 
power  from  the  Tiber  to  the  Potomac?  Does  it  augur  well  or  ill  for 
the  Republic?  Careful  students  of  history  usually  find  themselves 
on  the  alert  when  Rome  makes  a  new  move  or  adopts  a  new  policy. 
Is  alertness  the  fit  attitude  in  this  case? 

If  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  America  confined  itself  to  purely 
religious  and  spiritual  offices ;  if  in  the  spirit  of  Christ,  who  declared, 
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"My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,"  the  Koman  Church  sought  sim- 
ply to  teach  the  ignorant,  to  raise  the  fallen,  to  lead  the  guilty  and 
penitent  to  the  invisible  and  divine  Saviour  who  alone  has  power  to 
forgive  sin ;  if  it  aimed  to  console  the  sorrowing,  to  edify  the  believ- 
ing, and  to  promote  righteousness,  liberty,  sympathy,  and  the  spirit  of 
Christian  brotherhood  throughout  the  land,  the  temporary  or  perma- 
nent presence  of  a  gifted  and  saintly  representative  of  a  Church  from 
beyond  the  sea  would  add  to  the  gracious  power  of  the  Church  in 
America;  and  if  that  representative  were  Francisco  Satolli,  the  good 
brother  would  be  warmly  welcomed  by  all  Christians  in  America. 

But  when  most  of  us,  Americans,  think  of  the  Pope  of  Eome,  we 
do  not  and  cannot  think  of  him  as  simply  a  spiritual  leader.  That 
indeed  he  claims  to  be.  That  he  may  be  to  many  humble  and  sub- 
missive souls.  But  to  the  student  of  ecclesiastical  and  of  general  his- 
tory the  Pope  is  more  than  that — or  less.  He  and  his  followers  claim 
a  "kingdom  of  this  world,"  a  kingdom  which  embraces  the  whole 
world — "all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  and  all  the  glory  of  them," 
Against  a  papal  decree  no  civil  law  has  any  force.  A  Koman  Catholic 
authority  says :  "  The  civil  laws  are  binding  on  the  conscience  only  so 
long  as  they  are  conformable  to  the  rights  of  the  Catholic  Church  "; 
"  in  the  case  of  conflicting  laws  between  the  two  powers,  the  laws  of 
the  Church  must  prevail  over  the  State."  "You  say,"  writes  a  dis- 
tinguished Eoman  Catholic  official,  "  '  I  will  receive  my  faith  from  the 
pontiff,  but  I  will  not  receive  my  politics  from  him.'  The  assertion 
is  disloyal  and  untruthful.  .  .  .  You  must  not  think  as  you  choose; 
you  must  think  as  Catholics."  Says  another  Eoman- American  bish- 
op, "  We  are  Catholics  first  and  citizens  next.  God  is  above  man 
and  the  Church  above  the  State."  It  is  in  the  light  of  this  statement 
that  wise  men  read  Cardinal  Gibbons'  recent  article  in  an  American 
magazine  on  "  Patriotism  and  Politics."  He  says:  ^^  Next  to  God  our 
country  should  hold  the  strongest  place  in  our  affections."  Now,  the 
cardinal  certainly  penned  those  three  words,  "next  to  God,"  with 
their  full  Eoman  meaning  in  his  thought.  It  is  in  this  same  Eoman 
light  we  must  read  Mr.  Satolli's  commission.  This  is  the  light  in  which 
all  loyal  Eoman  Catholics  read  it.  Mr.  Satolli  is  more  than  a  spiritual 
guide.  He  is  the  ^^ Alter  Ego  of  the  Supreme  Pontiff  within  the  eccle- 
siastical territory  of  the  United  States."  He  has  many  political  duties 
to  perform;  whatever,  in  fact,  may  be  necessary  to  "procure  more 
speedily  and  energetically  the  good,  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the 
Catholic  peoples."     In  Mr.  Satolli  the  Pope  is  here!     What  was  im- 
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possible  a  few  years  ago  in  the  United  States  is  now  a  fact.  Does  the 
law  announced  by  a  Baltimore  Bonaparte  concerning  the  Pope  apply 
also  to  his  American  Alter  Ego:  "  Whether  a  captive  or  an  exile  the 
Pope  can  never  be  a  subject "? 

Mr.  Satolli  represents  all  the  distinctive  dogmas  and  institutions  of 
the  Church  Eoman :  Papal  Infallibility ;  papal  independence  of  and 
authority  over  all  civil  governments ;  the  subjection  of  the  individual 
intellect  and  conscience  to  the  Pope,  his  bishops  and  priests ;  the  inter- 
cessory offices  and  spiritual  ministries  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  "  Mother 
of  God";  the  confessional ;  the  law  of  enforced  and  unnatural  celi- 
bacy, and  all  else  in  creed  and  ordinance  which  distinguishes  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  Mr.  Satolli  is  not  here  to  modify  one  feature  of  Eome. 
His  presence  accentuates  all  that  the  Pope  and  the  Church  hold. 

Mr.  Satolli  comes  to  iimerica  to  direct  a  new  experiment,  by  tem- 
porary concessions  to  the  rights  of  the  individual,  especially  in  the 
matter  of  public  education.  He  is  the  peace-maker  between  conflicting 
elements  in  the  American-Roman  Church — hut  he  represents  a  new  and 
temporary  policy  and  not  a  new  principle.  Both  parties  in  the  Church 
seek  the  same  end:  Roman  Catholic  domination  in  the  American 
State,  and  chiefly,  as  absolutely  necessary  to  that  end,  the  division  of 
the  public -school  fund  and  the  support  by  the  State  of  parochial 
schools  with  Roman  teachers,  the  Roman  Catechism,  and  Romanized 
historical  text-books.'  The  policy  of  refusing  the  sacraments  to  par- 
ents who  persist  in  sending  their  children  to  the  public  school  is  modi- 
fied, but  the  increase  and  improvement  of  the  parochial  schools  are  en- 
joined. It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Church  is  no  more  loyal  to  the 
public  school  under  Mr.  Satolli  than  before ;  and  it  fully  expects,  one  of 
these  days,  by  a  sudden  and  masterly  stroke,  to  secure  the  incorporation 
of  the  parochial  schools  into  the  government  system  of  "free  schools." 
In  many  places  in  the  United  States  to-day,  to  a  larger  extent  than 
our  citizens  know,  concessions  have  already  been  made  by  local  au- 
thorities. Parochial-school  buildings  have  been  rented  by  the  public- 
school  boards,  "  sectarian  "  schools  held  in  them,  and  sectarian  teachers 
in  gown  and  hood  paid  out  of  the  public  treasury.  This  is  now  being 
done  in  several  States.  The  Faribault,  Stillwater,  and  Poughkeepsie 
plans  are  substantially  a  surrender  of  the  Nation  to  the  Church.     The 

1  The  attention  of  cultivated  and  liberal  Americans  is  called  to  a  remarkable 
showing  of  the  Roman  treatment  of  American  history  in  the  parochial  and 
other  Roman  Catholic  schools,  in  "The  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  School 
Question,"  b^  Edwin  I).  Mead.    Boston  :  George  H.  Ellis.     Price  15  cents. 
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public-school  funds  are  divided  in  Lima,  N.  Y.,  and,  unless  a  change 
has  recently  been  made,  in  Lexington,  Ky.  All  through  the  land  this 
disloyal  leaven  is  working,  and  the  end  is  not  yet.  The  new  policy 
represented  by  Mr.  Satolli  will  not  reverse  this  Eomanizing  tendency. 
Of  course  the  Church  is  thoroughlj^  "  honest  and  sincere  "  in  its  opposi- 
tion to  the  public  school.  And  the  majority  of  the  American  people 
is  just  as  honest  and  sincere  and  resolute  in  its  devotion  to  this  noble 
institution ! 

It  may  be  well  for  us  to  recognize  the  real  ground  of  opposition  on 
the  part  of  the  Church  to  the  American  system  of  popular  education. 
It  is  not  because  of  the  "religious"  or  the  "non-religious"  element 
in  the  public  school.  Where  the  teacher  is  personally  true  and  rever- 
ent whatever  his  religious  opinions  are,  the  tone  and  tendencies  of  the 
school  are  sure  to  be  quite  as  "religious"  as  any  boy  needs.  And 
if  his  home  and  church  do  their  duty  he  will  require  nothing  in  the 
school  of  a  specifically  religious  character.  And  where  home  and 
church  are  neglectful  of  his  spiritual  training  the  Government  may 
make  some  provision  for  his  instruction,  but  it  does  not  and  must  not 
employ  the  public-school  system  for  that  purpose.  But  this  objection 
does  not  touch  the  real  motive.  There  are  wise  men  among  us  who 
understand  the  ground  of  Eoman  opposition  to  the  American  school. 
They  find  it  in  the  habitual  and  delightful  association  of  Koman 
Catholic  children  and  youth  with  intelligent  American  boys  and  girls 
— the  products  of  a  free.  Christian  civilization — the  civilization  of  the 
unfettered  Bible,  the  enlightened,  individual  conscience,  the  right  of 
personal  judgment,  and  the  cultivated  Christian  home.  The  play- 
ground, the  class-room  rivalries,  the  casual  conversations,  the  play  of  in- 
nocent and  joyous  friendship  are  likely  to  make  havoc  with  arbitrary 
human  enactments,  tyrannies,  and  superstitions.  Nothing  is  so  good 
for  the  nation  of  the  future  as  a  free  intermingling  of  our  youth  of  all 
nationalities  and  of  all  forms  of  religious  faith  in  the  recreations  and 
recitations  of  a  common  public-school  life.  The  nation  may  well  dis- 
trust an  ecclesiastical  system  that  is  afraid  to  trust  its  youth  in  the  at- 
mosphere of  an  American  public  school. 

The  Eepublic  must  maintain  the  American  School.  It  must  be 
kept  out  of  the  hands  of  plotting  politicians  in  Church  and  State.  Its 
teachers  must  be  American  whether  born  on  this  or  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic ;  and  they  should  also  be  the  products  of  the  Ameri- 
can public  school.  Parents  who  are  too  "  proud  "  or  too  "  churchly  " 
to  intnist  their  children  to  the  nation's  school  must  not  expect  the 
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nation  to  intrust  the  school  to  the  care  of  these  children  when  they 
aspire  to  be  teachers.  Nor  must  the  Republic  be  disturbed  by  the  cry 
of  "  injustice  "  in  taxing  Roman  Catholics  for  the  support  of  the  public 
schools,  which  their  Church  does  not  permit  its  youth  to  patronize. 
Sectarian  discrimination  in  taxation  would  work  untold  damage.  The 
public  school  is  the  hope  and  stability  of  the  nation.  The  more  nu- 
merous and  efficient  the  parochial  schools  which  inculcate  the  doctrine 
of  Papal  Supremacy  over  the  individual  and  the  State  the  greater  will 
be  the  demand  for  the  public  school  to  save  the  State.  And  why 
should  not  Roman  Catholics  help  to  save  the  State? 

We  rejoice  to  see  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Church  in  reference  to  its 
educational  exhibit  at  Chicago.  Every  Protestant  should  study  it.  It 
will  show  what  Rome  can  do  in  a  free  country  where  she  is  compelled 
to  do  something.  And  it  will  be  worth  our  while  as  Americans  to 
ask,  as  we  behold  the  display,  why  no  such  educational  exhibit  could 
be  made  in  Spain,  in  Mexico,  or  in  Brazil,  where  Rome  has  had  the 
monopoly  of  opportunity  for  so  many  centuries. 

What  a  blessing  would  it  be  to  the  future  of  this  country — to  all 
schools  of  religious  belief — if  the  suggestion  of  President  Grant  in  his 
message  to  Congress  in  1875  could  be  adopted: 

"  I  suggest  for  your  earnest  consideration  and  most  earnestly  recommend 
that  a  constitutional  amendment  be  submitted  to  the  legislatures  of  the  several 
States  for  ratification,  making  it  the  duty  of  the  several  States  to  establish  and 
forever  maintain  free  public  schools  .  .  .  forbidding  the  teaching  in  said 
schools  of  religious,  atheistic,  or  pagan  tenets,  and  prohibiting  the  granting  of 
any  school  funds  or  school  taxes,  either  by  legislative,  municipal,  or  other 
authority,  for  the  benefit  of  any  religious  sect  or  denomination. ' ' 

Mr.  SatoUi  will  undoubtedly  contribute  to  the  full  extent  of  his 
ability  to  the  novel  notion  recently  gaining  currency  among  us  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  is  a  safeguard  against  anarchy  in  America. 
The  Church  has  such  power  over  a  depressed  and  ignorant  mass  that  if 
once  she  can  gain  ecclesiastical  control  of  the  negro  and  foreign  ele- 
ments which  imperil  the  country  all  here  will  be  secure  and  serene. 
Now  there  is  no  danger  whatever  of  anarchy  in  America.  The  free- 
dom guaranteed  to  the  individual,  the  diverse  elements  of  our  popula- 
tion, the  frequent  opportunities  to  express  the  popular  will  through 
the  ballot-box,  the  public  school  with  its  promotion  of  the  spirit  of 
national  brotherhood  among  native  and  foreign  Americans,  the  night- 
schools,  the  college  settlements,  the  lyceums,  the  Chautauqua  assem- 
blies and  reading-circles — all  these  and  a  number  of  civilizing  and 
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refining  agencies  besides  are  continually  at  work  upon  our  heteroge- 
neous population. 

Smooth  words  by  distinguished  prelates  now  and  then  spoken  in 
behalf  of  "  laboring  classes  "  and  "  Negroes  "  may  deceive  some  as  to 
where  the  largest  ideals  for  the  "  workingmen,"  as  they  are  called,  are 
to  be  found ;  but  it  will  not  take  much  study  of  history  to  prove  that 
the  Church  of  Eome  has  never  been  the  promoter  of  a  large,  free,  in- 
telligent manhood  among  the  toilers  of  the  ages. 

Are  we  in  peril  from  this  new  move  of  the  Church  in  America?  Is 
the  Inquisition  ahead?  In  the  old  form — No!  We  are  confident  of 
this,  because  the  People  intend  in  this  country  to  distinguish  between 
America  and  Eome;  and  because  Americans — true  Americans,  native 
and  foreign-born,  agnostics,  Protestants,  and  Eoman  Catholics,  as 
Americans,  intend  to  govern  America.  In  the  meantime  we  are  occa- 
sionally in  danger  from  local  mobs  who  drag  Protestant  lecturers  from 
the  platform;  of  "snubs  "  from  high  magnates  on  State  occasions;  of 
"boycotts"  under  the  direction  of  Eoman  bishops;  of  interference 
with  fixed  programmes  to  keep  brave  Americans  from  participating  in 
national  celebrations.  And  we  do  get  some  reports  of  Protestant 
chapels  mobbed  and  Protestant  ministers  imprisoned  where  Eome  has 
rule.  But  we  believe  that  policy,  if  not  fundamental  doctrine,  will 
have  influence  in  reducing  and  finally  preventing  these  outrages.  We 
may  trust  our  true  American  Eoman  Catholics ;  and  they  must  help 
to  "increase  our  faith." 

The  attitude  of  the  New  Testament  Christian  toward  the  Eoman 
Eome  must  of  necessity  be  that  of  sleepless  vigilance  and  of  uncom- 
promising and  unrelenting  antagonism.  Without  bitterness  but  with 
unswerving  fidelity  we  oppose  Eome.  "  The  sweetness  of  peace  "  may 
blunt  the  Sword  of  Eighteousness.  In  this  country  we  want  no  false 
peace.  We  want  the  independence  of  American  citizenship  and  no 
foreign  allegiance.  This  spirit  is  compatible  with  purest  love.  In 
this  spirit  is  the  salvation  of  the  Eepublic.  We  judge  the  individual 
leniently  and  generously ;  we  fight  the  sj^stem  vigorously.  We  recog- 
nize the  "greatness  "  and  the  "goodness  "  of  certain  eminent  leaders, 
but  we  remember  that  good  men  who  represent  the  wrong  cause  are 
the  only  dangerous  men.  The  good  man  who  imagines  the  evil  to  be 
good  is  the  man  who  works  most  evil  to  the  good.  Therefore  as 
Americans  we  stand  for  the  American  Constitution  and  its  funda- 
mental principle  of  individual  rights.  We  are  ready  to  die  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  right  of  every  Eoman  Catholic  to  worship  God  as 
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he  pleases  under  the  American  flag.  But  when  he  insists  on  his  right 
to  embody  in  our  political  system,  doctrines  and  policies  absolutely 
and  manifestly  hostile  to  every  distinctively  American  principle,  we 
are  craven  cowards  if  we  do  not  protest  and  resist. 

Therefore  let  us  know  Kome ;  let  us  speak  out  boldly ;  vote  con- 
scientiously ;  circulate  literature  widely ;  organize  and  sustain  courses 
of  lectures ;  reason  kindly  with  our  many  fair-minded  and  patriotic  Eo- 
man  Catholic  fellow-citizens ;  study  Eome  in  Kome  and  Spain  and 
Mexico,  and  let  her  understand  that  she  cannot  be  the  Kome  of  Kome, 
of  Spain,  or  of  Mexico  in  the  United  States. 

Welcome  to  Francisco  Satolli  as  a  learned  and  distinguished  Italian 
emigrant  who  desires  to  become  a  naturalized  American  citizen !  Let 
the  nation  give  him  full  liberty !  But  let  the  authorities  in  Washing- 
ton beware  how  they  pay  him  official  attentions  as  a  representative  of 
the  temporal  kingdom  or  authority  of  the  Pope  of  Kome,  who  is  and 
can  be  "the  subject  of  no  government  on  earth  "  !  And  we  certainly 
expect  that  the  officials  in  our  national  capital  will  show  him  no  espe- 
cial attentions  as  the  representative  of  a  sectarian  religious  society ! 

Some  fine  morning  in  the  not  remote  future,  this  Kepublic  will 
wake  up  and  at  the  ballot-box  administer  a  wholesome  rebuke  to  cer- 
tain princes,  prelates  and  priests — a  rebuke  that  will  be  heard  and 
heeded  in  the  innermost  recesses  of  the  Vatican  ;  and  the  greatest  sur- 
prise to  His  Holiness  will  be  in  the  fact  that  tens  of  thousands  of  the 
"  faithful  "  voted  that  glad  day  for  the  Kepublic  and  its  Public  Schools. 

John  H.  Vincent. 


AN  AMERICAN  VICEROY  FROM  THE  VATICAN. 

The  establishment  at  Washington  of  a  permanent  vice-papal  court 
is  not  a  matter  of  small  importance  in  American  ecclesiastical  history. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  it  has  attracted  much  public  interest ;  but  it  is 
both  wonderful  and  in  the  highest  degree  gratifying,  all  antecedents 
considered,  that  it  has  been  regarded*  by  the  American  public  with 
entire  equanimity. 

Forty-three  years  ago,  it  befell  me  to  witness  the  panic  into  which 
Great  Britain  was  thrown  on  the  comparatively  slight  occasion  of  the 
appointment  of  Cardinal  Wiseman  and  several  other  respectable  clergy- 
men as  archbishop  and  bishops  at  sundry  points  in  England.  It 
rocked  the  whole  island  like  an  earthquake.  The  fuming  indignation 
of  the  people  fizzed  and  sputtered  at  every  vent.  It  was  written  upon 
dead  walls  in  chalk  and  charcoal.  It  roared  on  the  platform  and 
thumped  the  "  drum  ecclesiastic."  The  press,  from  "  Punch "  and 
"The  Times"  downward,  teemed  with  invective  and  sarcasm.  In 
Parliament  there  was  loud  talking  about  "  praemunire,"  and  an  '^Ec- 
clesiastical Titles  Act  "  was  passed  in  haste,  to  be  repealed  at  leisure. 
But  the  clergymen  from  Italy  went  quietly  forward  with  their  duties, 
and  presently  the  panic  abated.  To-day  the  sight  of  an  elderly  gen- 
tleman in  red  stockings  causes  as  little  consternation  on  London  streets 
as  a  Salvation  Army  bonnet.  The  immediate  successor  of  Cardinal 
Wiseman  not  only  became,  before  his  death,  one  of  the  most  popular 
citizens  of  London,  both  with  the  highest  classes  and  with  the  lowest, 
but  was  given  precedence  in  Her  Majesty's  name,  over  the  highest 
secular  nobles  of  the  realm,  as  a  prince  of  the  Holy  Roman  Church. 

We  may  not  give  ourselves  airs  of  superiority,  at  this  point,  over 
our  British  brethren.  Only  two  years  after  "  the  Popish  invasion  "  of 
England,  Monsignor  Bedini,  arriving  from  Rome  in  America  on  some 
sort  of  Church  business,  met  with  seriously  unpleasant  adventures,  in 
some  Western  cities,  at  the  hands  of  the  populace.  Now  comes 
Satolli,  clothed  with  plenipotentiary  authority,  as  if  the  Pope  himself 
had  come  in  person*  and  supers  no  more  serious  molestation  than  the 
too  importunate  attentions  of  the  newspaper  men ;  and  no  other  insult 
than  the  offer  of  friendly  courtesies  from  the  Tammany  men. 
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Manifestly  the  times  have  changed — God  be  praised  for  it — and 
we  with  them.  Not  only  have  the  two  parties  of  Christians  desisted 
from  shooting  and  burning  each  other  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  but 
there  has  been  a  notable  abatement  of  the  use  of  foul  names  and 
evil  speaking  and  mutual  suspicion.  To  a  wonderful  degree  has 
Ephraim  ceased  to  envy  Judah  and  Judah  to  vex  Ephraim.  I  believe 
that  Protestantism  may  justly  claim  to  have  led  in  the  disusing  of  this 
shameful  polemic  and  in  recognizing  their  fellow-Christians  as  brethren ; 
though  I  would  cheerfully  see  the  claim  successfully  contested.  But 
the  fraternal  utterances  of  Protestants  can  be  matched  by  those  of  the 
highest  and  noblest  of  the  Eoman  hierarchy.  Cardinal  Lavigerie,  re- 
turning to  Algiers  from  an  anti-slavery  visit  to  England,  addresses  a 
mixed  Catholic  and  Protestant  assembly  in  these  terms : 

"  You  know  the  wish  of  my  heart ;  I  have  uttered  it  to  you  more  than  once. 
It  is  to  see  the  mutual  hatreds  by  which  Christians  are  separated  dwindle  and 
disappear,  in  face  of  the  multiplying  attacks  of  atheism.  I  recognize  with  joy 
that  these  hatreds  tend  continually  to  vanish  from  among  you,  and  give  place  to 
love.  In  England  I  have  seen  the  dawn  of  this  mutual  love.  It  was  with  deep 
emotion,  shared,  I  am  sure,  by  all  present,  that  I  found  myself  seated,  with  my 
eminent  and  venerable  colleague,  Cardinal  Manning,  at  a  Protestant  meeting 
attended  by  Anglican  bishops  and  ministers,  all  manifesting  equal  delight  in 
being  able  thus  to  work  together,  without  a  single  allusion  to  the  things  that 
still  divide  us,  in  a  great  work  of  humanity  and  mercy.  It  was  clear  to  me  that 
we  are  no  longer  separated,  the  most  of  us,  save  by  habits,  prejudices  and  inter- 
ests— mighty  hindrances,  no  doubt,  and  not  to  be  overcome  in  a  day  ;  but  it  is 
no  small  matter  when  hatred  ceases  and  gives  place  to  love. "  ^ 

There  are  various  visible  causes  of  this  change.  Something  is  due 
to  increased  refinement  of  feeling,  such  that  a  controversial  style  and 
temper  tolerated  fifty  years  ago  are  now  intolerable ;  something  to  the 
study  of  Comparative  Theology,  not  necessarily  indifferentist  for  being 
scientific;  something  to  the  "higher  criticism"  which  has  disclosed 
the  date  and  meaning  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  thus  robbed  the  arsenals 
of  both  armies  of  some  of  their  favorite  missiles;  much  more  is  due 
to  growing  personal  acquaintance  and  friendship  between  individuals 
in  the  opposing  parties.  But  through  all  these  and  other  influences 
believers  will  gratefully  recognize  the  work  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ. 

One  other  consideration  it  is  right  to  mention,  which  undoubtedly 
has  somewhat  to  do  with  the  tranquillity  of  the  public  mind.  The 
least  that  could  have  been  expected  forty  years  ago,  as  a  consequence 
of  this  notable  movement  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church,  would  have 

•  From  "Le  Monde,"  April  17,  1889. 
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been  a  series  of  fervid  appeals  tbrovighout  the  community  for  aid  to 
witVi'  and  the  insidious  plots  of  the  Man  of  Sin  and  Son  of  Perdition 
gam  domination  over  this  republic  and  to  overthrow  our  liberties — 
to  be  followed  up  by  a  brisk  circulation  of  subscription-papers  and 
con  uu  don-boxes.  The  intelligent  contemplation  of  the  map  of  the 
Unit,  d  States  is  a  most  sedative  antidote  for  such  apprehensions.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  the  continent  of  North  America,  except 
a  narrow  and  interrupted  strip  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  was  exclu- 
si^rpl"  Roman  Catholic,  not  by  pretension  merely,  but  to  an  important 
exK  :,  by  actual  occupation.  How  is  it  to-day?  The  Roman  Catho- 
lics have  acquired  control  over  two  great  cities,  Boston  and  New 
Y     :;    and  they  have   lost   the   continent,  except   what  remnant  of 

■  ion  they  still  precariously  hold  in  Mexico  and  Lower  Canada. 
ii-  is  rate  of  progress,  how  long  will  it  take  for  the  alarmist  prophe- 
cies "-  the  coming  domination  of  the  Pope,  the  Jesuits  and  the  Inqui- 
sition over  our  fallen  liberties,  to  come  to  their  fulfillment?  The 
/  ^  lean  public  has  made  up  its  mind  not  to  be  seriously  worried  on 
this  score.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  is,  and  will  continue  to  be, 
one  ^':  our  largest  and  most  influential  Christian  sects.     That  it  will 

je  anything  more  than  that  is  as  little  likely  as  that  the  Metho- 
dists Vvdll,  or  the  Mormons.  But  while  the  general  public  looks  on 
with  composure,  a  much  warmer  feeling  is  entertained  by  some  of  the 
fore:  .ost  men  of  Protestantism — men  of  the  clearest  conviction  as  to 
the  errors  of  the  Roman  Church — a  feeling  of  cordial  congratulation 
to  their  Catholic  fellow-citizens  on  thus  completing  their  organization. 
It  is  a  wild  misconception,  into  which  nevertheless  some  Catholic 
writers  have  been  led  by  a  rhetorical  impulse,  to  think  of  the  installa- 
tion of  the  "  Apostolic  Delegate  "  as  a  measure  of  Home  Rule.  So  far 
fro  this,  it  is  government  by  the  viceroy  of  what  has,  in  modern 
t*  come  to  be  the  most  absolute  monarchy  in  Europe.     There  is  a 

cu  s  antithesis,  remarked  by  several  Catholic  writers  of  distinction, 
am(  g  them  by  the  truly  venerable  and  learned  Archbishop  Kenrick, 
of  Saint  Louis,  that  the  Church,  which  was  of  old  the  model  of  repre- 
sents 4ve  constitutional  government  to  which  civil  society  is  indebted 
for  '  rights  and  liberties,  now  in  these  latter  days  when  civil  govern- 
^  have  become  constitutional,  is  itself  transformed  to  the  most 

lete  type  of  absolute  despotism.'     Formerly  there  was  an  elective 

jncio  Petri  Ricardi  Kenrick,  Archiep.  S.  Ludovici,  in  Concilio  Vaticano 
haL  .la  at  non  habita,  cap.  iii,  n.  ad  fin.  This  very  able  speech  has  been  pub- 
lished in  an  English  translation  by  the  American  Tract  Society,  New  York.    The 
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episcopate,  holding  from  the  people  or  the  local  clergy ;  later,  secular 
governments  asserted  and  maintained  the  liberties  and  rights  of  the 
national  clergies.  Bnt  political  and  ecclesiastical  changes  have  done 
much  to  extinguish  the  guarantees  of  independence  in  the  ancient 
countries  of  Christendom ;  and  in  the  regions  into  which  the  Church 
ha?  been  extended  by  colonization  or  by  missions  since  the  Eeforma- 
tion,  no  germ  of  free  organization  has  ever  been  permitted.  The 
bishops  depend  on  the  sole,  absolute  appointment  of  the  Pope.  In 
the  three  centuries  since  the  Council  of  Trent,  the  modification  in 
Catholic  doctrine  has  been  comparatively  insignificant;  the  change 
in  constitution  and  government  has  been  quiet,  but  revolutionary ;  it 
has  been  from  constitutional  government  to  personal  despotism.  The 
"  Home  Kule  "  provided  for  American  Catholics  in  the  installation  of 
Satolli  as  Apostolic  Delegate  is  what  Ireland  would  have  if  all  the 
guarantees  of  the  British  constitution  were  abrogated  and  Ireland  were 
governed  by  an  Englishman  sent  from  London  with  plenary  powers, 
and  with  distinct  notice  to  the  Irish  that  no  appeal  from  his  action 
would  receive  the  slightest  attention  from  the  Home  Government. 

Those  vv^ho  hold  that  "  the  best  of  governments  is  a  beneficent 
despotism  "  may,  some  of  them,  expect  great  satisfaction  from  the 
vice-papacy.  Those  who  are  pleased  with  the  administration  of  the 
new  Court  are  likely  to  be  very  much  pleased  indeed.  Personally, 
the  Delegate  seems  to  be  a  gentleman  of  the  finest  and  most  charm- 
ing qualities.  Scholarship,  eloquence,  acuteness,  diplomatic  address, 
social  amenity,  unostentatious  simplicity,  all  these  are  ascribed  to  him, 
and  no  doubt  with  justice.  With  these  are  combined  an  intelligent 
and  sympathetic  admiration  for  American  institutions  and  the  Ameri- 
can character,  and  an  immense  faculty  of  settling  down  to  the  dispatch 
of  business.  With  all  his  courtly  suavity  of  manner,  he  has  shown 
not  a  particle  of  the  spirit  of  mere  complaisance  or  compromise. 
Within  a  few  weeks  of  his  arrival,  he  has  tackled  no  less  than  three 
very  grave  subjects  on  which  opinions  were  divided  in  a  somewhat 
irritated  and  acrimonious  way,  and  has  settled  them  with  swift  and 
slashing  decisions  from  which  there  is  no  appeal,  in  such  wise  as  ap- 
parently to  make  it  impossible  that  they  shall  disturb  the  peace  of  the 
Church  again.     And  to  the  astonishment  of  many,  they  have  all  been 

facts  and  arguments  of  it,  and  the  author's  bold  declaration  that  the  infallibil- 
ity opinion  not  only  is  not  a  doctrine  of  the  faith,  but  cannot  be  made  such  by 
any  definition  whatever,  not  even  definition  by  a  Council, — do  not  lose  their 
logical  force  through  the  aged  prelate's  later  acquiescence  in  the  irretrievable. 
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decided  on  the  liberal  side.  These  three  subjects,  under  which  par- 
ticular questions  have  arisen,  are  1,  the  rights  of  the  inferior  clergy  as 
against  the  bishops;  2,  the  school  question;  3,  the  Americanization 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  America. 

1.  The  helplessness  of  the  parish  priest  in  an  American  diocese,  in 
case  of  a  difference  between  him  and  his  bishop,  has  long  been  a  sore 
point  of  grievance  with  many  loyal  and  devoted  Catholic  clergymen. 
Of  course  at  any  time  an  appeal  would  lie  to  Rome ;  but  redress  by 
that  course  was  slow,  costly  and  uncertain.  In  cases  involving  char- 
acter or  vested  interest,  recourse  might  be  had  to  the  civil  courts, 
which  have  power  to  insist  that  in  any  such  association  the  parties 
shall  play  according  to  the  rules  of  the  game.  But  the  courts  are  shy 
of  interfering  in  Church  matters,  when  they  can  avoid  it ;  and  indeed, 
to  take  recourse  to  them  against  one's  ordinary  is  itself  reckoned  an 
offence  against  the  Church.  Consequently  many  a  pastor,  though 
feeling  himself  wronged  by  his  bishop,  has  borne  his  grievance  meekly 
and  silently,  but  none  the  less  knowing  it  to  be  a  grievance,  and  that 
there  ought  to  be  redress  for  it.  Father  McGlynn  was  not  of  that 
temper  at  all.  Father  McGlynn,  being  reprimanded  and  silenced  and 
put  out  of  his  parish,  "  hired  a  hall "  in  which  on  Sunday  evenings  he 
"  sassed  "  the  archbishop  and  the  Pope,  to  the  delight  of  heretics 
and  schismatics  and  the  public  generally.  Setting  aside  a  point  of 
doctrine  that  was  involved,  it  was  as  clear  an  issue  between  insolent 
contumacy  on  the  one  hand  and  the  enforcement  of  discipline  on  the 
other,  as  could  possibly  have  been  framed  for  a  test  case.  It  certainly 
astonished  some  excellent  Catholics  to  find  Dr.  McGlynn,  with  the 
merest  apology  for  an  apology,  restored  to  good  standing  in  the  clergy. 
But  it  is  due  to  all  parties  to  say  that  having  spoken  of  that  most 
estimable  old  gentleman,  the  Pope,  as  a  "  bag  of  bones  "  and  enlivened 
the  audience  at  the  Cooper  Institute  by  the  picture  of  him  walking 
down  Broadway  with  a  silk  hat.  Dr.  McGlynn  declares  that  he  has  not 
been  guilty  of  any  conscious  disrespect.  He  did  not  mean  any  more 
malice  by  it,  than  when  one  Irishman  breaks  another's  head  out  of 
pure  good  fellowship  at  Tipperary  Fair.  Another  thing,  which  cer- 
tainly surprised  Bishop  Wigger,  of  Newark,  if  no  one  else,  was  the 
way  in  which,  when  the  bishop  was  a  little  slow  about  reversing  his 
own  orders,  the  orders  of  the  Delegate  were  passed  over  the  bishop's 
head,  to  be  read  in  the  pulpits  of  his  diocese. 

All  this  is  exactly  according  to  law.  The  Vatican  Council  declared 
with  emphasis  that  the  Roman  pontiff  has  full  and  supreme  jurisdic- 
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tion,  not  only  in  faith  and  morals  but  in  discipline  and  government, 
and  that  this  power  is  ordinary  and  immediate,  both  over  each  and 
all  the  churches  and  over  each  and  all  the  pastors  and  faithful. 

We  cannot  help  liking  the  new  Koman  proconsul,  as  a  man  who 
knows  his  own  mind  with  uncommon  clearness  and  utters  and  enforces 
it  without  mincing.  It  is  not  strange  that  many  of  the  priests  and 
people  like  him  too.  Neither  is  it  in  the  least  to  be  wondered  at  that 
some  of  the  bishops  do  not.  The  conflict  between  these  various 
interests  reminds  one  of  the  olden  conflicts  under  the  feudal  system, 
when  it  was  sought  to  secure  the  rights  of  the  people,  sometimes  by 
strengthening  the  nobles  against  the  crown,  and  sometimes  by  strength- 
ening the  crown  against  the  nobles.  As  things  now  stand,  the  crown 
is  having  everything  its  own  way,  and  the  aristocracy  are  nowhere. 

2.  On  the  school  question  the  Delegate  is  just  as  positive  and  just 
as  liberal.  It  took  courage  to  be  positive  on  this  question.  On  one 
side  were  strong  conscientious  convictions,  and  the  great  vested  inter- 
ests of  a  considerable  and  expensive  parochial  school  system,  that 
could  hardly  hope  to  prosper  and  grow  unless  sustained  by  such  au- 
thority as  was  used  in  the  founding  of  it.  On  the  other  side  was  a 
sturdy  and  growing  sentiment  among  the  intelligent  laity  that  they 
would  not  tolerate  the  meddlesome  dictation  of  the  clergy  in  the  matter 
of  the  choice  of  schools  for  their  children,  and  a  growing  indisposition 
to  be  taxed  for  the  support  of  a  system  of  parish  schools  of  the  neces- 
sity of  which  they  were  not  convinced.  The  decision,  as  we  under- 
stand it,  is  soundly  American.  There  is  to  be  no  further  attempt  to 
dragoon  parents  into  sending  their  children  to  Church  schools  by 
threats  of  excommunication.  These  schools  have  got  to  be  run, 
henceforth,  on  the  voluntary  system.  They  will  prosj^er  just  in  pro- 
portion as  they  are  able  to  satisfy  the  people  of  their  superior  excel- 
lence. It  will  be  a  salutary  stimulus  to  the  schools  to  do  their  best, 
and  we  cordially  wish  them  success  in  every  effort  at  improvemen-t. 
The  new  regime  will  doubtless  advance  the  quality  of  these  schools ; 
probably  it  will  not  increase  their  number.  A  parish  priest  in  New 
Jersey  is  reported,  on  learning  of  the  decision,  to  have  proceeded  at 
once  to  break  up  his  school  and  scatter  the  children  among  the  public 
schools  of  the  town. 

8.  All  patriotic  American  Catholics  must  rejoice  that  the  impudent 
scheme  of  "  Cahenslyism,"  to  perpetuate  foreign  language  and  race  di- 
visions in  the  United  States  by  a  system  of  separate  hierarchies  for 
the  different  races  of  immigrants,  is  reprobated  and  suppressed.     It  is 
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the  purpose  of  the  Pope's  representative  that  the  Koman  Catholic 
Church  in  America  shall  not  continue  to  be  known  as  a  church  for 
foreigners.  The  official  language  of  it  is  not  to  be  German  nor  Italian, 
but  good  United  States  English.  If  there  is  doubt  in  any  one's  mind 
as  to  Monsignor  Satolli's  intentions  on  this  point,  he  will  do  well  to 
inquire  of  Bishop  Wigger,  of  Newark. 

We  must  say  a  word  to  anticipate  the  incredulous  wonder  of  those 
who  cannot  understand  how  this  beneficent  change  should  come  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  America,  by  way  of  Rome.  It  does  seem 
strange  to  find,  in  that  communion,  Rome  more  liberal  than  America. 
But  the  idea  is  not  novel.  Those  whose  acquaintance  in  that  clergy  is 
at  all  extensive  are  familiar  with  the  fact  that  priests  educated  at  Rome 
are  generally  men  of  broader,  more  genuinely  Catholic,  ideas  than 
the  graduates  of  Maynooth  or  of  American  seminaries.  I  have  heard 
the  complaint  very  lately  from  one  of  my  most  esteemed  friends  in  that 
priesthood,  that  there  is  less  liberality  among  the  Catholics  of  America 
than  of  any  other  country.  The  reason  of  it  is  not  very  occult.  It  is 
close  akin  to  the  reason  why  Scotch  Presbyterians  visiting  America 
are  astonished  at  the  lack  of  largeness  and  progressiveness  among 
American  Presbyterians;  or  the  reason  why  English  ecclesiastics  smile 
with  wonder  at  the  bumptiousness  of  their  American  Protestant  Epis- 
copal brethren.  In  any  religious  sect  in  America,  those  affected  with 
less  strict  and  "  high  "  views  become  very  easily  and  quietly  detached 
from  the  sect,  leaving  the  residuum  more  strongly  impregnated  with 
the  characteristic  sectarian  flavors.  In  other  countries,  especially  in  the 
State  Churches,  the  liberals  do  not  come  away,  but  stay  and  leaven 
the  lump.  Even  the  Vatican  itself,  as  the  beginning  of  Monsignor 
Satolli's  administration  proves,  does  not  escape  the  pervasive  influence 
of  European  liberalism. 

But  is  not  all  this  in  flat  inconsistency  with  the  solemnly  declared 
principles  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  as  set  forth  for  universal  acceptance, 
and  stamped  with  the  seal  of  infallibility? 

Certainly  it  is.  The  whole  course  of  Satolli's  decisions,  the  whole 
tenor  of  such  fraternal  and  sympathetic  words  as  those  which  we  have 
quoted  from  Cardinal  Lavigerie,  are  squarely  in  the  face  of  that  most 
infallible  Bull,  Quanta  Cura,  and  its  accompanying  Syllabus. 

But  how  do  they  reconcile  them?  0  sancta  simplicitas !  They 
don't  reconcile  them.  They  go  right  ahead  and  don't  mind  the  infalli- 
bility or  the  inconsistency,  and  we  are  very  glad  they  show  such  good 
sense.  Leonard  Woolsey  Bacon, 
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I  HAVE  been  told  that  in  the  estimation  of  many  of  our  fellow-citi- 
zens there  is  a  special  call  upon  the  American  Catholics  at  the  present 
moment  to  demonstrate  to  the  satisfaction  of  their  countrymen  that 
there  is  nothing  either  in  the  tenets  or  in  the  policy  of  the  Catholic 
Church  detrimental  to  the  institutions  of  the  nation.  Something  new 
and  special  is  certainly  needed  to  revive  public  interest  in  a  topic 
which  was  stale  and  threadbare  before  the  oldest  now  living  inhabitant 
of  this  planet  first  saw  the  light  of  day.  The  time  has  gone  by  when 
Catholics  felt  called  upon  either  to  make  apologies  for  their  religion  or 
to  reason  with  unreasoning  bigotry.  The  fanatics,  to  be  sure,  we  have 
always  with  us.  Seldom  passes  a  day,  that  somewhere  in  the  land 
some  apostle  of  discord,  born  out  of  due  time,  does  not  conceive  it  his 
duty  to  lift  up  the  voice  and  warn  his  deluded  country  against  "  the 
aggressions  of  Rome."  More  deplorable  still,  and  far  more  compatible 
with  the  institutions  of  Morocco  than  of  free  America,  are  the  attempts, 
periodically  renewed,  to  establish  in  the  very  home  of  religious  liberty 
secret  leagues  the  members  of  which  bind  themselves  by  oath  to  de- 
prive the  Catholics  of  their  constitutional  rights.  But  we  pursue  the 
even  tenor  of  our  way,  amused  by  the  rantings,  and  unterrified  by 
the  threats,  of  fanaticism. 

I  am  not  certain  that  these  incessant  attacks  upon  the  Catholic 
Church  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  among  the  most  powerful  instru- 
ments of  her  propagation.  They  have  given  her  a  very  extensive  ad- 
vertising, and  have  forced  thousands  who  might  otherwise  have  had 
no  knowledge  of  her  to  scrutinize  closely  her  teachings  and  workings; 
and  this,  I  honestly  believe,  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  win  men's  souls 
to  her.  Larger  each  day  is  growing  the  number  of  earnest  American 
citizens  who  are  drawn  to  study  her  with  deep  reverence;  who  are 
outgrowing  the  silly  prejudices  which  they  had  imbibed  from  their 
nurses  concerning  her  rites  and  dogmas;  and  who  are  looking  to  her 
for  powerful  aid  in  that  worldwide  conflict  which  is  thickening  be- 
tween spiritual  truth  and  gross  materialism.  Even  those  who  are  not 
prepared  to  accept  any  or  all  of  the  mysteries  she  propounds,  or  who 
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for  one  or  other  reason  dispute  her  claim  to  be  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
on  earth,  must  yet  admire  her  as  sublime  poetry,  or  profound  and  con- 
sistent philosophy,  or  the  most  perfect  product  of  human  legislation. 
It  is  humanizing  and  refining  even  to  look  upon  the  venerable  Church 
of  the  ages ;  as  it  is  a  great  educational  privilege  to  peruse  the  work 
of  a  Homer,  a  Plato,  or  a  Justinian  merely  as  an  intellectual 
recreation. 

Had  the  Catholic  Church  performed  no  other  service  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  than  by  her  august  presence  to  widen  their  spiritual  hori- 
zon, and,  by  bringing  them  into  contact  and  sympathy  with  the  relig- 
ious life  of  Christendom,  to  prevent  that  narrow,  Chinese  isolation  of 
soul  with  which  they  were  threatened,  this  alone  would  have  entitled 
her  to  be  considered  the  greatest  benefactor  of  the  nation.  Her  coming 
has  banished  forever  from  amongst  us  the  vanity,  once  so  prevalent, 
of  inventing  homebred,  crude  and  local  religions;  for,  whilst  a  genera- 
tion or  two  ago,  the  inventive  genius  of  the  Yankee  was  as  actively 
engaged  in  devising  patent  religions  as  in  making  patent  medicines 
or  sewing-machines,  the  countrymen  of  Morse  and  Edison  have  now 
wisely  abandoned  that  foolish  search  after  religious  novelties ;  and  are 
rapidly  convincing  themselves,  either  that  the  ancient  Church  of  Christ 
is  the  divine  organ  of  supernatural  truth,  or  else  that  revealed  religion 
is  an  antiquated  illusion.  Toward  whichever  of  these  opposite  poles 
the  American  citizen  is  attracted,  the  motives  which  influence  him  are 
internal; -and  he  keenly  resents  any  outside  interference  with  his  relig- 
I  )as  convictions.  To  assume  that  he  can  be  made  a  Catholic  or  an 
Agnostic  on  compulsion,  is  the  very  apex  of  absurdity. 

What  constitutes  then  this  special  call  upon  the  Catholic  to  under- 
take at  this  late  day  to  defend  an  institution  which  can  speak  for  itself, 
and  has  made  an  honorable  record,  in  every  hamlet  within  the  land? 
It  is  stated  that  the  recent  action  of  the  Eoman  Pontiff  in  establishing 
a  permanent  delegation  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac  has  given  rise  in 
many  quarters  to  a  feeling  of  uneasiness  that  our  liberties  are  on  the 
eve  of  being  in  some  mysterious  manner  endangered.  The  pertinacity, 
moreover,  with  which  the  Catholics  reaffirm  the  principle,  discarded  by 
the  majority  of  their  fellow-citizens,  of  the  necessity  of  blending  relig- 
ious with  secular  instruction  in  the  education  of  youth,  and  the  reso- 
lution with  which  they  carry  the  principle  into  effect  by  the  foundation 
and  maintenance  of  a  separate  system  of  schools,  are  said  to  be  a  con- 
stant and  increasing  source  of  annoyance  to  vast  numbers,  who  regard 
the  unsectarian  school  as  the  proper,  if  not  the  indispensable,  agent 
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for  effecting  that  thorougla  amalgamation  of  all  classes,  creeds  and 
races  in  whicli  they  repose  the  safety  of  the  Kepublic. 

I  must  say  that,  so  far  as  concerns  the  "  City  of  Brotherly  Love," 
in  which  I  have  the  happiness  to  dwell,  there  is  not  the  slightest  symp- 
tom of  a  recrudescence  of  religious  animosities ;  and  as  for  the  rest  of 
the  nation,  I  doubt  very  much  whether  those  who  are  here  and  there 
attempting  to  raise  the  hue  and  cry  against  Catholicism  are  sufficiently 
amenable  to  reason  to  make  it  worth  one's  while  to  hold  a  serious 
argument  with  them.  Their  stock  in  trade  is  not  facts  but  suspicions; 
and  as  an  eminent  statesman  observed  on  a  memorable  occasion :  "  It 
is  futile  to  argue  against  suspicions."  It  is  not  what  the  Catholic 
Church  has  done  here  during  the  century  of  our  existence  as  a 
nation  which  excites  their  ire,  but  what  they  fancy  she  will  do  or  may 
do,  nay,  what  she  must  do,  unless  (a  contingency  which  never  enters 
their  brain)  they  are  calumniators  and  false  prophets. 

What  has  the  Apostolic  Delegate  done  since  he  touched  these 
shores  last  October  that  was  not  of  a  nature  to  conciliate  the  affections 
of  the  American  people  and  fill  them  with  admiration  for  him  and  the 
revered  Pontiff  whom  he  so  ably  represents?  He  has  come  amongst  us 
as  an  angel  of  peace,  fixedly  determined  and  plenarily  empowered  to 
establish  perfect  harmonj^,  first,  within  the  Catholic  ranks,  and  then, 
so  far  as  in  him  lies,  between  the  Catholic  body  and  the  rest  of  the 
nation.  With  a  perfect  comprehension  of  the  object  of  his  mission, 
with  an  absence  of  pomp  and  an  inward  consciousness  of  power  which 
recall  the  embassy  of  a  Lepidus  in  Egypt  or  of  a  Franklin  in  Paris, 
he  has  wasted  no  time  in  setting  about  the  performance  of  the  task  laid 
upon  him ;  and  owing  chiefly,  no  doubt,  to  the  opportuneness  of  the 
juncture  at  which  he  appeared  and  to  the  faithfulness  with  which  thou- 
sands of  humble  workers  had  paved  the  way  for  him,  but  in  great 
measure  also  to  the  confidence  inspired  by  his  manifest  singleness  of 
aim  and  intrepidity  in  pursuing  it,  by  his  honest}^,  his  affabilit}^,  and 
his  anxiety  to  deal  justly  by  the  mighty  and  the  lowly  alike,  his  pres- 
ence amongst  us  has  been  heartily  welcomed,  even  by  thoughtful  men 
outside  the  Catholic  communion,  as  a  most  acceptable  addition  to  the 
moral  forces  of  the  nation.  And,  unless  I  am  mistaken,  it  is  precisely 
these  attractive  qualities  of  the  Pope's  representative  which  render 
him  most  obnoxious  to  those  who  are  persuaded  that  no  good  thing 
can  come  from  Eome.  Had  he  come  to  us  as  a  being  compounded, 
in  about  equal  proportions,  of  fulminating  anathemas  and  insidious 
wiles,  instead  of  the  mild,  frank,  honest  soul  that  all  who  have  had 
18 
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experience  of  him  know  him  to  be,  he  would  have  approached  infi- 
nitely nearer  to  the  traditional  ideal  of  a  papal  legate.  But  Archbish- 
op Satolli  will  be  far  more  fortunate  than  his  colleagues  in  the  Catho- 
lic priesthood,  if  sincerity,  piety  and  charity  shall  avail  to  shield  him 
from  suspicions  and  misrepresentations.  As  bigotry  is  too  obtuse  to 
invent  a  new  song,  we  can  safely  predict  from  our  own  experience 
what  she  will  sing  about  him:  "Do  not  judge  of  his  future  conduct 
by  his  past ;  nor  think  to  fathom  his  secret  thoughts  by  anything  he 
may  say  or  do.  He  has  designs,"  etc.,  etc.  Possibly  the  learned  Mon- 
signor  may  discover  some  way  of  satisfying  these  unreasonable  peo- 
ple ;  the  rest  of  us  have  long  since  given  up  the  task  in  despair. 

That  the  papal  Delegate  "has  designs,"  is  no  secret  to  anyone; 
for  he  has  proclaimed  it  openly  enough  by  word  and  deed.  According 
to  the  document  which  conveyed  his  commission,  the  object  of  a  papal 
delegation  is  to  provide  that  "  the  germs  of  dissension  be  weeded  out, 
and  the  means  which  conduce  to  the  increase  of  religion  and  the  sal- 
vation of  Christian  souls  be  put  into  effect  amidst  the  sweetness  of 
peace."  "  We  command  all  whom  it  concerns,"  says  the  Head  of  the 
Church,  "to  recognize  in  you,  as  Apostolic  Delegate,  the  supreme 
power  of  the  delegating  Pontiff;  we  command  that  they  give  you  aid, 
concurrence  and  obedience  in  all  things ;  that  they  receive  with  rev- 
erence your  salutary  admonitions  and  orders." 

Here  we  find  stated  with  the  utmost  precision  both  what  the  Most 
Reverejid  Delegate  has  been  sent  to  accomplish  and  the  powers  com- 
municated to  him  for  that  purpose.  The  object  is  identical  with  the 
object  which.  Catholics  believe,  Christ  had  in  view,  when  He  insti- 
tuted in  His  Church  a  center  of  unity.  It  needed  no  fresh  exemplifi- 
cation to  convince  us  that  a  hundred  bishops  and  eight  or  ten  millions 
of  people  cannot  be  kept  together  "  amidst  the  sweetness  of  peace  " 
without  a  central  authority  to  which  all  must  bow.  This  authority 
could  not  be  satisfactorily  exercised  at  a  distance  of  ^Ye  thousand 
miles  and  by  officials  imperfectly  acquainted  with  our  language  and 
customs.  Since,  then,  the  institution  of  papal  delegations  is  of  vener- 
able antiquity,  we  ought  rather  to  wonder  that  it  was  not  introduced 
amongst  us  long  ago  than  that  it  has  come  now. 

This  is  scarcely  the  occasion  to  recount  the  numerous  benefits 
which  must  accrue  to  the  Church,  and  consequently  to  the  common- 
wealth at  large,  from  the  better  systematizing  and  harmonizing  of 
things  in  so  important  a  denomination  as  the  Catholic  Church.  It 
would  be  more  to  the  point  to  respond  to  that  "  special  call,"  and  show 
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that  the  establishment  of  a  pontifical  delegation  is  in  no  sense  incom- 
patible with  the  institutions  of  our  country.  But  I  labor  under  the 
twofold  disadvantage  of  not  being  able  at  all  to  comprehend  wherein 
that  incompatibility  can  consist,  and  of  not  having  met  anyone  who 
would  undertake  to  enlighten  me  on  the  subject.  I  can  readily  un- 
derstand that  those  who  choose  to  regard  the  Catholic  Church  herself 
as  a  standing  menace  to  our  liberties,  must  look  upon  everything 
which  strengthens  Catholicism  as  a  new  link  in  that  mythical  chain 
which  is  to  fasten  this  poor  nation  to  the  papal  throne.  But,  as  I  have 
said,  we  have  given  up  the  hopeless  task  of  convincing  such  people; 
and  I  am  loth  to  believe  that  they  have  a  representation  among  the 
readers  of  The  Foeum. 

If  we  may  be  allowed  to  credit  the  Pope  and  his  Delegate  with  the 
possession  of  ordinary  truthfulness,  they  are  both  enthusiastically  in 
love  with  our  national  institutions  and  see  nothing  in  them  which 
they  cannot  heartily  approve  and  admire.  Not  only  that;  but  it 
seems  to  be  one  of  the  most  prominent  items  in  the  Delegate's  estimate 
of  his  duties,  that  he  must  contribute  his  share  towards  that  amalgama- 
tion or  Americanization  of  the  foreign  element  of  the  population  which 
all  are  agreed  to  consider  the  most  crying  need  of  the  hour ;  and  I 
venture  to  think  that  Monsignor  Satolli  will  do  more  in  a  year  towards 
compassing  this  desired  object  than  his  critics  will  do  in  a  generation. 
He  gave  public  expression  to  his  views  in  his  recent  address  to  the 
Catholic  Italians  of  this  city ;  and,  by  way  of  object-lesson,  he  used 
the  English  tongue:  ''Much  is  said  in  our  days,"  he  remarked,  "of 
social  assimilation  with  those  who  dwell  in  this  great  country.  As- 
similation must  be  spontaneous,  gradual,  for  the  common  good  of  all 
parts  composing  the  social  body.  It  must  be  neither  violent  nor  op- 
posed." I  shall  be  pardoned  for  failing  to  see  how  the  man  who  enter- 
tains such  wise  and  patriotic  sentiments,  and  who  is,  moreover,  sensible 
that  many  millions  of  American  citizens  will  "  receive  with  reverence  " 
his  "  salutary  admonitions  and  orders,"  can  be  looked  upon  in  any  other 
light  than  as  a  great  benefactor  of  our  nation. 

But  what  about  future  contingencies?  What  if  the  present  distin- 
guished incumbent  were  succeeded  by  someone  devoid  of  his  wisdom 
and  largeness  of  soul?  Well,  the  future,  I  presume,  will  be  able  to 
take  care  of  itself.  The  race  of  outspoken,  liberty -loving  Americans 
is  not  likely  to  die  out  with  the  present  generation ;  and  any  mistake 
made  by  one  who  fills  an  exalted  station,  while  fatal  to  its  author, 
arouses  too  much  opposition  to  be  of  serious  detriment  to  the  commu- 
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tiity.  Mistakes,  among  honest  men,  arise  chiefly  from  an  imperfect 
acquaintance  either  with  the  matter  at  issue  or  with  each  other's  mo- 
tives and  character;  and  the  surest  way  to  correct,  if  not  obviate, 
blunders  and  misunderstandings  is  to  study  subjects  and  persons  at  the 
closest  possible  range.  Was  it  not  Mr.  Stead's  complaint,  that  the 
Vatican  was  not  in  touch  with  the  most  active  and  enterprising  por- 
tion, as  of  humanity,  so  too  of  the  Catholic  fold,  the  English-speaking 
peoples?  Was  Leo  less  sensible  of  this,  or  less  concerned  about  it, 
than  the  London  journalist?  We  have  the  presumption  to  think  that 
this  latest  action  of  the  illustrious  Pontiff,  this  closer  contact  be- 
tween youthful  America  and  venerable  Eome,  this  public  recognition 
of  American  Catholicity  as  an  important  member  of  the  Catholic  body, 
will  not  be  beneficial  to  us  alone,  but  will  have  a  salutary  reaction 
upon  those  who  have  hitherto  seemed  to  regard  us  as  exiles  in  Ultima 

Thule,  or  eff^arot  dudpcuv. 

We  cannot  blame  foreigners  for  having  frequently  misjudged  us, 
when  we  reflect  how  poorly  we  seem  to  be  understood  by  many  of  our 
own  countrymen.  The  anachronism  has  often  been  committed  by  non- 
Catholic  writers  of  assuming  that  we  are  not  live  and  bustling  Ameri- 
cans, but  fossils  of  the  mediseval  times,  or  Spaniards  of  King  Philip's 
reign.  As  if  we  were  not  quite  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  men  have 
sought  for  us  in  musty  chronicles  or  among  the  lazzaroni  of  Naples. 
Evidently,  others  besides  the  Eoman  Pontiff  need  to  come  into  closer 
contact  with  American  Catholicism. 

In  the  address  above  cited.  Archbishop  Satolli  has  very  wisely 
drawn  a  distinction  between  social  and  religious  assimilation.  It  \Yere 
indeed  desirable  that  all  men  should  think  alike  in  matters  of  religion ; 
and  in  former  times,  and  in  some  places  at  the  present  day,  violent 
efforts  have  been  made  to  coerce  people  into  uniformity  of  religious 
belief.  But  in  this  great  Republic  we  have  demonstrated  that  the 
widest  divergences  of  views  in  the  regions  of  faith  and  speculation  are 
quite  compatible  with  perfect  harmony  in  the  walks  of  social  life  and 
in  the  fields  of  civic  and  political  activity.  Anyone  who  should  ad- 
vance that  only  a  Methodist,  or  a  Catholic,  or  a  Presbyterian  could  be 
a  loyal  American  citizen,  or  an  honest  man,  would  receive  only  con- 
temptuous laughter  for  his  pains.  From  two  hundred  distinct  and 
separate  temples  our  people  go  forth  to  mingle  their  talents  and  labors 
in  the  pursuits  of  life,  as  once,  in  the  day  of  trial,  they  mingled  their 
blood  on  the  field  of  battle. 

One  further  step  onward  in  the  path  of  mutual  respect  and  tolera- 
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tion  must  be  made  by  some  of  us ;  viz.,  that  we  recognize  the  patent 
fact  that  one  uniform  system  of  education  enforced  by  law  would  be 
as  fully  un-American  and  as  repugnant  to  our  ideas  of  justice  as  an 
established  Church  could  be.  I  do  not  intend  to  repeat  the  well- 
known  arguments  by  which  Catholics  have  combated  the  principle 
and  practice  of  divorcing  education  from  religion ;  for  that  subject  has 
been  fully  threshed  out,  and  people's  minds  have  been,  one  way  or 
other,  made  up  regarding  it.  Neither  shall  I  entangle  myself  in  a 
useless  controversy  as  to  the  possibility  of  arriving  at  some  satisfac- 
tory compromise  in  the  premises ;  for  there  are  always  two  sides  to  a 
compromise,  and  I  have  failed  to  observe  any  disposition  towards  a 
compromise  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  wedded  to  the  principle  of 
unsectarian  education.  For  all  practical  purposes,  the  so-called  school 
question  is  rapidly  adjusting  itself  in  the  parallel  development  of  two 
independent  systems,  the  secular  and  the  parochial.  Independent; 
but  not  antagonistic.  Independent;  but  both  thoroughly  American, — 
unless  we  sing  the  old  refrain,  which  remains  in  the  land  as  a  reminis- 
cence of  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne,  or  of  some  other  "glorious  "  event  of 
European  history,  that  one  cannot  be  loyal  to  Christ  according  to  the 
dictates  of  conscience  without  proving  one's  self  disloyal, — whether  to 
William  of  Orange,  or  to  one's  own  country,  the  song  sayeth  not. 

It  is  surely  hardship  enough  that  Catholics  should  be  obliged  to 
shoulder  a  double  taxation  in  order  to  secure  for  their  children  an 
education  conformable  to  their  views ;  yet  this  is  a  hardship  which 
they  are  not  clamoring  about;  but  it  is  most  annoying  when  those 
whose  burdens  we  have  eased  by  our  contributions  and  for  whose  chil- 
dren we  have  secured  elbow-room  by  sending  our  own  to  another 
school,  take  to  vilifying  us  for  it.  It  is  as  if  a  lady  to  whom  I  have 
had  the  courtesy  to  surrender  my  seat  in  a  crowded  street-car  should 
thank  me  by  calling  me  all  sorts  of  names. 

If  it  be  the  badge  of  true  Americanism  to  have  the  courage  of 
one's  convictions  and  the  pluck  to  disregard  financial  considerations 
when  placed  over  against  principle ;  to  detest  monopolies,  whether  in- 
tellectual or  commercial ;  to  maintain  intact  paternal  rights  and  indi- 
vidual liberty:  then  I  have  no  hesitation  in  affirming  that  the  paro- 
chial school,  established  freely  by  American  citizens  for  the  training 
of  American  citizens,  is  the  most  genuinely  American  institution  in 
the  United  States.  There  is  no  denying  the  fact,  that  if  a  religious 
denomination  is  worth  the  preserving,  the  denominational  school  is  a 
necessary  condition  and  corollary.     With  those  who  hold   that   the 
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disappearance  of  separate  denominations  of  Christians,  and  the  merg- 
ing of  the  entire  population  into  a  vague  "undogmatic  Christianity," 
which  neither  I  nor  they  can  differentiate  from  Agnosticism,  would 
be  a  blessing  to  the  nation,  I  have  no  desire  to  argue.  Let  them  sim- 
ply formulate  their  view  and  submit  it  to  the  conscience  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  The  virulent  agitation  against  our  Catholic  schools, 
strange  to  say,  emanates  chiefly  from  those  ministers  of  other  creeds 
who  see  clearly  enough  that  we  have  adopted  the  only  safe  method  of 
rearing  a  generation  of  helieving  Christians  and  who  would  follow  our 
course,  if  they,  or  their  congregations,  had  our  faith  or  courage.  It 
needs  not  to  be  a  Pope  or  a  prophet  to  foretell  the  inevitable  result. 
Fifty  years  from  now,  while  Catholicity  will  be  blooming  and  vigorous 
in  these  States,  the  peculiar  tenets  of  the  various  non-Catholic  denom- 
inations will  be  as  extinct  as  the  pterodactyl.  But  what  interest  has 
The  Forum  or  the  American  people,  as  such,  in  the  controversies  be- 
tween theologians?  Let  that  which  is  viable  in  an  atmosphere  of 
freedom  survive ;  the  rest  will  surely  go  under ;  but  let  honesty,  con- 
scientiousness, truthfulness,  and  courageousness  in  speech  and  action 
be  continued  to  be  recognized  as  distinctively  American  virtues. 

James  F.  Loughlin. 
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It  is  my  purpose  in  the  present  paper  to  set  forth  some  of  the  ob- 
jections that  may  be  urged  to  the  pending  extradition  treaty  with 
Russia,  and  to  suggest  some  of  the  ways  in  which  it  is  liable  to  work 
injustice  to  fugitive  Russians  accused  of  crime,  and  particularly  to 
fugitive  Russians  "  wanted  "  by  their  government  for  political  reasons. 
An  impression  seems  to  prevail  in  the  United  States  generally,  and 
among  United  States  senators  in  particular,  that,  so  far  as  the  asking 
and  granting  of  extradition  privileges  are  concerned,  all  foreign  powers 
should  be  treated  alike,  and  that  a  convention  which  would  be  unob- 
jectionable if  concluded  with  Switzerland  or  Great  Britain  must  be 
equally  unobjectionable  if  concluded  with  Russia.  Such,  however,  is 
by  no  means  the  case.  The  position  of  Russia  is  in  every  way  excep- 
tional, and  it  does  not  by  any  means  follow  that  we  should  conclude 
an  extradition  treaty  with  her  merely  because  we  have  concluded  one 
with  Great  Britain,  nor  that  we  should  put  into  it  an  "  assassination 
clause  "  merely  because  we  have  put  such  a  clause  into  our  extradi- 
tion treaties  with  Belgium  and  Luxemburg. 

It  is  a  well-established  principle  of  international  policy,  if  not  of 
international  law,  that  an  extradition  treaty  ought  not  to  be  concluded 
between  nations  whose  systems  of  criminal  jurisprudence  are  not  in 
accord,  and  whose  political  institutions  are  based  upon  mutually  con- 
tradictory and  antagonistic  conceptions  of  the  citizen's  relation  to  the 
State.     Bluntschli  in  discussing  this  question  says  : 

"  The  more  closely  States  are  connected  in  their  legal  institutions  and  their 
fundamental  conceptions  of  criminal  law,  the  less  dangerous  is  it  that  they 
should  mutually  recognize  the  duty  of  surrendering  criminals,  and  the  more 
widely  will  the  practice  of  doing  so  extend.  On  the  other  hand,  the  more  di- 
vergent their  legal  conceptions  and  institutions  are  from  each  other,  the  more 
difficult  it  is  to  satisfy  the  necessary  conditions  for  extradition,  so  that,  at  the 
last,  it  disappears. "  ^ 

I  am  compelled  to  write  this  paper  before  the  injunction  of  secrecy 
has  been  removed  from  the  text  of  the  treaty  and  I  am  unable  there- 
fore to  subject  it  to  careful  and  detailed  criticism.     I  hope,  however, 

'Bluntschli,  Droit  Intemat . ,  p.  521.     Bar  Intetiiat.  Lmv,  vol.  ii.,  p.  723. 
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to  be  able  to  show  that  the  differences  between  Russia  and  the  United 
States,  in  political  organization,  in  criminal  jurisprudence,  and  in  legal 
conceptions  and  institutions  generally,  are  so  great  and  so  important 
as  to  make  the  conclusion  of  an  extradition  treaty  between  the  two 
countries  not  only  inexpedient  but  unsafe.  The  most  important  ob- 
jections to  the  pending  treaty  are  as  follows : 

I.  Such  a  treaty  would  be  practically  useless  to  us  as  a  means  of 
recovering  possession  of  our  own  fugitive  criminals,  for  the  reason 
that  our  criminals  do  not  take  refuge  in  Russia.^  The  mere  fact  that 
a  foreigner  is  all  the  time  under  police  surveillance  in  Russia,  and 
cannot  so  much  as  change  his  domicile  or  boarding-place  without  giv- 
ing the  police  preliminary  notice,  is,  of  itself,  enough  to  deter  most 
criminals  from  seeking  a  refuge  in  that  empire.  Fugitive  criminals 
wish  to  escape  from  official  surveillance,  if  possible,  and  to  conceal 
their  identity,  and  they  will  not  go,  as  a  matter  of  choice,  to  a  country 
where  they  are  constantly  watched,  where  their  names  are  registered 
in  every  police-station,  and  where  every  movement  that  they  make  is 
noted.  It  must  be  remembered,  furthermore,  that  a  fugitive  criminal 
from  the  United  States  cannot  even  get  into  the  Russian  Empire  un- 
less he  has  taken  the  precaution,  before  the  commission  of  his  crime, 
to  obtain  an  American  passport  and  have  it  properly  vised  by  a  Rus- 
sian consular  officer.  He  cannot  do  this  after  the  commission  of  the 
act  that  renders  him  liable  to  arrest.  He  must  do  it  in  advance  as  a 
necessary  part  of  a  deliberate  and  carefully  considered  scheme  of  fraud 
or  crime.  Not  one  American  criminal  in  a  thousand,  I  think,  would 
make  this  careful  antecedent  provision  for  escape  to  a  country  like 
Russia,  whose  climate,  language,  government,  and  vexatious  system 
of  police  surveillance  render  it  an  unattractive  and  undesirable  place 
of  residence  not  only  for  fugitive  criminals  but  even  for  honest  men. 

II.  But  an  extradition  treaty  with  Russia  would  not  be  merel}^ 
valueless  and  useless.  It  would  be  an  active  and  positive  agency  of 
evil,  inasmuch  as  it  would  send  back  accused  but  not  necessarily 
guilty  Russians  to  a  country  where  many  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  civilized  jurisprudence  are  disregarded,  and  where  official  authority 
and  administrative  license  have  usurped,  to  a  great  extent,  the  places 

'  In  the  period  of  forty -eight  years  between  1842  and  1890  not  a  single  request 
was  made  by  the  government  of  the  United  States  for  the  extradition  of  a  crimi- 
nal from  Russia.  Two  requests  were  made  by  the  government  of  Russia  for  the 
extradition  of  criminals  from  the  United  States,  but  neither  was  granted. 
Moore,  Extradition,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  1060-1065. 
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of  justice  and  law.  Every  extradition  treaty  proceeds  upon  the  as- 
sumption that  the  systems  of  criminal  jurisprudence  of  the  two  treaty- 
making  countries  are  substantially  in  accord,  and  that  an  accused  per- 
son extradited  by  one  of  the  contracting  governments  will  have  as 
speedy  and  as  fair  a  trial  as  a  person  extradited  by  the  other,  and, 
moreover,  a  trial  of  substantially  the  same  kind.  The  government  of 
the  United  States  would  not  seriously  entertain  a  proposition  to  con- 
clude an  extradition  treaty  with  the  King  of  Dahomey,  nor  even  with 
the  Emperor  of  China  or  the  Shah  of  Persia,  because  the  systems  of 
criminal  jurisprudence  which  prevail  in  those  countries  are  not  at  all 
in  accord  with  the  system  which  prevails  in  the  United  States.  An 
American  fugitive  surrendered  by  China  would  have  a  fair  trial  by  a 
jury  of  his  peers  in  an  open  court  and  would  be  defended  here  by 
able  counsel  of  his  own  selection ;  while  a  fugitive  Chinese  surrendered 
by  the  government  of  the  United  States  might  be  put  to  death  with 
tortures  after  a  brief  one-sided  examination  in  secret  by  a  single  irre- 
sponsible and  cruel  official.  We  should  not  be  willing  to  turn  any 
human  being  over  to  the  Chinese  authorities  to  be  dealt  with  in  that 
way,  and,  consequently,  we  should  decline  to  conclude  an  extradition 
treaty  with  the  Chinese  government. 

The  same  objection,  although  of  course  in  a  less  extreme  form,  lies 
against  the  ratification  of  any  extradition  treaty  with  the  government 
of  Eussia.  The  system  of  criminal  jurisprudence  which  prevails  in  that 
country,  notwithstanding  its  modificatioQ  by  Alexander  II.,  is  still  far 
more  archaic  and  mediaeval  than  the  system  which  prevails  in  the 
United  States,  not  only  in  methods  but  in  principles.  Trial  by  jury 
in  open  court  was  introduced  as  a  reform,  it  is  true,  by  the  late  Tsar; 
but  it  never  extended  to  all  parts  of  the  empire,  and  it  is  still  unknown 
in  the  provinces  of  Olonets,  Vologda,  Astrakhan,  Ufa  and  Orenburg, 
as  well  as  in  the  whole  of  Poland,  the  Caucasus  and  Siberia.'  Even 
in  the  parts  of  the  empire  where  it  does  prevail,  it  has  been  so  limited 
and  mutilated  by  imperial  decrees  and  ministerial  circulars  since  the 
accession  to  the  throne  of  the  present  Emperor  that  it  has  lost  most  of 
its  importance.  On  the  7th  of  July,  1889,  for  example,  there  were 
withdrawn  from  trial  by  jury  (1)  all  cases  of  misconduct  and  illegal 
action  on  the  part  of  government  officials ;  (2)  all  cases  involving  re- 
sistance to  the  authorities  or  incitement  thereto;  (8)  all  cases  involving 
interference  with  administrative  or  executive  processes;  (4)  all  cases  in- 
volving attacks  upon  custom-house  officers,  foresters  and  telegraph- 
'  Statesman's  Year  Book,  London  and  New  York,  1893,  p.  867. 
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operators,  as  well  as  cases  of  wilful  destruction  of  telegraph  lines  witli 
a  view  to  prevent  the  transmission  of  government  dispatches;  (6)  all 
cases  of  mutiny  on  private  merchant  vessels ;  (6)  all  cases  involving 
criminal  negligence  of  railroad  officials  and  employees ;  (7)  all  cases 
involving  fraud  or  malfeasance  on  the  part  of  officers  and  employees 
of  public  or  private  banks ;  (8)  all  cases  of  insubordination  on  the 
part  of  free  laborers  in  government  mines,  and  (9)  all  cases  involving 
the  violation  of  government  seals  or  the  destruction  of  government 
property.^ 

Many  important  classes  of  cases  had  been  withdrawn  from  jury 
trial  before  the  above  date,  and  among  them  all  political  cases  without 
exception.  Not  a  single  political  case  has  been  submitted  to  a  Eus- 
sian  jury  since  1878.^  In  nearly  all  cases  where  offences  have  been 
withdrawn  from  jury  trial  they  have  also  been  withdrawn  from  open 
court  and  have  been  tried  in  secret  with  closed  doors. ^  It  is  manifest, 
I  think,  that  the  withdrawal  of  whole  classes  of  crimes  from  trial  by 
jury,  in  order  that  they  maj^  be  tried  in  secret  hj  Crown  officials,  is 
an  evidence  of  a  determination,  on  the  jDart  of  the  government,  to  sub- 
ordinate the  judiciary  to  the  bureaucracy,  to  release  an  already  de- 
pendent and  subservient  bench  from  the  wholesome  influence  and 
control  of  public  opinion,  and  to  restrict  the  legal  rights  of  the  accused 
and  hamper  his  defence  whenever  it  is  thought  desirable  to  do  so  by 
the  bureaucratic  officials  who  conduct  the  prosecution.  To  what  an 
extent  this  is  done  in  practice  may  be  learned  from  an  able  and  dis- 
passionate article  upon  "  The  Eussian  Judiciary  "  written  by  a  Eussian 
lawyer  and  published  in  the  "  Political  Science  Quarterly  "  for  Decem- 
ber, 1892. 

But  the  power  of  bureaucratic  officials  over  the  administration  of 
justice  in  Eussia  is  even  greater  than  this.  Ever  since  the  14th  of 
August,  1881 — that  is,  throughout  a  period  of  nearty  twelve  years — a 
very  large  and  important  part  of  the  Eussian  Empire,  including  the 
provinces  of   St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Kiev,  Kharkoff,  Pultava,  Yol- 

^SeeRussM  Vedemosti — "  The  Russian  Gazette, "  a  daily  newspaper — No.  206, 
Moscow,  July  28,  1889,  and  the  same  paper,  No.  212,  August  3,  1889. 

-  See  Yiiridiclieski  Vestnik — "  The  Juridical  Messenger, "  a  monthly  review  and 
the  official  organ  of  the  Moscow  Bar  Association — Moscow,  June,  1885,  p.  515 ; 
Vostochnoe  Obozrenie — "  The  Eastern  Review, "  a  weekly  newspaper.  No.  47,  St. 
Petersburg,  Nov.  20,  1886,  p.  15,  and  the  same  paper.  No.  19,  May  7,  1887,  p.  15. 

^See  Zkurval  Grazhdanskaho  i  Ugolovnako  Prava — "Journal  of  Civil  and 
Criminal  Law, "  a  monthly  review  and  the  official  organ  of  the  St.  Petersburg 
Bar  Association — Nov. -Dec,  1881,  p.  clvi. 
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hjnia,  Podolia,  and  most  of  the  great  cities,  lias  been  "  in  a  state  of 
siege  " — or  as  we  say  in  America  "  under  martial  law."  '  By  virtue  of 
a  proclamation  of  martial  law  which  is  renewed  every  year  in  August, 
governors-general  in  the  proclaimed  provinces  have  the  right  not  only 
to  withdraw  any  case  or  any  class  of  cases  from  trial  by  jury,  but  to 
order  any  case  or  class  of  cases  to  be  tried  by  field  court-martial.^ 
The  effect  of  this  has  been  to  subject  the  administration  of  justice 
more  and  more  to  the  control  of  governors  and  governors-general,  to 
restrict  more  and  more  the  legal  rights  of  the  accused,  and  to  substi- 
tute the  death  penalty  for  a  term  of  penal  servitude  which  is  the 
severest  sentence  that  the  civil  courts  can  impose.  Thus,  for  example, 
the  anti-Jewish  rioters  of  Balta  were  tried  by  court-martial  in  1883  and 
two  of  them  hanged.  In  1886  General  Korff,  governor-general  of  the 
Amur,  ordered  the  trial  of  all  Chinese  criminals  by  field  court-martial, 
and  one  such  criminal  was  soon  afterward  hanged  at  Vladivostok.^ 
On  the  81st  of  May  in  the  same  year  two  mail  robbers  were  hanged 
by  sentence  of  a  court-martial  in  the  city  of  Tiflis,''  and  in  the  autumn 
of  1887  fourteen  peasants  were  hanged  by  sentence  of  a  court-martial 
for  killing  the  manager  of  the  estate  of  Madame  Tuchkova  in  the 
province  of  Penza. ^  All  of  these  crimes,  except  perhaps  the  first, 
were  common-law  crimes  and  should  have  been  tried  by  juries  in  the 
civil  courts ;  but  by  virtue  of  a  perpetual  state  of  siege — in  time  of 
profound  peace — they  were  turned  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  courts- 
martial  and  tried  behind  closed  doors.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that 
these  are  all  the  cases  I  have  been  able  to  find  in  which  courts-martial 
have  been  substituted  for  the  civil  courts.  I  have  compiled,  in  the 
course  of  the  last  few  years,  from  the  few  Russian  periodicals  that  I 
take,  a  list  of  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  such  cases;  and  I  cite  the  above 
merely  as  specimens  to  show  the  diversity  of  the  common-law  crimes 
which  have  been  taken  away  from  the  civil  courts  by  bureaucratic 
officials  and  committed  to  courts-martial. 

Now  it  seems  to  me,  and  I  hope  it  will  seem  to  the  readers  of  The 

'SeeiVedieZia— "TlieWeek,"  a  weekly  newspaper— No.  36,  Moscow,  Sept.  8, 
1885,  p.  1255.  Severni  Vestnik — "  Northern  Messenger, "  a  monthly  review — No. 
11,  St.  Petersburg,  Nov.,  1891,  p.  14. 

'^ee  Journal  of  Civil  and  Criminal  Law,  No.  6,  St.  Petersburg,  Nov. -Dec. , 
1881,  pp.  clii-clxiii. 

^  Eastern  Review,  No.  29,  St.  Petersburg,  July  17,  1886,  p.  3. 

^Novoe  Vremya — "The  New  Time,"  a  daily  newspaper — St.  Petersburg,  June 
9,  1886. 

^  Eastern  Revieiv,  No.  39,  St.  Petersburg,  Oct.  1,  1887. 
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Forum,  that  if  the  United  States  surrenders  an  accused  fugitive  to  the 
government  of  Russia,  it  should  do  so  only  upon  the  distinctly  ex- 
pressed condition  that  such  accused  person  shall  not  be  tried  in  secret 
by  a  field  court-martial  at  the  caprice  of  a  governor-general,  but  shall 
have  a  fair  trial  in  an  open  court  before  a  jury  or  a  civil  judge,  and 
shall  be  defended  there  by  private  counsel  of  his  own  selection.^  If 
Russia's  government  and  system  of  criminal  jurisprudence  will  not 
admit  of  this,  then  Russia,  it  seems  to  me,  is  not  a  country  with  which 
the  United  States  ought  to  conclude  an  extradition  treaty. 

III.  Trial  by  jury  and  the  reformed  courts  established  by  Alexan- 
der II.  do  not  exist  and  never  have  existed  in  the  provinces  of  Olonets, 
Vologda,  Astrakhan,  Ufa  and  Orenburg,  nor  in  the  governor-general- 
ship of  the  Caucasus,  nor  in  Poland,  nor  in  Siberia,  nor  in  Central 
Asia.  Throughout  these  vast  regions,  which  comprise  in  area  more 
than  seven-eighths  of  the  Empire,  still  prevails,  in  a  more  or  less 
modified  form,  the  archaic  system  of  criminal  jurisprudence  which 
had  its  origin  in  a  semi-barbarous  state  of  society  two  or  three  cen- 
turies ago,  and  which  is  out  of  all  harmony  with  the  judicial  methods 
and  processes  of  civilized  states  at  the  present  time.  In  this  mediaeval 
system  all  investigations  are  made  by  the  police ;  the  accused  person, 
as  a  rule,  has  no  counsel ;  witnesses  are  not  examined  orally  in  the 
presence  of  the  court;  all  proceedings  are  upon  paper;  the  prisoner 
has  no  control  of  his  own  defence,  even  when  a  nominal  and  perfunc- 
tory defence  is  made ;  and,  finally,  the  trial  proceeds  with  almost  in- 
credible slowness,  and  not  infrequently  drags  along  for  years.^  The 
Russian  magazine,  "Annals  of  the  Fatherland,"  in  its  October  num- 
ber, 1881,  page  445,  cites  a  number  of  cases  where  accused  persons  in 
Siberia  were  held  in  prison  from  five  to  eight  years  before  trial.  The 
St.  Petersburg  daily  newspaper  "  Yoice  "  (Goloe)  for  April  29,  1882, 
refers  to  the  case  of  an  alleged  fraudulent  bankrupt  who  was  held 
twenty  years  without  trial.  According  to  the  "  Eastern  Review  "  of 
St.  Petersburg  there  were  criminal  cases  in  the  courts  of  Tobolsk, 
Western  Siberia,  in  1886  which  had  been  pending  there  since  1848 

^  Persons  tried  by  court-martial  must  take  as  their  counsel  one  of  the  pro- 
curators of  the  military  district  in  which  the  court-martial  is  held.  This  offi- 
cial, who  is  directly  dependent  upon  the  government,  makes,  of  course,  only  a 
perfunctory  defence.  See  Collection  of  Russian  Military  Laws,  Book  xxiv. ,  pp. 
672-674. 

^  See  Russian  work  entitled  "  Some  Frank  Remarks  with  regard  to  the  most 
Important  Events  in  Our  History  during  the  last  Quarter  of  a  Century,"  by  L. 
Dobrof  ;  St.  Petersburg,  1880,  Chapter  VII. ,  "  The  Courts, "  pp.  61-64. 
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and  1852.  The  "Eeview"  cites  also  a  case  in  which  a  woman  fifty 
years  of  age  had  just  been  punished  for  adultery  committed  when  she 
was  only  eighteen.^  S.  S.  Lanskoi,  at  onetime  Eussian  Minister  of 
the  Interior,  admitted  that  previous  to  the  judicial  reforms  of  Alexan- 
der II.,  which,  as  I  have  said,  extended  to  only  one-eighth  of  the  Em- 
pire, accused  persons  were  sometimes  held  ten  j^ears  in  prison  without 
trial.^  I  myself  saw  in  the  fever-stricken  prison  of  Tiumen,  Western 
Siberia,  in  1885,  an  alleged  fraudulent  bankrupt  named  Tiufin  who 
had  been  awaiting  trial  two  years  and  a  half.  His  brother,  who  was 
supposed  to  be  implicated  with  him,  had  already  died  in  prison  of 
typhus  fever  while  awaiting  a  hearing. 

Now  inasmuch  as  Eussian  refugees  accused  of  crime  in  Siberia  may 
succeed  in  reaching  our  Pacific  coast  and  may  be  called  for  by  the 
Eussian  government  under  the  provisions  of  the  pending  treaty,  we 
are  confronted  by  the  question  whether  we  should  be  acting  justly 
— to  say  nothing  of  acting  mercifully — if  we  should  send  these  accused 
persons  back  to  Siberia,  to  languish  a  long  term  of  years,  perhaps,  in 
miasmatic  prisons,  and  then,  if  they  survive,  to  be  tried  without  bene- 
fit of  counsel  in  one  of  the  unreformed  Siberian  courts. 

TV,  All  of  the  considerations  above  set  forth  are  applicable  to 
fugitive  Eussians  accused  of  crime  of  any  kind,  and  may  be  justly 
urged,  I  think,  against  a  Eussian  extradition  treaty  of  any  kind ;  but 
there  are  other  considerations,  growing  out  of  what  is  known  in  Eussia 
as  "political  crime,"  which  have  still  greater  importance,  and  which 
may  be  urged  against  the  pending  extradition  treaty  with  still  greater 
force.  The  treaty  provides  that  fugitive  Eussians  who  reach  the 
United  States  shall  not  be  extradited  for  political  offences.  But  sup- 
pose that  the  Eussian  government  does  not  act  in  good  faith.  Suppose 
that  a  so-called  "dangerous"  political  offender  makes  his  escape  to 
the  United  States,  and  that  the  Eussian  government,  which  wishes  to 
recover  possession  of  him  in  order  that  it  may  send  him  to  Siberia, 
accuses  him  of  a  common  felony,  supports  its  accusation  with  affida- 
vits and  depositions  and  asks  for  his  extradition.  If,  upon  the  face  of 
the  documents,  a  case  against  the  accused  seems  to  be  made  out,  the 
United  States  has  no  other  alternative  but  to  extradite  him. 

What  means  has  our  government  then  of  knowing  the  fate  of  the 
surrendered  person,  or  of  checking  or  controlling  any  action  that  tlie 
Eussian  government  may  take  with  reference  to  him  ?     He  may  be 

^  Eastern  Review,  St.  Petersburg,  Feb.  20,  1886,  p.  C. 
^Russian  Gazette,  No.  119,  Moscow,  May  3rd,  1891,  p.  1. 
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returned  for  trial  to  a  province  a  tlioTisand  miles  distant  from  St. 
Petersburg,  where  there  is  no  diplomatic  or  consular  representative  of 
any  foreign  government,  and  may  be  held  there  in  prison  until  the 
American  people  and  the  American  State  Department  have  forgotten 
all  about  him.  He  may  then  be  tried  behind  closed  doors  by  a  field 
court-martial  for  any  offence  whatever — criminal  or  political.  What 
means  has  the  government  of  the  United  States  of  knowing  whether 
or  not  he  is  tried  for  the  felony  of  which  he  was  accused  in  the  extra- 
dition papers?  The  American  minister  does  not  know  when  the  trial 
is  to  take  place,  and  if  he  did  know  it  would  be  impracticable  for  him 
to  attend  it.  The  prisoner  has  no  means  of  communicating  with  the 
outside  world  and  therefore  cannot  make  known  t-l]»e  illegality  of  the 
proceedings.  The  press  is  under  strict  censorship  and  may  be  pre- 
vented from  so  much  as  even  referring  to  the  case,  and  the  bureau- 
cratic officials  of  the  province  to  which  the  accused  has  been  taken 
may  do  what  they  like  with  him  in  perfect  secrecy  and  security. 

But  the  Russian  government,  if  disposed  to  act  in  bad  faith,  may 
attain  its  ends  quite  as  effectually  in  a  number  of  other  ways.  Among 
the  powers  which  are  exercised  by  the  Russian  Minister  of  the  Interior 
in  all  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  by  governors-general  in  provinces  sub- 
ject to  martial  law,  is  the  power  to  banish  obnoxious  persons  without 
the  formality  of  any  trial  and  to  put  them  under  police  surveillance  in 
their  places  of  banishment  for  a  period  of  from  one  to  five  years.  This 
is  known  in  Russia  as  "exile  by  administrative  process."'  Persons 
not  accused  of  any  crime — persons  who  are  obnoxious  merely  for  po- 
litical or  personal  reasons — may  be  banished  in  this  way  to  the  Cauca- 
sus, to  the  arctic  provinces  of  European  Russia,  or  to  the  remotest 
part  of  Siberia,  without  any  other  authority  than  the  will  of  a  bureau- 
cratic official. 

Suppose  that  under  the  provisions  of  the  pending  treaty  a  Russian 
revolutionist  who  has  sought  asylum  in  the  United  States  is  accused 
by  the  Russian  government  of  having  attempted  or  conspired  to  as- 
sassinate the  Tsar.  A  prima  facie  case  is  made  out  against  him  on 
paper,  and  as  the  treaty  declares  that  an  attempt  on  the  life  of  the 
Tsar  shall  not  be  regarded  as  a  political  offence  he  is  extradited.  The 
case,  perhaps,  attracts  so  much  attention  in  Europe  and  the  United 
States  as  a  "  political "  case  that  the  Russian  government  does  not 

^The  "Rules"  for  this  form  of  exile  may  be  found  in  the  "Journal  of  Civil 
and  Criminal  Law,"  No.  11,  St.  Petersburg,  Nov. -Dec,  1881,  p.  clx,  and  also  in 
the  "Russian  Encyclopedia,"  St.  Petersburg,  1893,  vol.  v.,  p.  564,  article  entitled 
"  Administrative  Exile. " 
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dare  to  try  the  accused  secretly  by  court-martial;  it  knows  that  it 
cannot  convict  him  in  a  civil  court  upon  the  common-law  charge  of 
murder  or  assault  with  attempt  to  kill,  and  it  therefore  makes  a  show 
of  fairness  and  justice  by  trying  him  before  a  specially  appointed  court 
of  senators  and  acquitting  him  on  the  ground  of  perjured  or  insuffi- 
cient evidence.  Does  this  acquittal  ensure  the  safety  of  the  extradited 
person?  By  no  means.  Although  he  succeeded  in  escaping  to  the 
United  States  once,  he  may  be  utterly  unable  to  do  so  a  second  time, 
for  the  reason  that  he  has  not  money  enough  to  make  again  so  long 
and  expensive  a  journey.  He  is  watched  constantly  by  the  police,  and 
in  the  course  of  two  or  three  months  from  the  date  of  his  acquittal  by 
the  court  he  is  suddenly  arrested  by  order  of  the  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior and  exiled  by  administrative  process  to  the  Siberian  territory  of 
Yakutsk  upon  the  ground  that  since  his  judicial  vindication  he  has 
become  "politically  untrustworthy." 

Can  any  remedy  be  suggested  for  such  an  abuse  of  the  extradition 
treaty  as  this  ?  It  is  vain  to  argue  that  the  Eussian  government  is  an 
honorable  government  and  would  not  act  in  this  way.  The  Eussian 
government  is  not  an  honorable  government  and  it  has  acted  precisely 
in  this  way.  More  than  half  of  the  "  politicals  "  acquitted  by  the 
court  in  the  "  case  of  the  193  "  at  St.  Petersburg  in  January,  1878, 
were  immediately  rearrested  and  exiled  by  administrative  process.  In 
August  of  that  same  year,  soon  after  the  assassination  of  General  Mez- 
zentsef,  all  persons  in  St.  Petersburg  who  had  been  tried  by  the  courts 
for  political  offences  and  had  been  acquitted  were  banished  by  admin- 
istrative process  and  put  under  police  surveillance  in  various  remote 
parts  of  the  Empire.  But  there  is  more  recent  proof  than  this  of  the 
unscrupulous  and  dishonorable  behavior  of  the  Eussian  government 
toward  political  offenders.  In  January,  1891,  a  Eussian  subject  named 
Yladimir  Lutski,  who  was  living  in  Bulgaria  and  who  occupied  there 
the  position  of  Director  of  the  marine  branch  of  the  Bulgarian  Depart- 
ment of  Public  "Works,  was  decoyed  to  Constantinople  by  means  of 
two  forged  telegrams  purporting  to  be  from  his  friend  Prince  Naka- 
shidze,  and  was  there  kidnapped  by  a  party  of  men  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  dragoman  of  the  Eussian  Embassy.  He  was  put  on  board 
the  Eussian  steamer  "Nakhimof,"  taken  across  the  Black  Sea  to 
Odessa,  and  eventually  sent  to  the  great  prison  known  as  the  House  of 
Preliminary  Detention  in  St.  Petersburg.  ^     There  is  not  the  least  doubt 

'  For  editorials  upon  the  kidnapping  of  Mr.  Lutski,  see  the  Vienna  "  Neue 
Freie  Presse, "  of  January  4,  1891 ;   the  London  "  Daily  Telegraph"  of  January 
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or  uncertainty  about  this  case  of  Mr.  Lutski,  and  if  the  Eussian  gov- 
ernment was  capable  of  resorting  to  forged  telegrams  and  kidnapping 
in  order  to  recover  possession  of  a  political  offender  in  Bulgaria,  it  is 
quite  capable  of  fabricating  a  case  against  a  Eussian  refugee  in  the 
United  States  in  order  to  secure  his  extradition. 

In  many  different  ways  and  in  various  fields  of  activity  the  Eus- 
sian government  has  shown  a  sort  of  contemptuous  disregard  of  the 
principles  of  honor  and  integrity  as  they  are  understood  and  observed 
in  most  civilized  States.  An  evidence  of  this  is  furnished  by  its  well- 
established  practice  of  secretly  and  surreptitiously  maintaining  a  su- 
pervision over  private  correspondence  and  availing  itself  of  informa- 
tion obtained  by  opening  and  reading  private  letters  intrusted  to  its 
postal  service.  But  the  cabinet  noir  of  the  Eussian  government  does 
not  confine  itself  wholly  to  the  letters  of  its  own  subjects.  As  long 
ago  as  1839  it  was  in  the  habit  of  opening  and  reading  the  private  and 
official  correspondence  of  the  various  foreign  embassies  and  legations 
at  St.  Petersburg  and  it  has  kept  up  the  practice  from  that  time  to 
this.^  I  have  the  highest  authority  for  saying  that  even  now  the 
Eussian  secret  police  at  St.  Petersburg  open  and  read  the  private  letters 
of  the  American  Minister  and  the  members  of  the  American  Legation. 
I  have  submitted  the  evidence  in  support  of  this  assertion  to  the  Edi- 
tor of  The  Forum  and  he  may  state,  if  he  will,  whether  or  not  in  his 
judgment  it  is  sufficient.  Now  it  seems  to  me  that  a  government 
which  makes  a  practice  of  opening  and  reading  not  only  the  private 
letters  of  its  own  subjects  but  the  letters  of  the  diplomatic  representa- 
tives of  a  friendly  State  is  not  a  government  upon  whose  honor  it  is 
safe  to  rely  in  a  question  of  extradition. 

Y.  The  only  provisions  of  the  pending  treaty  which  have  thus  far 
been  made  pablic  are  first,  that  there  shall  be  no  extradition  for  polit- 
ical offences,  and  second,  that  "an  attempt  against  the  life  of"  the 
Tsar  or  "  any  member  of  his  family,  when  such  attempt  comprises  the 
act  either  of  murder  or  assassination  or  of  poisoning,  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered a  political  offence  or  an  act  connected  with  such  offence." 
There  seems  to  be  some  room  for  misunderstanding  in  the  clause  re- 
lating to  attempts  to  assassinate  the  Tsar.  What  is  to  be  regarded  as 
an  attempt  upon  the  Tsar's  life?     The  Eussian  law  declares : 

22,  1891,  and  European  papers  for  January  of  that  year  generally.  The  case 
attracted  wide  attention. 

^  See  "  Diary  of  George  Mifflin  Dallas,  United  States  Minister  to  Russia, " 
Phila.,  1892,  pp.  178-179. 
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"Every  evil  intention  and  criminal  action  against  the  life,  the  health,  or  the 
honor  of  the  Emperor,  every  design  to  remove  him  from  the  throne,  to  deprive 
him  of  his  freedom,  to  limit  his  rights,  or  to  do  violence  to  his  Sacred  Person, 
shall  subject  the  individual  guilty  thereof  to  deprivation  of  all  civil  rights  and 
the  penalty  of  death.  Evil  intention,  in  any  of  the  above  forms,  shall  be  re- 
garded as  an  actual  crime,  not  only  in  cases  where  the  guilty  person  has  at- 
tempted to  carry  his  intention  into  effect,  but  also  in  cases  where  he  has  taken 
part  in  such  designs  at  the  solicitation  of  another,  or  has  formed  or  entered  into 
a  conspiracy  having  such  ends  in  view,  or  has  orally  or  in  writing,  hy  thought, 
proposal,  or  in  any  other  way,  entered  into  preparations  looking  thereto. "  ^ 

If  we  accept  the  definition  of  the  Eussian  penal  code,  a  revolu- 
tionary conspiracy  of  any  kind  is,  constructively,  an  attempt  upon  the 
life  of  the  Tsar,  and,  as  such,  is  punishable  with  death.  Is  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  prepared  to  admit  that  a  political  conspiracy 
which  may  threaten  the  Tsar's  life  is,  in  fact,  an  attempt  upon  his  life  so 
direct  as  to  deprive  the  conspirator  of  the  right  of  asylum  in  the  United 
States  under  the  pending  treaty?  If  we  are  to  accept  the  Eussian 
law  as  our  guide  we  must  be  prepared  to  surrender  all  Eussian  ref- 
ugees who  have  conspired  against  the  Tsar's  government  and  who  have 
undertaken  to  overthrow  it  by  violent  means.  In  making  such  sur- 
renders, however,  we  shall  do  for  the  support  and  encouragement  of 
tyranny  what  the  government  of  Great  Britain  has  always  refused  to 
do,  and  shall  turn  our  backs  upon  the  history  and  the  traditions  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race.  The  government  of  Great  Britain  has  always  re- 
fused to  surrender  political  assassins,  even  to  States  with  which  her 
relations  have  been  most  friendly.  As  recently  as  1890,  for  example, 
the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  released  the  Swiss  assassin  Castioni  who 
had  killed  Signer  Eossi  in  the  course  of  an  attempt  to  overthrow  the 
government  of  the  Swiss  canton  of  Ticino.  The  court  held  that  the 
murder  was  an  incident  of  a  political  insurrection  and,  as  such,  not  an 
extraditable  offence. 

It  is  not  at  all  difficult,  in  a  country  like  Eussia,  to  make  out  a 
strong  case  of  attempted  Tsaricide  against  a  bold  and  active  revolu- 
tionist, whether,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  has  ever  plotted  against  the  life 
of  the  Tsar  or  not.  For  this  reason  it  is  very  unsafe  to  treat  such  an 
alleged  attempt  as  a  common  felony,  and  to  make  it  an  extraditable 
offence  without  regard  to  circumstances.  Senators  who  voted  for  the 
ratification  of  the  pending  treaty  should  not  forget  that  the  brave,  gen- 
erous, liberty-loving  Polish  nobleman  Count  Pulaski,  who  was  killed 

'  Russian  Penal  Code,  Tagantsef 's  edition,  St.  Petersburg,  1886,  sections  241 
and  242.     The  italics  are  my  own. 
19 
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while  fighting  for  the  independence  of  the  United  States,  was  a  politi- 
cal conspirator  and  refugee,  who  had  been  condemned  to  death  for  an 
alleged  attempt  to  assassinate  Stanislaus  Augustus  (Poniatowski),  Rus- 
sia's King  of  Poland.'  He  probably  was  not  guilty  of  the  crime  of 
which  he  was  accused ;  but,  under  the  provisions  of  such  an  extradi- 
tion treaty  as  that  which  it  is  now  proposed  to  conclude  with  the 
government  of  Russia,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  been  sent  back  in 
chains  to  Warsaw  and  hanged  there  with  those  of  his  fellow-conspir- 
ators who  did  not  succeed  in  making  their  escape. 

YI.  It  is  generally  understood  that  the  "  assassination  clause,"  as 
it  now  stands  in  the  pending  treaty,  is  a  verbal  transcription  of  a 
clause  relating  to  the  same  subject  which  first  appeared  in  the  extra- 
dition treaty  of  the  United  States  with  Belgium.  If  such  be  the  case 
it  makes  no  stipulation  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  trial  which  the 
alleged  Tsaricide  shall  have  after  he  has  been  surrendered.  It  pro- 
vides merely  that  "  an  attempt  against  the  life  of  the  head  of  a  foreign 
government,  or  against  that  of  any  member  of  his  family,  when  such 
attempt  comprises  the  act  either  of  murder,  or  assassination,  or  of  poi- 
soning, shall  not  be  considered  a  political  offence  or  an  act  connected 
with  such  offence."  It  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  of  the  Senate  that  if  Tsaricide  be  not  regarded 
as  a  political  offence  by  the  government  of  the  United  States  it  should 
not  be  regarded  as  a  political  offence  by  the  government  of  Russia. 

The  question  whether  a  refugee  extradited  under  this  clause  of  the 
treaty  shall  be  tried  as  a  common  criminal  or  as  a  political  criminal  is, 
to  such  refugee,  a  question  of  vital  importance.  If  he  is  tried  as  a 
common  criminal  in  a  civil  court  and  is  found  guilty,  the  severest  sen- 
tence that  can  be  imposed  upon  him  is  a  long  term  of  penal  servitude, 
the  death  penalty  not  having  been  inflicted  by  sentence  of  a  civil 
court  in  Russia  since  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  while,  on 
the  contrary,  if  he  is  tried  as  a  political  criminal  by  a  court-martial  he 
may  be  hanged.  It  would  be  manifestly  unjust,  I  think,  to  extradite 
a  Tsaricide  upon  the  ground  that  he  is  not  a  political  offender,  and 
then  allow  his  own  government  to  try  him  by  court-martial  and  hang 
him  solely  upon  the  ground  that  he  is  a  political  offender.  Common 
sense  and  consistency  require  that  if  he  is  to  be  tried  as  a  political 
offender  in  Russia,  he  should  be  entitled  to  asylum  as  a  political 
offender  in  the  United  States;  or,  to  reverse  the  proposition,  if  he  is  to 

'  Works  of  John  Adams,  vol.  iv.,  p.  368,  and  Sparks'  Life  of  Count  Pulaski 
in  Library  of  American  Biography,  Boston,  1846,  vol.  iv. ,  pp.  409-410. 
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be  extradited  as  a  common  criminal  by  the  United  States,  lie  should 
be  tried  as  a  common  criminal  by  Kussia.  At  the  meeting  of  the  In- 
stitute of  International  Law  held  in  Oxford  in  1880 — a  meeting  at 
which  Prof.  Martens  was  present  as  a  delegate  from  Kussia — it  was 
laid  down  as  a  fundamental  principle  that  "  extradition  for  crimes  hav- 
ing at  once  the  character  of  political  crimes  and  crimes  at  common 
law  ought  not  to  be  accorded  without  receiving  from  the  State  demand- 
ing the  extradition  an  assurance  that  the  prisoner  will  not  be  judged 
by  an  exceptional  tribunal. "  ^  A  majority  of  the  delegates  were  of 
opinion  that  an  attempt  upon  the  life  of  the  ruler  or  head  of  a  nation 
cannot  be  regarded  as  a  political  crime  in  all  cases,  but  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  would  be  a  violation  of  the  principles  of  jurisprudence 
to  declare  in  a  law  or  in  an  extradition  treaty  that  such  an  attempt 
shall  not  be  regarded  as  a  political  crime  in  any  case.  The  political  or 
non-political  nature  of  the  offence  is  a  question  of  fact  to  be  decided 
according  to  the  evidence  in  every  case  separately. 

The  extradition  law  enacted  by  Switzerland  as  recently  as  1892 
provides  that  a  refugee  shall  be  extradited  only  when  the  crime  of 
which  he  is  accused  is  a  common-law-  crime.  The  Federal  Council 
shall  then  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  crime — that  is,  determine  whether 
it  is  a  political  offence  or  not — and  if  extradition  be  finally  decided 
upon  the  Council  shall  expressly  stipulate,  in  every  case,  that  the  sur- 
rendered person  shall  not  be  tried  nor  punished  as  a  political  offender. 

In  view  of  these  recent  decisions  and  precedents  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  pending  treaty  is  seriously  if  not  vitally  defective  in  failing  to 
stipulate  that  a  Tsaricide  or  conspirator  extradited  as  a  common  crimi- 
nal shall  be  tried  as  a  common  criminal  in  the  Eussian  courts,  and 
shall  not  be  put  to  death  solely  because  he  is  a  political. 

In  the  original  draft  of  the  pending  treaty,  as  it  was  published  in 
a  New  York  newspaper  five  or  six  years  ago,  forgery  was  made  an 
extraditable  offence,  and  a  clause  was  inserted  providing  that  forgery, 
in  the  intent  of  the  treaty,  should  include  the  counterfeiting  of  gov- 
ernment seals,  the  imitation  of  official  signatures,  and  the  fabrication 
or  imitation,  in  general,  of  official  documents.  If  this  clause  still 
stands  in  the  treaty  without  limitation  or  qualification  it  seems  to  me 
to  be  in  the  highest  degree  objectionable.  There  are  only  three  ways 
or  conditions  in  which  a  political  offender  in  Eussia  can  exist,  viz.,  in 
prison,  in  exile,  or  under  the  protection  of  a  forged  passport  which 
conceals  his  identity.  If  forgery  is  to  be  an  extraditable  offence,  and 
'  Lorimer'8  Institutes  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  vol.  i.,  p.  337. 
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if  the  fabrication  of  passports  is  to  be  regarded  as  forgery,  the  Kussian 
government  may  ask  for  the  extradition  of  almost  every  political  refu- 
gee who  seeks  asylum  in  this  country.  How  is  the  accused  fugitive 
to  prove  that  he  forged  a  passport  in  order  to  escape  from  political 
prosecution,  and  how  is  the  government  of  the  United  States  to  know 
whether  he  did  forge  it  for  that  purpose,  or  whether  he  had  in  view 
some  scheme  of  fraud  or  crime  which  would  render  him  liable  to  pun- 
ishment as  a  common  felon?  Whatever  his  motives  he  is,  by  the 
terms  of  the  treaty,  a  forger,  and,  as  such,  may  be  extradited.  It  is 
manifest,  I  think,  that  this  feature  of  the  pending  treaty  is  liable  to 
abuse,  and  that  the  treaty  ought  not  to  become  law  until  the  clause 
relating  to  the  fabrication  of  government  docum.ents  has  been  so 
modified  as  to  except  passports. 

YII.  I  now  come,  in  closing,  to  a  consideration  which  may  perhaps 
be  regarded  as  sentimental  rather  than  practical,  but  which  seems  to 
me,  nevertheless,  to  be  worthy  of  serious  attention.  It  relates  to  the 
effect  of  this  treaty — if  concluded — upon  the  administration  of  justice 
and  the  treatment  of  criminals  in  the  great  northern  empire.  The 
opinion  has  prevailed  for  many  years  throughout  the  world  that  the 
Eussian  system  of  criminal  jurisprudence,  and  her  penal  system  as  it 
is  revealed  in  the  history  of  Siberian  exile,  are  dark  blots  upon  the 
page  of  modern  civilization.  It  has  been  universally,  or  almost  uni- 
versally, admitted,  that  the  maintenance  of  a  state  of  siege  throughout 
a  large  part  of  the  empire  for  a  period  of  twelve  years  in  a  time  of 
profound  peace ;  the  trial  of  civil  and  political  cases  by  courts-martial 
behind  closed  doors ;  the  exile  of  political  suspects  by  administrative 
process  to  the  wildest  and  remotest  parts  of  Siberia  without  trial  or 
hearing ;  the  burial  alive  of  political  criminals  in  the  bomb-proof  case- 
mates of  the  fortresses  of  Petropavlovsk  and  Schlasselburg  ;  the  terri- 
ble overcrowding  and  consequent  mortality  in  Siberian  etapes  and 
forwarding  prisons,  and  the  marching  of  thousands  of  exiles — men, 
women  and  children — across  the  great  Siberian  plains  in  the  rigor  of 
an  arctic  winter,  are  all  repugnant  to  the  m^odern  sense  of  justice  and 
humanity,  and  shameful  and  disgraceful  to  a  governm.ent  which  calls 
itself  civilized  and  Christian.  This  unfavorable  and  condemnatory 
judgment,  which  is  virtually  the  judgment  of  the  world,  has  exercised 
and  still  exercises  some  influence  over  Russian  bureaucratic  officials, 
and  acts,  to  some  extent,  as  a  check  upon  the  arbitrary  power  which 
so  often  in  Russia  usurps  the  place  of  law.  The  Russian  system  of 
criminal  jurisprudence  is  not  quite  so  bad  as  it  would  be  if  western 
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Europe  had  not  condemned  it,  and  the  treatment  of  exiles  and  prison- 
ers in  Siberia  is  not  quite  so  ruthless  as  it  would  be  if  recent  travellers 
had  not  exposed  and  criticised  it.  In  short,  by  the  world's  opinion 
and  by  the  attitude  of  other  nations  toward  her  Eussia  is  to  some  ex- 
tent influenced. 

What  will  be  the  efl^ect  of  the  pending  treaty — if  concluded — upon 
this  wholesome  respect  for  the  world's  opinion?  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  effect  will  be  to  strengthen  all  the  evil  and  retrogressive  tendencies 
in  Russia's  judicial  and  penal  systems,  to  encourage  the  arbitrary 
power  of  the  bureaucracy  which  is  the  curse  of  her  internal  adminis- 
tration, and  to  give  a  quasi  vindication  to  the  officials  who  have  been 
accused  of  oppression  and  cruelty.  The  chief  of  the  Prison  and  Exile 
Department  will  point  to  this  extradition  treaty  and  saj^  "  You  see 
how  little  foundation  there  was  for  the  sensational  stories  recently 
circulated  with  regard  to  Russian  prisons  and  the  horrors  of  Siberian 
exiles.  Our  penal  system  has  now  the  countenance  and  support  of 
the  freest,  most  powerful  and  most  enlightened  republic  in  the  world. 
The  government  of  the  United  States  would  never  have  entered  into 
an  agreement  to  send  back  our  fugitive  criminals  if  it  had  put  the 
least  faith  in  the  stories  that  have  been  circulated  with  regard  to  the 
way  in  which  such  criminals  are  treated."  The  Minister  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Minister  of  Justice  will  defend  their  departments  in  the  same 
way,  and  will  maintain,  with  some  show  of  reason,  that  the  government 
of  the  United  States  would  not  send  back  refugees  to  be  tried  in  Russia 
if  it  had  any  serious  objection  to  secret  courts-martial  and  exile  by 
administrative  process. 

In  short,  this  extradition  treaty,  if  concluded,  will  furnish  Russian 
officials  with  a  triumphant  reply  to  all  accusations  of  injustice,  cruelty 
or  oppression  in  their  courts  and  their  prisons,  and  will  give  aid  and 
encouragement  to  a  government  which  denies  every  principle  set  forth 
in  our  declaration  of  independence  and  violates  every  right  for  which 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race  has  fought. 

George  Kennan. 
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The  popular  hallucination  which  seems  to  prevail  as  to  some  ap- 
proaching millennium^  whenever  a  new  administration  is  inaugurated 
or  a  new  Congress  enters  upon  its  work  is  one  of  the  curious  features 
in  American  political  thought.  It  may  be  said  to  be  perennial.  Ad- 
ministrations come  and  go — Congresses  meet  and  pass  out  of  existence ; 
nothing  of  a  material  character,  so  far  as  the  grand  result  is  concerned, 
is  effected  by  either  one  or  the  other;  and  yet,  as  regularly  as  each 
new  administration  begins  and  as  regularly  as  each  new  Congress  as- 
sembles, the  same  expectation  is  seen  of  a  new  and  brighter  epoch. 

One  thing  only  is  certain.  It  is  eminently  unjust  that  these  great 
expectations  should  exist ;  for  while  any  given  President  can,  during 
the  period  of  four  years,  affect  the  administration  of  the  country  very 
materially  for  ill,  it  is  not  in  his  power  greatly  to  change  things  for  the 
better.  It  is  always  easy  to  demoralize ;  it  is  always  difficult  to  ele- 
vate. There  have  been  unquestionably  two  periods  in  the  history  of 
the  United  States  when  great  results  were  worked  within  the  period  of 
four  or  eight  years.  One  was  during  Washington's  presidency,  when 
a  shape  was  given  to  our  institutions  which  has  been  perpetuated  from 
that  time  to  this  ;  the  other  was  during  the  administration  of  President 
Lincoln,  when  our  Grovernment  passed  through  its  ordeal  of  fire.  For 
the  rest,  large  bodies  move  slowly ;  and  it  would,  I  fancy,  be  extremely 
difficult  to  point  out  action  taken  in  any  other  of  the  various  admin- 
istrations which  has  materially  and  permanently  affected  the  public 
policy.  Take,  for  instance,  the  tariff  question :  the  policy  inaugurated 
by  Hamilton  at  the  close  of  the  last  century  has  gone  on  developing 
from  that  time  to  this,  until  now,  at  the  close  of  the  present  century, 
it  has  assumed  its  last  phase  in  the  McKinley  bill.  Again,  take  the 
judiciary :  the  one  event  of  supreme  importance  in  its  history  was  the 
appointment  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall.  From  the  date  of  his  nomina- 
tion, more  than  ninety  years  ago,  down  to  the  present  day,  the  impulse 
he  gave  to  that  department  of  the  Government  has  gone  on  increasing 
in  force  until  it  now  moves  on  fixed  and  unchangeable  lines. 

It  is  the  same  with  questions  of  internal  improvement  and  of 
finance.     For  years,  no  matter  what  party  has  been  in  power,  all  these 
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questions,  when  studied  through  a  period  of  time,  have  moved  in  some 
more  or  less  well-defined  course  of  development,  from  which  it  would 
now  be  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impracticable,  for  any  one  adminis- 
tration, no  matter  hovf  vigorous,  to  divert  them. 

Judging  by  the  loose  writing  one  sees  in  the  newspapers  and  the 
talk  heard  on  the  streets,  a  foreigner  might  suppose  that  a  new  Presi- 
dent, when  he  entered  on  the  functions  of  his  office,  was  a  species  of 
arbitrary  monarch ;  that  the  whole  machinery  of  government  was  at 
his  disposal  to  take  to  pieces  and  put  together  anew,  as  he  saw  fit. 
Yet,  as  everyone  who  takes  the  trouble  to  think  a  moment  in  relation 
to  the  matter  knows  well,  this  is  the  furthest  possible  from  being  the 
case.  A  President  has  very  little  real  power.  He  is  hemmed  in  by 
restrictions  or  tied  up  by  controlling  influences  to  such  an  extent  that 
what  he  can  do  even  in  the  way  of  the  distribution  of  offices  is  com- 
paratively little.  He  finds  his  bed  made  for  him  ;  and  do  what  he  will 
he  has  to  lie  in  it.  Grenerally,  too,  he  finds  it,  when  not  actually  thorny, 
confoundedly  narrow  and  curiously  hard. 

Take  now  the  case  of  Mr.  Cleveland.  He  has  four  years  before 
him  in  which  to  work — only  four  years !  A  brief  period  in  which  to 
accomplish  any  considerable  result ;  a  period  infinitely  brief  when  a 
body  of  the  magnitude  of  the  United  States  is  to  be  taken  into  the  ac- 
count. Probably  no  one  appreciates  this  fact  so  thoroughly  as  Mr. 
Cleveland  himself.  He  knows  that  at  best  he  cannot  accomplish  much, 
and  that  he  will  be  fortunate  if  he  accomplishes  anything  which  will 
leave  a  permanent  mark  upon  our  institutions ;  especially  a  white  mark. 

Turning,  therefore,  to  that  which  is  feasible  and  putting  aside 
visions  of  the  impracticable,  it  would  seem  that  President  Cleveland  is 
confronted  by  four  practical  problems. 

1.  He  is  pledged  to  a  reform  of  the  tariff  system. 

2.  He  must  struggle  with  the  silver  question. 

3.  It  is  in  his  power  either  to  demoralize  the  civil  service,  or  to  ex- 
tend the  reforms  which  have  already  been  begun  in  it. 

4.  He  may  hope  to  reduce  the  expenditures  of  the  country  again 
within  reasonable  limits  by  purging  and  correcting  the  pension  lists. 

To  bring  any  results  about,  except  in  the  extension  of  the  reform 
of  the  civil  service,  the  President  must  have  the  active  and  earnest 
cooperation  of  Congress.  Without  that  he  can  accomplish  nothing. 
In  regard  to  one  only  of  the  four  problems  confronting  him  can  Mr. 
Cleveland,  therefore,  be  held  to  occupy  a  position  of  actual  responsi- 
bility, to  have  a  mastery  of  the  situation. 
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In  the  matter  of  the  civil  service  it  is  plainly  in  his  power  to  set 
an  example  which  his  successors  would  find  it  difficult  to  disregard. 
In  the  United  States  we  are  gradually  growing  to  the  idea  that  politi- 
cal evils  of  any  considerable  magnitude  have  to  work  their  own  cure  ; 
in  other  words,  the  body  politic  is  in  this  respect  very  like  the  human 
system,  and  the  ills  which  afflict  it  have  to  run  a  prescribed  course. 
They  do  not  seem  to  admit  of  effective  treatment  in  their  earlier  stages. 
It  was  so  with  slavery.  It  will  be  so  with  protection  ;  and  the  disease 
of  municipal  corruption,  the  recurrent  office-seeking  epidemic  and  the 
pension  fever  are  all  in  the  same  category.  The  wisest  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts physicians  wrote  a  treatise  some  half  a  century  ago  on  the 
"Self-Limitation  of  Diseases,"  developing,  in  so  doing,  what  he  termed 
the  "Expectant  Treatment."  In  the  result,  he  modified  the  medical 
systems  of  the  civilized  world.  There  is  an  excellent  opportunity 
now  for  a  similar  treatise  by  some  equally  competent  doctor  of  history 
on  the  self-limitation  of  political  distempers  and  crazes.  They  do  not 
seem  to  admit  of  a  cure  until  they  pass  into  the  curative  stage. 

Now  the  disease  just  referred  to  as  the  recurrent,  office-seeking 
epidemic  shows  at  last  distinct  symptoms  of  having  reached  the  cura- 
tive stage.  It  has  existed  in  the  acute  forms  known  as  "  the  spoils 
system"  and  the  "rotation  in  office  "  theory  for  rather  more  than 
sixty  years,  during  which  it  has  run  into  all  sorts  of  excesses  and  de- 
veloped every  conceivable  phase.  The  great  body  politic,  long  very 
sick,  is  now  manifestly  recovering.  This  is  seen  in  the  sort  of 
amused,  contemptuous  spirit  in  which  the  community  looks  on,  and 
sees  its  newly-elected  executive  head  struggle  in  the  toils  from  which 
he  has  not  the  force  of  will  necessary  to  extricate  himself ;  or,  perhaps, 
the  proper  moment  has  not  come  for  him  to  exercise  his  will.  One 
thing  is  clear.  Secretaries,  senators,  representatives,  and  governors 
grunt  and  sweat  under  the  weary  load  of  this  j^articular  infliction  just 
as  much  as  the  President.  When,  therefore,  the  man  and  the  hour  do 
come,  as  come  at  last  they  surely  will,  the  President  who  summarily 
brings  this  disorder  within  recognized  limits,  and  places  the  adminis- 
tration of  government  business  on  a  recognized  business  basis,  will 
find  that  he  has  merely  brought  to  its  close  a  disease  which  had  run 
its  course.  The  patient  is  quite  ready  to  get  well  and  will  gratefully 
recognize  a  wise  and  firm  course  of  treatment. 

Presumably  Mr.  Cleveland  during  his  second  term  must,  as  a  mere 
object  lesson,  sustain  for  a  time  the  dread  ordeal  of  hand-shaking  and 
office-begging  through  which,  as  one  of  his  own  predecessors  in  office, 
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he  passed  before.  So  he  knows  how  it  is  himself.  Presently,  he 
may  feel  that  his  time  has  come.  Should  it  come,  and  should  the 
thing,  in  the  presence  of  great  pending  public  issues,  become  fairly 
unendurable  to  him,  by  then,  once  for  all,  widely  extending  the  civil- 
service  rules,  regardless  of  the  pressure  of  politicians  and  the  cry  for 
a  distribution  of  spoils,  he  would  unquestionably  bring  to  his  own 
support  an  additional  moral  confidence  which  would  be  invaluable. 
Of  all  our  recent  Presidents  he  alone  finds  himself  in  position  to  accom- 
plish this  result.  Judging  by  his  record  and  utterances,  the  course  he 
will  pursue  is  hardly  open  to  question.     So  much  may  be  gained. 

As  respects  the  tariff  and  a  reform  of  the  revenue  department,  noth- 
ing whatever  can  be  accomplished  by  the  President  alone;  and  it 
would,  I  fancy,  be  well  for  the  country  not  to  entertain  too  large  ex- 
pectations on  this  head.  The  existing  tariff  system,  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered, is  not  the  growth  of  a  few  recent  years.  On  the  contrary,  as  I 
have  said,  it  began  one  hundred  years  ago ;  and,  with  slight  periods 
of  reaction,  it  has  gone  on  steadily  developing  upon  one  and  the  same 
line  from  then  till  now,  when  it  has  reached  the  McKinley  culmination. 
What  reason  is  there  to  suppose  that  the  present  reaction  is  anything 
more  than  the  various  reactions  which  preceded  it  ?  If  not,  it  is  only 
temporary.  One  thing  is  certain,  the  tendency  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  is  distinctly  toward  protection  of  every  character.  Wit- 
ness the  numerous  trades  unions,  the  combinations  of  capital  against 
labor  and  of  labor  against  capital,  the  popular  depreciation  everywhere 
noticeable  of  what  are  known  as  the  influences  of  the  natural  laws  of 
trade.  In  this  depreciation  I,  personally,  do  not  share.  Nevertheless, 
no  observing  man  can  for  a  moment  fail  to  see  that  within  the  last 
twenty  years  the  movement  has  been  almost  wholly  one  of  reaction 
against  the  teachings  of  the  economical  school  of  which  Adam  Smith 
was  the  head,  and  those  of  the  political  school  of  Jefferson.  As  I  see 
it,  the  high  protective  system  of  this  country,  including  the  silver  legis- 
lation, is  but  one  phase,  and  somewhat  of  a  superficial,  surface  phase 
at  that,  in  this  great  reactionary  movement,  a  movement  by  no  means 
confined  to  America.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  working  quite  as  violently 
in  France,  Italy,  and  Germany  as  it  is  here.  Even  in  Great  Britain, 
the  birth-place  and  citadel  of  the  Free-Trade  and  Let-Alone  dispensa- 
tion, we  see  to-day  the  counter-current  of  Trade-Unionism  (which  is 
only  another  name  for  the  protection  of  labor  through  a  recognized 
monopoly  of  employment  at  wages  arbitrarily  fixed),  we  see,  I  say, 
this  direct  negation  of  the  whole  theory  of  Adam  Smith  receiving 
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parliamentary  sanction.  And  what  is  this  but  a  deep,  swift  under- 
current in  the  great  protective  reaction  ?  To  fancy,  then,  for  a  mo- 
ment that  it  is  in  the  power  of  President  Cleveland  or  any  other  man, 
or  potentate,  no  matter  of  what  government  he  may  be  the  head,  to 
check  or  even  materially  affect  the  course  of  a  general  impulse  of  this 
character,  seems  to  verge  on  the  preposterous.  Like  other  sweeping 
natural  movements,  this  one  must  work  itself  out  in  a  natural  way  and 
in  its  own  time.  How  and  when  that  will  be  it  is  unnecessary  now  to 
consider.  The  only  point  at  present  to  be  discussed  is  the  degree  to 
which  President  Cleveland,  through  his  administration  of  four  years, 
can  affect  it.     That  I  hold  to  be  small  indeed. 

There  is  no  position  which  President  Cleveland  has  to  fill  more  im- 
portant than  that  of  Commissioner  of  Pensions.  He  has  made  his 
selection  for  the  office ;  and  the  man  he  has  selected  enters  upon  his 
difficult  duties  with  words  only  of  commendation  heard  of  him.  The 
result  must  be  awaited ;  yet  President  Cleveland  will  be  most  fortunate 
if,  in  making  the  selection  he  has  made,  he  shall  prove  to  have  found 
a  man  who  can  take  hold  of  a  two-hundred-millions-a-year  problem 
firmly,  yet  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  give  unnecessary  offence,  a  man 
who  by  his  military  record  and  executive  and  judicial  qualities  will 
be  able  to  hold  off  the  claimants  who  are  now  swarming  around  the 
Treasury  and  compel  the  well-nigh  innumerable  leeches  who  are  now 
sucking  from  it  to  let  go  their  hold.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  exactly  what 
inducement  was  held  out  to  the  successor  of  Tanner  and  Eaum  to  in- 
duce him  to  accept  the  office  and  perform  its  duties.  Certainly  a  most 
inadequate  salary  can  be  no  inducement ;  and  it  is  not  apparent  how 
the  new  Commissioner  can  obtain  his  reward  in  any  way  except  from 
a  sense  of  duty  performed.  Here,  again,  the  disease  must,  through  its 
very  excesses,  work  its  own  cure ;  but  in  the  future  page  of  history 
President  Harrison  will  have  to  confront  "Corporal"  Tanner.  Pos- 
sibly the  ex-President  does  not  believe  in  an  Hereafter.  If  so,  he  is 
fortunate  in  this  life ;  and  probably  he  will  not  live  to  see  the  "  Cor- 
poral "  and  the  vanished  Treasury -Surplus  figuring,  together  with 
himself,  in  a  ghostly  dance  through  the  life  to  come.  The  new  Com- 
missioner of  Pensions  is  at  least  happy  in  his  predecessors.  There  is 
a  depth  lower  than  which  it  is  not  easy  to  fall.  A  contrast  is  now  in 
order ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  seems  no  reasonable  ground  for 
hoping  that  Congress  will  in  any  way  contribute  toward  making  that 
contrast  effective.  When  it  is  a  question  of  the  panem-et-circenses 
appropriations  the  average  Senator  and  Member  of  Congress  is  apt  to 
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develop  a  nervousness  at  the  time  of  the  roll-call  in  no  way  suggestive 
of  the  class  of  remedies  commonly  referred  to  as  heroic.  He  will 
appropriate  anything  to  anybody — if  there  are  votes  in  it !  What  Presi- 
dent Cleveland  accomplishes  in  his  wrestle  with  this  problem,  he  must, 
therefore,  accomplish  unaided.  Like  the  late  Senator  Benton,  he  will, 
if  he  accomplishes  anything,  be  able  to  say,  "  Solitary  and  alone  I  set 
that  ball  in  motion." 

Finally,  as  respects  the  silver  question.  In  order  to  avert  what  can 
hardly  be  regarded  otherwise  than  as  a  possible  national  calamity,  Presi- 
dent Cleveland  has  again  got  to  have  the  cooperation,  and  the  willing 
cooperation,  of  Congress.  But  what  are  known  as  the  silver  States  are 
a  fact — a  fact  not  to  be  ignored.  How  in  the  face  of  that  fact  he  is  to 
secure  Congressional  cooperation  is  a  problem  President  Cleveland  has 
got  to  wrestle  with.  The  silver  States  were,  of  course,  introduced  into 
the  Union  for  a  political  purpose.  They  had  and  have  no  business  to 
be  in  the  Union.  Together,  although  they  have  some  twelve  votes  in 
the  United  States  Senate,  holding  on  the  silver  and  other  questions  a 
secure  balance  of  power,  they  do  not  represent  the  population  of  one 
State  of  reasonable  size.  They  are  mere  rotten  boroughs.  The  time 
may  come  when  in  several  of  them  there  will  be  a  population  which 
would  justify  the  representation  they  now  have;  but  this  time  certainly 
will  not  come  during  the  foar  years  Mr.  Cleveland  is  to  be  responsible 
for  results.  How,  under  such  circumstances,  much  can  reasonably  be 
expected  from  him  in  the  way  of  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  silver 
question  is  not  apparent. 

In  fine,  therefore,  the  expectation  of  anything  like  a  new  epoch, 
as  it  is  called,  resulting  from  the  administration  of  Mr.  Cleveland  ap- 
pears wholly  unreasonable  and  most  unjust  to  him.  He  has  neither 
the  time,  nor  the  power,  nor  the  instruments  in  which  and  with  which 
to  work.  More  is  thus  expected  of  him  than  could  be  accomplished 
under  the  same  conditions  by  any  man  who  has  left  a  name  in  history  ; 
as  much  indeed  as  could  result  from  the  career  of  any  man  who,  like 
Gladstone,  has  been  fifty  years  in  public  life,  or  like  Prince  Bismarck, 
was  for  twenty  years  in  secure  possession  of  power,  backed  by  an 
almost  arbitrary  government. 

Consequently,  I  submit,  there  is  no  reasonable  ground  to  suppose 
that  this  country,  in  entering  upon  the  second  administration  of  Presi- 
dent Cleveland,  enters  upon  any  new  era  in  its  existence  at  all. 

Charles  Francis  Adams. 


MUNICIPAL  SANITATION:     DEFECTS   IN   AMERICAN 

CITIES. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Public  Health  Association  of  Grermany, 
in  Wiirzburg,  each  member  received  a  handsome  volume  entitled 
"  Wiirzburg,  insbesondere  seine  Einrichtung  fiir  Gesnndheitspflege 
Tind  Unterricht  "  ;  that  is,  Wiirzburg,  especially  its  institutions  for  the 
care  of  public  health  and  for  education:  a  "Festschrift"  or  memorial 
volume,  dedicated  to  the  German  Public  Health  Association,  prepared 
at  the  request  of  the  city,  and  published  at  its  expense,  by  the  Sani- 
tary Association  of  the  city. 

Wiirzburg  is  a  University  town  of  a  little  over  60,000  inhabitants, 
about  the  size  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  or  Dayton,  Ohio;  smaller  than 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  or  Cambridge,  Mass.  The  "Festschrift"  con- 
tains chapters  on  the  geology,  climatology,  ground-water,  river,  his- 
tory, population,  and  death-rates  of  the  city,  and  on  its  water-supply, 
sewerage,  public  baths,  abattoirs,  gas-works,  schools,  hospitals,  public 
disinfecting  establishment,  modes  of  caring  for  the  dead,  prison,  parks, 
laboratory  for  examining  suspected  articles  of  food  and  drink,  and  on 
the  University  and  its  laboratories  and  appendages.  Some  of  these 
chapters  are  prepared  by  officers  of  the  city,  others  by  Professors  of 
the  University,  and  those  requiring  it  are  well  illustrated  by  plans 
and  views  of  the  principal  buildings. 

It  is,  in  short,  a  complete  manual  of  Wiirzburg  in  its  sanitary  and 
educational  relations — such  a  book  as  every  educated  citizen  of  the 
place  would  be  glad  to  possess,  and  as  every  parent  who  was  thinking 
of  sending  his  son  to  the  University  would  wish  to  examine.  We 
have  nothing  like  it  for  any  city  in  the  United  States,  and  it  must  be 
confessed  that  if  any  of  our  municipalities  were  to  set  about  the  prep- 
aration and  publication  of  such  a  work,  the  results  would  probably 
not  be  very  satisfactory  when  compared  with  the  Wiirzburg  Fest- 
schrift. 

The  great  majority  of  the  dwellers  in  our  cities  have  not,  hereto- 
fore, taken  any  active  personal  interest  in  the  sanitary  condition  of 
their  respective  towns.     They  may  grumble  occasionally  when  some 
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nuisance  is  forced  on  their  notice,  but,  as  a  rule,  they  look  on  the  city 
as  a  sort  of  hotel,  with  the  details  of  the  management  of  which  they 
have  no  desire  to  become  acquainted.  They  employ  certain  paid  ser- 
vants to  look  after  municipal  affairs :  there  is  a  Board  of  Health,  or  a 
Health  Officer,  whose  business  it  is  to  prevent  or  mitigate  nuisances,  to 
stop  epidemics,  and  to  keep  the  death-rate  low ;  there  are  engineers 
to  manage  the  water-works,  sewage  disposal,  etc.,  and  there  are  news- 
papers to  criticise  and  instruct  the  authorities  upon  any  and  every 
possible  subject  connected  with  the  cleanliness  and  healthfulness  of 
the  place.  The  individual  citizen,  if  he  thinks  about  the  matter  at 
all,  usually  concludes  that  this  is  all  that  need  be  done,  and  that  if  the 
results  are  not  wholly  satisfactory  they  must  be  accepted  as  the  nec- 
essary outcome  of  politics  or  the  weather,  and  do  not  involve  him  in 
any  responsibility.  Quite  recentl}^,  however,  there  seems  to  be  a 
growing  interest  in  sanitary  matters  in  our  cities,  and  people  are  ask- 
ing whether  the  death-rates  are  higher  than  they  ought  to  be ;  whether 
the  city  is  in  good  condition  to  resist  the  introduction  or  spread  of 
cholera,  and  to  what  extent  it  is  worth  while  to  expend  money  to 
secure  pure  water,  clean  streets,  odorless  sewers,  etc.  It  seems  desira- 
ble that  this  curiosity  should  be  gratified  as  far  as  possible  wherever 
it  exists,  and  to  this  end  it  is  proposed  to  present  to  the  readers  of 
The  Forum  some  information  as  to  the  healthfulness,  sanitary  condi- 
tion, and  sanitary  needs  of  a  few  of  our  large  cities. 

The  best  measure  of  the  healthfulness  of  a  given  locality,  whether 
it  be  a  house,  a  block,  a  ward,  or  a  city,  would  be  the  amount  of  sick- 
ness in  proportion  to  the  population,  during  a  given  time ;  but  this 
measure  we  can  use  only  in  rare  instances,  because  we  cannot  ascertain 
the  amount  of  sickness.  The  next  best  measure  is  the  number  of 
deaths  which  occur  in  each  thousand  years  of  life,  that  is,  in  a  thou- 
sand people  living  one  year,  or  one  hundred  people  living  ten  years,  in 
the  locality,  being  what  is  commonly  called  the  annual  mortality,  or 
death-rate.  To  ascertain  this  we  must  have  the  number  of  deaths  re- 
corded during  the  year,  or,  better,  during  a  series  of  years — and.  the 
mean  population  for  the  period  in  question  ;  and  to  draw  reliable  and 
useful  conclusions  we  must  be  able  to  calculate  the  death-rates  sepa- 
rately for  infants,  adults,  and  old  people,  and  for  different  parts  of  the 
city.  Mere  gross  death-rates  for  the  total  population  of  a  whole  city 
give  us  very  little  useful  information.  Take,  for  example,  the  follow- 
ing table  of  death-rates  of  certain  American  cities  for  the  year  end- 
ing June  1,  1890,  in  which  still-births  are  reckoned  as  deaths : 
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Cities. 


Newark 

New  York 

New  Orleans  I  ~, 

Washington  I  ^™t- 

Brooklyn 

Boston 

T3  ,,.  \  White. . . 

Baltimore  ]  (.^j^^.^^ 

San  Francisco 

Philadelphia 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Chicago 

Detroit 

Buffalo 

St.  Louis 

Indianapolis 

St.  Paul 


Death-rate  per 

Death-rate  per 

1,000 

Death-rate  per  1,000 

1,000. 

of  Children  under 

of  Infants  under 

five  years  of 

age. 

one  year  of  age. 

29.04 

119.60 

389.35 

28.63 

116.75 

367.82 

25.41 

87.33 

339.93 

36.61 

118.17 

482.17 

19.79 

79.25 

273.92 

38.22 

205.20 

696.12 

25.54 

100.22 

324.43 

24.79 

102.27 

330.00 

22.61 

94.76 

329.22 

36.41 

208.23 

714.08 

23.61 

89.14 

325.88 

22.67 

89.88 

292.78 

22.36 

89.35 

259.72 

21.95 

93.94 

210.07 

21.06 

85.58 

285.90 

20.42 

84.09 

278.34 

19.90 

75.06 

274.05 

19.14 

72.64 

264.79 

18.85 

78.82 

274.15 

16.82 

71.54 

228.82 

It  is  evident  that  the  proportion  of  colored  people  in  a  city  makes  a 
considerable  difference  in  its  death-rate,  and  that  the  proportion  of  in- 
fants present  is  a  still  more  important  factor.  In  every  large  city  the 
death-rate  in  certain  districts  is  from  two  to  three  times  as  great  as  it 
is  in  other  districts ;  h.ence  to  obtain  really  useful  measures  of  the 
healthfulness  of  a  place — which  will  show  where  the  dangerous  spots 
are,  and  where  remedies  should  be  applied,  we  need  to  know  the  aver- 
age population  and  the  number  of  deaths  for  different  districts  with 
distinction  of  ages  and,  in  some  cities,  of  color,  in  order  that  we  may 
calculate  these  local  death-rates.  In  the  absence  of  this  information 
we  have  no  definite,  reliable  and  accurate,  or,  in  other  words,  scientific, 
means  of  discovering  the  location  and  character  of  the  trouble  in  a  sick 
city,  or  of  telling  whether  the  remedies  are  useful  or  not.  We  may 
guess,  and  estimate,  and  prescribe,  as  the  doctors  used  to  do  before 
they  learned  how  to  count  the  pulse,  and  measure  the  temperature,  and 
listen  to  the  sounds  of  the  lungs  and  heart,  but  it  is  all  a  matter  of 
opinion  and  rule  of  thumb,  with  great  variations  in  size  and  shape  of  the 
said  thumbs.  A  proper  system  of  municipal  bookkeeping,  which  will 
show  for  different  parts  of  the  city  the  quantity  of,  and  loss  and  gain  in 
life,  is,  therefore,  a  very  important  sanitary  need  of  a  large  city.  The 
sub-divisions  required  for  this  purpose  will  not  usually  be  wards,  because 
ward  boundaries  are  not  formed  with  reference  to  altitude,  or  drainage, 
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or  character  of  habitations,  or  other  things  which  influence  the  health- 
fulness  of  a  district.  They  should  usually  be  smaller  than  wards,  each 
including,  as  far  as  possible,  a  fairly  homogeneous  group  of  people,  as 
for  example  a  tenement -house  group,  a  waterside  group,  a  best  house 
group,  etc. 

Now  it  should  be  distinctly  understood  that  it  is  not  an  easy  matter 
to  obtain  the  information  and  keep  the  records  required  for  such  a  set 
of  books  as  has  been  indicated.  There  is  not  much  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining the  records  of  deaths  required,  although  even  for  this  purpose 
constant  vigilance  is  required  to  secure  accurate  returns  as  to  age  and 
cause  of  death,  and,  for  persons  dying  in  hospitals  or  public  institutions, 
the  proper  locality  to  which  the  death  should  be  charged;  but  the 
great  trouble  is  to  obtain  the  data  as  to  the  mean,  or  average,  popula- 
tion of  each  group  of  ages  in  each  district.  No  city  in  the  United 
States  has,  or  has  ever  had,  such  data  for  different  parts  of  the  city 
with  the  exception  of  the  gross  population  by  wards.  In  the  eleventh 
census  an  attempt  was  made  to  provide  such  data  for  New  York, 
Brooklyn,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Baltimore,  and  Washington,  and  the 
result  may  be  the  commencement  of  this  kind  of  local  records ;  but 
each  large  city  should  from  time  to  time,  at  least  once  in  five  years, 
obtain  this  information  for  itself,  ascertaining  for  each  house  the  name, 
sex,  age,  race,  and  occupation  of  each  inhabitant,  and  then  compiling 
these  by  blocks  or  squares  so  as  to  be  available  for  statistical  material. 
Attempts  to  cheapen  and  simplify  such  a  count  by  omitting  details  of 
age,  race,  and  occupation  are  very  poor  economy  ;  these  details  are  re- 
quired for  many  purposes  in  studies  of  means  to  improve  the  social 
condition,  as  well  as  of  preventing  unnecessary  deaths,  of  the  people. 

The  most  important  factor  in  municipal  sanitation  is  the  general 
water-supply.  For  all  our  large  cities  this  is  abundant  in  quantity, 
since  over  half  of  it  goes  to  waste,  through  leaky  fittings,  in  trickling 
drops  and  tiny  streams  which  do  not  even  serve  to  cleanse  the  waste- 
pipes.  The  quality  is  also  generally  good.  Nevertheless,  almost  every 
city  has  present  or  prospective  difficulties  in  preventing  dangerous  or 
offensive  pollutions  of  its  supply,  and  the  recent  possibilities  of  an  in- 
vasion of  cholera  have  drawn  attention  to  the  matter  almost  everywhere. 

With  a  general  water-supply  comes  the  necessity  for  means  of 
prompt  removal  of  the  water  which  has  been  fouled  by  use,  that  is,  of 
sewerage.  All  of  our  large  cities,  with  the  exception  of  Baltimore,  are 
provided  with  sewers,  but  these  are  in  some  cases  unsatisfactory,  hav- 
ing been  badly  planned,  worse  constructed,  and  too  much  uncared  for. 
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and  everywhere  there  is  mucli  work  to  be  done  in  this  respect  to  meet 
the  needs  arising  from  growth  and  extension  of  the  municipalities. 

If  we  turn  to  the  list  of  subjects  treated  of  in  the  Wiirzburg  Fest- 
schrift, we  shall  find  several  things  considered  as  matters  of  municipal 
sanitation  which  do  not  seem  to  have  received  much  consideration  from 
municipal  authorities  in  this  country,  such,  for  example,  as  public 
baths  and  washhouses,  abattoirs,  public  disinfection  stations,  etc. 

Public  wash  and  bathhouses  are  to  be  found  in  many  European 
cities,  and  are  of  great  value  in  promoting  cleanliness  of  clothing  and 
of  the  person  among  the  poor.  To  them  poor  women  can  take  their 
bundles  of  soiled  clothing  and  bedding,  and  by  the  payment  of  a  small 
fee  can  have  the  use  of  tubs,  tables,  hot  and  cold  water,  and  drying 
facilities,  and  can  also  have  a  bath.  In  the  evening,  males  can  also 
obtain  baths  there.  Some  of  our  cities  have  waterside  swimming-baths 
for  summer  use,  but  public  washhouses  under  municipal  management 
and  control  are  practically  unknown  in  this  country.  Abattoirs,  or 
public  slaughter-houses,  where  all  animals  are  examined  by  skilled 
inspectors  before  being  killed,  where  the  meats  can  be  inspected,  and 
where  all  the  nuisances  and  dangers  connected  with  private  slaughter- 
houses can  be  either  done  away  with  or  reduced  to  the  lowest  limits, 
are  to  be  found  in  only  three  or  four  of  our  cities. 

In  the  constant  struggle  of  health  officials  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
such  contagious  diseases  as  diphtheria  and  scarlet  fever  there  are  few 
things  for  which  they  find  a  more  urgent  need  than  hospitals  specially 
calculated  and  set  apart  for  the  reception  of  this  class  of  cases ;  yet  very 
few  cities  are  provided  with  them.  There  m.ay  be  a  shabby,  desolate, 
dog-kennel  sort  of  a  building  known  as  the  pest-house,  hastily  erected 
during  some  former  small-pox  epidemic ;  but  where  is  the  place  to  which 
a  lady  living  in  a  boarding-house,  or  temporarily  stopping  in  a  hotel, 
could  take  her  child  affected  with  scarlet  fever  ?  Philadelphia,  Balti- 
more, and  Washington  are  now  considering  their  needs  in  this  respect, 
and  a  year  or  two  hence  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  can  give  a  satisfac- 
tory answer  to  this  question.  What  is  wanted  is  a  neat,  attractive- 
looking  building  with  a  number  of  private  rooms,  and  at  least  three 
totally  distinct  and  isolated  small  wards  for  as  many  different  kinds  of 
contagious  disease,  where  they  will  always  be  ready  with  clean  and 
thoroughly  disinfected  rooms,  bedding,  and  appliances  to  take  the  best 
possible  care  of  a  dangerous  or  suspicious  case. 

Most  of  our  cities  are  also  in  need  of  one  or  more  public  disinfection 
stations  under  skilled  management,   provided  with  the  best  modern 
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means  of  disinfecting  bedding,  clothing,  etc.,  and  also  with  portable 
apparatus  which  can  be  sent  to  and  used  in  an  infected  house.  An- 
other important  means  of  aiding  to  check  the  spread  of  contagious  dis- 
ease, as  well  as  of  helping  the  very  poor  in  their  struggle  to  maintain  a 
decent  existence  in  the  midst  of  sore  trouble,  is  a  public  mortuary,  a 
simple  building  in  or  near  the  poor  quarter,  where  the  bodies  of  the 
dead  can  be  taken  immediately  after  death  and  properly  cared  for,  and 
where  funeral  ceremonies  can  be  performed.  The  desire  to  preserve 
the  dead  mother  or  the  dead  child  for  two  or  three  days  in  order  to 
allow  time  to  apprise  friends  and  arrange  for  the  funeral,  is  no  less 
strong  in  the  poor  family  than  it  is  in  the  rich  one ;  but  when  there  are 
only  one  or  two  rooms,  and  the  living  must  cook,  eat,  and  sleep  in  the 
presence  of  the  dead,  this  natural  wish  produces  unnatural  and  some- 
times dangerous  results.  All  large  European  cities,  and  many  of  the 
smaller  ones,  have  public  mortuaries,  and  their  privileges  are  highly 
valued.  They  are  not  connected  with  pauper  administration,  a  small 
fee  is  charged  for  their  use,  and  they  are  used  by  transient  visitors  of 
the  well-to-do  classes  when  occasion  comes.  They  are  not  morgues, 
although  sometimes  one  room,  with  a  separate  entrance,  may  be  set 
apart  for  this  purpose.  They  have  a  separate  room  for  the  care  of  the. 
bodies  of  those  dying  of  contagious  disease,  and  special  means  of  pre-- 
venting  infection  therefrom.  I  do  not  know  of  any  public  mortuary- 
belonging  to  any  city  in  this  country,  although  it  is  possible  that  there 
may  be  such. 

These  illustrations  of  municipal  sanitary  needs  are  perhaps  suffi- 
cient to  explain  the  remark  made  near  the  beginning  of  this  paper  that 
if  any  of  our  cities  were  to  publish  a  full  and  accurate  account  of  its 
sanitary  condition  and  needs,  the  result  would  probably  not  be  alto- 
gether satisfactory. 

The  problems  of  municipal  sanitation  will  increase  in  importance 
in  the  near  future.  They  must  be  handled  by  men  who  have  devoted 
special  study  to  them,  but  such  men  must  be  developed  and  sustained 
by  an  intelligent  pnblic  opinion,  demand,  and  sympathy.  The  steady 
increase  of  our  cities,  and  of  the  poorer  classes  in  those  cities,  is  bring- 
ing about  results  which  are  attracting  the  attention  of  thinking  men ; 
and  rapid  transit,  the  housing  of  the  poor,  the  education  of  the  masses, 
the  methods  of  dealing  with  the  idle,  criminal,  and  defective  classes, 
are  all  inextricably  complicated  with  sanitary  problems  and  with  each 
other.  Voluntary  associations  of  public-spirited  citizens  have  been 
formed  from  time  to  time  during  the  last  thirty  years  in  some  of  our 
20 
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towns  and  cities,  but  they  have  usually  been  of  only  a  few  years'  dura- 
tion. Perhaps  the  Auxiliary  Sanitary  Association  of  New  Orleans 
continued  the  longest.  Quite  recently  a  somewhat  peculiar  association 
of  this  kind  has  been  formed  in  the  city  of  Washington.  This  is  called 
the  "Sanitary  League  of  the  District  of  Columbia,"  which  declares  its 
object  to  be  the  collection  and  diffusion  of  information  with  regard  to 
existing  or  threatened  dangers  to  the  public  health,  and  the  aiding  of 
the  municipal  authorities  in  their  efforts  to  improve  the  sanitary  con- 
dition of  the  District  and  to  prevent  the  introduction  or  spread  of  dis- 
ease. The  business  of  the  League  is  managed  by  a  council  composed 
of  the  officers  and  of  twenty-one  additional  members,  elected  annually 
by  the  members,  and  the  work  is  divided  amongst  various  committees, 
the  most  important  of  which  are  the  local  committees  for  the  sub-dis- 
tricts into  which  the  District  has  been  divided.  The  chairmen  of 
these  local  committees  are  members  of  the  council,  and  each  has  au- 
thority to  appoint  as  many  members  upon  his  committee  as  he  deems 
desirable,  the  intention  being  that  there  shall  be  at  least  one  for  every 
square  or  block  to  collect  information  and  furnish  practical  instruction 
when  necessary.  As  no  citizen  of  the  District  of  Columbia  has  a  vote, 
municipal  politics  there  are  very  simple,  and  the  conditions  are  un- 
usually favorable  for  the  trial  of  such  an  experiment  as  that  of  the 
League,  which  it  will  be  seen  is  somewhat  like  the  Elberf  eld  system  de- 
scribed by  Professor  Peabody  in  the  December  number  of  The  Forum 
for  1892. 

In  future  articles  the  sanitary  conditions  and  organizations  of  sev- 
eral of  our  large  cities  will  be  described  and  illustrated,  so  far  as  the 
obtainable  data  will  Dermit. 

■L. 

John  S.  Billings. 
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Four  extremely  interesting  opinions  concerning  the  rights  and 
obligations  of  workingmen  have  recently  been  rendered  by  Judges 
Taft,  Ricks,  Speer  and  Billings,  sitting  in  various  divisions  of  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court.  Newspaper  comment  upon  these  de- 
cisions has  been  quite  misleading,  being  often  apparently  based  upon 
conjecture  rather  than  actual  knowledge  concerning  the  points  decided. 
Their  scope  and  extent  may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows :  Judge 
Ricks  holds  that  a  mandatory  injunction  may  issue  requiring  employes 
fully  to  perform  their  duties  connected  with  interstate  commerce,  so 
long  as  they  remain  in  service.  Judge  Taft  rules  that  acts  tending 
to  induce  a  boycott  which  would  interrupt  the  movement  of  interstate 
commerce  may  be  prevented  and  corrected  by  like  process.  Judge 
Billings  affirms  the  propriety  of  an  injunction  against  a  combination 
of  laborers  acting  in  restraint  of  trade  or  commerce.  Judge  Speer 
approves  a  Receiver's  contract  for  labor,  but  makes  it  subject  to  con- 
ditions which  eliminate  the  boycott. 

Each  of  these  decisions  rests  upon  the  Federal  control  of  interstate 
commerce,  as  expressed  in  the  Interstate  Commerce  law  and  the  Anti- 
Trust  law.  The  novelty  in  each  is  in  the  remedy  employed.  Illegal 
acts  of  the  nature  in  question  have  heretofore  been  approached 
judicially  in  actions  at  law  or  by  indictment.  In  the  fourth  section 
of  the  Anti-Trust  law  jurisdiction  by  injunction  is  specifically  con- 
ferred. The  Interstate  Commerce  act  contains  no  such  affirmative 
provision.  Judge  Ricks  recognizes  the  fact  that  his  use  of  the  pro- 
cess is  new,  and  says: 

"  Every  just  order  or  rule  known  to  equity  courts  was  born  of  some  emer- 
gency to  meet  some  new  condition  and  was  therefore  in  its  time  without  a 
precedent. " 

He  refers  to  two  mandatory  injunctions  recently  issued,  one  compel- 
ling the  Union  Pacific  Railway  company  to  permit  certain  other  com- 
panies to  use  the  Omaha  bridge,  under  a  continuing  contract  previ- 
ously made  between  them  to  that  end;  and  the  other  compelling  the 
Wabash  Railroad  compan}^  to  permit  another  company  to  use  certain 
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tracks  and  facilities  at  St.  Louis  under  a  similar  contract.  In  tlie 
latter  case  it  was  said  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
(Justice  Blatchford)  as  follows: 

"  It  is  one  of  the  most  useful  functions  of  a  court  of  equity  that  its  methods 
of  procedure  are  capable  of  being  made  such  as  to  accommodate  themselves  to 
the  development  of  the  interests  of  the  public,  in  the  progress  of  trade  and 
traffic,  by  new  methods  of  intercourse  and  transportation. " 

Judge  Kicks  adds  that  the  spirit  of  these  two  decisions  has  controlled 
him  in  his  recent  action.  The  question  whether  this  procedure  was 
properly  employed  in  the  cases  at  Toledo  will  probably  soon  be 
reviewed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  on  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  brought  to  test  the  regularity  of  the  commitment  of  the 
engineer  found  guilty  of  contempt.  The  original  office  of  the  injunc- 
tion was  negative  rather  than  affirmative;  to  restrain,  not  to  com- 
mand. The  text-books  abound  in  authorities  to  the  effect  that  equity 
will  not  enforce  the  specific  performance  of  a  contract;  will  not  in- 
terfere to  prevent  a  crime;  will  not  enjoin  acts  for  which  a  remedy  at 
law  exists. 

While  practitioners  of  the  old  school  are  somewhat  aghast  at  the 
enlargement  of  equity  jurisdiction  upon  which  the  Federal  courts 
have  of  late  so  distinctly  entered,  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  support 
of  its  propriety.  Other  remedies  are  exceedingly  inadequate;  often 
involving  innumerable  suits  at  law;  contracts  not  performed  are  prac- 
tically valueless;  damages  are  often  difficult  to  assess,  and  impossible 
to  collect;  insolvency  has  always  been  considered  as  presenting  an 
exceptional  case;  crimes  which  invade  private  rights  have  at  times 
been  prevented  by  injunction;  the  power  in  question  rests  upon  the 
thought  expressed  by  Judge  Brewer  in  the  Nebraska  case  above 
referred  to,  where  he  said: 

"  I  believe  most  thoroughly  that  the  povrers  of  a  court  of  equity  are  as  vast 
and  its  processes  and  procedure  as  elastic  as  all  the  changing  emergencies  of 
increasingly  complex  business  relations  and  the  protection  of  rights  can  demand. " 

There  are  also  other  judicial  questions  of  a  technical  nature  which 
will  arise  in  the  final  decision  of  the  case,  involving  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Third  Section  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  act  and  its 
application  to  cases  of  this  character.  These  matters  are  of  strictly 
legal  import,  however,  and  their  discussion  would  not  be  of  general 
interest.  If  the  present  language  of  the  law  is  not  adequate  to  bring 
such  cases  within  the  jurisdiction  claimed,  the  result  can  readily  be 
reached  by  amendment. 
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But  wliat  of  the  right  to  strike?  This  right,  properly  defined,  is 
not  denied  in  either  of  the  decisions  under  discussion.  There  are 
certain  rights,  reciprocal  as  between  employer  and  employed,  which 
the  law  does  not  fail  to  recognize.  The  questions  that  have  been  so 
prominent  of  late  in  connection  with  the  demands  of  labor  have  all 
arisen  in  determining  the  boundaries  of  those  rights. 

Theoretically,  the  price  of  labor,  as  of  nearly  everything  else,  is 
controlled  by  competition.  When  employes  strike,  or  in  other 
words  refuse  to  work  at  the  existing  scale  of  wages,  the  question  is 
presented  to  the  em^ployer  v/hether  other  sufficiently  competent  work- 
men can  be  found  at  the  price.  If  not,  he  must  advance  his  scale  or 
close  his  business.  But  facilities  for  transportation  are  so  abundant 
that  the  employer  has  the  entire  country  wherein  he  may  seek  for 
other  laborers;  if  it  were  not  for  laws  restraining  immigration  he 
would  have  the  whole  world.  Hence  labor  unions  have  been  organ- 
ized for  the  purpose  of  restricting  competition  in  the  labor  market. 
Their  members  determine  the  wages  which  they  will  accept  and  the 
conditions  under  which  their  service  will  be  performed.  They  also 
refuse  to  fill  vacancies  occasioned  by  strikes  on  the  part  of  their  asso- 
ciates. To  this  extent  they  are  entirely  within  their  right,  so  far  as 
any  decision  or  statute  has  yet  proceeded. 

Much  has  been  said  in  favor  of  the  idea  that  employes  engaged 
in  the  movement  of  interstate  commerce  should  not  be  allowed  to 
abandon  their  positions  at  will,  but  should  be  subject  to  something  in 
the  nature  of  a  military  enlistment  for  a  given  term  of  service.  It 
may  be  that  these  demands  of  the  public  will  at  some  time  be  formu- 
lated into  a  statute  to  this  effect.  It  would  undoubtedly  be  well,  if 
possible,  to  provide  by  agreement  a  special  form  of  contract  for  the 
employes  of  common  carriers.  Unless  it  can  be  agreed  that  a  cer- 
tain notice  to  quit  shall  be  given,  say  of  thirty  days,  the  public  will 
soon  insist  upon  a  law  establishing  such  a  regulation.  Carriers  should 
not  summarily  dismiss  their  men,  except  in  case  of  inefficiency  or 
breach  of  rules  endangering  the  safety  of  the  public,  or  in  case  of 
criminal  conduct.  And  employes  should  not  be  permitted  to  leave 
their  service  except  after  reasonable  notice.  This  topic,  however,  is 
far  beyond  anything  contained  in  the  cases  under  consideration,  and 
can  be  covered  only  by  modified  contracts  or  by  new  legislation. 

Public  opinion  has  of  late  been  rapidly  crystallizing  around  the 
thought  that  the  constant  and  ceaseless  operation  of  the  modern 
agencies  of  transportation  must  not  be  subject  to  interruption  con- 
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tingent  upon  conflicts  concerning  wages  or  conditions  of  employment. 
Upon  this  point  Judge  Eicks  remarks  in  substance  as  follows: 

'•  If  such  ruin  to  the  business  of  employers  and  such  disasters  to  thousands  of 
the  business  public  who  are  helpless  and  innocent  is  the  result  of  conspiracy, 
combination,  intimidation  or  unlawful  acts  of  organizations  of  employes,  the 
courts  have  the  power  to  grant  partial  relief,  at  least,  by  restraining  employes 
from  acts  of  commission,  violence  or  intimidation,  or  from  enforcing  rules  and 
regulations  of  organizations  which  would  result  in  irremediable  injuries  to  their 
employers  and  to  the  public. " 

He  does  not,  however,  attempt  to  enjoin  any  employe  from  volun- 
tarily quitting  his  employment. 

It  may  at  some  time  be  held  that  a  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  a 
large  number  of  men  to  quit  work  at  a  given  time,  for  the  purpose  of 
injuring  the  public  and  thereby  bringing  indirect  pressure  to  bear 
upon  their  employers,  should  be  treated  by  the  courts  as  against  right. 
A  conspiracy  by  many  to  unite  in  doing  an  act  which  would  be  legal 
when  done  by  one  alone  is  at  times  indictable;  that  is,  when  the  act 
has  a  necessary  tendency  to  prejudice  the  rights  of  the  public  or  to 
oppress  individuals.  A  conspiracy  to  block  the  wheels  of  commerce 
by  concerted  action  on  the  part  of  a  large  number  of  employes  might 
perhaps  be  punishable,  and  under  certain  circumstances  might  be 
preventable  by  injunction.  This  suggestion  also  is  made  by  Judge 
Ricks,  but  only  for  the  purpose  of  disclaiming  any  intention  at  the 
present  time  to  assume  the  exercise  of  such  authority. 

No  case  known  to  the  writer  has  yet  held  that  the  rights  of  em- 
ployers and  employed  are  other  than  contract  rights,  or  that,  in  the 
absence  of  agreement,  law  or  custom,  controlling  the  contract,  there 
is  not  an  equal  right  in  both  parties  to  terminate  the  employment  at 
will.  That  the  right  of  men  to  strike  in  order  to  secure  for  them- 
selves better  terms  was  not  involved  in  the  cases  at  Toledo  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  strikers  were  employes  of  the  Toledo,  Ann 
Arbor  &  North  Michigan' Railway  Company, against  whom  there  is  no 
proceeding  pending.  The  entire  litigation  is  in  respect  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  engineers  of  the  Lake  Shore  company,  who  did  not  go  on 
strike  but  undertook  to  initiate  a  boycott  against  the  Ann  Arbor 
road;  and  whose  action  was  not  by  reason  of  any  grievance  of  their 
own,  but  wholly  and  purely  "sympathetic." 

In  considering  their  conduct  we  therefore  enter  upon  an  entirely 
different  domain.  Workmen  have  combined  in  associations  for  mu- 
tual protection  against  disastrous  and  ruinous  competition.       Such 
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combinations  are  legitimate  when  the  public  are  not  oppressed  and 
the  rights  of  others  are  not  involved  by  the  methods  nsed  or  the 
results  attained.  Labor  has  the  same  right  as  capital.  There  can  be 
no  discrimination  in  the  treatment  of  the  question  of  competition. 
What  is  allowed  to  capital  in  the  way  of  ameliorating  excessive  and 
unhealthy  competition  must  be  allowed  to  labor,  and  labor  must  not 
be  allowed  to  employ  methods  which  would  be  denied  to  capital. 

Obviously  the  success  of  any  strike  turns  upon  the  ability  of  the 
employer  to  fill  vacant  places.  Employes  in  any  given  trade  may 
organize  under  a  pledge  that  they  will  accept  no  strikers'  job.  But 
the  organization  seldom  includes  every  possible  candidate  for  work. 
It  is  quite  permissible  to  employ  argument  and  persuasion  to  induce 
non-union  workmen  to  withdraw,  but  this  is  often  ineffectual.  It  is 
the  right  of  new-comers  to  say  at  what  price  they  will  accept  em- 
ployment. "When  argument  fails  abuse  frequently  supervenes,  the 
strangers  are  termed  "scabs,"  and  often  an  effort  is  made  forcibly  to 
exclude  them  from  the  employers'  premises.  This  is  a  very  natural 
sequence,  but  it  is  a  step  which  crosses  the  border  line  of  the  law. 
The  trouble  here  is  not  in  the  strike  but  in  the  methods  of  the 
strikers.  The  peace  of  the  State  is  involved;  the  right  of  every 
citizen  to  work  if  he  will  is  destroyed ;  the  right  of  the  employer  to 
use  his  property  if  he  can  is  ignored;  the  interference,  of  the  militia, 
as  at  Homestead  and  at  Buffalo,  becomes  a  necessary  corollary,  when 
local  authorities  are  too  feeble  to  afford  protection. 

The  present  case,  however,  developed  on  still  another  line.  The 
places  made  vacant  by  the  Ann  Arbor  strikers  appear  to  have  been 
promptly  filled,  with  no  attempt  at  interference.  The  Brotherhood 
of  Locomotive  Engineers  is  composed  of  intelligent  and  loyal  citizens, 
and  the  organization  in  many  respects  is  a  noble  one.  Sobriety  and 
discipline  are  insisted  upon  and  a  useful  insurance  department  is 
maintained.  In  case  of  a  strike  by  the  employes  of  any  line,  de- 
termined by  vote  among  themselves  and  recognized  by  the  Chief, 
thus  becoming  what  is  called  a  "legal"  strike,  three  months'  pay  is 
given  by  the  Brotherhood.  Hence  the  strikers  on  the  Ann  Arbor 
road  are  for  the  time  being  provided  for,  although  the  wheels  continue 
to  turn  with  new  men  at  the  throttle;  and  they  are  waiting  to  see 
whether  other  resources  may  be  made  available  in  their  behalf.  The 
other  resource  which  the  Brotherhood  seeks  to  employ  is  the  pre- 
vention of  the  interchange  of  traffic  between  the  Ann  Arbor  and  con- 
necting roads.     It  was  understood  that  members  of  the  Order  are  not 
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expected  to  handle  cars  to  or  from  a  line  on  which  there  is  a  "legal" 
strike.  Foreseeing  action  in  this  direction  the  attorneys  of  that  road 
instituted  a  suit  against  the  Lake  Shore,  the  Pennsylvania  and  other 
connecting  lines,  asserting  their  right  under  the  third  section  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  law  to  have  the  same  interchange  of  traffic  which 
is  enjoyed  by  other  roads,  and  averring  their  belief  that  this  right 
was  about  to  be  interfered  with.  A  temporary  injunction  was 
granted,  directed  to  the  defendant  companies  and  all  their  officers  and 
employes,  restraining  them  from  refusing  to  extend  to  the  Ann  Arbor 
road  the  same  facilities  for  interchange  of  traffic  on  interstate  business 
which  are  enjoyed  by  other  railway  companies,  and  from  refusing  to 
deliver  and  receive  cars  hauled  via  that  line  from  points  in  one  state 
to  points  in  another  state.  This  order  was  made  known  to  the  em- 
ployes of  the  Lake  Shore  company.  Afterwards  some  of  them  were 
attached  for  contempt  in  failing  to  obey  it.  Testimony  was  taken, 
and  the  recent  opinion  was  rendered  after  a  full  hearing  which  neces- 
sarily covered  all  questions  raised  m  respect  to  the  legality  of  the  order. 

The  use  of  the  remedy  by  injunction,  as  has  been  said,  comes  as 
a  surprise  to  the  public.  It  is  argued  that  the  relation  of  a  common 
carrier  to  the  public  implies  a  higher  duty  than  that  of  a  private 
person ;  and  that  the  employes  who  accept  the  service  of  a  common 
carrier,  knowing  the  exacting  quality  of  its  legal  obligations,  assume 
an  implied  undertaking  to  perform  their  duties  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  enable  it  to  discharge  those  obligations  faithfully  and  to  protect  it 
against  losses  and  damages  occasioned  by  acts  of  omission  on  its  or 
their  part.  It  is,  as  the  Court  finds,  an  implied  condition  of  their 
contract  that  they  will  not  leave  the  service  or  refuse  the  performance 
of  their  duties  when  so  doing  would  imperil  life  or  endanger  property 
or  visit  upon  the  company  penalties  for  violation  of  the  law.  The 
logical  result  of  this  line  of  argument  would  be  the  compelling  of 
railway  employes  to  continue  in  service  until  others  were  found  to 
take  their  places.  But  here  is  met  the  fact  that  skilled  labor  cannot 
be  compelled,  and  that  labor  contracts  are  usually  terminable  at 
will.  Upon  this  point  the  Judge  is  of  opinion  that  the  least  time 
that  can  be  claimed  for  the  term  of  service  on  the  facts  presented  is 
a  day's  run;  and  that  an  abandonment  of  service  in  the  course  of  a 
day's  run,  or  after  the  engineer  has  responded  to  a  call,  would  be  a 
breach  of  contract. 

In  dealing  with  the  engineers  alleged  to  be  in  contempt  Judge 
Eicks  was  lenient,  regarding  the  proceeding  rather  as  an  opportunity 
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to  declare  the  law  than  as  an  occasion  to  administer  punishment. 
Four  engineers  had  been  assigned  snccessively  to  a  train  which  con- 
tained seven  cars  to  be  delivered  to  the  Ann  Arbor  road  at  Alexis; 
these  men  had  severally  resigned  their  positions,  turned  in  their  books 
of  rules,  and  left  the  company's  service.  The  train  was  safely  stored 
in  the  company's  yard,  no  lives  were  imperilled,  no  special  injury 
resulted ;  and  while  the  men  broke  their  contracts  of  service  for  the 
day's  run  the  Court  felt  inclined  to  recognize  the  large  measure  of 
personal  liberty  permitted  to  employes  and  declined  to  apply  the 
process  of  the  court  of  equity  to  their  cases. 

Another  engineer  (Lennon)  did  not  leave  the  company's  employ- 
ment. He  was  hauling  a  train  from  Detroit,  and  on  reaching  Alexis 
was  asked  to  take  in  an  Ann  Arbor  car.  This  he  declined  to  do, 
saying  "I  quit,"  but  not  quitting.  He  afterwards  took  the  train  to 
its  destination  and  accepted  an  assignment  for  the  following  day. 
The  Court  finds  that  he  did  not  leave  the  company's  service  and 
should  have  obeyed  the  injunction  which  required  him  to  accept  the 
cars.  For  failure  to  do  so  a  fine  of  fifty  dollars  was  imposed.  The 
injunction  was  thus  enforced  only  to  compel  employes  who  remain 
in  service  to  obey  the  mandatory  order  of  the  Court  as  to  the  lawful 
service  to  be  done. 

The  injunction  orders  were  continaed  in  life;  to  be  obeyed  here- 
after as  explained  in  the  opinion;  the  intimation  being  that  hereafter 
the  day's  run  must  be  completed  before  the  right  to  quit  can  be  prop- 
erly exercised. 

The  decision  of  Circuit  Judge  Taft  was  in  a  suit  brought  by  the 
Ann  Arbor  company  against  P.  M.  Arthur,  Chief  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  Locomotive  Engineers,  who  was  preliminarily  restrained  from  issu- 
ing, promulgating  or  continuing  in  force  any  rule  or  order  of  the 
Brotherhood  requiring  employes  to  refuse  to  handle  any  cars  of 
freight  in  course  of  interstate  transportation;  and  also  was  enjoined 
to  rescind  any  such  order  which  he  might  have  previously  made.  It 
appears  that  the  facts  were  not  fully  known  when  the  bill  was  filed, 
and  a  subpoena  was  requisite  to  compel  the  production  of  the  so-called 
boycott  rule  under  which  the  Brotherhood  is  now  acting.  This  rule 
is  not  published  in  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  the  order.  It 
was  adopted  three  years  ago  at  a  meeting  in  Denver,  and  reads  as 
follows: 

12.  That  hereafter  when  an  issue  has  been  sustained  by  the  Grand  Chief  and 
carried  into  effect  by  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  it  shall  be  re- 
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garded  as  a  violation  of  obligation  for  a  member  of  the  Brotherhood  who  may- 
be employed  on  a  railroad  running  in  connection  with  or  adjacent  to  said  road 
to  handle  the  property  belonging  to  said  railroad  or  system  in  any  way  that  may 
benefit  said  company  with  which  the  Brotherhood  is  at  issue  until  the  grievance 
or  issue  of  whatever  nature  or  kind  has  been  amicably  settled. 

Chief  Artlanr  had  notified  by  wire  eleven  Chairmen  of  organizations 
on  different  systems  of  railways  as  follows: 

"  There  is  a  legal  strike  in  force  upon  the  Toledo,  Ann  Arbor  &  North 
Michigan  railroad.  See  that  the  men  on  your  road  comply  with  the  laws  of  the 
Brotherhood.     Notify  your  General  Manager. " 

This  dispatch  was  countermanded  after  service  of  the  injunction. 

The  decision  of  Judge  Taft,  made  after  hearing,  sustains  his 
previous  order ;  finding  that  its  mandatory  character  although  unusual 
was  abundantly  justified,  since  there  was  absolutely  no  other  way 
of  maintaining  the  status  quo  between  the  parties;  for  if  the  notifica- 
tion had  not  been  at  once  rescinded  future  equitable  relief  would 
have  been  entirely  futile.  His  argument  in  brief  is  that  connecting 
carriers  are  required  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  law  to  handle 
through  freight  offered  for  transfer.  That  the  object  of  the  com- 
bination formed  by  Eule  12  is  to  induce,  procure  and  compel  em- 
ployes of  other  companies  to  refuse  equal  facilities  to  a  company  oii 
which  a  strike  exists,  which  is  an  offense  against  the  laws  of  the 
United  States.  For  Arthur  to  send  word  to  the  eleven  chairmen  as 
he  did  was  to  act  in  furtherance  of  the  conspiracy  to  procure  the 
defendant  companies  to  commit  a  crime;  and  for  the  men  to  refuse  to 
handle  the  freight,  or  to  threaten  to  quit,  or  actually  to  quit  in  order 
to  procure  or  induce  the  defendant  companies  to  violate  the  law, 
would  constitute  acts  in  furtherance  of  the  conspiracy.  He  admits 
that  man  has  the  inalienable  right  to  bestow  his  labor  where  he  will 
and  to  withhold  his  labor  as  he  will,  but  subject  to  the  provision  that 
when  the  withholding  of  his  labor  is  for  the  purpose  of  inducing, 
procuring  or  compelling  his  employer  to  commit  an  unlawful  act  such 
withholding  is  itself  unlawful. 

Herein  he  finds  the  difference  between  a  strike  and  a  boycott. 
The  original  strike  on  the  Ann  Arbor  road  he  regards  as  lawful, 
because  for  the  lawful  purpose  of  selling  the  labor  of  those  engaged 
in  it  for  the  best  price  and  on  the  best  terms.  But,  so  far  as  ap- 
pears, the  employes  of  the  Lake  Shore  are  not  dissatisfied.  What 
they  propose  to  do  is  to  deprive  the  Lake  Shore  company  of  the 
benefit  accruing  from  their  labor  unless  that  company  will  consent 
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to  do  a  criminal  and  unlawful  injury  to  the  complainant.  Neither 
law  nor  morals  can  give  a  man  the  right  to  labor  or  withhold  his 
labor  for  such  a  purpose. 

Judge  Taft  agrees  with  Judge  Eicks  that  the  coiirt  of  equity 
should  not  undertake  to  compel  a  man  to  work,  against  his  will. 
This  might  expose  the  public  to  danger  from  the  unwilling  perform- 
ance of  a  service  requiring  devoted  attention.  It  is  impracticable  to 
enforce  the  relation  of  master  and  servant  against  the  will  of  either, 
especially  in  respect  to  the  duties  of  locomotive-engineers,  involving 
the  greatest  attention,  judgment  and  skill.  But  the  effect  of  enjoin- 
ing Arthur  from  acting  under  Rule  12  would  not  be  to  compel  em- 
ployes to  remain  in  service  against  their  will,  but  to  keep  them  from 
a  wrongful  influence.  The  operation  of  the  rule  is  unlawful  and 
might  do  irreparable  injury,  and  every  step  in  its  enforcement  may 
be  enjoined,  with  the  single  exception  of  requiring  enforced  service 
from  unwilling  employes.  If  such  requirement  is  necessary  as  a. 
remedy,  the  legislature  and  not  the  courts  should  adopt  it. 

This  use  of  the  writ  of  injunction  will  afford  a  speedy  and  effec- 
tive solvent  for  many  evils  which  hitherto  have  been  permitted  to 
run  their  course.  It  may  at  times  operate  in  favor  of  the  laboring- 
classes  as  well  as  against  them,  for  the  lockout  must  be  subject  to 
like  rules  with  the  strike.  It  will  often  prevent  the  necessity  of 
military  intervention  to  repress  excesses  and  disorders.  The  law 
forbids  the  Boards  of  Directors  of  a  railroad  company  from  wantonly 
interfering  with  the  rights  of  connecting  lines;  this  principle  is  now 
extended  to  emploj^es  and  their  organizations;  a  corporation  can  act. 
only  through  agents,  and  none  of  the  agents  or  employes  are  above 
the  law.  Our  people  are  occasionally  surprised  at  the  sudden  de- 
velopment of  a  new  situation  in  the  law  or  in  its  administration,  but 
they  immediately  adapt  themselves  to  the  changed  conditions,  and 
the  wheels  of  trade  and  commerce  revolve  with  less  friction  than 
before. 

The  same  question  has  also  very  recently  been  before  Judge 
Speer,  in  Georgia,  upon  an  application  to  instruct  a  Receiver,  operat- 
ing a  railroad  under  the  orders  of  the  United  States  Court,  to  enter 
into  a  contract  with  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  for 
their  service.  The  preliminary  submission  by  the  Brotherhood  to  the 
Court,  in  advance  of  controversy  and  in  order  to  prevent  it,  is  an 
encouraging  feature  of  the  situation,  indicating  a  disposition  to  obtain 
the  support  of  the  law  rather  than  to  see  to  what  extent  its  sanctions 
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may  be  strained  without  p-unisliment.  The  agreement  proposed  is 
in  the  usual  form,  and  its  execution  is  approved,  to  be  made  with  all 
engineers  in  the  service  of  the  Eeceiver,  whether  members  of  the 
Brotherhood  or  not.  But  in  giving  directions  to  the  Eeceiver,  Judge 
Speer  specially  considers  Eule  12,  above  quoted,  and  says  there 
cannot  be  a  doubt  but  that  the  rule  is  in  direct  and  positive  violation 
of  the  laws  of  the  land.  His  position  is  identical  with  that  of  Judge 
Taft  in  saying  that  the  engineers  cannot  compel  the  Eeceiver  to  vio- 
late the  law  without  themselves  becoming  obnoxious  to  the  criminal 
statutes;  he  also  rules  that  while  an  engineer  may  at  any  time  exer- 
cise his  right  as  an  individual  to  leave  the  service  of  the  Eeceiver,  he 
may  not  do  so  in  such  manner  as  to  injure  the  property  or  impede 
its  proper  management  by  the  Eeceiver ;  and  he  imposes  the  condition 
upon  his  acceptance  of  the  agreement  that  in  case  of  any  issue  with 
the  management  in  which  the  Brotherhood  or  its  members  are  con- 
cerned, and  the  members  in  the  employ  of  the  Eeceiver  shall  desire 
to  leave  his  service  in  a  body  or  otherwise  in  such  manner  as  may  in 
any  way  impede  the  operations  of  the  road,  they  will  be  required  to 
do  so  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Court  may  think  proper 
for  the  protection  of  the  property  and  the  maintenance  of  justice  and 
fair  play  to  all  concerned.  This  is  in  effect  a  modification  of  the 
agreement  proposed;  it  is  competent  for  railroad  companies  individ- 
ually to  insist  upon  a  similar  modification ;  and,  the  illegality  of  the 
secret  rule  having  been  so  thoroughly  exploited,  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  the  Brotherhood  will  be  willing  promptly  to  bring  their  contracts 
with  all  common  carriers  into  conformity  with  the  law  in  this  respect, 
and  will  promptly  rescind  Eule  12. 

The  decision  of  Judge  Billings  was  rendered  in  a  suit  in  equity 
brought  by  the  United  States  of  America  against  the  Workingmen's 
Amalgamated  Council  of  New  Orleans  and  other  labor  organizations, 
which  was  instituted  during  the  strike  in  that  city  in  November, 
1892.  The  decision  continues  the  injunction  which  was  then  granted 
ex  parte.  The  Anti-Trust  law  provides  that  ''every  contract  or  com- 
bination, in  the  form  of  a  trust  or  otherwise,  in  restraint  of  trade  or 
commerce  among  the  several  states  or  with  foreign  nations,  is  hereby 
declared  to  be  illegal."  The  defendants  claimed  that  the  statute  in 
question  was  intended  to  prohibit  monopolies  and  combinations  of 
capitalists,  but  not  of  laborers.  The  Court  construes  the  law  other- 
wise, finding  that  the  source  of  the  evil  was  not  material ;  that  the 
evil  in  its  entirety  was  dealt  with;  and  that  all  combinations  in  re- 
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straint  of  commerce  are  interdicted  without  reference  to  tlae  character 
of  the  persons  who  enter  into  them. 

The  case  made  was  that  of  a  combination  setting  out  to  secure  and 
compel  the  employment  of  none  but  union  men  in  a  given  business, 
the  original  controversy  being  between  principal  draymen  and  their 
subordinates  and  between  warehousemen  and  their  employes.  This 
had  broadened  out  by  sympathetic  extension  into  a  discontinuance  of 
labor  in  all  kinds  of  business,  including  the  business  of  transporting 
goods  and  merchandise  in  transit  through  the  city  of  New  Orleans 
from  state  to  state,  and  to  and  from  foreign  countries.  By  this  com- 
bination everybody  was  prevented  from  moving  the  commerce  of  the 
city,  including  interstate  commerce  as  well  as  local  traffic,  until  the 
original  demands  were  conceded.  The  contest  was  accompanied  by 
violence  and  intimidation  on  the  part  of  the  strikers.  In  all  this  the 
Court  found  the  existence  of  a  combination  in  restraint  of  trade  or 
commerce,  to  which  the  provision  of  the  law  attached,  and  against 
which  the  injunction  provided  by  the  law  was  properly  issued. 

Here  again  a  new  departure  is  indicated.  Contests  over  wages  and 
terms  of  service  will  always  exist,  until  human  nature  is  revolution- 
ized, or  the  Government  is  sufficiently  paternalized  to  take  charge  of 
the  subject  of  wages  generally.  But  the  public  is  entitled  to  mini- 
mize these  evils  so  far  as  practicable;  and  to  confine  the  contest  to  the 
actual  parties;  to  prevent  interference  with  the  rights  of  others;  and 
to  restrict  the  contestants  to  the  exercise  of  their  own  lawful  rights, 
restraining  all  illegitimate  excesses. 

To  this  end  the  process  of  injunction  is  peculiarly  adapted,  and 
when  it  is  exercised  with  the  care  and  .self-restraint  exhibited  by  the 
Judges  whose  decisions  have  been  analyzed  there  can  be  no  danger  in 
its  use. 

The  questions  of  legal  right  covered  by  the  cases  present  nothing 
new.  Their  application  to  interstate  commerce  gives  jurisdiction  to 
the  Federal  Courts.  This  opportunity  is  of  recent  origin,  being  con- 
sequent upon  recent  statutes  enacted  under  the  constitutional  power 
of  Congress  "to  regulate  commerce  among  the  several  states."  It 
has  always  been  the  legal  obligation  of  employes  to  perform  fully 
their  contract  of  service,  whether  by  the  year,  month  or  day,  and  of 
employers  to  pay  compensation  for  the  term  agreed  upon;  employes 
are  legally  responsible  to  employers  for  the  results  of  their  negligent 
a^jts  and  wilful  omissions,  and  employers  are  in  turn  responsible  to 
them  for  the  furnishing  of  safe  and  sufficient  machinery  and  working- 
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room;  both  are  subject  to  the  rule  that  one's  own  property  (or  rights) 
must  be  so  used  that  others  be  not  unnecessarily  injured;  and  both 
are  within  the  law  which  condemns  conspiracies  and  combinations  to 
oppress. 

The  only  extension  or  enlargement  perceptible  in  the  recent  cases 
is  in  the  use  of  the  mandatory  injunction  for  the  enforcement  of  well- 
known  rights  and  obligations;  this  is  supported  by  precedents  in 
other  directions  and  can  be  employed  without  objection,  being  wholly 
in  the  direction  of  the  preservation  of  personal  rights  and  the  protec- 
tion of  public  interests. 

Aldace  F.  Walker. 
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The  settlement  of  disputes  arising  between  employers  and  em- 
ployed, by  such  means  as  will  insure  the  peaceful  co-operation  of  both 
parties,  is  a  result  which  should  be  hailed  by  all  as  a  step  in  advance, 
and  indicates,  whenever  tried,  a  desire  to  adjust  those  questions  which 
have  been  so  fruitful  of  strikes  and  consequent  distress. 

The  era  of  great  strikes  and  lockouts,  notwithstanding  some  of  the 
severest  conflicts  which  have  occurred  have  taken  place  recently,  is 
really  passing  away,  and  I  believe  that  the  rule  of  reason  is  asserting 
itself.  When  this  rule  shall  hold  sway  more  completely,  capital  and 
labor  will  learn  that  their  interests  are  not  identical  and  are  not  an- 
tagonistic, but  that  they  are  reciprocal.  When  this  is  learned  it  will 
be  more  fully  understood  that  voluntary  arbitration  in  industrial 
matters  is  one  of  the  highest  and  broadest  features  of  co-operation,  and 
at  the  same  time  one  of  the  simplest  methods  for  restoring  harmony 
where  conflict  is  threatened,  or  even  where  it  already  exists. 

The  necessity  in  industrial  arbitration  is  the  settlement  of  difficul- 
ties after  a  demand  from  either  side  has  been  made,  and  before  such 
demand  has  been  resisted.  Legislation  has  not  yet  forced  parties  to 
resort  to  arbitration  to  settle  existing  disputes,  nor  has  it  invested  the 
results  of  such  arbitration  with  the  sanctity  of  decisions  of  a  court. 
It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  legislation  can  do  both  these  things,  yet  it 
is  a  serious  question  in  many  minds  whether  it  is  wise,  or  even  just, 
for  legislation  so  to  provide.  It  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  if 
the  decision  of  a  board  of  arbitration  is  by  law  to  partake  of  the  char- 
acter of  an  award,  and  so  become  a  judgment  of  a  court  of  record,  to 
be  enforced  by  execution,  there  being  no  legislative  power  to  compel 
parties  to  resort  to  such  boards  for  the  settlement  of  disputes,  such 
law  would  embarrass  rather  than  facilitate  all  voluntary  attempts  to 
secure  arbitration.  So,  too,  if  parties  in  controversy  can  be  compelled 
to  submit  to  arbitration,  the  court  not  having  power  to  enforce  its 
judgment,  then  the  result  would  become  ridiculous. 

Thus  the  proposition  to  make  arbitration  in  the  settlement  of  in- 
dustrial conflicts  compulsory  has  become  prominent,  the  proposition 
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seeking  not  only  to  compel  parties  to  resort  to  arbitration,  but  to  cona- 
pel  them  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  properly  constituted  court. 
Compulsory  arbitration  must  provide  for  compulsion  at  each  stage 
of  the  controversy,  the  beginning  and  the  end.  There  must  be  a 
summons,  with  all  the  penalties  for  non-appearance,  and  there  must 
be  an  enforcement  of  the  judgment  of  the  court  by  execution ;  and  this 
idea  underlies  the  reasoning  and  the  plans  of  the  advocates  of  com- 
pulsory arbitration  as  a  remedy  for  labor  disputes  between  employers 
and  their  employees. 

Those  who  advocate  the  compulsory  method  of  arbitrating  labor 
difficulties  do  not  hesitate  to  advocate  frankly  that  the  state  shall  in- 
tervene and  try  the  questions  raised  and  compel  both  parties  to  accept 
whatever  result  shall  be  reached ;  they  do  not  hesitate  to  admit  that 
compulsory  arbitration  is  a  law  suit ;  they  declare  that  what  our  courts 
are  to  individuals  a  board  of  arbitration  would  be  to  corporations,  and, 
furthermore,  they  contend  that  all  supposed  difficulties  would  vanish 
if  a  court  of  arbitration  were  established  and  its  duties  defined. 

I  am  correct,  therefore,  when  I  say  that  the  advocates  of  compul- 
sory arbitration  have  in  mind  all  the  functions,  both  in  the  initiation 
of  proceedings  and  in  the  enforcement  of  decisions,  possessed  by  an 
ordinary  court  of  law  before  which  the  plaintiff  can  summon  the  de- 
fendant in  a  suit. 

I  will  not  quibble  about  the  terms  used  in  the  expression  "  com- 
pulsory arbitration."  If  there  is  good  in  the  system,  the  words  have 
no  import;  if  no  good  exists  under  it,  as  proposed,  the  words  are  cer- 
tainly of  no  account. 

Nor  will  I  join  issue  with  any  of  the  advocates  of  compulsory  arbi- 
tration as  to  the  necessity  of  some  means  being  established  for  the 
adjustment  of  labor  controversies.  Furthermore,  if  compulsory  arbi- 
tration will  secure  the  ends  which  its  friends  insist  it  will  secure  I 
shall  most  gladly  join  with  them  in  doing  all  in  my  power  to  secure 
its  adoption  in  this  country.  I  do  not  care  to  oppose  the  proposition 
even;  but  there  are  some  considerations  which  are  so  forcibly  im- 
pressed upon  my  mind  that  it  seems  to  me  wise  to  state  them,  that 
they  may  be  refuted  if  unsound,  and  no  one  will  be  more  thoroughly 
delighted  than  the  writer  to  have  them  proved  unsound. 

I  cannot  quite  agree  with  Dr.  Abbott '  when  he  says  that  "  it  de- 
volves upon  those  who  do  not  believe  that  this  principle  can  be  ap- 
plied to  show  why  it  is  inapplicable."     On  the  contrary,  it  seems  to 
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me  the  bounden  duty  of  those  who  propose  a  remedy  to  show  that  it 
will  be  efficacious  in  securing  the  solution  involved.  They  have  not 
done  this,  but  all  friends  of  labor,  all  who  desire  industrial  peace,  will 
be  exceedingly  happy  to  have  them  show  that  the  principle  is  even 
fairly  applicable. 

So  far  they  have  shown  only  the  conditions  which  need  to  be  re- 
moved, the  evils  that  must  be  remedied:  they  have  not  discussed  the 
actual  application  of  the  proposed  remedy. 

Coming  to  specific  regulations  which  must  exist  in  some  form 
under  any  system  of  compulsory  arbitration,  the  difficulties  begin  to 
appear  and  the  obstacles  grow  apparently  insurmountable.  In  the 
first  place,  the  court  must  either  be  one  consisting  of  judges  authorized 
to  hear  the  facts,  determine  the  law,  enter  the  judgment,  and  enforce 
it;  or  one  having  the  right  to  summon  a  jury  to  determine  the  facts, 
the  court  having  the  power  to  pass  the  judgment  and  enforce  its  de- 
cision. It  does  not  matter  v/hich  form  might  be  adopted ;  the  court 
would  have  to  be  one  of  the  rank  of  the  county  courts  of  the  country, 
from  which  appeals  can  be  made  to  the  highest  court  of  a  state,  and 
in  interstate  difficulties  from  the  lower  federal  courts  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  initiative,  let  it  be  supposed  that  A  represents  the  employer. 
He  issues  an  order  to  his  employees  that  wages  will  be  reduced  10 
per  cent  on  a  certain  day.  For  the  sake  of  easy  calculation,  let  it  be 
supposed  that  the  wages  are  $2  per  day,  on  the  average,  in  A's  works. 
His  proposed  reduction  then,  if  carried  out,  would  leave  wages  at  $1.80 
per  day.  The  workmen  resist  this  proposition,  and  insist  that  they 
will  work  no  longer  for  him  unless  the  $2  per  day  can  be  retained. 
But  A  issues  his  order,  and  the  workmen  strike.  A  then  appeals  to 
the  court  of  arbitration  for  his  locality,  and  a  summons  is  issued,  under 
the  seal  of  the  court,  citing  the  workmen  to  appear  and  answer  as  to 
why  the  demands  of  the  order  of  A  should  not  be  obeyed.  If  they 
appear  and  make  answer,  all  well  and  good.  If  they  do  not,  then  they 
will  be  subject  to  judgment  by  default;  or,  in  some  cases,  the  proper 
officers  of  the  court  may  bring  them  bodily  into  court  to  answer  the 
allegations  of  A.  But  they  are  brought  into  court.  A  presents  his 
case,  the  employees  j:)resent  theirs,  the  court  makes  a  decision  and 
upholds  A,  deciding  that  he  is  justified  in  cutting  down  the  wages  of 
his  workmen  10  per  cent,  reducing  them  from  $2  per  day  to  $1.80. 

Now  two  results  may  follow  this  action.  The  men,  under  the  de- 
cision of  the  court,  acquiesce  and  return  to  work  at  $1.80  per  day,  or 
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they  refuse  to  return  to  work  at  that  price.  Then  comes  the  execu- 
tion of  the  judgment  of  the  court  if  the  workmen  will  not  obey  that 
judgment.  It  is  levied  on  them  personally  or  on  their  property  by 
proper  process  and  by  the  proper  officers  of  the  court.  They  may 
be  arrested  and  brought  into  the  factory.  If  the  sheriff  or  the  single 
officer  authorized  to  serve  the  execution  cannot  do  it  alone  he  can 
summon  the  posse  comitatus.  If  the  posse  be  insufficient  he  can  appeal 
to  the  governor.  The  order  of  the  court  must  be  enforced,  as  Dr. 
Abbott  and  Kabbi  Schindler  assert,  and  all  the  power  of  the  govern- 
ment brought  to  enforce  it.  This  means  compulsion,  and  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet.  The  men  must  accede  to  the  decision  of  the  court  of 
arbitration  and  work  for  $1.80  per  day,  whether  they  will  or  not. 

Let  us  instance  the  reverse.  The  court  decides  against  A,  and  the 
judgment  is  that  he  shall  pay  $2  per  day.  He  declines  to  do  so,  or 
he  does  not  obey  the  judgment  of  the  court.  Execution  then  follows, 
and  is  served  by  the  proper  officer.  If  he  cannot  serve  it  alone  he 
summons  the  posse,  comitatus.  If  the  posse  be  insufficient  the  officer 
appeals  to  the  governor  of  the  state,  and  A  must  continue  his  works 
and  with  wages  at  $2  per  day  under  the  persuading  influence  of  loaded 
rifles,  or  the  execution  may  be  levied  on  his  property.  He  must  obey, 
under  the  rule  of  compulsory  arbitration,  the  order  of  the  court.  In 
other  words,  he  must  pay  §2  per  day  when,  it  may  be,  the  market 
cannot  be  supplied  with  goods  on  any  such  basis.  He  cannot  close 
his  works  without  disobeying  the  order  of  the  court;  he  cannot  pay 
the  $2  per  day  without  loss  of  his  property.  Compulsory  arbitration 
then  works  confiscation.  In  either  of  these  instances  law  has  stepped 
in  to  fix  arbitrarily,  and  to  enforce  its  fixing  by  all  the  civil  and  mili- 
tary power  of  the  state,  either  the  price  at  which  a  man  shall  sell  his 
labor,  under  penalties,  or  the  price  at  which  the  producer  shall  sell  his 
goods,  under  penalties.  But  the  plan  does  not  provide  that  the  con- 
sumer shall  purchase  goods  at  the  fixed  price,  under  penalties,  which 
should  be  done  if  there  is  any  logic  in  compulsory  arbitration. 

What  further  may  occur:  The  employer  submits,  it  may  be,  to  the 
judgment  of  the  court,  continues  the  operation  of  his  works,  and  pays 
the  $2  per  day,  as  ordered  by  law,  although  he  knows  perfectly  well 
that  he  cannot  sell  his  goods  if  he  disobeys  the  law.  He  therefore  has 
two  things  to  which  he  can  resort:  First,  adulterate  his  goods  to  such 
an  extent  that  he  recoups  a  loss  of  10  per  cent  in  wages ;  second,  make 
a  "  combine  "  with  all  other  manufacturers  of  like  goods  to  control 
prices,  in  order  that  whenever  a  court  of  arbitration  decides  that  cer- 
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tain  wages  shall  be  paid  there  will  be  no  competition,  the  trust  or 
"  combine  "  regulating  the  price  in  accordance  with  the  decrees  of  the 
court,  and  therefore  caring  nothing  what  the  decrees  may  be,  because 
the  consumer  must  bear  the  expense  of  the  decree.  This  means  the 
highest,  even  prohibitive,  rates  of  duty.  Or  another  economic  condi- 
tion may  be  the  result  of  the  decree  of  the  court.  A  submits  to  the 
decision  and  continues  to  pay  $2  per  day,  and  tries  to  sell  his  goods 
in  the  old  way.  This  allows  his  neighbor  to  enter  into  dangerous 
competition  with  him  until  such  time  as  he  is  summoned  into  court 
and  is  compelled  to  abide  by  the  same  rules,  it  thus  taking  but  little 
time  to  force  the  whole  industry  involved  into  the  trust  organization. 
If  the  illustration  be  reversed  in  all  cases  to  apply  to  men  who  strike 
for  higher  pay,  thus  becoming  the  plaintiff  in  the  action  and  summon- 
ing the  manufacturer,  the  manufacturer  must  appear  or  lose  the  case 
by  default,  or,  if  he  does  appear,  be  subject  to  the  decision  of  the 
court.  It  may  be  a  rise  of  wages  would  follow,  when  all  the  results 
just  indicated  would  be  met. 

It  does  not  require  much  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  see  that  as 
each  industry  becomes  involved  in  the  economic  results  of  compulsory 
arbitration,  combination  grows  more  and  more  severe  in  all  its  terms. 
Every  great  industry  would  be  forced  into  the  trust  through  the  action 
of  the  sheriff,  or  the^o,s"5e  comitatus  under  him,  or  the  military  force  of 
the  state  enforcing  the  decision  of  its  courts,  which  it  is  bound  to  do. 
The  trust  represents  consolidation,  and,  in  the  minds  of  leading  so- 
cialists, is  but  the  stepping-stone  to  state  socialism.  If  the  trust  be 
honestly  and  faithfully  administered  in  the  interests  of  the  public — 
and  this  must  be  the  result  or  the  trust  must  go  under — the  state 
socialist  asks.  Why  not  create  a  greater  trust  and  have  the  govern- 
ment itself  the  trustee?  This  is  not  the  place  to  argue  such  a  ques- 
tion, but  the  question  may  be  asked  here,  Whether  the  advocates  of 
compulsory  arbitration  arc  ready  to  accept  the  full  and  logical  con- 
clusion of  their  sj^stem  b}^  forcing,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  all  in- 
dustries under  state  control,  and  thereby  establish,  by  military  force, 
the  rule  of  state  socialism  ? 

I  have  cited  the  case  of  strikes  on  account  of  wages  because  a  large 
percentage  of  strikes  are  caused  by  disagreements  concerning  pay. 
Out  of  the  total  number  of  strikes  occurring  in  the  United  States  for 
the  six  years  from  1881  to  1886  it  was  found  that  seventeen  of  the 
causes  accounted  for  90.28  per  cent  of  the  strikes,  so  far  as  the  estab- 
lishments involved  were  concerned,  leaving  297  of  the  causes  opera- 
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tive  in  only  9.72  per  cent  of  the  establishments.  Even  four  of  the 
leading  causes,  and  all  relating  to  wages,  covered  77.16  per  cent  of  the 
establishmentis.^ 

Suppose  the  strike,  instead  of  relating  to  wages,  either  against  a 
reduction  or  for  an  increase,  is  against  the  employment  of  non-union 
men,  and  that  the  court  decrees  that  the  plaintiff's  demands  are  just  and 
enters  judgment  that  non-union  men  shall  not  be  employed  in  the 
works  involved ;  how  long  will  the  liberty-loving  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try stand  by  and  see  the  boycott  against  non-union  labor  enforced  by 
all  the  powers  of  the  state?  Again,  suppose  the  decree  of  the  court 
is  the  reverse,  the  judgment  being  that  non-union  men  shall  be  em- 
ployed; this  decree  must  be  enforced.  Shall  the  state  then,  with  all 
its  civil  and  military  powers,  enlist  in  carrying  out  the  judgment  of 
the  court,  the  result  being  simply  the  breaking  up  of  labor  unions? 

^  The  leading  causes  of  strikes,  the  number  of  establishments  involved,  and 
their  percentage,  for  the  United  States,  for  the  years  1881  to  1886,  inclusive,  are 
given  in  the  following  table,  taken  from  the  Third  Annual  Report  of  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Labor  : 

LEADING  CAUSES  OF    STRIKES— NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT    FOR  THE  UNITED    STATES. 


Cause  or  object. 


For  increase  of  wages 

For  reduction  of  hours 

Against  reduction  of  wages 

For  increase  of  wages  and  reduction  of  hours 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  against  being  compelled  to  board 
with  employer 

For  change  of  hour  of  beginning  work 

For  increase  of  wages  and  against  the  contract  system  .... 

For  increase  of  wages  and  against  employment  of  non- 
union men 

In  sympathy  with  strike  elsewhere 

For  9  liours'  work  with  10  hours'  pay 

Against  employment  of  non-union  men,  foremen,  etc 

For  increase  of  wages  and  recognition  of  union 

For  adoption  of  union,  etc. ,  scale  of  prices 

Against  increase  of  hours 

For  increase  of  wages  and  enforcement  of  union  indenture 
rules 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  wages 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees,  foremen,  etc. . 

All  other  causes  (297) 

Total  for  the  United  States 


Establish- 
ments. 


9,439 

42.32 

4,344 

19.48 

1,734 

7.77  . 

1,692 

7.59 

800 

3.59 

360 

1.61 

238 

1.07 

215 

.96 

173 

.77 

172 

.77 

162 

.73 

145 

.65 

142 

.64 

138 

.62 

132 

.59 

126 

.56 

124 

.56 

20, 136 

90.28 

2,168 

9.72 

22,304 


Per  cent. 


100.00 
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Personally,  I  am  too  warm  a  friend  of  organized  labor  to  join  any 
such  cause.  The  whole  public  would  say,  No,  and  say  it  with  em- 
phasis, in  both  the  instances  cited. 

Organization  on  each  side  of  an  industry  is  essential  to  progress. 
Shall  it  be  an  organization  of  reason  or  of  force?  A  suit  at  law  be- 
tween neighbors,  as  has  been  argued  when  compulsory  arbitration  has 
been  the  subject  of  consideration,  results  in  a  settlement  of  difficulties 
which  the  neighbors  themselves  could  not  settle.  This  is  true;  but  it 
is  a  fight,  and  usually  results  in  an  estrangement  for  years. 

Should  juries  become  a  feature  of  courts  of  compulsory  arbitration 
we  might  look  for  some  very  queer  judgments.  In  examining  the 
damages  in  civil  suits,  as  awarded  by  juries,  some  curious  amounts 
are  observable,  and  the  question  is  often  asked  by  the  uninitiated,  how 
it  was  possible  for  a  jury  to  arrive  at  such  a  figure.  In  such  cases 
the  award  results  from  what  is  known  among  jurors  and  others  as 
"chalking."  The  jury  decide  that  the  plaintiff,  we  will  say,  is  en- 
titled to  some  award,  but  they  disagree  as  to  the  amount ;  so  each  man 
secretly  enters  the  sum  which  he  thinks  the  plaintiff  ought  to  receive, 
and  all  these  sums  are  added  together  and  divided  by  twelve,  the  re- 
sult being  entered  as  the  award  which  the  jury  conclude  is  sufficient. 
Juries  passing  upon  industrial  matters  would  have  a  still  harder  time 
of  it,  and  their  perplexities  would  increase  as  the  intricacies  of  labor 
cost,  of  profits,  of  rent,  and  all  the  infinite  elements  of  production  were 
spread  before  them  by  ingenious  counsel  on  one  side  or  the  other.  Is 
it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  jury,  under  the  very  best  conditions  or 
the  most  favorable  circumstances,  can  adjust  wages  and  prices  so  as 
to  create  or  secure  economic  harmony  in  the  markets  of  the  world? 
Competition  may  be  killed  by  compulsory  arbitration,  or  it  may  be 
carried  to  the  most  harmful  extent,  and  through  the  honest  efforts  of 
a  jury  to  decide  what  skilled  experts  are  not  able  to  decide. 

The  objectors  to  compulsory  arbitration  have  sometimes  said  that 
it  would  result  in  slavery  for  the  workingman.  The  advocates  make 
light  of  this ;  but,  really  and  seriously,  is  it  not  slavery  when  a  man 
who  wants  $2  per  day  for  his  labor  can  be  compelled  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet  to  work  for  $1.80  per  day? 

There  would  be  no  fear,  it  seems  to  me,  of  capital  going  out  of 
the  state  or  out  of  the  country  under  the  regime  of  compulsory  arbi- 
tration in  industrial  affairs,  for  it  would  gladly  seize  upon  the  results 
of  such  a  regime  to  compel  a  rise  in  prices  to  secure  a  combination 
which  the  law  insisted  upon,  and  thus  enable  all  industries  to  pay  the 
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penalty  of  the  proposed  system.  If  the  consumers  at  large  would  not 
object  to  this  course  labor  could  not  object  to  it,  because  the  price  of 
labor  would  go  up  proportionately  with  the  prices  of  goods.  But 
would  it  not  be  simpler,  in  the  first  instance,  to  go  back  to  the  old 
method  of  attempting  to  regulate  prices  of  labor  and  of  commodities 
by  statutory  provision?  Is  not  compulsory  arbitration  simply  an  in- 
direct method  for  the  legislature  to  take  in  order  to  provide  that  the 
price  of  cotton  goods  shall  be  so  much  per  yard  and  the  price  of  labor 
I  so  much  per  day?  Is  not  this  conclusion  inevitable  from  the  very 
!  conditions  essential  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  proposition  of  compul- 
sory arbitration?  As  industry  becomes  more  and  more  complicated, 
as  it  is  almost  impossible  now  to  ascertain  the  true  cost  of  producing 
any  article,  or  to  ascertain,  on  the  whole,  the  percentage  of  the  value 
of  the  product  which  goes  to  labor,  in  the  final  analysis,  and  that 
which  goes  to  capital,  is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  economic 
conditions,  unhappy  as  they  may  be  at  times,  growing  out  of  such 
complications  and  out  of  the  modern  s^^stem  can  be  smoothed  and  har- 
monized by  any  arbitrary  ruling  of  the  legislature? 

How  much  simpler  it  would  be  to  enact  a  law,  with  proper  penal- 
ties, establishing  the  prices  of  goods  and  the  wages  of  all  labor.  Then 
when  anyone,  a  manufacturer,  or  a  seller,  or  a  laborer,  violated  the 
law  he  could  be  prosecuted  in  a  criminal  court  and  the  proper  penalty 
applied.  This  would  do  away  with  all  the  cumbersome  machinery  of 
the  court  of  compulsory  arbitration  and  accomplish  precisely  the  same 
result — the  death  of  industry. 

It  is  often  supposed  by  those  who  favor  compulsory  arbitration 
that  where  disputes  arise  between  individuals  the  law  provides  for  a 
system  of  arbitration  instead  of  a  suit  at  law,  and  they  conclude  that 
this  arbitration  is  to  a  certain  extent  voluntary,  or  a  friendly  process, 
Instead  of  the  real  fight  or  contest  in  the  courts.  In  this  supposition 
some  misapprehension  exists.  If  A  siies  B  in  the  ordinary  method, 
summoning  him  into  court  and  attaching  his  property  to  secure  judg- 
ment in  case  it  should  be  obtained,  it  often  occurs  that  after  issue  is 
joined,  through  the  filing  of  the  declaration  and  the  answer  and  all  the 
proper  pleadings,  the  parties,  A  and  B,  agree  to  leave  the  matter  to 
one  or  more  individuals  agreed  upon  or  selected  by  the  court,  instead 
of  carrying  the  matter  through  the  tedious  processes  of  trial  before  a 
jury,  etc.  In  such  case  all  the  facts  are  laid  before  the  arbitrator,  or 
referee,  or  whatever  he  may  be  called  in  different  localities,  and  he 
enters  his  award.     The  court  then  enters  judgment,  confirming  the 
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award,  when  the  judgment  may  be  enforced  through  execution  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  would  have  been  the  case  had  the  trial  gone  on  in 
the  usual  way.  So  arbitration  under  the  ordinary  method  is  not  arbi- 
tration in  the  true  sense,  but  simply  the  substitution  of  arbitrators  or 
referees  for  a  jury  for  finding  the  facts  and  the  amount  due,  if  any. 
Compulsory  arbitration,  therefore,  and  this  ordinary  method  of  arbi- 
trating personal  difficulties,  is  simply  another  name  for  a  suit  at  law. 

If  the  apparent  objections  to  compulsory  arbitration — and  these, 
to  my  own  mind,  are  not  exaggerations  at  all — can  be  overcome  or 
fairly  answered,  and  the  remedy  proposed  shown  to  be  free  from  the 
resulting  conditions  of  its  application,  I  am  sure  that  all  men,  v^hether 
capitalists  or  wage  receivers,  or  the  great  body  of  men  outside  of  those 
two  important  forces,  will  acquiesce  in  the  establishment  of  such 
courts.  At  present,  so  far  as  I  know,  with  rare  exception,  the  pro- 
ducers of  the  country  are  opposed  to  any  such  system.  It  is  advocated 
by  big-hearted  men  who  desire  to  see  labor  difficulties  brought  to  a 
close  and  to  provide  that  future  labor  difficulties  may  be  settled  in  a 
decent,  orderly  way,  without  resorting  to  mob  law  or  to  military  rule. 
In  this  desire  and  in  this  hope  I  join  most  heartily,  and  I  shall  be  glad 
when  that  era  arrives. 

I  have  nothing  to  say  against  the  raison  (Vetre  of  the  proposition  to 
settle  labor  disputes  by  compulsory  arbitration.  I  only  ask,  Do  the 
reasons  justify  the  inevitable  results  of  its  adoption? 

Carroll  D.  Wright. 


MENACING-   SOCIALISM   IN    THE   WESTERN   STATES. 

He  would  be  indeed  a  blind  observer  and  a  most  superficial 
student  who,  living  in  the  West,  could  not  see,  in  the  rise  of  the 
Populist  party  and  the  widespread  prevalence,  in  the  western  states, 
of  the  heresies  of  that  party,  serious  conditions  of  public  thought  and 
popular  tendencies  essentially  inimical  to  the  stability  of  our  present 
form  of  government.  If  this  condition  of  mind  and  this  social  unrest 
were  the  products  of  hard  times  alone,  no  patriot  need  feel  alarm,  for 
the  prosperity  of  these  broad  trans-Mississippi  commonwealths  will 
be,  within  a  few  years,  one  of  the  proud  boasts  of  the  nation.  Or,  if 
these  heresies  were  confined  to  the  Populist  party,  they  would  cause 
no  necessary  apprehension.  But  the  plain,  bald  truth  is  that  this 
People's  Party  is  only  an  aggravated  symptom,  a  surface  manifesta- 
tion of  a  disease  which  has  fastened  itself  firmly  upon  the  mental 
constitutions  of  the  peojale  of  the  great  West. 

No  intelligent  man  could  sit  in  that  audience  at  the  Coliseum 
building  in  the  city  of  Omaha  on  July  4  last,  and  listen  to  the  wild 
and  frenzied  assaults  upon  the  existing  order  of  things,  without  a 
feeling  of  great  alarm  at  the  extent  and  intensity  of  the  social  lunacy 
there  displayed.  And  when  that  furious  and  hysterical  arraignment 
of  the  present  times,  that  incoherent  intermingling  of  Jeremiah  and 
Bellamy,  the  platform,  was  adopted,  the  cheers  and  yells  which  rose 
like  a  tornado  from  four  thousand  throats  and  raged  without  cessation 
for  thirty-four  minutes,  during  which  women  shrieked  and  wept,  men 
embraced  and  kissed  their  neighbors,  locked  arms,  marched  back 
and  forth,  and  leaped  upon  tables  and  chairs  in  the  ecstasy  of  their 
delirium, — this  dramatic  and  historical  scene  must  have  told  every 
quiet,  thoughtful  witness  that  there  was  something  at  the  back  of  all 
this  turmoil  more  than  the  failure  of  crops  or  the  scarcity  of  ready 
cash.  And  over  all  the  city  during  that  summer  week  brooded  the 
spectres  of  Nationalism,  Socialism  and  general  discontent. 

Such  a  party  could  not  have  arisen  without  a  deep-seated  cause. 
It  is  not  the  writer's  purpose  to  portray  the  West  in  a  condition  of 
volcanic  socialistic  fury,  nor  to  create  the  impression  that  property 
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and  person  are  not  entirely  safe  tliere.  On  the  contrary,  the  West  is 
peaceful;  it  is  in  a  degree  happy  and,  on  the  surface,  contented. 
Yet  the  observation  of  patent  and  multiplying  facts  during  the  last 
ten  years  has  proved  only  too  clearly  that  the  principles  of  Socialism 
are  already  a  part  of  the  life  of  vast  numbers  of  citizens  of  those 
states.  In  the  minds  of  the  people  are  the  half-developed  germs  of 
pure  socialism,  and  there  is  little  hesitancy  in  voicing  its  doctrines. 

The  socialists  of  the  West  may  be  divided  into  three  classes. 
First  are  the  members  of  the  People's  Party,  whose  underlying  prin- 
ciple is  socialism,  so  recognized  in  its  platform.  The  second  class  is 
composed  of  laboring,  business  and  professional  men,  and  farmers, 
who  are  in  favor  of  government  ownership  of  railways  and  other  like 
monopolies,  but  who  are  not  Populists  and  are  not  aware  of  the 
inevitable  outcome  of  those  ideas.  They  are  as  yet  rather  afraid  of 
the  word  '' Socialist,"  but  a  little  more  time  and  thought  along  that 
line  will  place  them  in  the  third  class.  This  class  is  composed  of 
much  the  same  sort  of  men  as  the  second.  Many  of  them  are  intelli- 
gent, educated  and  prominent  in  business,  society  and  the  church. 
They  are  avowed  paternalists  and  are  not  ashamed  of  their  belief. 
There  is  no  gingerly  handling  of  the  word  "paternalism."  They 
freely  advocate  paternalism  as  a  remedy  for  all  the  ills  of  the  body 
politic.  They  are  Democrats,  Eepublicans  or  Prohibitionists,  but 
consider  that  holding  socialistic  doctrines  in  no  way  conflicts  with 
their  party  principles.  These  three  classes  constitute,  in  the  delib- 
erate and  conservative  judgment  of  the  writer,  a  majority  of  the 
citizens  of  the  West;  and  if  the  question  of  government  ownership 
of  railways  were  submitted  to  them  today,  the  proposition  would 
be  carried  by  a  handsome  majority. 

In  Omaha,  a  typical  Western  city,  there  are  more  than  two  thou- 
sand Populists,  comprising  one-eighth  of  the  voters.  But  these  two 
thousand  do  not  by  any  means  include  all  the  socialists  in  Omaha. 
Debating  clubs,  during  the  last  winter,  decided  the  question  of  gov- 
ernment and  municipal  ownership  of  so-called  "natural  monopolies" 
in  the  affirmative.  The  sentiment  is  indorsed  in  the  clubs  and  on 
the  streets,  and  the  press  indirectly  lends  its  voice  to  the  demand. 
Here  is  a  branch  of  the  Christian  Social  Union  of  England,  composed 
almost  wholly  of  members  of  the  Anglican  Church.  This  Union  has 
been  studying  "Social  Aspects  of  Christianity,"  by  Prof.  Kichard 
T.  Ely,  the  founder  of  the  American  Union; — and  the  prevalent  con- 
nection of  socialistic  ideas  with  Christianity  is  an  interesting  phase 
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of  the  subject.  Dean  Gardiner,  of  Trinity  Cathedral,  is  president  of 
this  Union  and  all  the  other  rectors  of  the  city  are  members.  Pater- 
nalism is  not  a  necessary  doctrine,  but  in  some  of  its  forms  it  is  the 
belief  of  nearly  every  member.  The  organization  considers  Henry 
Ward  Beecher's  epigram,  "A  paternal  government  is  an  infernal 
government,"  as  heretical  as  any  of  his  theological  tenets.  A  promi- 
nent banker  of  Omaha  said  recently,  "Yes,  I  believe  in  paternalism. 
I  believe  that  a  government  should  be  ruled  and  constituted  like  a 
family."  In  the  opinion  of  the  Eev.  John  Williams,  rector  of  St. 
Barnabas  church  and  a  man  of  earnestness  and  of  practical  ideas, 
"Paternalism  is  the  only  relief  for  the  present  terrible  social  and 
moral  conditions.  This  government  will  become  paternalism  unless 
it  goes  to  the  devil  first." 

These  statements  will  serve  as  indices  to  the  urban  thought  of  the 
West.  In  the  rural  districts  and  in  the.  less  educated  quarters,  for 
apparent  reasons,  paternalism  is  much  stronger.  Copies  of  "Looking 
Backward  "  are  in  every  community.  Probably  every  village  has  at 
least  one  man  who  is  a  thorough  Nationalist,  while  hundreds  of  his 
neighbors  are  in  sympathy  with  its  principles.  Observe  the  records 
of  state  legislatures.  Note  the  futile  attempts  at  statutory  prohibi- 
tion of  the  liquor  traffic  in  Iowa,  Kansas  and  South  Dakota.  The 
Minnesota  legislature  is  just  now  seriously  attempting  to  banish  the 
crinoline  and  prescribe  the  proper  garment  for  the  Chinaman.  The 
Nebraska  legislature  passed  by  a  large  vote  a  resolution  asking  the 
other  states  to  aid  in  constructing  a  railway  from  North  Dakota  to 
the  Gulf,  to  be  owned  and  controlled  by  the  states  through  which  it 
should  run.  The  legislature  of  the  same  state  passed  a  law  granting 
a  bounty  to  the  growers  of  sugar-beets. 

Hundreds  of  bills  are  introduced  into  these  legislatures  at  every 
session  which  are  ultra-socialistic  in  character.  Western  colleges  are 
filled  with  the  sentiment  and  their  lyceums  often  decide  affirmatively 
socialistic  propositions.  The  article  on  the  Gothenburg  Licensing 
System  in  the  December  Forum  has  been  widely  read,  copied  into 
newspapers  and  discussed  in  the  West  with  comments  almost  wholly 
favorable.  Many  cities  of  the  West  own  their  own  waterworks, 
some  own  their  gas  and  electric-light  works  and  many  more  are  taking 
steps  to  acquire  these  works,  together  with  the  street  railways.  In 
no  section  of  the  country  are  trades  unions  so  strong  as  in  these 
western  cities,  and  no  business  can  be  successfully  conducted  without 
their  recognition.     Co-operation  is  rapidly  gaining  ground  in  theory 
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and  practice,  and  there  are  even  yet  a  few  "grange  "  stores  surviving 
from  the  socialistic  movements  in  the  early  seventies. 

The  members  of  the  second  and  third  classes  of  socialists  are  not 
as  yet  insistent  or  demonstrative.  With  them  it  is  more  a  hope  and 
belief  than  a  demand.  They  wish  to  reach  the  ends  sought  "by 
peaceful  means."  And  while  many  of  these  men  would  demur  if 
classed  with  the  Populists,  the  difference  between  them  is  simply  in 
degree,  and  not  in  kind.  This  is  the  central  fact  which  sheds  a 
great  light  on  the  rise  of  the  Populists,  who  knew  and  know  that 
joined  to  them  in  sympathy  if  not  in  name  are  thousands  of  their 
brother  citizens.  And  it  is  this  feeling  which  lay  behind  and  was 
the  impelling  force  of  the  Omaha  convention.  These  Populists  ap- 
preciate the  fact  that  they  are  a  few  steps  in  advance  of  the  others, 
that  they  differ  only  in  being  more  logical,  and  they  believe  that  in 
a  very  short  time  these  others  will  cross  the  narrow  boundary  lines 
and  become  of  their  party  and  name.  It  is  the  thorough  and  full 
understanding  of  this  condition  and  these  facts  which  furnishes  to  the 
student  his  gravest  apprehensions  of  the  future  when  the  adherents 
of  this  socialism,  with  which  the  West  is  honeycombed,  shall  have 
become  united,  logical  and  therefore  aggressive. 

In  searching  for  the  cause  of  these  conditions,  the  investigator 
must  recognize  that  they  have  been  effected  by  some  force,  wide- 
spread in  its  action,  of  supreme  power  and  of  conceded  authority. 
Otherwise,  the  results  could  not  be  so  general  and  so  marked. 
In  the  judgment  of  the  writer  and  in  the  judgment  of  all  who  ap- 
proach this  question  without  partisan  prejudice  and  with  conscien- 
tious independence,  this  cause  may  be  found  by  a  careful  study  of 
the  attitude  and  trend  of  governmental  acts  during  the  last  thirty 
years,  which  comprise  the  life  of  the  great  West.  Clearly  viewed, 
that  attitude  has  been  essentially  socialistic,  and  it  has  been  especially 
marked  in  those  acts  which  have  been  of  vital  importance  to  the 
West.  In  this  sense  we  may  be  said  to  be  reaping  the  logical  and 
demoralizing  intellectual  results  of  the  war. 

No  one  can  deny  that  one  of  the  great  distinguishing  features  of 
the  national  legislation  of  this  generation  has  been  its  tendency  toward 
the  absorption  of  extraneous  functions.  More  and  more  has  govern- 
ment taken  into  its  care  affairs  formerly  controlled  by  private  corpora- 
tions and  companies;  more  and  more  have  the  people  been  taught  to 
look  to  the  government  for  assistance,  for  support,  for  punishment 
upon  their  enemies,   for  the  righting  of  individual  wrongs.      Con- 
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sciously  or  unconsciously,  our  government  lias  grown  to  constitute 
itself  a  source  of  maintenance  for  our  people.  In  other  words,  during 
tlie  last  thirty  years  this  country  has  been  hastening  toward  paternal- 
ism. This  has  been  the  outgrowth  of  measures  necessary  and  inci- 
dental to  the  war,  but  continued  into  the  present  without  the  first 
necessity  and  in  plain  violation  of  the  principles  of  their  being. 

From  the  day  of  the  assault  upon  Fort  Sumter,  the  government 
sprang  into  overshadowing  and  masterful  prominence;  it  became  a 
force  and  supreme  power  which  it  had  not  been  before.  Military 
rule  extended  to  many  cities,  the  war  came  on  with  its  processions 
of  soldiers  and  commanders,  and  the  idea  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
government  sank  deeply  into  the  minds  of  the  entire  people.  A  high 
tariff  was  levied  to  raise  the  necessary  enormous  revenues  and  inci- 
dentally to  stimulate  languishing  American  industries.  And  so  gov- 
ernment for  the  first  time  became  not  merely  a  creation  of  the  people 
to  execute  their  will,  as  our  forefathers  intended,  but  an  active, 
powerful  force,  superior  to  the  people,  a  thing  to  appeal  to,  to  be 
relied  upon,  to  be  regarded  as  a  father.  Here  first  arose  the  idea  of 
paternalism  in  American  government. 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  the  American  people  found  a  host  of 
new  offices  created  by  the  exigencies  of  the  war,  the  race  and  recon- 
struction questions,  and  clamoring  multitudes  of  idle  men.  This  is 
the  point  where  enlightened  patriotism  would  have  dictated  the 
closest  national  economy  and  an  immediate  halt  in  the  progress  toward 
paternalism  by  a  repeal  of  the  war  measures.  But  the  policy  adopted 
served  only  to  hasten  the  propagation  of  socialistic  ideas.  The  war 
taxes  were  continued  and  the  ofiices  were  shamefully  increased. 
The  impression  prevails  that  a  government  position  and  government 
funds  are  things  in  the  securing  and  enjoyment  of  which  the  common 
ideas  of  honesty  may  be  conveniently  eliminated.  Each  Congress 
has  been  more  lavish  and  reckless  in  doling  out  the  millions  to  feed 
the  people  by  the  erection  of  useless  public  buildings,  by  the  creation 
of  sinecures,  by  river  and  harbor  wastefulness  and  by  other  schemes, 
every  one  of  which  has  been  an  instant,  distinct  and  direct  preacher 
of  the  doctrines  of  socialism.  And  yet  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Iowa 
Supreme  Court  said  to  the  writer  only  two  years  ago  that  in  his 
judgment  the  United  States  government  ought  to  engage  in  more 
public  works,  improve  the  roads,  build  canals,  and  thus  furnish  em- 
ployment to  the  thousands  of  idlers  in  this  country  and  put  a  stop  to 
this  murmur  of  discontent.     Think  of  such  an  astonishing  socialistic 
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statement  from  such  a  source!  The  broad  and  general  discontent 
now  prevalent  is  simply  the  consequence  of  the  policy  of  paternalism 
pursued  by  the  government,  and  the  cries  of  the  idle  men  are  only 
demands  by  those  who  have  been  fed  for  more  food  from  the  same 
source.  Having  gone  so  far,  the  government  is  commanded  to  go 
farther. 

The  tremendous  significance  of  these  acts  of  the  government  has 
been  felt  with  peculiar  and  added  force  in  the  western  states.  From 
the  beginnings  of  things  in  the  West,  it  has  been  the  government 
which  has  done  everything.  The  West  really  began  its  existence  at 
the  close  of  the  war  when  the  mighty  wave  of  emigration  rolled  there 
from  the  eastern  states.  These  men,  coming  west  with  the  indelible 
impression  of  government  supremacy  stamped  on  their  minds,  settled 
on  free  lands  given  to  them  by  the  government  or  on  cheap  lands 
which  the  same  government  had  given  to  the  railways.  They  saw 
the  tremendous  land-grants  to  the  Burlington  &  Missouri  Eailway 
Company.  They  saw  the  Union  Pacific  built  across  the  continent  by 
a  government  endowment  of  a  land -grant  equal  in  value  and  extent 
to  an  empire,  and  by  the  loan  of  fifty  million  dollars  to  the  construc- 
tors of  the  road — all  this  done  by  the  government. 

And,  as  if  this  were  not  enough,  there  came  the  inauguration  of 
the  pension  system,  which  had  its  origin  in  love  for  the  soldier,  but 
which  has  been  expanded 'by  demagogy  and  false  sentiment  beyond 
all  reason  and  in  plain  deviation  from  the  intentions  of  its  founders. 
Last  year  there  was  expended  the  immense  sum  of  $160,000,000  in 
pensions,  besides  the  thousands  squandered  to  support  the  army  of 
indolent  clerks  and  holders  of  sinecures  in  the  Pension  Bureau.  The 
pension  officers  at  Topeka  and  Des  Moines  disbursed  over  twenty- 
two  million  dollars  to  veterans  during  the  last  fiscal  year.  This 
great  sum  and  the  sums  of  the  preceding  years,  together  with  the 
land-grants,  subsidies  and  bounties,  have  continued  to  teach  the  les- 
son, already  too  well  learned,  of  "looking  to  Washington,"  to  re- 
move which  years  will  be  required.  The  great  benefits  of  free  land, 
the  homestead  laws  and  kindred  acts  in  extending  the  growth  of  the 
country  and  in  relieving  the  congested  East,  are  cheerfully  admitted 
on  all  sides.  But  they  have  nevertheless  and  necessarily  contributed 
greatly  to  the  spread  of  socialism. 

Having  comprehended  the  social  condition  of  the  West,  the  reader 
can  easily  perceive  how  some  immediate  cause,  some  local  circum- 
stance, might  become  a  match  flung  into  a  powder  magazine.     Farmers' 
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Alliances  were  organized  all  over  the  West  with  the  original  aim  of 
discussing  measures  beneficial  to  farmers.  The  Alliances  took  on 
more  and  more  the  proportions  of  socialistic  gatherings,  as  they  dis- 
cussed their  poverty  and  the  obligation  of  the  government  to  aid 
them  as  it  had  done  in  the  past.  In  1890  came  the  culmination  of 
the  local  circumstances  which  preceded  the  uprising.  These  circum- 
stances were  the  general  failures  of  crops  three  years  in  succession, 
the  excessive  greed  of  the  railway  corporations,  and  the  exactions  of 
usury  sharks  and  mortgage  fiends.  The  Pacific  railways  have  from 
the  beginning  watered  their  stocks  in  a  manner  too  well  known.  No 
dividends  could  be  declared  on  that  inflated  stock  without  enormous 
earnings.  To  secure  these  earnings  the  railway  directors  laid  a 
grievous  and  intolerable  burden  upon  the  region  tributary  to  the  rail- 
ways, by  means  of  exorbitant  and  burdensome  freight  rates.  The 
other  railways  which  entered  that  territory  joined  with  the  pioneer 
roads  in  this  raid  upon  the  purses  of  the  people.  In  the  states 
traversed  by  the  Pacific  roads,  freight  rates  are  often  four  times  those 
charged  in  the  East  for  the  same  distance.  All  these  wrongs  seemed 
to  culminate  in  1890  when  someone  sprang  to  the  lead  to  protest 
against  them  and  to  proclaim  socialism  as  the  remedy.  The  response 
from  the  discouraged,  weary  and  toiling  farmers,  whose  minds  were 
charged  with  socialism,  was  like  magic.  The  Alliance  went  into 
politics  as  a  body  and  the  Populist  party  was  born,  drawing  into  it 
thousands  who  sympathized  and  suffered  with  the  farmers. 

Nothing  can  so  clearly  illustrate  the  part  played  by  the  govern- 
ment in  propagating  the  seeds  of  socialism  as  the  free-silver  lunacy  in 
the  West.  No  stranger  can  comprehend  its  extent.  Every  Populist, 
nine-tenths  of  the  Democrats  and  one-half  of  the  Kepublicans  are 
devoted  to  this  heresy.  There  is  not  one  Democratic  newspaper  of 
importance  which  is  a  bold  advocate  of  honest  money.  There  are 
not  many  Kepublican  papers  of  that  sort.  Every  Democratic  con- 
gressman living  Vv^est  of  the  Missouri  river  is  pledged  to  free  silver. 
There  is  now  not  one  eminent  or  noted  Democratic  leader  in  the  west, 
since  J.  Sterling  Morton  went  into  the  Cabinet,  who  combats  this 
heresy  openly.  The  cause  of  the  spread  of  this  schism  lies  in  a  war 
measure.  When  the  greenback  was  conceived  and  the  bankers 
agreed  to  accept  it  as  legal  tender  until  peace  should  come  and  the 
government  be  able  to  redeem  it  in  gold,  the  basis  was  laid  for  this 
free-silver  folly  in  the  minds  of  the  unlearned.  The  magic  wrought 
by  the  greenback  dazed  the  people.     Money  was  scarce  before  its  ad- 
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vent;  immediately  afterward  it  became  abundant.  The  query  nat- 
urally arose  from  the  ignorant  who  could  not  see  or  know  the  basis 
of  the  greenback,  ^'If  government  can  create  money  so  easily  when 
it  is  needed,  why  should  it  not  be  created  in  unlimited  quantities  so 
that  all  may  have  an  abundance  of  it?"  Hence  the  strange  and  ludi- 
crous theory  of  "fiat  money"  and  the  birth  of  the  Greenback  Party, 
the  parent  of  the  free-silver  party. 

The  free-silverites  in  the  West  do  not  stop  with  demanding  the 
free  coinage  of  silver;  they  favor  the  free  coinage  of  gold,  copper, 
lead  or  anything  else  which  the  government  will  stamp  as  money. 
This  is  only  another  phase  of  paternalism.  They  reason  that  the 
government  is  their  guardian  and  benefactor  in  finance  as  in  offices, 
pensions,  bounties  and  homes.  "What's  the  use  of  the  government 
borrowing  money?  Why  can't  it  make  all  it  needs?"  screamed  a 
hotel  orator  last  J  uly  in  Omaha,  and  thunderous  cheers  greeted  the 
speech.  From  this  idea  came  quickly  and  naturally  the  abolition  of 
national  banks,  the  sub-treasury  and  government  warehouse  schemes. 
Senator  Kyle's  famous  "composite  coin,"  etc.  The  only  difference 
between  the  free-silver  Populists  and  the  honest  free-silver  men  of  the 
other  parties,  is  that  the  latter  are  deficient  in  logic,  for  they  are 
really  and  finally  believers  in  fiat  money.  Unquestionably,  the 
secret  of  the  fact  that  free-silver  strength  is  greater  in  the  West  than 
in  the  East,  lies  in  the  greater  spread  of  socialistic  doctrines,  the 
cowardice  and  ignorance  of  political  leaders  and  newspapers,  and  the 
proximity  of  the  silver-mining  states  where  the  sentimen+  arises  from 
purely  selfish  and  commercial  reasons. 

In  regard  to  the  single- taxers,  it  might  be  well  to  correct,  paren- 
thetically, the  idea  that  the  growth  of  single-tax  sentiment  in  the 
West  has  been  connected  with  the  socialist  party.  The  connection  is 
purely  accidental.  The  "collapse  of  the  boom"  in  the  western  cities 
chanced  to  occur  about  the  same  time  as  the  birth  of  the  Populist 
party.  There  are  many  single-tax  men  in  the  West.  It  is  claimed 
that  there  are  two  thousand  in  Omaha  alone.  But  they  are  confined 
to  the  cities,  and  the  progress  of  the  idea,  in  the  West  as  elsewhere, 
is  almost  wholly  due  to  the  unwise  booming  of  these  cities  by  the 
excessive  and  unwarranted  inflation  of  property  values.  An  effort 
was  made  by  the  single-taxers  to  secure  a  recognition  of  their  prin- 
ciples in  the  Populist  platform.  Hamlin  Garland  came  to  Omaha  for 
that  purpose;  but  the  convention  was  consistent,  and  being  thor- 
oughly communistic,  could  not  indorse  a  scheme  so  purely  individ- 
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iialistic.  There  are  some  believers  in  the  single  tax  who  are  also  in 
favor  of  governmental  control  of  monopolies,  but  these  men  are 
usually  those  who  are  ready  to  accept  any  panacea  for  the  hard  times 
cast  upon  them  by  fortune  or  indolence.  The  single-tax  movement 
is  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  spread  of  socialism  and  arises 
largely  from  the  just  indignation  of  intelligent  people  because  of  the 
greed  and  selfishness  of  property-owners  during  "boom"  periods. 

It  is  not  within  the  limit  and  scope  of  this  paper  to  discuss  the 
merits  of  socialism  or  to  point  out  the  disasters  which  must  attend  a 
government  of  paternalism.  These  disasters  ought  to  be  too  well 
known  to  require  extended  exposition.  Every  intelligent  student 
must  realize,  however,  that  unless  the  spread  of  socialism  is  checked, 
one  of  two  conditions  will  certainly  appear  in  time.  One  is  the 
thorough  paternalization  of  our  government;  the  other  is  the  political 
separation  of  the  West  from  the  East.  It  would  be  idle  to  assert 
that  there  is  now  any  sort  of  feeling  of  hostility  in  the  West  toward 
the  East  such  as  prevailed  in  the  South  toward  the  Korth  in  ante- 
bellum times.  But  a  strong  feeling  of  unfriendliness  exists  which 
will  grow  powerful  enough  in  time  to  array  the  West  against  the  East 
unless  the  East  also  shall  become  inoculated  with  the  virus  of  pater- 
nalism. Just  now  that  feeling  is  plainly  seen  in  the  attitude  and 
threats  of  western  congressmen  with  regard  to  the  silver  question,  in 
which  ludicrous  and  senseless  actions  they  are  firmly  indorsed  by  the 
great  body  of  their  constituents.  It  would  be  optimism  of  the  most 
blind  and  extreme  type  which  could  see  nothing  but  sunshine  in  the 
future  of  this  nation  if  the  millions  of  socialists  should  become  united 
in  one  party  and  in  one  demand. 

What  is  the  remedy?  That  is  the  question  which  demands  the 
consideration  of  the  statesmen  who  are  now  engaged  in  the  disgraceful 
scramble  for  "plums"  for  their  constituents  and  in  providing  for  their 
own  immediate  future.  The  true  basis  of  things  must  be  more  firmly 
and  indisputably  established.  The  instruction  must  be  of  an  ele- 
mentary nature.  In  other  words,  better  and  more  systematic  educa- 
tion by  the  public  schools  and  by  the  newspapers  must  be  inaug- 
urated. The  cardinal  defect  in  our  public  schools  lies  in  the  fact 
that  they  do  not  teach  directly  the  evils  of  such  heresies,  nor  do  they 
give  any  basis  upon  which  the  pupil  may  build  logical  and  wise 
views  on  government  and  economics.  As  President  Eliot  well  says 
in  his  admirable  article,  "Wherein  Popular  Education  has  Failedj"  in 
the  December  Forum: 
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"  No  amount  of  memoriter  study  of  languages  or  of  the  natural  sciences  and 
no  attainments  in  arithmetic  will  protect  a  man  or  woman  from  succumbing  to 
the  first  plausible  delusion  or  sophism  he  or  she  may  encounter.  No  amount  of 
such  studies  will  protect  one  from  believing  in  astrology,  or  theosophy,  or  free 
silver,  or  strikes,  or  boycotts,  or  the  persecution  of  Jews  or  of  Mormons  or  in  the 
violent  exclusion  of  non-union  men  from  employment. " 

And  there  are  few  colleges  from  which,  the  student  may  receive  pro- 
tection in  such  matters.  There  ought  to  bo  teachers  in  every  school 
who  should  be  obliged  to  instill  into  their  pupils  right  principles  of 
government  and  life.  Such  instruction  is  of  more  inherent  value  and 
urgent  necessity  than  all  the  other  studies  in  the  curriculum. 

We  need  more  honest  and  penny-despising  public  journals,  news- 
papers with  broad  vision  and  intelligent,  independent  views.  We 
need  a  revival  of  the  moving  editorial  which  shall  convince  men,  rid 
them  of  their  heresies,  and  elevate  public  thought.  We  need  careful 
and  judicious  laws,  no  longer  in  the  direction  of  paternalism  and  at 
the  same  time  no  longer  discriminating  in  favor  of  classes.  The  line 
must  be  drawn  sharply  between  warranted  intervention  of  the  govern- 
ment and  unwarranted  assumption  of  powers  not  inherent  in  govern- 
ment. The  nice  distinction  between  government  supervision  and 
government  control  must  be  made.  Where  the  government  may 
wisely  render  aid  to  oppressed  people,  it  would  be  shameful  to  with- 
hold that  aid.  As  physicians  attack  the  prominent  symptoms  first, 
the  government  and  state  legislatures  should  strike  down  the  power 
of  trusts,  monopolies  and  ''combines"  by  wise  and  just  limitations. 
The  Pacific  railroads  should  be  made  to  loose  their  grip  on  their 
stolen  millions  and  render  an  accounting  to  the  government,  which  is 
their  partner,  for  the  past  transgressions.  And  that  partnership,  so 
illogical,  dangerous  and  productive  of  corruption,  should  be  dissolved. 
The  municipalities  should  break  the  merciless  grasp  which  telephone, 
gas,  electric  light  and  other  monopolies  contrive  to  secure  on  city 
councils,  and  compel  a  reduction  of  the  exorbitant  rates  by  which  the 
owners  grow  to  quick  opulence  and  by  which  a  grievous  burden  is 
laid  upon  the  public.  The  greed  of  these  municipal  and  state  cor- 
porations is  the  direct  and  immediate  antecedent  of  this  socialistic 
agitation  and  much  of  this  agitation  would  be  temporarily  allayed  if 
this  local  cause  were  removed.  Then  people  would  feel  in  a  spirit 
to  listen  to  the  dictates  of  reason  and  sound  economics. 

This  reform  just  outlined,  the  writer  regards  as  of  prime  impor- 
tance.    The  pension  lists  should  be  purged.     Extravagance  in  appro- 
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priations  should  be  at  once  abandoned.  The  vast  army  of  public 
employees  should  be  reduced  rapidly  and  measurably.  A  former 
employee  of  the  pension  office  declared  recently,  in  the  writer's  pres- 
ence, that  the  force  in  the  Pension  Bureau  could  be  reduced  one- 
third,  if  the  day's  work  were  lengthened  one  hour,  with  the  same 
efficiency;  and  this  same  rule  would  probably  apply  to  all  other 
departments.  The  recent  act  of  Congress  in  supplying  each  member 
with  a  clerk  should  condemn  to  oblivion  every  member  who  voted 
for  that  proposition.  We  in  the  West  especially  need  statesmen  who 
will  not  be  afraid  to  jeopard  their  chances  of  temporary  success  by 
preaching  the  true  principles  of  government.  These  statesmen,  how- 
ever, must  not  bear  the  taint  of  monopoly.  Let  it  be  said  to  the 
credit  of  J.  Sterling  Morton  that  he  is  the  one  great  Democratic  leader 
in  the  West  who  has  dared,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  to  denounce 
in  unmeasured  terms  the  financial  and  social  propaganda  there  so 
popular.  Yet  Mr.  Morton's  words  have  been  of  little  avail,  because 
he  has  been  allied  for  tv^enty  years  with  the  great  railway  corpora- 
tions of  the  West  and  his  counsels  have  been  received  by  tlie  people 
as  proceeding  from  the  brain  of  monopoly.  The  Sherman  silver  law, 
conceived  only  as  an  experiment  by  its  projectors,  should  be  re- 
pealed, since  the  experiment  has  resulted  so  disastrously. 

There  is  very  little  in  the  present  Administration  to  encourage 
one  who  is  laboring  for  a  restoration  of  the  West  to  social  and  finan- 
cial sanity.  But,  certainly,  if  these  dangers  are  clearly  compre- 
hended, a  reaction  must  come.  By  the  aid  of  judicious  laws,  an 
enlightened  and  fearless  press,  the  utterances  of  independent  and 
unpurchasable  statesmen,  and,  above  all,  by  the  fundam.ental  lessons 
inculcated  into  the  coming  generation  by  the  renovated  and  elevated 
public  schools,  let  us  hope  that  a  public  sentiment  may  be  created 
which  shall  roll  back  the  tide  of  communism  and  repel  the  dangers 
which  follow  in  its  wake.     But  faith  without  works  is  dead. 

Frank  Basil  Tracy. 
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When  Columbus  discovered  America,  tlie  Indian  tribes  were 
very  many.  As  the  country  was  explored  these  tribes  were  discov- 
ered, but  the  current  knowledge  was  always  obscure,  for  reasons 
inherent  in  the  subject  itself.  The  chief  difficulty  was  that  the  tribes 
spoke  different  languages,  and  these  differences  were  very  great,  often 
radical.  Several  thousand  languages  were  spoken,  which  belonged 
to  many  different  stocks  wholly  unlike  one  another.  Sometimes  sev- 
eral tribes  spoke  related  languages,  and  yet  these  differed  so  much 
that  the  tribes  could  not  understand  one  another.  Often  a  very  small 
tribe  spoke  a  language  which  no  other  people  in  the  world  could 
understand.  Thus,  tribe  was  isolated  from  tribe  by  barriers  of  lan- 
guage which  could  not  be  overcome. 

Thc}^  were  scattered  widely  over  the  country;  their  villages  being 
a  day's  or  a  week's  journey  apart.  In  the  main  they  were  gathered 
about  bodies  of  water,  as  the  shores  of  the  sea,  the  shores  of  the 
lakes,  or  the  banks  of  the  streams.  They  lived  by  hunting,  fishing, 
and  collecting  the  vegetal  products  of  nature,  in  large  part;  but  many 
tribes  eked  out  a  partial  subsistence  by  the  cultivation  of  little 
patches  of  ground.  They  habitually  lived  almost  naked,  but  they 
wore  more  clothing  on  days  of  festival  and  in  inclement  weather. 
They  always  dwelt  in  small  habitations  that  were  more  or  less  clus- 
tered, so  that  life  with  them  was  always  village  life.  Their  houses 
were  very  diverse  in  construction  and  material.  Many  were  built  of 
rude  branches  of  trees  covered  with  bark,  reeds,  or  grasses,  and  in 
some  cases  with  earth ;  more  imposing  domiciles  were  constructed  of 
slabs,  of  trees,  or  of  poles;  still  others  were  of  stone,  and  these  are 
the  domiciles  of  the  pueblo  Indians;  while  a  few  were  built  of  a 
mixture  of  mud  and  gravel,  known  as  grout.  A  great  many  tribes 
built  upon  mounds  of  earth,  others  on  natural  hills,  still  others  along 
the  face  of  cliffs  and  on  high  rocks. 

Their  motives  in  selecting  village  sites  seem  to  have  been  three- 
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fold:  they  tried  to  establish,  their  villages  near  supplies  of  food, 
especially  those  afforded  by  the  waters;  they  tried  to  build  where 
the  materials  for  building  were  accessible  and  could  be  obtained  with- 
out great  labor;  and  they  tried  to  occupy  grounds  easily  defended. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  they  had  not  to  defend  themselves  against 
firearms,  but  only  against  clubs,  stones,  spears,  and  bows  and  arrows. 
They  often  erected  rude  earthworks  about  their  villages,  which  were 
sometimes  crowned  with  palisades,  and  in  so  building  they  took 
advantage  of  the  natural  contours  of  the  ground  to  secure  safety  for 
themselves  and  to  expose  approaching  enemies. 

They  lived  comparatively  quiet  and  peaceable  lives.  Wars  were 
not  many  and  not  greatly  destructive;  yet  wars  occurred,  arising  in 
part  from  disputes  over  hunting  grounds,  fishing  grounds,  and  the 
woods  and  prairies  where  vegetal  food  was  more  abundant.  They 
attributed  disease  and  the  chief  ills  of  life  to  sorcery,  in  part  to  the 
sorcery  of  animals  and  in  part  to  the  sorcery  of  men.  Often  foreign 
tribes  speaking  quite  distinct  languages  were  considered  to  be  the 
chief  source  of  evil;  and  death,  disease,  failure  of  crops,  and  other 
disasters  were  attributed  to  the  evil  machinations  of  the  enemy. 
Out  of  these  opinions  wars  often  sprang.  Members  of  tribes  often 
visited  other  tribes  to  make  exchanges  with  them  and  to  engage  in 
their  festivals,  and  hunting  and  fishing  parties  often  left  their  villages 
to  resort  to  special  fishing  grounds,  hunting  grounds,  and  vegetal 
grounds. 

Life  in  the  Indian  camp  was  much  diversified.  With  their  rude 
tools  and  implements  great  labor  was  necessary  for  gathering  the 
products  of  nature  and  for  cultivating  their  little  patches  of  ground. 
All  their  industrial  arts  were  rude,  and  were  carried  on  with  great 
effort.  Still,  they  had  much  time  left  on  their  hands,  especially  the 
long  winter  nights.  During  such  seasons  scenes  of  revelry  prevailed 
continually,  all  organized,  however,  as  religious  rites.  Their  feasting 
and  fasting  were  religious,  their  dancing  and  singing  were  religious, 
and  religion  controlled  the  forms  of  life  in  multitudinous  ways. 
Their  warfare  abounded  in  secret  plots,  ambuscades,  and  deft  decep- 
tions. It  was  not  very  fatal,  but  was  very  cruel.  Prisoners  were 
sometimes  tortured,  but  those  who  stood  the  torture  with  endurance 
often  had  their  lives  spared,  and  were  sooner  or  later  adopted  as 
members  of  the  conquering  tribes.  In  a  few  cases  a  mild  form  of 
slavery  prevailed,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  extremely  rare. 

As  the  peoples  spoke  many  languages,  tribal  names  were  very 
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diverse.  Each  tribe  had  its  own  name,  but  the  name  by  which  it 
was  known  to  others  was  rarely  if  ever  the  same.  Thus,  a  tribe 
might  have  a  dozen  or  a  score  of  different  names  among  its  neighbors 
speaking  a  dozen  or  a  score  of  different  languages.  As  the  white 
man  explored  the  country  and  settled  the  land,  these  multiplied  tribal 
names  were  discovered,  and  led  to  a  great  exaggeration  by  him  of 
the  number  of  the  tribes.  He  was  an  object  of  curiosity.  He  could 
supply  the  natives  with  tools  and  utensils  of  various  kinds  and  with 
firearms,  all  superior  to  the  native  product;  and  he  was  glad  to  ob- 
tain furs  in  exchange.  Impelled  by  such  motives,  the  Indians 
hovered  about  the  white  settlements,  and  often  established  their  vil- 
lages near  by  and  left  vast  stretches  of  forest  and  prairie  uninhabited. 

The  immediate  proximity  of  so  many  Indians  led  to  a  further 
exaggeration  in  their  numbers.  Wars  breaking  out  on  the  frontier 
settlements  usually  involved  many  leading  tribes,  and  often  resulted 
from  long-planned  confederation;  so  that  when  the  Indian  and  the 
white  man  came  into  conflict  the  white  man  was  opposed  by  a  rather 
large  body  of  people  speaking  many  languages  and  scattered  over 
wide  areas  of  country,  and  as  they  appeared  at  the  settlements  they 
seemed  to  be  extremely  numerous.  From  all  of  these  sources — from 
the  multiplication  of  tribal  names,  from  the  collection  of  the  Indians 
about  the  settlements,  and  from  the  combination  of  many  tribes  in 
warfare — an  exaggerated  opinion  of  the  number  of  the  Indians  be- 
came current,  so  that  they  have  often  been  estimated  in  the  millions, 
even  as  high  as  25,000,000  within  the  territory  of  what  is  now  the 
United  States. 

A  very  careful  study  of  this  subject  made  by  different  persons  in 
the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  has  dissipated  all  this  exaggeration.  It  is 
now  known  that  the  pristine  number  of  Indians  was  small  as  com- 
pared with  popular  belief.  It  would  still  be  an  exaggeration  to  state 
that  there  were  a  million  Indians  living  within  the  territory  of  the 
United  States  at  the  time  of  the  Columbian  discovery.  It  is  probable 
that  there  were  somewhere  between  500,000  and  1,000,000.  The 
last  Census  shows  the  number  at  present  in  the  United  States  to  be 
about  250,000.  The  reports  of  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs  substan- 
tially agree  with  the  Census  reports.  But  many  Indians  have  left 
tribal  organizations  and  are  scattered  among  the  people.  Some  of 
these  are  not  enumerated  by  the  census-takers;  nor  are  they  found  or 
dealt  with  by  the  Indian  agents;  so  that  the  official  record  now  is 
rather  under  than  over  the  correct  figures.     Of  late  years  a  careful 
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study  of  tribal  names  has  been  made  in  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology, 
and  the  sjmonymy  is  at  last  largely  unraveled.  We  now  know  that 
some  tribes  have  become  extinct,  a  part  by  annihilation  and  a  part 
by  absorption  in  other  tribes;  and  it  is  probable — judging  from  facts 
which  cannot  be  assembled  in  such  an  article  as  this — that  there  are 
now  about  half  as  many  Indians  as  when  the  good  queen  sold  her 
jewels. 

It  is  interesting  to  discover  the  source  of  this  diminution.  There 
are  three  factors  involved.  First,  great  numbers  of  Indians  have 
been  destroyed  in  wars  with  white  men.  Second,  as  the  country  was 
settled  up  small  tribes  were  driven  back  upon  their  neighbors  and 
compelled  to  occupy  lands  belonging  to  other  tribes  by  hereditary 
right.  Thus,  Indian  wars  were  greatly  stimulated  by  the  advent  of 
the  white  man.  Third,  the  presence  of  civilization  itself  was  a  source 
of  dissipation. 

The  diseases  of  the  lower  classes  of  the  white  race  were  introduced 
among  the  Indians.  The  disorganization  of  tribal  life  and  the  conse- 
quent relaxation  of  tribal  customary  law  often  led  to  dissipation.  A 
new  class  of  intoxicants  v^as  provided  for  the  Indian;  and  often, 
immediately  along  the  frontier,  habits  of  mendicancy  were  adopted 
by  such  Indians  as  broke  from  their  tribal  organization.  When  an 
Indian  dissevers  his  life  from  his  old-time  associates,  with  their  well- 
established  laws  and  customs,  and  attempts  to  take  part  in  the  life  of 
civilized  man,  the  competition  becomes  hopeless,  and  he  soon  falls 
into  despair  and  degradation  and  becomes  a  pauper,  a  sot,  and  a 
criminal.  All  tribes  which  have  held  to  tribal  organization  have 
made  more  or  less  progress,  and  those  that  have  clung  to  it  most 
firmly  have  made  the  most  progress,  while  those  tribes  that  have 
prematurely  abandoned  savagery  and  attempted  to  conform  to  the 
ways  of  civilization  have  invariably  deteriorated  and  become  the  most 
degraded  of  human  beings.  Here  and  there  exceptions  are  found. 
A  few  have  abandoned  savage  life  and  succeeded  in  civilized  life, 
but  they  are  very  few. 

Of  the  three  factors  cooperating  to  reduce  Indian  population,  the 
last  mentioned  has  been  far  the  most  potent.  There  can  be  no  other 
disaster  so  great  as  that  which  arises  from  the  attempt  suddenly  to 
transform  primeval  savagery  into  modern  civilization.  The  efforts 
to  do  this  have  been  many,  and  they  have  all  resulted  in  failure.  In 
the  establishment  of  the  first  settlements  in  this  country  the  white 
men  at  once  organized  ap:encies  for  the  instruction  of  the  Indians  in 
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civilization  and  in  Christianity.  The  amount  of  effort  exerted  in  this 
direction  has  been  very  great.  An  army  of  missionaries  and  teachers 
has  been  at  work  on  the  problem  from  the  early  discoveries  to  the  present 
time.  Out  of  this,  much  has  been  accomplished,  though  often  the 
failures  have  been  very  discouraging.  Generally  the  failure  has 
seemed  to  be  conspicuous  because  ever  the  good  people  have  hoped 
for  more  than  could  be  performed ;  but  in  the  grand  aggregate  the 
result  has  been  good  and  the  efforts  have  not  been  wasted.  Another 
class  of  agencies  have  cooperated  with  those  designed  for  this  pur- 
pose: the  example  of  civilization  has  been  very  efficient.  So  that 
the  white  man  has  taught  the  Indian  partly  by  undesigned  example 
and  partly  by  the  planned  agencies  of  instruction.  With  these  com- 
bined, great  advances  have  been  made. 

Among  many  difficulties  that  had  to  be  overcome  in  this  task, 
four  stand  in  preeminence.  The  first  inheres  in  religion;  the  second 
inheres  in  reluctance  to  engage  in  civilized  arts,  as  they  were  be- 
lieved to  be  degrading;  the  third  inheres  in  tribal  organization;  the 
fourth  inheres  in  the  great  number  of  languages  spoken.  Let  us  ex- 
amine these  four  difficulties  a  little  more  at  length. 

All  the  Indians  of  North  America  worshiped  zoomorphic  gods — 
deified  animals  and  men.  They  often  worshiped  the  heavenly  bodies, 
but  they  personified  them  as  lov/er  animals  or  men.  The  good  and 
evil  of  life  were  attributed  very  largely  to  these  beings,  but  also  to  indi- 
viduals who  had  become  repugnant  to  society  and  to  tribes  of  enemies. 
The  agency  for  the  working  of  good  and  evil  was  always  held  to  be 
sorcery,  and  so  the  Indian  was  ever  suspicious  of  the  motives  of  his 
fellowmen  and  of  the  motives  of  the  animals  by  which  he  was  sur- 
rounded and  of  the  motives  of  the  zoomorphic  gods.  With  every  tribe 
a  class  of  shamans  was  found,  whose  duty  it  was  to  discover  and  avert 
the  machinations  of  evil  beings  and  to  secure  the  services  of  good  and 
bad  alike.  The  shaman  class  was  highly  organized.  In  civilization 
the  people  are  organized  in  bodies  politic,  and  also  in  religious  bodies. 
In  savagery  the  double  organization  exists,  but  the  religious  organi- 
zations have  more  extended  functions.  The  shamans  are  priests, 
doctors,  and  judges  for  many  of  the  offences  against  society.  In 
every  tribe  that  has  been  studied  in  the  United  States  the  shamanistic 
organization  has  been  found  to  be  elaborate  and  potent,  and  shaman- 
ism has  been  the  greatest  impediment  to  the  progress  of  culture 
among  the  Indians. 

When  white  men  came  among  savage  men  the  former  were  always 
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believed  to  be  endowed  witb  wonderful  powers  of  sorcery,  and  the 
arts  of  the  white  man,  so  far  in  advance  of  savagery,  were  all  be- 
lieved to  arise  from  such  powers.  In  savage  life  no  other  crime  is 
so  great  as  that  of  witchcraft.  To  be  charged  with  uncanny  powers 
and  black  art  was  the  most  fearful  accusation  that  could  be  preferred, 
and  the  white  men  were  everywhere  charged  with  sorcery.  Firearms 
were  at  first  supposed  to  be  evidences  of  black  art.  Writing  was 
ever  attributed  to  witchcraft.  Among  the  Utes  a  schoolhouse  is 
called  a  pokunt-iningyi-hon^  a  house  where  witchcraft  is  learned. 
Thus,  all  the  better  class  of  Indians  believed  and  taught  that  the  arts 
of  their  invaders  were  evil,  and  at  first  only  the  wicked  and  malicious 
were  willing  to  engage  in  them ;  and  such  persons  were  usually  driven 
from  the  tribe,  to  swell  the  numbers  of  the  renegade  Indians  in  the 
settlements  and  add  to  the  poverty,  intemperance,  and  crime  of  the 
lowest  class. 

The  third  difficulty  was  found  in  the  nature  of  tribal  organiza- 
tion, which  is  by  kinship.  Most  tribes  were  organized  in  clans, 
which  primarily  reckon  kinship  in  the  female  line  only,  but  a  few 
were  organized  in  gentes  and  recognized  kinship  in  the  male  line. 
The  principles  and  the  results  of  the  two  methods,  though  important, 
need  not  be  considered  here.  Only  clan  organization  will  be  ex- 
plained. 

The  group  known  as  the  clan  reckons  kinship  in  the  female  line. 
The  children  of  a  woman  belonged  to  her  and  to  her  brothers  and 
sisters.  The  husband  was  only  the  guest  of  the  clan,  and  his  alle- 
giance belonged  to  his  own  clan ;  and  by  primitive  law  men  and  women 
belonging  to  the  same  clan  could  not  intermarry;  this  was  incest, 
and  perhaps  invariably  punished  by  death.  Certain  it  is  that  even 
today,  after  centuries  of  contact  with  the  white  man,  the  Indian  still 
clings  to  clan  organization  as  the  most  imperative  duty  and  the  most 
sacred  right.  The  clans  were  organized  into  tribes,  usually  from  five 
to  twenty  clans  constituting  a  tribe.  They  thus  recognized  kinship 
through  the  males  for  tribal  organization  and  kinship  through  the 
females  for  the  clan  organization;  and  they  further  recognized  kin- 
ship by  marriage;  so  that  the  various  forms  of  kinship  were  well 
recognized,  but  for  different  purposes.  Then  superior  age  always 
gave  authority;  the  elder  always  controlled  the  younger,  and  the 
younger  always  yielded  ready  obedience  to  the  elder.  But  in  the 
government  of  clans  and  tribes  a  system  of  artificial  relative  age  was 
established,  so  that  those  chosen  for  leadership,  as  chiefs  and  sha- 
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mans,  were  held  to  have  superior  age, — a  curious  fiction  of  primeval 
law. 

Now  the  white  man  in  dealing  with  the  Indians  has  always  tried 
to  deal  with  them  as  if  they  were  composed  of  civilized  families,  and 
has  failed  to  recognize  the  savage  family,  and  in  so  doing  his  efforts 
to  civilize  the  Indian  have  often  resulted  in  failure.  All  along  the 
course  of  our  history  with  these  people  the  white  man  has  endeavored 
to  prevail  upon  the  Indian  to  take  land  in  severalty — to  own  his  own 
patch  of  land  instead  of  having  it  belong  to  the  clan  or  tribe  as  com- 
mon property  under  Indian  law;  but  in  doing  this  he  has  failed  to 
recognize  that  the  Indian  family  is  not  so  constructed  that  inheritance 
can  be  governed  in  the  same  manner  as  it  is  governed  in  civilization, 
for  among  savages  inheritance  is  chiefly  by  clan  or  tribe,  and  largely 
personal  property  is  inherited  by  the  grave.  In  the  ownership  and 
inheritance  of  civilized  property  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  have 
it  descend  from  father  to  son,  but  in  savage  society  the  father  has 
little  or  no  control  over  his  own  son.  The  children  for  whom  he  is 
responsible  are  those  of  his  sisters  and  other  female  relatives.  Thus 
it  is  that  laws  of  inheritance  have  obstructed  the  wise  plans  of  white 
men  in  endeavoring  to  secure  to  the  Indians  ownership  in  severalty 
in  land,  animals,  and  other  forms  of  property.  When  ownership  in 
severalty  has  been  secured,  it  has  usually  lapsed  on  the  death  of  the 
owner,  his  property  falling  into  the  hands  of  his  clan  or  tribe. 

The  fourth  difficulty  was  in  the  great  number  of  languages  spoken. 
The  tribes  speaking  different  languages  were  rarely  friendly,  but 
often  hereditary  and  bitter  enemies,  and  always  suspicious  of  one 
another.  Under  these  circumstances  knowledge  did  not  travel  from 
tribe  to  tribe.  Those  in  contact  with  white  settlements  learned  some- 
thing, of  which  those  farther  away  gained  no  benefit.  Missionaries 
and  teachers  attempted  with  great  zeal  to  learn  the  Indian  languages; 
but  having  acquired  a  language,  they  again  and  again  discovered  that 
its  use  was  exceedingly  limited,  and  the  hopelessness  of  mastering  the 
many  tongues  was  early  apparent.  To  invent  a  new  alphabet  and 
apply  it,  to  master  the  grammar  and  lexicon  of  a  language,  and  to 
publish  books  in  the  same,  and  then  to  find  it  restricted  to  one  or 
two  hundred  persons,  was  a  task  of  great  labor  and  small  reward. 

The  Indians  now  number  a  quarter  of  a  million  souls.  Their 
pristine  number  was  more  than  half  a  million;  possibly,  but  not 
probably,  three-fourths  of  a  million.  The  depletion  has  mainly 
occurred  within  two  centuries.     Is  it  to  continue  until  they  become 
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extinct?  This  is  an  interesting  question  to  the  statesman  and  the 
philanthropist.     What  light  do  the  facts  throw  upon  it? 

I  have  already  pointed  out  the  three  chief  sources  of  depletion — 
wars  with  civilized  nations,  intertribal  wars,  and  loss  of  sterling 
virtues.  Let  us  examine  their  present  condition  and  relations  and 
see  if  these  agencies  of  depletion  are  to  continue. 

While  the  Indians  have  been  reduced,  the  white  race  within  the 
territory  of  the  United  States  has  had  a  development  the  equal  of 
which  is  unknown  in  the  previous  history  of  the  world.  We  have 
today  probably  sixty-five  millions  of  people,  with  a  wealth,  as 
learned  from  our  Census  reports,  of  sixty-five  billions  of  dollars, — a 
thousand  dollars  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  land.  This 
stupendous  growth  in  population  and  wealth  and  the  high  degree 
of  civilization  and  human  liberty  concomitant  therewith  are  to  be 
weighed  against  the  disastrous  history  of  the  Indian  tribes.  Looking 
to  the  Indian  tribes  themselves,  there  are  some  gains  to  be  placed 
against  their  losses,  for  they  are  no  longer  savages;  no  real  savages 
now  live  within  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  if  we  exclude 
Alaska,  and  even  there  they  have  made  some  progress  in  culture. 
Under  the  training  of  an  army  of  missionaries  and  teachers  and  by  the 
example  of  an  ever-permeating  civilization,  all  the  Indians,  of  what- 
ever grade,  have  learned  something  of  Christianity;  all  have  aban- 
doned some  degree  of  pristine  superstition.  But  the  various  tribes 
have  made  unequal  progress  in  this  respect.  More  than  one-half  of 
all  the  remaining  Indians  may  be  said  to  have  been  transformed  from 
pristine  zootheism  to  modern  monotheism;  more  than  half  thus  wor- 
ship one  god  under  the  forms  of  modern  Christianity;  the  other  half 
are  in  process  of  transformation,  and  by  none  of  them  is  the  Christian 
religion  considered  black  art. 

If  they  have  thus  made  advances  in  religion,  they  have  made  still 
greater  in  industrial  arts.  More  than  two-thirds  of  all  the  Indians 
now  wrest  from  the  soil  and  from  industrial  occupations  the  means  of 
subsistence,  without  aid  from  the  general  government,  having  aban- 
doned hunting,  fishing,  and  the  gathering  of  native  vegetables,  except 
as  a  pastime  and  for  occasional  supplies.  Two-thirds  of  them  are 
actually  engaged  in  civilized  industries,  and  are  fighting  their  indus- 
trial battles  with  success.  One-third  have  not  accomplished  this 
much,  and  subsist  in  part  on  native  products  and  in  part  on  civilized 
industries  and  in  part  on  the  charity  of  the  government.  All  have 
learned  to  work  to  some  extent,  and  all  have  learned  the  utter  hope- 
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lessness  of  contending  against  the  forces  of  civilization,  and  have 
abandoned  the  expectation,  and  generally  the  desire,  to  return  to 
their  primeval  condition. 

In  forms  of  government  they  have  made  less  progress  than  in 
religion  and  in  the  industrial  arts.  Many  of  them  still  cling  with 
tenacity  and  pride  to  ancient  customary  law,  but  always  it  is  modified 
to  meet  more  or  less  the  new  conditions.  Still  the  clans  are  every- 
where recognized  and  the  authority  of  clan  chieftaincy  is  potent;  but 
the  authority  of  the  shaman  class  is  everywhere  waning  and  is  now 
generally  reduced  to  small  proportions.  Perhaps  30,000  or  40,000 
Indians  have  abandoned  the  laws  and  customs  of  savage  inheritance, 
but  the  rest  still  cling  to  clan  and  tribal  ownership  and  inheritance, 
though  usually  in  some  modified  form. 

With  regard  to  languages,  great  progress  has  been  made.  Many 
of  the  small  tribes,  with  languages  restricted  to  few,  are  now  extinct; 
in  part  they  have  been  absorbed  into  the  larger  tribes,  but  in  larger 
part  they  have  succumbed  to  mendicancy  and  crime,  until  they  have 
disappeared  from  the  earth.  The  writer  has  lived  and  traveled  among 
Indian  tribes  for  more  than  forty  years,  and  has  visited  most  of  the 
tribes  in  the  United  States  and  become  well  acquainted  with  many, 
and  no  lesson  has  been  more  deeply  impressed  upon  his  mind  while 
devoting  this  time  to  the  study  of  the  Indians  than  that  of  the  hope- 
less condition  of  a  small  tribe  speaking  a  language  unlike  that  of  any 
other  people.  Weak  from  want  of  numbers,  weak  from  want  of 
extended  association  with  fellowmen,  driven  from  pillar  to  post  be- 
cause insignificant  in  power,  a  pall  of  despair  settles  over  their  daily 
life,  out  of  which  they  cannot  peer  into  the  sunlight  of  hope,  and 
they  steadily  abandon  all  industry  and  all  virtue.  The  games  of  life 
are  forgotten,  the  festival  days  unremembered,  while  they  beg  from 
door  to  door  until  they  are  received  by  the  grave.  A  larger  body  of 
people,  communicating  through  the  agency  of  a  common  language, 
retain  hope,  retain  virtue,  retain  manliness,  and  struggle  against  the 
ills  of  life  and  live  on  to  learn  new  ways,  to  delight  in  new  forms  of 
religion,  and  to  enjoy  that  prosperity  and  contentment  which  come 
from  requited  toil. 

The  Indians  now  left  in  the  United  States,  with  exceptions  hardly 
worth  mentioning,  belong  to  the  great  linguistic  stocks,  and  were  in 
Columbian  times  organized  into  confederacies  of  tribes.  The  linguis- 
tic obstruction  to  civilization  is  fast  disappearing.  With  unimpor- 
tant exceptions,  missionaries  and  teachers  are  imparting  the  civilized 
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tongue;  perhaps  one-half  of  the  Indians  of  the  United  States  speak 
it  more  or  less  skillfully,  sufficiently  well  for  practical  purposes,  and 
in  general  the  youth  are  learning  it.  In  a  generation  or  two  the 
pristine  tongues  will  all  be  gone. 

With  respect  to  wars,  with  200,000  of  the  Indians  all  probability 
or  even  possibility  of  war  with  the  white  race  is  past.  About  50,- 
000  Indians  may  yet  give  us  trouble  of  this  nature,  but  ever  in  a 
diminishing  degree.  Intertribal  wars  have  wholly  disappeared.  De- 
pletion by  war  has  thus  been  minimized  and  will  soon  be  a  thing  of 
the  past. 

If  the  conclusions  above  set  forth  are  valid — and  I  think  they  are 
well  established  by  facts — we  may  properly  conclude  that  the  Indian 
tribes  are  not  to  be  extinguished  by  war  and  degradation,  and  that 
we  have  already  reached  the  point  where  we  may  hope  to  save  the 
remnant,  to  be  absorbed  into  modern  civilization.  Sixty-five  millions 
of  civilized  people  have  found  homes  and  established  industries  in 
the  land  once  owned  by  a  little  more  than  half  a  million  people. 
The  ancient  owners  have  gradually  succumbed  until  their  numbers 
are  few,  but  those  who  remain  have,  all  things  considered,  made 
marvelous  progress  in  culture.  The  enlightened  people  who  have 
overwhelmed  and  destroyed  the  savagery  have,  as  a  body,  from 
the  first  endeavored  to  save  the  savage  people  and  to  train  them  in 
the  better  vv^ays  of  life.  On  the  organization  of  the  great  Republic  the 
statesmen  and  philanthropists  of  that  time  turned  their  attention  at 
once  to  the  care  of  the  Indian  tribes.  In  almost  every  instance  they 
bought  the  lands  from  the  Indiaas,  often  bought  them  over  and  over 
again  from  different  tribes,  and  often  bought  different  tracts  of  land 
from  the  same  tribe,  ever  paying  trivial  prices  compared  with  present 
values,  but  usually  paying  fair  prices  for  values  existing  at  that  time. 
The  conquering  race,  impelled  by  motives  of  humanity,  has  ever 
endeavored  to  raise  the  savage  in  culture.  It  has  been  a  difficult 
task,  because  the  things  which  we  most  desired  to  do  for  them  they 
scorned  with  contempt.  That  for  which  they  prayed,  that  for  which 
they  fought,  could  not  be  yielded.  They  wanted  a  wilderness  for 
bounding  game  and  blushing  fruits;  they  wanted  the  primeval  con- 
dition of  savagery;  they  wanted  beast-gods,  scalp-dances,  and  Terp- 
sichorean  worship.  The  conquering  race  wanted  the  continent  for 
higher  and  holier  purposes, — for  a  transcendent  state  of  culture,  for 
homes  and  cities  and  temples  in  which  to  worship  God.  The  price 
in  money,  the  price  in  terror  of  savage  neighbors,  the  price  in  blood- 
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shed,  which  we  have  paid  for  the  land  may  possibly  be  large  com- 
pared with  its  value  to  savagery,  but  it  is  small,  very  small  indeed, 
in  comparison  with  its  value  to  enlightenment;  and  we  can  still  afford 
to  pay  all  that  is  necessary  to  save  the  remnant,  the  descendants  of 
the  wild  rovers  of  forest,  prairie,  and  plain. 

In  the  period  of  tutelage  yet  necessary,  a  few  tribes  who  have 
made  the  least  progress  in  culture,  perhaps  one-third  of  all,  will  yet 
diminish  in  numbers;  another  third  are  now  holding  their  own  and 
may  be  expected  slowly  to  increase;  while  another  thii'd  have  made 
the  turning-point  and  are  now  increasing  in  numbers.  How  long 
must  this  state  of  tutelage  continue?  Gradually,  as  the  tribes  arc 
able  to  stand  alone,  they  should  be  turned  over  to  their  own  resources. 
Most  of  the  Indians  are  well  to  do.  The  lands  reserved  for  them  and 
the  annuities  due  to  them  under  treaties  and  bargains  put  them  upon 
a  good  footing.  All  of  the  Indians  now  appreciate  the  value  of  the 
lands  remaining  in  their  hands  and  the  meaning  of  "unearned  in- 
crement," and  hold  their  lands  with  the  hope  that  they  will  ultimately 
have  greatly  increased  values.  A  few  tribes  are  not  yet  properly  and 
legally  provided  with  lands  and  annuities.  All  should  be  ultimately 
established  on  farms.  The  tracts  now  reserved  for  their  use  are  more 
than  sufficient  for  this  purpose,  but  a  few  tribes  have  no  recognized 
rights  therein.  These  rights  should  be  secured  and  the  reservations 
cut  down  to  the  amount  necessary  for  the  prospective  homes. 

In  the  meantime,  we  should  go  on  with  the  training  system  so 
well  established.  The  policy  of  the  general  government  in  relation 
to  the  Indians  has  never  been  radically  changed.  It  has  steadily 
grown  from  small  beginnings  to  its  present  proportions.  Perhaps 
every  decade  has  witnessed  some  advancement.  It  is  the  creature  of 
experience,  and  in  its  general  outlines  is  probably  the  wisest  that 
human  ingenuity  can  contrive.  What  it  lacks  is,  more  permanent 
administration,  less  local  vacillation  by  interruptions  from  without  in 
the  pressure  for  lands  and  from  within  b}^  the  pressure  for  office. 
The  method  of  instruction  developed  during  the  past  twenty  years 
has  proved  very  efficient,  chiefly  because  the  Indians  were  ready  and 
willing  to  take  advantage  of  the  training. 

There  is  one  thing  yet  to  be  mentioned  which  the  writer  believes 
would  be  a  boon  to  the  tribes  and  ultimately  afford  great  relief  to 
the  dominant  race.  A  system  of  complete  registration  by  clans  and 
by  families  as  they  are  known  to  civilized  men  should  be  made,  and 
record  kept  of  births  and  deaths,  and  the  line  of  civilized  inheritance 
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plainly  marked  out  for  the  people,  in  which  they  should  be  carefully 
instructed.  This  would  prevent  the  lapsing  of  titles  in  severalty  and 
encourage  the  sentiment  for  enlightened  property -holding. 

Another  suggestion  may  be  made,  namely,  that  we  be  not  too 
impatient  with  results.  Let  us  not  vigorously  crowd  the  Indians  to 
abandon  tribal  organization.  If  this  is  done  before  they  are  ready 
for  it,  they  will  surely  lapse  into  degradation.  Let  them  remain  in 
compact  bodies  on  reservations  to  help  one  another  over  the  change, 
and  do  not  compel  them  to  commingle  and  compete  with  the  white 
race  in  a  struggle  in  which  they  must  be  hopelessly  doomed.  Slowly, 
by  law  and  by  instruction,  teach  them  the  value  of  our  property  laws. 
Do  not  force  citizenship  upon  them,  but  let  them  sue  for  it.  We 
should  hold  ourselves  ever  ready  to  grant  it,  but  let  them  first  dis- 
cover its  benefits.  If  such  a  policy  is  maintained  for  two  generations 
more,  the  problem  will  be  solved;  the  remnant  of  the  Indians  will  be 
saved  and  absorbed  in  modern  enlightenment. 

Let  us  learn  a  lesson  from  the  general  failure  of  the  best-meant 
endeavors.  Good  old  Father  Meeker  was  killed  in  the  White  Eiver 
valley  because  he  realized  the  importance  to  the  Indians  of  teaching 
them  to  cultivate  the  soil,  and  would  not  waste  his  time  in  councils 
and  the  distribution  of  gewgaws.  Experiences  of  thij  character  are 
so  many  that  volumes  could  be  written  upon  the  subject.  Often  the 
agents,  teachers,  and  missionaries  held  in  highest  esteem  by  white 
men  are  considered  by  the  Indians  to  be  their  enemies,  and  have  been 
almost  invariably  accused  of  stealing  and  of  other  crimes;  while  the 
officers  who  are  the  most  popular  with  the  Indians  are  those  who 
cater  to  their  whims.  A  wise  middle  policy  must  be  pursued.  The 
lowest  tribes  are  still  children  and  must  be  managed  by  a  kindergarten 
system,  or  we  shall  still  have  outrages  and  wars.  Let  us  uphold  the 
"'i.rnest  workers,  but  warn  them  not  to  be  too  radical  in  their  measures. 

J.  W.  Powell. 


SCIENTIFIC  COOKING-STUDIES  IN  THE  NEW  ENGLAND 

KITCHEN. 

The  first  object  of  the  establisliment  of  the  New  England  Kitchen 
was  to  conduct  scientific  studies  in  food.  It  was  distinctly  an  "ex- 
periment station."  In  the  beginning  its  founders  thought  of  calling 
it  by  the  name  of  the  man  who  has  made  the  most  careful  scientific 
study  of  food;  but  it  was  decided  that  many  people  would  be  puz- 
zled or  repelled  by  the  name  of ''Rumford  Food  Laboratory,"  and 
so  it  received  the  homely  and  attractive  name  it  now  bears.  Its 
objects  have  been  twofold:  first,  to  attain  a  more  thorough  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  preparation  of  food ;  secondly,  to  utilize  material  at 
present  wasted ;  thirdly,  to  prepare  food  as  cheaply  and  as  attractively 
as  possible.  The  chief  credit  for  the  scheme  must  be  given  to  Mrs. 
Mary  Himan  Abel,  the  founder  of  the  Kitchen,  and  to  Mrs.  Quincy 
A.  Shaw,  who  has  generously  contributed  to  its  support.  "Without 
Mrs.  Abel's  enthusiasm  and  without  the  backing  this  enthusiasm  re- 
ceived fi'om  the  money  placed  at  her  disposal,  the  work  could  never 
have  been  carried  to  success. 

For  it  must  be  understood  that  the  whole  scheme  rests  upon  a 
scientific  basis,  that  a  great  many  costly  experiments  had  to  be  made, 
and  that  economy  in  these  experiments  would  have  been  a  serious 
obstacle.  The  selection  of  the  apparatus,  material,  and  the  imple- 
ments of  labor  since  the  establishment  of  the  New  England  Kitchen 
have  been  without  restriction.  With  this  freedom  to  carry  on  such 
experiments  as  seemed  wise  and  prudent,  the  best  results  have  been 
obtained.  Too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  laid  upon  this  fact;  for, 
though  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  persuade  people  to  support  worthy 
charities,  there  are  few  who  can  be  persuaded  to  give  unrestrictedly 
and  liberally  to  scientific  investigation  even  in  the  hope  of  learning 
how  people  may  be  better  fed  and  therefore  taught  to  live  more 
healthfully  as  well  as  economically. 

The  Kitchen,  through  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  of 
this  country  and  Europe,  has  had  the  advantage  of  all  the  information 
science  could  give  about  food  for  animals.     It  is  a  curious  fact  that 
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while  this  work  has  been  going  on  the  study  of  the  best  food  for 
human  beings  has  been  neglected.  Whatever  we  know  about  food 
for  man  is  in  large  part  derived  by  analogy  from  a  study  of  the  best 
food  for  the  animal.  One  of  the  first  tasks  of  the  Kitchen  was, 
therefore,  to  collect  facts  relating  to  the  actual  condition  of  the  food- 
supply  for  the  masses,  in  order  that  a  more  effective  means  for  its 
improvement  might  be  utilized  than  was  possible  in  the  former  state 
of  knowledge  with  regard  to  it.  Before  any  effective  work  could  be 
done,  the  manner  in  which  people  lived,  that  is,  how  they  cooked 
food,  what  food  they  bought  already  cooked,  what  peculiar  tastes 
and  prejudices  they  had — all  these  had  to  be  known  and  the  proper 
inferences  deduced  from  them. 

Heretofore,  civilized  man  has  claimed,  as  his  peculiar  privilege, 
and  as  a  proof  of  his  superiority  to  animals,  the  right  to  eat  what  he 
liked,  whether  it  was  suitable  or  not,  and  as  a  result  he  has  been 
compelled  to  employ  skilled  physicians  to  cure  him  of  consequent  ills. 
But  man  is  now  finding  himself  to  be  only  an  upright  animal,  amenable 
to  the  same  laws  of  growth  and  decay  as  other  animals.  The  science 
of  human  nutrition  is,  in  the  immediate  future,  to  play  a  larger  part  in 
therapeutics  than  heretofore,  and  it  will  be  of  great  advantage  to  the 
physician  to  be  able  to  prescribe  certain  food  preparations  with  as 
much  confidence  as  he  now  prescribes  medicines.  At  present,  he  has 
less  confidence  in  the  cook  than  in  the  druggist,  and  hence  the  latter 
has  often  to  make  good  the  deficiencies  of  the  former.  The  various 
"extracts"  and  "prepared  foods"  have  come  into  use  because  of  this 
need,  but  they  are  too  often  made  with  little  regard  for  truth,  or  for 
science.  A  few  trustworthy  preparations,  freshly  made,  it  is  the  aim 
of  the  New  England  Kitchen  to  supply.  The  suggestion  of  such 
standards,  controlled  by  analysis,  was  originally  made  by  a  distin- 
guished chemist  with  a  physician's  training. 

On  January  24,  1890,  the  first  Kitchen  was  opened  for  the  sale 
of  food.  The  dishes  offered  were  beef  broth;  beef  stew;  vegetable, 
tomato  and  pea  soup,  boiled  corn  and  oatmeal  mush;  boiled  hominy; 
cracked  wheat;  fish  chowder;  Indian  and  rice  pudding.  The  require- 
ments of  each  dish  were:  the  cost  of  materials  must  not  go  beyond  a 
certain  limit;  the  labor  of  preparation  must  not  be  too  great;  it  must 
be  nutritious  and  healthful;  it  must  be  in  a  form  in  which  it  can  be 
easily  served  and  kept  without  loss  of  flavor;  and  it  must  suit  the 
popular  taste  in  order  to  be  salable.  These  requirements,  when 
met,  made  standard  dishes,  in  distinction  from  those  which  could  be 
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prepared  only  occasionally.  The  shortness  of  the  list  is  explained 
by  the  fact  that  comparatively  few  dishes  could  meet  all  the  require- 
ments. 

The  difficulties  to  be  overcome  will  be  understood  when  it  is 
explained  that  every  appliance  and  utensil  used  had  to  be  either 
invented  or  adapted,  and  that  success  was  won  only  through  lessons 
of  repeated  failures,  or,  as  scientific  workers  say,  through  negative 
results.  Then,  too,  the  peculiar  tastes  of  the  people  had  to  be  fol- 
lowed. It  was  disheartening  when  our  favorite  dishes,  wholesome, 
nutritious  and  cheap,  stayed  unsold  on  the  counter,  though  freshly 
prepared  day  after  day,  and  when  our  most  scientific  receipts  produced 
food  that  was  uneatable;  but  we  consoled  ourselves  with  the  thought 
that  the  student  learned  most  by  defeat.  For  example,  the  making 
of  beef  broth  for  invalids  was  not  successfully  accomplished  until 
twenty  experiments  had  been  performed  upon  it.  This  will  give  an 
idea  of  the  care  that  was  exercised  in  the  preparation  of  the  food. 

One  of  the  greatest  helps  to  us  in  our  work  was  the  Aladdin 
Oven,  invented  by  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson.  Our  experiments  with  it 
were  so  promising  that  we  had  tin-lined  copper  vessels  constructed 
to  utilize  the  entire  capacity  of  the  oven,  thirty  quarts.  This  was 
our  final  method  for  making  broth.  It  had  these  advantages:  first, 
it  made  possible  the  preparation  of  soup  according  to  scientific  re- 
quirements (that  is,  with  long  slow  heating  before  the  coagulating 
point  was  reached),  the  continuation  of  cooking  at  a  temperature 
below  the  boiling-point,  long  enough  to  get  from  the  bones  and  tendons 
the  desirable  proportion  of  gelatine,  the  retention  of  the  full  flavor, 
and  broth  almost  invariable  in  quality;  secondly,  the  greatest  possi- 
ble amount  of  broth  was  obtained  from  a  given  quantity  of  meat  and 
bones,  no  other  process  approaching  it  in  this  respect;  thirdly,  the 
labor  involved  was  very  small,  consisting  simply  of  placing  the  vessel 
in  the  oven  and  removing  it  for  straining.  Moreover,  it  suited  our 
convenience  by  enabling  us  to  do  the  cooking  by  night,  the  meat 
being  prepared  during  the  day;  and  although  the  light  under  the 
oven  went  out  some  hours  before  it  could  be  strained,  the  non- 
conducting character  of  the  apparatus  kept  the  heat  and  prevented  any 
deterioration  of  the  soup.  The  cost  of  fuel  was  also  reduced  to  a 
minimum:  twenty-five  quarts  of  broth  could  be  made  with  three 
pints  of  kerosene  at  a  cost  of  less  than  five  cents. 

This  method,  with  very  slight  changes,  has  been  in  constant  use 
in  the  Kitchen  and  has  proved  very  satisfactory.     We  consider  it  a 
23 
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most  valuable  discovery  and  we  hope  that  it  will  in  time  be  adopted 
in  large  institutions.  Its  success,  like  that  of  every  other  method 
we  have  used,  is  based  on  a  most  careful  study  of  every  detail. 
Even  the  pea  soup,  most  important  because  of  its  cheapness  and  high 
nutritive  qualities,  was  finally  made  in  the  Aladdin  Oven,  for  it  was 
discovered  that  if  the  range  was  used  for  cooking  it  long  enough  to 
bring  out  the  necessary  flavor  the  soup  was  likely  to  be  burned. 
Even  the  girls  at  work  in  the  Kitchen  were  finally  convinced  that 
cooking  the  peas  soft  enough  to  put  them  through  the  strainer  was 
not  sufficient,  as  they  had  always  thought;  they  could  observe  the 
difierence  in  the  flavor  and  consistency.  The  flavors  used  in  this 
soup  have  been  modified  several  times  at  the  suggestion  of  customers, 
and  it  has  remained  steadily  popular.  Vegetable  soup  was  also  one  of 
our  first  favorites.  It  was  made  with  the  best  meat  broth  and  a  variety 
of  vegetables,  and  its  nutritive  value  was  increased  by  the  addition  of 
a  large  amount  of  long- cooked  barley. 

Besides  the  Aladdin  Oven,  a  steam  plant,  a  gas  table  designed  for 
our  use,  and  many  other  cooking  appliances  have  been  introduced  as 
experience  warranted.  The  ordinary  coal  range,  however,  was  banished 
at  the  end  of  the  first  three  months.  The  Kitchen  now  supplies  wheat 
bread  and  rolls  and  sends  out  daily  luncheons  for  about  five  hundred 
students  in  schools  and  for  three  hundred  working-girls.  This  does 
not  include  its  sales  over  the  counter  to  the  neighboring  custom  and 
trade  in  both,  broth  and  evaporated  milk.  At  present,  about  twenty 
thousand  dollars'  worth  of  food  is  sold  in  a  year.  This  fact  indicates 
that  we  have  already  reached  the  people  and  persuaded  a  portion  of 
them  that  our  methods  are  worthy  of  their  patronage.  But  it  by  no 
means  indicates  the  value  of  our  work.  Behind  the  concrete  results 
lie  results  of  far  greater  importance.  We  have  succeeded  in  collect- 
ing trustworthy  facts  with  regard  to  the  food  and  the  feeding  habits 
of  the  community,  and  these  facts  will  serve  as  data  for  our  future 
work.  But  we  are  still  learning  and  we  have  a  good  deal  more  to 
learn.  We  find  that  the  very  poor  have  to  pay  from  sixty-five 
per  cent  to  eighty-five  per  cent  of  their  income  for  food  alone.  Now 
unless  we  can  give  them  more  food  which  they  like  for  the  money 
they  will  not  come  to  us. 

There  is  no  trouble  about  furnishing  food  of  good  nutritive  quality 
from  good  material;  but  to  furnish  what  people  like  in  such  a  way 
that  they  will  take  the  trouble  to  come  for  it — this  is  the  problem  we 
have  not  yet  fully  solved.     We  have  found  that  the  most  difficult 
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kind  of  education  is  the  education  that  relates  to  diet.  Animals  will 
often  starve  rather  than  eat  food  to  which  they  are  unaccustomed, 
and  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  men  are  animals  and  that  only  travel 
and  education  lead  to  appreciation  of  a  cosmopolitan  menu.  So  the 
question  before  us  is :  How  shall  a  scientific  knowledge  gathered  by 
the  labors  of  Yoit,  Pettenkoffer  and  their  pupils  and  co-workers  be 
brought  within  the  reach  of  the  American  citizen  and  housewife? 

A  man  will  try  to  obtain  knowledge  if  he  really  wants  it;  but  he 
will  not  take  it  as  a  gift  because  someone  else  thinks  he  ought  to 
want  it.  This  is  the  problem  that  confronts  us,  and  I  must  confess 
that  it  is  the  most  difficult  problem  we  have  yet  encountered.  Peo- 
ple resent  being  instructed  by  precept;  so  it  is  our  endeavor  to  teach 
them  by  example.  In  this  respect  lies  the  essential  difference  be- 
tween the  New  England  Kitchen  and  the  Volkskuche  (People's 
Kitchens)  in  Europe.  Our  purpose  is  education  by  every  means;  all 
our  efforts  aim  at  the  establishment  of  an  increasingly  better  standard 
of  living,  both  as  to  the  quality  of  food  and  the  cleanliness  and 
healthfulness  of  the  surroundings,  and  the  elevation  of  housekeeping 
to  a  higher  level.  For  this  reason  the  list  of  dishes  has  been  confined 
to  those  only  which  could  be  tested,  and  for  this  reason  no  restaurant 
has  been  added,  as  a  restaurant  must  be  on  a  purely  business  basis 
and  requires  more  knowledge  of  detail  than  was  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Kitchen.  In  the  Volkskuche  the  places  of  business  and  the  furniture 
are  of  the  barest  description.  In  this  country,  people  would  have 
to  be  very  hungry  to  frequent  such  unattractive  places,  but  in  large 
European  cities  these  soup-kitchens  are  thronged  with  people  who 
can  get  their  dishes  better  cooked  there  than  they  could  cook  them 
themselves  in  their  own  homes.  The  Volkskuche  aim  to  change  no 
tastes,  to  teach  no  lessons,  but  simply  to  choose  food  as  wisely  as  it 
can  be  chosen  for  the  money  that  the  people  have  to  spend.  One  of 
the  most  surprising  facts  brought  to  light  by  the  economic  studies 
recently  made  in  widely  different  sections  of  Europe  is  that  the 
working-people  there  have  been  forced  down  to  a  dietary  which  can 
hardly  be  bettered  by  any  means  within  their  reach.  But  in  Amer- 
ica, though  we  have  opportunities  for  much  better  living  than  the  peo- 
ple of  any  other  country,  our  habits  are  wasteful  and  unhygienic. 

Thus  far  we  have  been  able  to  make  the  Kitchen  a  kind  of 
object-lesson  in  cleanliness,  and  we  resolved  in  the  beginning  there 
should  be  no  compromise  on  this  point;  that  there  should  be  no 
covered  or  curtained  spaces,  and  that  every  cooking  process  should 
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be  open  to  the  public.  To  attain  this  object  has  cost  more  effort  and 
more  money  than  we  calculated  at  first;  but  no  part  of  our  work 
has  paid  better.  Taking  the  hint  from  some  of  the  establishments  in 
various  countries,  we  calculated  at  first  on  the  attractiveness  of  the 
cooking  methods,  not  exactly  as  an  advertisement,  but  as  a  warrant 
for  the  things  cooked,  and  the  complimentary  exclamations  we  have 
heard  from  those  watching  us  have  been  the  best  proof  of  the  ap- 
proval our  methods  have  won. 

But  we  hope  that  we  have  only  started  a  work  that  will  be  devel- 
oped all  over  the  country,  and  to  those  who  wish  to  establish  other 
Kitchens  I  will  venture  to  give  a  little  advice  out  of  our  experience. 
I  cannot  do  better  than  to  repeat  the  suggestions  given  to  those  who 
started  the  New  York  kitchen  not  long  ago:  Choose  a  location 
thickly  settled  by  wage-earners,  those  to  whom  ready-cooked  food 
will  prove  a  relief  from  labor  and  to  whom  cleanliness  and  savoriness 
will  appeal.  Then  secure  vouchers  from  the  honest,  respectable  and 
reliable  business-men  of  the  place,  from  the  dispensary,  policemen, 
clergy  and  parish  priests.  Any  new  enterprise  is  looked  upon  with 
suspicion,  and  our  wage-earners  are  sensitive  and  quick  to  resent 
charity  or  patronage.  Helpers  in  the  work  should  be  chosen  from 
the  neighborhood,  and  only  those  should  be  taken  who  can  learn  to 
be  accurate  and  trustworthy.  The  neighboring  grocers,  bakers,  and 
tinsmiths  should  be  enlisted  in  the  work,  for  they  can  do  much  by 
their  cooperation.  The  habits  of  the  people  should  be  closely  studied 
and  friendly  and  neighborly  relations  should  be  established  with 
them.  Moreover,  hot  and  cold  water,  which  is  such  an  invaluable 
blessing  in  a  tenement-house,  should  be  freely  distributed  by  those 
in  charge  of  the  Kitchen.  Criticism  of  the  dishes  sold  should  also 
be  welcomed,  and  suggestions  should  be  encouraged.  Such  a  kitchen 
cannot  pay  its  way  in  less  than  two  or  three  years,  unless  it  is 
patronized  by  large  schools  or  shops  that  take  each  two  hundred  or 
three  hundred  quarts  of  soup  or  as  many  pounds  of  bread  and  meat 
a  day.  Moreover,  the  preparation  of  this  amount  of  food  at  the 
start  involves  a  most  careful  oversight,  for  things  are  more  likely  to 
go  wrong  in  a  kitchen  than  anywhere  else. 

When  the  full  confidence  of  the  people  has  been  won  it  may  be 
possible  for  the  Kitchen  to  establish  schools  for  the  teaching  of  health- 
ful rules  of  living ;  but  thus  far  this  plan  has  not  seemed  to  fit  in 
with  the  work.  But  there  surely  ought  to  be  experiment  stations  in 
which  naatrons  of  college  dormitories  and  college-settlement  workers, 
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as  well   as   other   students   of  social   science   problems,   could   find 
needed  help. 

The  New  England  Kitchen  offers  no  completed  plan  for  future 
work.  It  has  already  proven  its  usefulness,  in  two  ways:  as  a  sci- 
entific experiment  station  for  the  collection  of  the  facts  pertaining  to 
food,  and  as  a  bank  of  information  with  regard  to  food-materials. 
The  best  teaching  it  can  give  is  by  example,  and  this  work  will  be  the 
most  valuable  if  it  inspires  similar  effort  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
What  the  poor  most  need  is  ability  to  economize  their  resources, 
and  what  all  classes  need  is  knowledge  of  how  to  live  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  laws  of  health  as  well  as  of  economy. 

Ellen  H.  Eichards. 


THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  MINNEAPOLIS,  AND  OTHERS. 


In  the  present  article  I  desire  to  show  again  what  I  showed  in  the 
description  of  the  schools  of  Indianapolis  and  St.  Paul,  namely,  that 
it  is  possible  to  render  school  life  interesting  and  attractive,  to  convert 
learning  into  a  pleasurable  process,  and  consequently,  to  educate  the 
child  without  robbing  him  of  his  happiness.  Many  claim  that  an 
education  such  as  is  given  in  schools  of  this  nature  is  not  universally 
applicable.  They  argue  that  the  first  duty  of  the  public  school  is  to 
give  the  child  the  ability  to  read,  write,  and  cipher,  and  that  conse- 
quently, in  those  cities  where  a  large  proportion  of  the  children  will 
never  receive  more  than  three  or  four  years  of  schooling,  the  work,  at 
least  in  the  primary  grades,  should  be  limited  almost  entirely  to  the  three 
R's,  while  in  the  new  system  much  attention  is  given  to  other  things. 

If  facts  should  prove  that  the  best  results  in  the  three  R's  are  ob- 
tained in  the  primary  schools  that  devote  practically  all  the  time  to 
these  subjects,  and  the  poorest  in  the  primary  schools  that  spend  the 
most  time  in  leading  pupils  to  observe,  to  reason,  and  to  acquire  man- 
ual dexterity,  then  the  advocates  of  the  reading,  writing,  and  arithme- 
tic schools  would  have  at  least  a  crutch  to  lean  upon.  But  it  so  hap- 
pens that  facts  prove  the  contrary  to  be  true,  namely,  that  the  pupils 
read  and  write  better  and  cipher  at  least  as  well  in  the  schools  where 
the  work  is  most  thoughtful,  that  is,  where  most  is  done  to  lead  the 
pupils  to  acquire  ideas  by  being  brought  into  relation  with  things  in- 
stead of  words,  signs,  and  symbols.  I  found,  with  scarcely  an  excep- 
tion, by  far  the  best  reading  in  the  schools  in  which  the  pupils  were 
taught  to  read  through  science  lessons,  and  by  far  the  best — not  infre- 
quently incredibly  good — results  in  written  language  where  the  chil- 
dren were  set  to  work  to  express  the  results  of  their  observations  in 
their  own  words  in  writing,  as  early  as  the  third  or  fourth  month  of 
school  life.  On  the  other  hand  I  found  the  results  in  reading  and  in 
written  language  almost  universally  poor  in  the  schools  where  the 
reading  matter,  at  least  during  the  first  two  years,  consisted  of  nothing 
but  empty  words,  silly  sentences,  and  baby-trash,  and  where  the  time 
spent  in  writing  was  devoted  to  copying  such  words  and  sentences 
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from  tlie  blackboard  or  tlie  reading-book.  In  last  month's  number 
of  The  Forum  I  showed  what  excellent  results  in  language  are  ob- 
tained in  St.  Paul  where  the  teaching  of  language  is  in  large  part 
made  incidental  to  the  acquisition  of  ideas.  But  this  much  need  be 
said  her^,  namely,  that  unless  the  teachers  be  prepared  for  their  work, 
objective  teaching  will  prove  as  much  of  a  failure  as  mechanical  teach- 
ing. The  new  education  in  form  without  the  spirit  is  a  farce,  and  the 
spirit  of  the  new  education  lies  in  the  teacher  and  not  in  the  subject. 

But  there  are  elements  aside  from  measurable  results  that  require 
consideration  in  educating  the  child.  The  first  and  foremost  among 
these  elements  is  the  child  himself.  The  old  system  of  education 
thinks  only  of  the  results  and,  with  its  eye  upon  the  results,  forgets 
the  child,  while  the  new  system  is  in  large  part  guided  by  the  fact 
that  the  child  is  a  frail  and  tender,  loving  and  lovable  human  being. 
"By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them,"  is  a  proverb  which,  though 
frequently  quoted  in  this  connection,  does  not  apply  to  schools  at 
all,  because  it  leaves  out  of  consideration  the  fact  that  the  child 
lives  while  he  is  being  educated.  Who  would  argae  that  the  steerage 
is  as  good  as  the  cabin  because  the  steerage  passenger  travels  as  quickly 
and  as  safely  as  the  cabin  passenger?  When  natural  methods  are 
philosophically  applied  by  the  teacher  the  child  becomes  interested  in 
his  work  and  the  school  is  converted  into  a  house  of  pleasure.  When 
on  the  other  hand  the  child  is  taught  by  mechanical  methods,  he  takes 
no  interest  in  his  work,  learning  becomes  a  source  of  drudgery  and  the 
school  a  house  of  bondage. 

And  further,  under  the  new  system  elements  are  brought  into  play 
which,  by  reason  of  their  refining  nature,  can  scarcely  fail  to  exert  a 
favorable  influence  upon  the  moral  character  of  the  child.  Among 
these  are :  First,  the  bond  of  sympathy  that  forms  between  the  child 
and  the  teacher  who  strives  to  understand  him,  to  interest  him  and  to 
make  him  happy.  The  atmosphere  of  the  mechanical  school  is  damp 
and  chilly,  while  that  of  the  progressive  school  is  glowing  with  life 
and  warmth.  Second,  the  studies  that  tend  to  develop  the  sympa- 
thetic and  aesthetic  faculties  of  the  child,  among  which  are,  1,  Nature 
studies,  the  study  of  plants  when  regarded  from  the  sympathetic  and 
poetic  sides,  and  the  study  of  animals  from  the  standpoint  of  sympa- 
thy ;  2,  the  purely  artistic  studies,  namely,  music,  poetry,  drawing  and 
painting  from  nature,  the  construction  of  beautiful  forms  (designing) 
and  work  with  beautiful  colors.  And  I  must  repeat  that  I  found  the 
best  results  in  reading  and  in  written  language  in  schools  where  the 
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curriculum  included  all  these  studies,  and  where,  in  consequence,  the 
pupils  worked  with  enthusiasm  because  they  were  interested. 

Fortunately,  many  of  our  cities  are  now  marching  along  the  line 
of  progress ;  some,  however,  are  moving  only  with  the  pace  of  a  snail. 
There  is  only  one  city  that  has  come  under  my  notice  whose  schools 
are  travelling  in  the  opposite  direction.  In  Chicago  strong  forces  are 
at  work  not  only  to  prevent  further  progress,  but  actually  to  destroy 
the  little  that  has  been  done  to  make  school  life  less  burdensome  to 
the  child.  Those  who  are  waging  war  against  "  the  fads  "  in  the  Chi- 
cago schools  fail  to  see  that  the  unsatisfactory  results  are  not  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  pupils  learn  to  draw  and  to  sing,  but  to  the  fact  that 
Chicago  has  some  of  the  most  poorly  prepared  teachers  in  the  country. 

In  marked  contrast  to  the  educational  spirit  of  the  Chicago  schools 
is  that  of  the  schools  to  which  I  shall  direct  attention  in  the  present 
article,  namely,  the  schools  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  of  La  Porte,  In- 
diana, and  the  Cook  County  Normal  School  which,  strangely  enough, 
is  now  situated  in  Chicago.  While  these  schools  differ  somewhat  in 
regard  to  details,  they  have  a  number  of  things  in  common.  In  all  of 
them  we  find,  first,  that  instruction  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent upon  the  principle  of  unification ;  ^  secondly,  that  the  teachers  are 
striving  to  render  instruction  thoughtful  and  school-life  beautiful,  and 
they  all  tend  to  prove  that  when  the  teachers  are  properly  prepared 
for  their  work  the  sciences,  literature,  and  the  arts  can  be  introduced 
into  the  curriculum  without  detriment  to  the  three  E's. 

First,  the  schools  of  Minneapolis.  My  visits  to  the  schools  of 
Minneapolis  were  made  during  last  June  when  Dr.  Bradley  was  still 
their  superintendent  and  just  completing  the  sixth  year  of  his  service. 
He  had  been  provided  with  two  assistants,  a  grammar  and  a  primary 
supervisor.  Since  the  time  of  my  visit,  however,  several  changes 
have  taken  place.  Dr.  Bradley  has  accepted  the  presidency  of  the 
Illinois  College  and  the  position  of  grammar  supervisor  has  been  abol- 
ished. Mr.  Jordan,  who  was  then  the  principal  of  one  of  the  High 
schools,  is  now  superintendent.  As  to  the  effect  of  the  changes  upon 
the  condition  of  the  schools  I  have  no  personal  knowledge. 

During  his  term  of  office  Dr.  Bradley  exerted  a  very  favorable  in- 
fluence over  the  schools.  What  there  had  been  of  a  purely  me- 
chanical nature  disappeared  under  his  supervision.     At  the  present 

^  By  unification  is  meant  the  study  of  the  various  branches  not  as  isolated 
subjects,  but  in  organic  connection  with  other  subjects. 
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time  Minneapolis  has  a  very  earnest  and  progressive  corps  of  teachers 
who  are  always  ready  to  enter  with  enthusiasm  into  the  spirit  of  what- 
ever in  the  opinion  of  the  Superintendents  will  tend  to  increase  their 
professional  strength.  When  some  two  years  ago  Mr.  Aiton,  a  teacher 
in  one  of  the  High  Schools,  offered  to  conduct  weekly  classes  in  tech- 
nical Botany  and  Miss  Arnold,  the  Supervisor  of  the  Primary  Schools, 
in  the  methods  of  teaching  Botany,  nearly  every  teacher  was  anxious 
to  join  the  classes  and  many  were  disappointed  because  it  was  found 
necessary,  for  want  of  accommodation,  to  limit  the  membership  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty-iive.  Last  autumn  an  association  known  as  the 
Primary  Bound  Table  was  organized.  The  society  meets  once  in  two 
weeks,  under  the  leadership  of  Miss  Arnold,  to  study  the  philosophy 
of  education  and  discuss  current  educational  literature.  The  society 
was  immediately  joined  by  some  two  hundred  teachers. 

While  in  all  the  grades  of  the  Minneapolis  schools  the  spirit  is  ex- 
cellent and  the  work  is  conducted  on  broad  lines,  nevertheless  the 
striking  feature  of  these  schools  lies  in  the  beautiful  life  led  by  the 
pupils  in  the  Primary  grades.  Being  unhampered  in  her  work,  an 
earnest  student  of  the  science  of  education  and  endowed  with  a 
progressive  spirit.  Miss  Arnold  has  during  the  four  years  of  her  service 
succeeded  in  developing  a  system  of  Primary  schools  that  has  few 
equals.  The  Primary  schools  of  Minneapolis  prove  not  only  that 
when  the  teachers  labor  intelligently  the  curriculum  is  not  broadened 
at  the  expense  of  the  three  R's,  but  they  prove  also  that  when  the 
work  is  interesting  the  children  from  the  poorest  homes  are  as  respon- 
sive to  sympathy  as  those  who  have  the  most  favorable  home  sur- 
roundings. The  Lincoln  School,  for  example,  is  attended  almost  en- 
tirely by  foreigners  whose  homes  are  in  many  instances  so  poor  that 
the  little  ones  are  obliged  to  earn  money  by  selling  papers  and  black- 
ing boots  outside  of  school  hours.  And  yet  the  school  is  overflowing 
with  sympathy  without  detriment  to  the  discipline.  The  teachers  in- 
formed me  that  they  had  no  difficulty  in  controlling  these  children. 

What  lends  particular  charm  to  the  Primary  Schools  of  Minneapolis 
is  the  work  in  the  elementary  sciences  and  in  literature  and  the  fact 
that  much  of  the  work  in  the  three  E's  is  made  incidental  to  subjects 
that  tend  to  give  the  pupils  beautiful  thoughts.  The  children  are 
introduced  to  school-life  by  lessons  upon  plants  and  animals,  by  fables, 
stories,  and  poems. 

The  spirit  underlying  the  instruction  in  the  sciences  and  in  litera- 
ture, the  objects  to  be  attained  thereby  and  some  of  the  favorable  re- 
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suits  of  the  work  are  expressed  in  tlie  following  very  suggestive  sketch 
which  Miss  Arnold  was  kind  enough  to  write  for  me  after  my  visit : 

"My  purpose  in  introducing  the  Science  and  Literature  lessons  was  to  lead 
the  children  to  observe,  to  bring  them  into  closer  touch  with  nature,  to  add  to 
their  enjoyment  in  and  out  of  school  (an  'inalienable  right')  and  to  fill  their 
minds  with  beautiful  pictures  and  inspiring  ideals  so  that  there  might  be  less 
room  for  the  mean  and  low.  Material  for  language  lessons,  knowledge  of  facts, 
and  greater  power  of  expression  were  ends  obtained  through  the  lessons,  but 
they  were  not  the  most  important  aims. 

"The  observation  lessons  are  actual  observations  from  specimens.  The  work 
has  thus  far  been  confined  to  observation  of  plants  and  animals,  because  the 
teachers  themselves  still  feel  the  need  of  instruction  in  these  branches,  so  that 
we  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  cover  a  broader  field.  The  time  given  to  the 
work  covers  eight  weeks  of  plant  lessons  and  six  for  animal  lessons  in  the  spring, 
with  equal  periods  in  the  fall. 

"  These  lessons  occur  at  the  first  morning  period  and  the  other  work  of  the 
day  is  related  to  them.  If  the  Indian  corn  is  studied,  the  story  of  Hiawatha's 
wrestling  with  Mondamin  may  be  read,  Whittier's 'Corn  Song'  committed  to 
memory,  or  the  history  of  the  plant  as  related  to  agriculture  may  be  noted.  The 
golden-rod  and  aster  suggest  Helen  Jackson's  'September, '  or  'October's  Bright 
Blue  Weather. '  The  animal  lessons  follow  the  plant  lessons  in  the  fall  and  pre- 
cede them  in  the  spring.  Living  specimens  are  observed  as  far  as  possible.  It 
is  not  uncommon  to  find  in  the  school-room  doves,  gophers,  squirrels,  rabbits, 
kittens  or  mice  in  cages,  fed  and  cared  for  by  the  children.  I  said  to  some 
Primary  children  in  a  room  where  I  had  found  a  basket  of  white  rabbits, 
'Wouldn't  it  be  better  to  have  a  picture  of  a  rabbit  for  your  lesson?'  'Oh,  no ! 
you  couldn't  see  it  run,  or  eat,  or  breathe,  or  drink,  or  feel  its  soft  hair,  or  see 
its  teeth. '     'And  we  couldn't  take  care  of  it, '  added  another. 

"My  hope  in  introducing  the  lessons  was  that  the  children  from  homes 
where  poverty  or  heredity  had  made  their  lives  barren  might  have  a  taste  of  the 
beautiful  and  learn  to  love  nature.  I  have  been  delighted  with  the  results. 
Bootblacks  stop  me  in  the  street  to  tell  me  what  beautiful  flowers  they  had  studied 
in  the  school  that  day.  A  little  lad  followed  for  several  blocks  the  car  in  which 
he  saw  me  to  speak  to  me  when  I  left  the  car  and  show  me  some  lilac  buds  that 
he  was  cherishing.  A  ragged  newsboy  accosted  me  on  the  street  with,  '  Did 
you  get  that  letter  I  wrote  you  about  the  Bloodroot?  We  had  some  in  our  school. 
They  were  awful  pretty,  so  white,  but  their  petals  all  fell  off  and  their  roots  are 
like  blood.  Say,  I  know  wliere  they  grow.'  I  have  seen  the  ill-kept  children 
from  tenement-houses  crowding  around  the  table  on  which  the  flowers  stood, 
writing  their  entry  in  their  notebooks  as  to  petals,  stamens,  or  leaf.  One  little 
class  of  Russians  and  Bohemians  learned  to  read  through  Science  lessons  alone. 
They  were  alive  with  enthusiasm.  Who  can  tell  what  this  glimpse  of  the  beau- 
tiful will  be  in  their  lives — a  window  into  the  Infinite? 

"  The  same  results  in  enthusiasm  and  inspiration  were  reached  through  the 
Literature  lessons.  The  time  not  spent  in  observation  lessons  in  the  winter  has 
been  given  to  poems,  fables,  and  stories.  Little  children  become  friends  with 
the  '  Village  Blacksmith, '  with  *  Paul  Revere, '  with  '  Hiawatha. '  In  one  school 
where  the  children  from  the  flats  by  the  river-bank  meet  the  children  from  com- 
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fortable  homes,  the  little  seven-year  olds  recited  whole  pages  of  'Hiawatha, '  and 
at  the  teacher's  request  played  the  part  of  Hiawatha,  Nokomis,  or  the  'Deer  with 
Antlers. '  I  shall  never  forget  how  those  children  forgot  themselves  and  their 
visitors  in  living  Hiawatha's  life  with  him,  listening  to  the  'whispering  of  the 
pine  trees, '  to  the  '  lapping  of  the  water,  sounds  of  music,  words  of  wonder, ' 
One  little  Norwegian,  who  had  just  come  to  our  shores  with  no  knowledge  of 
English,  enacted  the  '  Deer  with  Antlers, '  stamped  with  all  his  hoofs  together 
and  fell  limp  and  lifeless  at  the  touch  of  little  Hiawatha's  arrow.  In  another 
room  where  the  children  hear  no  English  at  home  the  teacher  read  stanzas 
from  Longfellow  with  the  refrain, 

" '  A  boy's  will  is  the  wind's  will. 

And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thoughts. ' 

'Those  are  all  you  will  understand,'  she  said,  closing  the  book.  *0h,  please 
read  us  the  rest  even  if  we  don't  understand, '  they  pleaded,  delighted  with  the 
rhythm  and  the  beauty  which  they  felt  even  if  they  could  not  interpret. 

"The  third  grade  boys  from  a  school  in  the  centre  of  the  city  where  the  im- 
migrants of  several  nationalities  seem  to  drift  wrote  to  me  to  beg  longer  time  to 
read  what  Mr.  Whittier  had  written.  Their  teacher  said  they  begged  over  and 
over  again  for  'Snow  Bound, '  and  she  found  phrases  from  the  poem  drifting  into 
their  language  lessons.  These  children  live  in  dismal  homes  at  the  best.  Their 
doors  open  on  the  street.  Beautiful  to  hear  them,  with  grimy  hands  clasped  and 
dark  eyes  luminous,  repeat  Lowell's  'First  Snow -Fall, '  or  Wordsworth's  'We  Are 
Seven.'  The  poet  within  them  responds  to  the  soul  of  the  poem  and  o'erleaps 
their  barren  environment.     These  lessons  open  the  door  to  new  life. " 

Now  a  few  words  concerning  the  three  R's.  In  the  Primary  grades 
of  the  Minneapolis  schools  the  reading  is  exceptionally  good ;  I  have 
nowhere  found  it  better.  Miss  Arnold  has  given  much  attention  to 
the  methods  of  teaching  Primary  reading,  and  the  subject  has  been 
much  discussed  at  teachers'  meetings.  No  single  method  is  used  by 
the  teachers.  The  science  method,  the  sentence  and  the  word  method 
are  all  used,  and  much  attention  is  given  to  phonics.  Sentences  ex- 
pressing the  results  of  the  observations  of  plants  and  animals  usually 
constitute  the  reading  matter  at  first.  In  regard  to  the  written  lan- 
guage, the  pupils  begin  very  early  to  express  the  results  of  their  ob- 
servations and  to  reproduce  the  stories  they  have  learned  in  writing. 
By  constant  practice  the  pupils  gain  much  facility  in  expressing  their 
thoughts  in  writing.  In  last  month's  number  of  The  Forum,  while 
discussing  the  schools  of  St.  Paul,  I  showed  to  what  excellent  results 
in  written  language  work  of  this  nature  leads  in  a  short  time.  The 
penmanship  in  the  Primary  grades  is,  however,  poorer  than  it  ought  to 
be.  In  arithmetic  the  work  is  mainly  objective  in  the  lower  grades 
and  the  results  are  good.  The  instruction  is  based  to  a  considerable 
extent  upon  "Wentworth  and  Keed's  "  system.     To  a  certain  extent 
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numbers'  were  taught  in  connection  with  the  science  work.  Prang's 
system  of  drawing  is  used,  but  in  addition  the  pupils  are  trained  from 
the  start  to  draw  from  nature.  The  pupils  are  led  to  illustrate  their 
compositions  with  the  pencil  and  the  brush  in  all  the  grades. 

Another  advantage  gained  by  introducing  observation  and  thought 
studies  in  the  lower  Primary  grades  is  that  through  their  instrumen- 
tality intelligent  busy-work  '  is  made  possible.  In  most  of  our  schools 
the  busy -work  serves  little  purpose  beyond  keeping  the  pupils  of  one 
section  of  a  class  busy  while  the  teacher  is  occupied  in  instructing 
those  of  another  section.  But  besides  being  of  little,  if  any,  educa- 
tional value  the  busy-work  is  frequently  a  source  of  so  much  drudgery 
to  the  child  as  to  deserve  the  name  of  cruelty.  In  some  of  the 
schools  the  pupils  copy  mechanically  words  and  figures  in  one  form  or 
another  for  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  hours  daily.  In  the  Primary 
schools  where  the  pupils  are  treated  with  much  consideration,  but 
where  the  work  has  not  yet  reached  a  stage  as  high  as  that  attained 
in  Minneapolis,  the  children  are  allowed  to  alternate  the  copying  of 
words  and  figures  with  kindergarten  games,  such  as  stick  and  tablet 
laying,  playing  with  the  peg  board,  assorting  colors,  etc.  Here  the 
busy-work  is  scrappy  and  disconnected.  The  tax  upon  the  child  is 
less  severe  than  it  is  in  the  former  case,  but  the  work  is  still  aimless 
and  wasteful  of  both  time  and  energy.  In  schools  where  from  the 
start  the  pupils  are  led  primarily  to  observe  and  to  think,  however, 
there  is  an  opportunity  to  render  the  busy-work  not  only  attractive 
and  interesting,  but  at  the  same  time  truly  educational.  In  Minneapo- 
lis, some  of  the  busy-work  is  mechanical  and  some  of  it  consists  of 
kindergarten  games,  but  it  is  in  large  part  organically  connected  with 
the  ideas  acquired  while  the  pupils  receive  direct  instruction  from  the 
teacher.  They  write  out  in  their  own  words  the  results  of  their  ob- 
servations, they  reproduce  stories  in  writing,  and  they  illustrate  their 
compositions  by  drawing  and  painting  from  nature.  As  so  much  time 
is  devoted  to  busy-work  in  the  Primary  grades  of  most  of  our  schools — 
on  an  average  at  least  one-third  of  the  school  day — the  question  as  to 
what  it  should  consist  of  is  clearly  a  most  vital  one.  In  only  a  few 
cities,  however^  has  the  subject  yet  received  serious  consideration. 

The  Grammar  grades  of  the  Minneapolis  schools  differ  somewhat 
from  the  Primary  grades  in  regard  to  the  details  of  the  work.  The 
principle  of  unification  is  also  followed   to  a  certain  extent  in  the 

'  By  busy-work  is  meant  the  work  done  by  the  pupils  of  one  section  of  a  class 
while  the  teacher  is  engaged  in  instructing  those  of  another. 
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Grammar  schools,  but  as  unification  becomes  more  difficult  with  each 
succeeding  grade  as  each  individual  subject  is  studied  more  in  its 
details,  it  is  not  so  manifest  in  the  Grammar  as  in  the  Primary  depart- 
ments. As  in  the  Primary  grades,  all  the  branches  are  utilized  in 
language  work,  the  compositions  being  based  upon  the  ideas  acquired 
in  lessons  on  history,  geography,  literature,  and  the  sciences.  The 
pupils  appeared  to  me  to  be  interested  and  very  earnest  in  their  work. 

Miss  Jennison,  the  Grammar  Supervisor,  devoted  considerable  at- 
tention to  language  work.  Compositions  from  the  various  schools 
were  constantly  sent  to  the  Superintendent's  office  where  Miss  Jennison 
examined  and  commented  upon  them.  Many  of  the  compositions 
that  I  saw  presented  a  very  good  appearance.  A  large  number  of  them 
were  illustrated  and  the  penmanship  was,  as  a  rule,  particularly  good. 
As  in  all  schools  I  found  some  poorly  written  compositions  with  bad 
mistakes  in  grammar  and  spelling,  but  the  general  average  was  high 
and  a  good  proportion  of  them  were  surprisingly  good  in  style,  elegant 
in  appearance  and  without  a  flaw  in  grammar  or  in  spelling.  Much 
attention  was  given  to  the  development  of  the  aesthetic  faculties 
throughout  the  schools.  The  work  in  designing  was  very  fine  and  the 
color-work  exceptionally  good,  being  in  some  respects  original.  In  the 
High  Schools  much  attention  has  been  given  to  wood-carving,  and  this 
work  is  very  artistically  done.  Dr.  Bradley  has  given  much  thought 
to  manual  training  and  particularly  from  the  artistic  side. 

While  the  schools  of  Minneapolis  are  in  many  respects  excellent, 
the  teachers  being  earnest  and  enthusiastic,  and  endowed  with  a  good 
spirit,  they  are  nevertheless  as  yet  far  from  perfect  for  the  reason  that 
they  still  suffer  from  the  weakness  common  to  all  our  schools,  namely, 
a  lack  of  power  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  to  give  a  thorough  and 
well-rounded  lesson.  There  are  comparatively  few  of  our  teachers 
who  have  as  yet  learned  the  art  of  conducting  a  recitation.  A  perfect 
lesson  is  one  that  not  only  interests  the  child,  but  one  that  uses  his 
energies  to  the  best  advantage.  In  spirit  our  best  teachers  probably 
have  no  equal,  but  in  conducting  a  recitation  the  German  school-master 
excels.  Having  written  at  length  upon  this  point  in  last  December's 
number  of  The  Foeum  in  connection  with  the  schools  of  Indianapolis, 
it  is  needless  for  me  to  enter  further  into  its  discussion  here. 

The  comparatively  high  standard  of  the  Minneapolis  schools  can 
be  traced  to  several  factors.  In  the  first  place,  for  years  previous  to 
my  visit,  the  schools  had  been  entirely  free  from  politics,  so  that  merit 
alone  determined  the  selection  of  the  teachers.     The  power  to  appoint 
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teachers  is  vested  in  the  Board  of  Education,  but  their  appointment 
has  been  left  practically  in  the  hands  of  the  Superintendent,  the  Board 
never  having  failed  to  act  upon  his  recommendations.  The  best  avail- 
able applicants  are  accepted,  regardless  of  whether  or  not  they  are 
residents  of  Minneapolis.  The  vast  majority  of  those  appointed  in 
recent  years  have  been  trained  teachers.  Minneapolis  has  at  present 
no  Training  School.  Until  recently  a  Training  School  conducted  upon 
very  narrow  lines  existed  in  that  city,  but  it  has  been  discontinued. 

Secondly,  the  Superintendents  had  done  much  to  inspire  the  teach- 
ers and  to  increase  their  professional  strength.  A  regular  teachers' 
meeting  had  been  held  on  one  Saturday  morning  of  each  month.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  morning  the  Grammar  school  teachers  had  met 
with  Miss  Jennison  and  the  Primary  teachers  with  Miss  Arnold  to 
discuss  methods  of  teaching,  with  special  reference  to  the  grade  work. 
When  these  special  discussions  were  over  Dr.  Bradley  met  all  the 
teachers  in  a  body  to  talk  to  them  on  educational  principles.  Dr. 
Bradley  attributes  the  success  of  the  schools  largely  to  the  inspiring 
influence  of  the  teachers'  meetings.  Besides  the  regular  monthly 
meetings,  many  special  meetings  had  been  called  by  the  Superintend- 
ents, especially  during  the  early  part  of  each  school  year.  In  addition 
to  attending  meetings  that  they  are  obliged  to  attend,  many  of  the 
teachers  are  members  of  special  classes,  attendance  upon  which  is 
voluntary.  Among  the  voluntary  classes  are  those  in  Botany,  and 
the  Primary  Pound  Table,  above  referred  to.  As  often  as  possible, 
the  Superintendents  visit  the  teachers  in  their  class-rooms  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  them  in  the  practical  application  of  the  methods  and 
principles  discussed  at  the  meetings. 

Unfortunately,  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  the  opinion  was  generally 
held  that  politics  was  finding  its  way  into  the  school-system  and  much 
uneasiness  was  felt  by  those  interested  concerning  the  future  of  the 
schools.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  rumors  will  prove  false,  but  that 
if  they  be  true,  the  citizens,  for  the  sake  of  their  children,  will  do 
their  utmost  to  prevent  a  few  selfish  persons  from  interfering  with  the 
progress  of  the  schools. 

Second,  the  schools  of  La  Porte.  To  discuss  in  detail  the  schools 
of  La  Porte  would  be  to  repeat  in  large  part  what  has  been  said  of  the 
schools  of  Indianapolis,  Minneapolis,  and  St.  Paul.  Indeed,  Mr.  W.  N. 
Hailman,  who  has  now  been  Superintendent  for  more  than  nine  years, 
was  one  of  the  first  of  our  educators  to  introduce  into  the  schools  the 
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lines  of  work  that  lend  to  tlie  schools  of  this  character  their  peculiar 
charm,  namely,  the  sciences  in  organic  connection  with  reading  and 
written  language  and  the  artistic  manual  work  in  all  its  phases.  Be- 
sides laboring  arduously  in  his  own  limited  circle,  Mr.  Hailman  has, 
through  his  writings  and  his  work  in  teachers'  institutes  and  summer 
schools,  done  much  to  further  the  cause  of  the  new  education. 

As,  in  general,  the  work  at  La  Porte  does  not  now  vary  markedly 
from  that  found  in  other  schools  laboring  in  the  same  direction,  I  shall 
limit  my  remarks  to  the  distinguishing  features  of  these  schools.  First, 
the  schools  of  La  Porte  appeared  to  me  to  be  in  advance  in  the  artistic 
lines  of  work.  Mr.  Hailman  has  given  this  subject  much  attention 
and  besides  I  know  of  no  schools  that  have  for  so  many  years  worked 
systematically  in  this  direction.  The  development  of  the  power  to 
construct  original  designs — the  creative  faculty — can  be  plainly  seen 
in  following  the  work  of  the  pupils  from  grade  to  grade.  In  the  first 
school  year  the  work  is  already  well  done  and  is  certainly  more  than 
rudimentary,  and  in  the  higher  grades  it  is  truly  artistic.  From  the 
start  the  designs  are  constructed  with  the  pencil,  with  the  brush  and 
with  paper.  The  children  also  begin  early  to  paint  on  clay,  and  some 
of  the  clay  work  is  very  fine  indeed.  Side  by  side  with  the  designing 
the  pupils  are  taught  to  draw  and  to  paint  from  nature.  I  found  some 
nature  drawings  and  paintings  in  the  upper  grades  that  one  could 
scarcely  believe  to  be  the  work  of  Grammar  school  pupils.  The  pupils 
also  begin  early  to  work  in  out-door  sketching.  In  the  High  School 
sketching  excursions  are  made  from  time  to  time  and  many  of  the 
pupils  develop  remarkable  power  in  landscape  work.  On  a  pleasant 
afternoon  I  found  the  pupils  of  the  second  school  year  seated  in  front 
of  one  of  the  school-buildings  sketching  the  house  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  street.  Naturally  these  sketches  were  very  crude.  Besides  the 
work  in  drawing  and  in  painting  much  attention  has  been  given  to 
work  with  colored  paper.     The  color-work  also  is  exceptionally  good. 

Secondly.  The  feature  peculiar  to  the  schools  of  La  Porte  is  the 
development  of  the  social  interest.  From  the  start  the  pupils  are  en- 
couraged to  be  helpful  to  each  other.  Already  in  the  first  school  year 
the  children  begin  to  work  together  in  groups  and  to  assist  each  other 
in  making  and  recording  observations  of  plants  and  animals,  of  the 
wind  and  the  weather,  and  they  frequently  subdivide  tasks.  In  the 
class-rooms  are  found  small  square  tables  around  which  the  pupils  sit, 
particularly  when  doing  busy-work,  performing  tasks  in  which  all  the 
members  of  the  group  take  part.     In  this  way  much  of  the  form-work 
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is  done ;  each  child,  being  supplied  with  a  number  of  tablets,  aids  in 
the  construction  of  a  form  of  beauty.  Many  of  the  forms  constructed 
in  this  way  are  made  permanent  and  hung  up  in  the  class-room,  and 
at  these  tables  things  are  made  with  which  the  rooms  are  decorated  at 
the  bi-monthly  festivals  which  have  become  a  custom  at  La  Porte. 
Much  of  the  number- work  is  done  at  the  group  tables.  The  pupils 
also  work  in  groups  at  the  moulding-board.  At  the  time  of  my  visit 
they  were  reading  the  story  of  a  little  girl  who  lived  in  the  country. 
For  busy-work,  a  group  of  children  supplied  with  toy  houses  and  trees 
and  a  number  of  sticks  placed  upon  the  moulding-board  the  house  in 
which  the  little  girl  lived  and  modelled  in  the  sand  the  farm  as  well 
as  the  surrounding  country.  While  working  they  consulted  as  to  the 
best  way  of  arranging  the  material.  They  placed  the  house  in  the 
centre  of  the  board,  the  trees  on  all  sides  of  the  house,  and  with  their 
sticks  they  constructed  fences.  They  then  made  the  roads,  dug  ex- 
cavations to  represent  a  lake  and  a  river  and  they  moulded  hills  in 
the  background.  Again,  long  strips  of  colored  paper  are  given  to  the 
pupils  and  with  these,  in  groups  of  two,  three,  or  four,  they  construct, 
in  the  air,  forms  of  various  kinds  from  dictation.  Not  infrequently  the 
pupils  of  the  higher  grades  present  objects,  whether  ornamental  or 
useful,  made  by  them  to  the  younger  children.  In  three  of  the  five 
schools  the  kindergarten  has  been  introduced.  Throughout  the  schools 
the  children  are  often  taken  on  geographical  and  botanical  excursions. 
Space  will  not  permit  me  to  enter  further  into  the  details  of  the 
work  here.  As  may  be  seen,  the  schools  are  guided  by  high  ideals. 
Concerning  the  philosophy  underlying  the  work  Mr.  Hailman  writes 
to  me  as  follows : 

"  We  seek  to  arouse  a  sense  of  power  in  all  directions,  the  desire  to  observe 
clearly,  to  record  observations  truthfully,  to  awaken  the  artistic  (creative) 
fervor,  a  reverence  for  life  and  living  things,  a  keen  mutual  (social)  interest. 
The  criteria  of  our  methods  are  self-activity  (spontaneity),  harmony  (whole- 
ness) ,  benevolence  (love) .  In  other  words,  what  we  do  must  lead  the  child  to 
become  strong  and  self-reliant,  sensible  and  thorough,  in  his  work  earnest  and 
cheerful,  in  his  attitude  sympathetic  and  helpful.  I  regard  education  as  a  pro- 
cess of  liberation  in  which  the  child  learns  to  control  himself  and  his  surround- 
ings with  reference  to  his  purposes,  great  and  small,  and  to  measure  the  value 
of  these  by  the  criteria  of  love  and  reason.  To  me  the  child  is  never  a  'mere 
animal, '  but  all  h^'s  life  manifestations  are  upward  into  humanity  ;  he  is  to  me 
the  embodied  instinct  of  humanity,  seeker  after  insight,  lover,  philosopher, 
artist,  saint." 

While  in  certain  lines  the  schools  of  La  Porte  are  unique  and  in 
others  excellent,  yet  as  in  other  cities  they  have  their  limitations,  be- 
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cause  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  find  a  corps  of  ideal  teachers.  Never- 
theless the  spirit  of  the  teachers  is  excellent  and  Mr.  Hailman  is  doing 
all  in  his  power  to  make  them  ideal.  He  strives  to  educate  them  in 
various  ways ;  first,  teachers'  meetings  are  held  as  frequently  as  once 
a  week  or  oftener.  At  these  meetings  the  grade  work  is  very  care- 
fully considered,  and  educational  works  as  well  as  current  educational 
literature  are  discussed.  Among  the  books  that  have  been  read  by  all 
the  teachers,  are  the  works  of  Colonel  Parker  and  of  Mr.  Alex.  Frey, 
Sully's  Psychology,  Froebel's  "Education  of  Man,"  and  Mr.  Hail- 
man's  own  works.  For  special  guidance  Mr.  Hailman  prints  on  the 
mimeograph  and  the  hectograph  detailed  suggestions.  Secondly,  model 
lessons  are  given  by  the  Superintendent  and  by  those  of  his  teachers 
who  are  particularly  strong  in  certain  lines  of  work.  Thirdly,  certain 
children  are  closely  observed,  the  results  of  the  observations  being 
recorded  in  detail.  Fourthly,  each  teacher  is  required  to  furnish  the 
Superintendent  every  two  weeks  with  a  report  of  what  she  has  studied 
with  the  children  during  that  period.  As  La  Porte  has  only  thirty 
teachers,  he  can  visit  them  all  frequently  in  their  class-rooms. 

Third.  The  Cook  County  Normal  School.  Of  all  the  schools  that 
I  have  seen  I  know  of  none  that  shows  so  clearly  what  is  implied  by 
an  educational  ideal  as  the  Cook  County  Normal  School,  the  school 
that  for  ten  years  has  been  in  charge  of  Colonel  Francis  W.  Parker,  who, 
as  is  almost  too  well  known  to  require  mention,  has  done  as  much  if  not 
more  than  any  other  single  person  to  spread  the  doctrine  of  the  new  edu- 
cation throughout  our  country.  That  the  school  does  not  accomplish  all 
that  it  desires  to  do  and  that  it  still  has  a  long  road  to  travel  before  it 
reaches  perfection,  no  one  feels  more  keenly  than  Colonel  Parker 
himself.  As  in  other  schools  mistakes  are  made  by  the  pupils  in 
grammar  and  in  spelling,  some  problems  in  arithmetic  are  inaccurately 
performed,  some  of  the  nature-paintings  are  daubs,  some  of  the  color- 
work  is  unharmonious,  some  of  the  wood-work  made  by  the  children 
could  not  command  a  high  price  in  the  market.  Indeed,  taken  all  in 
all,  the  results  as  measured  on  the  scale  of  one  hundred  are  no  better 
and  no  poorer  than  those  in  other  progressive  American  schools. 

In  one  regard,  however,  namely,  as  a  source  of  inspiration  to  those 
who  desire  to  enter  the  profession,  it  is  almost  an  ideal.  This  is  true 
for  two  reasons :  First,  the  school  is  almost  unique  in  its  suggestive- 
ness,  due  to  the  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  to  conduct  all  the 
work  on  purely  psychological  principles,  to  the  completeness  of  the 
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school  from  the  standpoint  of  the  "  all-side  "  development  of  the  child, 
and  to  the  manner  in  which  are  utilized  the  opportunities  to  bring  the 
child  into  close  contact  with  nature  in  the  beautiful  park  of  twenty 
acres  in  which  the  school  is  situated.  Secondly,  Colonel  Parker  pos- 
sesses to  a  remarkable  degree  the  power  to  inspire  his  students.  Of 
many  institutions  it  may  be  said  that  they  are  the  sources  of  knowledge, 
but  of  few  that  they  are  the  sources  of  wisdom.  Colonel  Parker  does 
not  aim  to  convert  his  students  into  storehouses  of  knowledge,  into 
walking  encyclopedias,  but  rather  to  impress  them  with  the  idea  that 
when  they  leave  the  school  they  will  have  received  but  a  glimpse  of 
the  infinite ;  and  they  do  feel  when  they  leave  him  that  the  develop- 
ment of  the  human  mind  is  indeed  a  difficult  problem,  and  that  in 
justice  to  their  pupils  they  are  in  duty  bound  ever  to  seek  such  light 
as  will  guide  them  in  solving  the  problem.  Colonel  Parker  sends  out 
into  the  world  no  full-grown  trees,  but  only  seedlings.  In  unfavorable 
soil  the  seedlings  wither  or  are  stunted  in  their  growth ;  but  when  the 
soil  in  which  they  are  planted  is  favorable  to  their  growth,  they  de- 
velop into  tall  and  beautiful  trees. 

The  faculty  of  the  Normal  School  is  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic, 
earnest,  progressive,  and  thoughtful  corps  of  teachers  that  may  be 
found  anywhere,  and  they  are  continually  growing.  The  reason  why 
the  results  in  the  primary  and  grammar  grades  are  not,  under  these 
favorable  conditions,  superior  to  those  obtained  in  other  progressive 
schools  is  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  find  teachers  equal  to  the 
task  and  to  retain  the  competent  ones  after  they  have  become  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  the  school.  The  corps  of  teachers  in  the  elementary 
department  is,  therefore,  a  very  unstable  one,  and,  it  being  conse- 
quently necessary  continually  to  initiate  new  teachers  into  this  diffi- 
cult work,  it  is  natural  that  imperfections  should  arise.  That  it  is 
much  more  difficult  for  the  grades  than  it  is  for  the  normal  depart- 
ment to  obtain  thorough  teachers  and  to  retain  them  after  they  have 
had  experience  in  the  school  is  also  natural,  when  the  salaries  paid 
to  the  grade  teachers  are  only,  say,  one-third  as  large  as  those  paid 
to  the  teachers  of  the  normal  department.  The  great  difficulty  under 
which  the  schools  of  Quincy,  Massachusetts,  have  been  laboring,  since 
Colonel  Parker  made  them  fam.ous,  is  that  the  Quincy  teachers  are  so 
much  in  demand  that  the  mere  fact  of  having  taught  for  a  year  or  two 
at  Quincy  raises  the  teachers  above  the  Quincy  salaries.  Last  year  as 
many  as  one-third  of  the  whole  number  of  teachers  left  the  Quincy 
schools  because  higher  salaries  had  been  oSered  to  them  in  other  cities. 
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In  the  primary  and  tlie  grammar  grades  of  the  school,  the  work  is 
conducted  on  the  same  general  lines  as  that  of  Minneapolis  and  La 
Porte.  A  great  deal  of  attention  is  given  to  the  unification  of  studies, 
Colonel  Parker  being  a  strong  advocate  of  this  educational  principle ; 
and  in  his  talks  to  his  students  he  is  constantly  impressing  its  value 
upon  their  minds.  Throughout  the  school,  the  curriculum  includes 
the  sciences,  literature,  and  the  artistic  lines  of  work  such  as  designing, 
color-work,  and  drawing  and  painting  from  nature.  There  is  also  a 
complete  course  in  manual  training.  Language,  and  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent arithmetic,  are  taught  incidentally  in  connection  with  the  other 
subjects  rather  than  directly,  and  from  the  start  the  pupils  are  led  to 
illustrate  their  compositions.  In  geography  the  work  is  made  as  ob- 
jective as  possible  by  means  of  the  moulding-board,  relief  maps,  pic- 
tures, and  the  magic-lantern,  and  from  time  to  time  the  pupils  are 
taken  on  geographical  excursions.  In  history  and  in  literature  the 
work  is  in  many  respects  excellent.  The  courses  for  the  whole  school 
are  planned  by  the  members  of  the  normal  school  faculty  who  have 
special  charge  of  the  various  subjects  throughout  the  school.  In  the 
lowest  primary  grade,  which  for  many  years  has  been  in  charge  of 
Miss  Griswold,  the  work  appeared  to  me  to  be  very  suggestive,  and 
particularly  in  regard  to  busy-work.  Several  groups  of  children  were 
doing  busy-work  at  the  same  time,  and  in  no  two  groups  was  it  alike. 
In  one  group  the  pupils  were  painting  a  flower  that  they  had  just  been 
studying,  in  another  they  were  writing  a  story  about  an  animal  that 
had  just  been  utilized  in  a  lesson  in  reading  as  well  as  in  number,  in 
a  third  they  were  reading  silently  in  their  reading-books.  In  teaching 
children  to  read  much  attention  is  given  to  phonics. 

In  the  sciences,  the  work  of  the  Cook  County  Normal  School  is  in 
certain  respects  unique.  Its  park  of  twenty  acres  afi'ords  opportunities 
for  doing  ideal  work  in  certain  directions,  and  besides,  Mr.  Jackman, 
who  has  charge  of  the  science  department,  has  given  much  thought  to 
the  methods  of  teaching  the  sciences  in  the  elementary  schools.  He 
is  now  laboring  hard  to  solve  the  difficult  problem  of  how  to  teach  the 
sciences  systematically  in  these  schools.  In  one  portion  of  the  park  a 
rather  large  plot  of  ground  has  been  laid  out  in  beds  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  plants  under  the  supervision  of  the  pupils.  This  plot  has  been 
divided  into  square  rods,  one  for  each  grade,  each  pupil  having  charge 
of  a  certain  number  of  plants  of  whose  growth  he  keeps  a  careful 
record  in  his  note-book.  These  notes  are  illustrated  with  pictures 
showing  the  development  of  the  plants  at  different  stages.     The  park 
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is  also  utilized  for  the  study  of  trees.  In  this  study  pupils  receive 
the  task  of  observing  closely  and  accurately  the  development  of  the 
foliage  of  particular  trees,  and  of  carefully  noting  the  results  of  their 
periodical  observations.  Some  of  the  drawings  and  paintings  made  in 
their  record  books  are  admirable.  Much  is  also  done  in  the  way  of 
studying  insects  in  their  natural  environment.  In  the  park  are  two  very 
pretty  lakes  studded  with  fishes,  the  latter  being  used  for  the  purpose 
of  study.  A  zoological  garden  also  is  found  in  the  park,  but  at  the 
time  of  my  visit  it  contained  few  animals.  In  addition  to  the  park, 
the  school  has  a  museum  containing  a  large  number  of  stuSed  animals 
which  are  taken  to  the  class-rooms  when  occasion  for  their  use  arises. 
In  one  of  the  class-rooms  a  lesson  on  birds  was  given  during  my  visit 
and  it  was  richly  illustrated  with  stuffed  birds  of  numerous  varieties. 
Besides  botany  and  zoology,  physics,  chemistry,  and  geology  are  studied 
in  all  the  grades. 

Mr.  Jackman  also  is  a  strong  advocate  of  unification  and  he  be- 
lieves that  the  sciences  can  and  should  be  taught  in  organic  con- 
nection with  the  other  branches  of  the  curriculum.  In  an  article 
that  appeared  in  last  January's  number  of  "  The  Educational  Eeview," 
he  showed  with  great  clearness  that  to  teach  arithmetic  in  connection 
with  the  sciences  is  greatly  to  enhance  the  value  of  both.  He  argues 
that  this  connection  serves  to  render  the  observations  and  experiments 
more  accurate  and  the  arithmetic  more  interesting  and  practical.  As 
an  illustration  of  how  this  may  be  done,  he  cites,  among  others,  the 
following  problems : 

I.  Germination.  Absorption  of  water  by  seeds.  1,  How  many 
grams  of  water  will  ten  grams  of  seeds  absorb?  2,  Ten  grams  of  seeds 
absorb  what  part  of  their  weight  or  bulk  of  water?  ...  4,  Dry  seeds 
will  absorb  what  per  cent  of  their  weight  of  water? 

III.  Mechanical  constituents  of  soil.  1,  Fifty  grams  of  soil  contain 
how  much  sand?  ...  8,  What  is  the  ratio  of  sand  in  fifty  grams  of 
soil?  etc. 

And  lastly,  the  park,  in  addition  to  its  usefulness,  is  ornamental, 

and  it  adds  much  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  pupils.     Besides  serving  to 

bring  the  children   constantly  in  close  communication  with  nature, 

portions  of  the  park  have  been  set  aside  as  playgrounds  both  for  the 

pupils  in  the  elementary  school  and  the  students  of  the  normal  class. 

When  the  weather  is  warm  the  kindergarten  pupils  play  their  games 

on  the  lawns  and  do  much  of  their  work  in  the  open  air. 

J.  M.  KiCE. 
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There  are  two  distinct  methods  of  granting  pensions  in  tiie  United 
States. 

Througli  the  medium  of  the  Pension  Bureau,  by  virtue  of  a  com- 
plex system  of  general  laws,  the  growth  of  a  century,  the  adjudication 
of  pension  claims  goes  forward  ceaselessly,  and  at  the  present  time 
two  thousand  employees  of  that  Bureau  dispose  of  about  one  thousand 
original  and  increase  claims  a  day.  Congress  has  equipped  this  great 
machine  and,  aside  from  annual  supplies  of  fuel,  gives  it  only  occa- 
sional attention. 

To  this  great  mill,  grinding  not  slowly,  nor,  indeed,  exceeding  fine, 
the  granting  of  pensions  by  special  act  of  Congress  bears  only  remote 
relation.  To  secure  a  special  act,  the  person  who  for  any  reason  what- 
soever surmises  that  he  may  be  able  to  obtain  a  benefit  not  afforded 
by  the  general  laws,  seeks  to  secure  the  introduction  by  a  member  of 
Congress  of  a  private  bill  for  his  relief.  The  basis  of  his  application 
may  be  the  fact  that  his  claim  has  been  rejected  by  the  Pension 
Bureau,  or  that  for  some  technical  rather  than  material  reason  he  can- 
not secure  a  pension  under  the  general  laws.  It  may  be  that  he  al- 
ready receives  a  pension  at  a  rate  less  than  he  conceives  desirable  or 
that,  because  of  conspicuous  services,  he  aspires  to  an  extraordinary 
rate.  Be  the  pretext  what  it  may,  such  bill  is  referred  to  a  committee 
by  whom  it  is  considered  and  reported  to  the  House  or  Senate,  favor- 
ably or  adversely,  or  permitted  to  expire  with  the  Congress.  If  re- 
ported favorably,  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate,  and  signed  by  the  President,  such  bill  becomes  a  law,  and  the 
party  named  therein,  and  he  alone,  is  benefited  thereby. 

Formerly  the  initial  step  was  not  usually,  as  now,  the  introduction 
of  a  bill  setting  forth  the  action  proposed,  but  the  presentation  of  a 
petition  for  relief,  which  was  referred  to  a  committee  for  consideration. 
If  their  decision  was  favorable,  a  bill  suited  to  the  case  was  reported 
by  the  committee ;  if  adverse,  a  resolution  was  submitted  suggesting 
that  "the  petitioner  have  leave  to  withdraw  his  petition,"  a  privilege 
by  no  means  so  valuable  in  effect  as  benignant  in  expression. 
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The  earlj  reports  of  the  Committees  on  Pensions  show  that  the 
stalwart  statesmen  of  the  past  were  called  upon  to  deal  with  the  same 
perplexing  and  sometimes  trivial  problems  as  are  their  successors  of 
the  present.  In  April,  1818,  the  Senate  Committee  on  Pensions  re- 
ported on  a  petition  setting  forth  that  the  petitioner  "  in  June  last, 
while  firing  a  salute  in  honor  of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
who  was  passing  in  a  steamboat,"  lost  both  his  arms,  and  therefore 
asked  to  be  pensioned.  The  committee,  however,  "  resolved  that  the 
prayer  of  the  petitioner  ought  not  to  be  granted."  In  January,  1820, 
the  Senate  committee  stated  that  ''  the  pension  list  already  amounts 
to  between  three  and  four  millions  of  dollars,  and  the  committee  cannot 
believe  it  expedient  at  this  time  to  open  the  doors  to  a  new  and  very 
numerous  class  of  applicants  "  (referring  to  those  persons  who  had  not 
served  the  requisite  nine  months  in  the  military  establishment),  and 
that  they  found  it  "  impossible  to  extend  pecuniary  reward  to  all  who 
deserve  well  of  their  country."  The  same  committee  recommended 
that  a  petitioner  who,  while  serving  under  General  St.  Clair  in  1791, 
had  been  "wounded  slightly  in  the  little  finger,"  should  have  "leave 
to  withdraw  his  petition." 

Many  so-called  petitions  for  pension  are  still  received  by  each  Con- 
gress, bat  they  are  not  usually  in  such  form  as  to  receive  or  merit 
careful  consideration.  A  statement  signed  by  admiring  neighbors, 
setting  forth  the  personal  virtues  of  the  applicant,  does  not  raise  any 
presumption  that  he  is  entitled  to  a  pension.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
indiscriminate  introduction  of  private  bills,  which,  however  little  the 
member  may  intend  it,  bear  his  constructive  indorsement  and  implied 
certificate  that  in  his  opinion  each  represents  a  meritorious  claim,  is 
an  unmixed  evil. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  these  bills  are  all  introduced  by  mem- 
bers of  Congress  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  facts  or  an  expectation 
that  they  will  become  laws.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  unfortunatelj^  the 
exception  when  a  member  has  any  definite  knowledge  of  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  which  he,  in  a  measure,  makes  his  own  by  the  in- 
troduction of  the  bill.  It  is  easier  to  hand  such  a  bill  to  the  clerk 
when  requested  than  to  investigate  the  merits  of  the  matter,  and  thus 
the  records  of  Congress  are  needlessly  cumbered,  the  files  are  inordi- 
nately burdened,  the  labors  of  committees  are  enormously  augmented, 
and  many  deserving  cases  are  crowded  to  the  rear  by  less  worthy  but 
more  aggressive  claimants.  Not  only  do  members  present  bills  without 
deliberation  or  investigation,  but  they  have  fallen  into  a  custom  of 
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culling  out  early  in  each  Congress  all  the  bills  introduced  by  them- 
selves in  the  previous  Congress  which  failed  of  passage,  and  of  again 
introducing  them  as  a  matter  of  course,  without  inquiry  as  to  whether 
the  conditions  remain  such  as  to  justify  it. 

This  custom  has  resulted  in  the  introduction  in  one  day  by  one 
member  of  as  many  as  seventy  private  pension  bills.  In  the  Fifty- 
second  Congress  an  energetic  Western  member  introduced  a  bill  to 
pension  a  widow,  and  zealously  sought  a  favorable  report  from  the 
Committee  on  Invalid  Pensions,  who  on  investigation  found  that  pre- 
cisely the  same  bill,  introduced  by  the  same  member,  had  passed  the 
Fifty-first  Congress,  and  that  the  beneficiary  thereof  had  been  in  com- 
fortable receipt  of  her  pension  for  more  than  a  year.  In  1892  a  very 
prominent  Southern  member  introduced  a  bill  to  restore  pension  to  a 
soldier's  widow.  Inquiry  developed  the  fact  that  an  exact  duplicate 
of  this  bill  had  become  a  law  in  February,  1891,  and  that  the  inter- 
vening year  had  been  spent  by  the  Pension  Bureau  in  a  fruitless  en- 
deavor to  ascertain  her  post-office  address,  in  order  that  the  pension 
might  be  paid  to  her.  The  member  being  made  acquainted  with  these 
facts  and  asked  for  information  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  the  beneficiary, 
blushingly  admitted  that  he  did  not  know  her  and  had  no  recollection 
of  the  matter ;  and  this  is  why  the  pension  granted  by  the  Fifty -first 
Congress  to  Sarah  A.  Phelps  still  awaits  a  claimant ! 

The  remedy  for  this  evil  lies  in  a  change  of  rules,  already  in  con- 
templation by  members  of  the  Fifty-third  Congress,  so  as  to  prohibit 
the  introduction  of  private  pension  bills  and  the  needless  printing 
and  expense  attending  them,  and  requiring  that  all  such  claims  be 
presented  by  petition  only,  which  petition  shall  be  referred  to  the 
proper  committee  for  consideration.  This  petition  should  be  not  a 
numerously  signed,  indefinite,  and  irrelevant  statement,  but  the  sworn 
affidavit  of  the  petitioner,  setting  forth  specifically  the  grounds  on  which 
the  claim  to  relief  is  based,  and  supported  by  the  properly  executed 
testimony  of  disinterested  parties.  If  the  facts  presented  in  any  case 
warrant  favorable  action,  the  committee  should  then  report  a  bill  in 
proper  form  and  clearly  worded,  calculated  to  afford  an  "H  equate  relief 
and  not  liable  to  misconstruction  by  the  Pension  Bureau. 

The  number  of  private  pension  bills  introduced  in  recent  Con- 
gresses is  truly  enormous.  In  the  Fifty-first  Congress  the  total  num- 
ber was  6,499,  the  Senate  furnishing  1,545  and  the  House  4,954.  Of 
the  bills  originating  in  the  House,  4,098  were  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee ou  Invalid  Pensions,  which  has  jurisdiction  of  all  matters  relating 
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to  pensions  growing  out  of  the  late  war,  and  856  to  the  Committee 
on  Pensions,  having  jurisdiction  of  bills  relating  to  the  Ee volution ary 
War,  the  War  of  1812,  the  war  with  Mexico,  the  various  Indian  wars, 
and  to  service  in  the  regular  army  or  navy  prior  to  or  subsequent 
to  the  War  of  the  Eebellion.  Of  these  six  and  a  half  thousand  bills 
exactly  fourteen  hundred  were  enacted  into  laws.  The  methods  of 
recent  Congresses  in  dealing  with  these  great  numbers  of  private  pen- 
sion bills  will  appear  from  a  brief  table  prepared  from  the  dockets  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Invalid  Pensions.  This  table  shows  that  in  the 
Forty-eighth  Congress  (1883-85)  2,783  bills  were  received,  555  were  fa- 
vorably and  448  adversely  reported,  and  1,780  were  not  acted  on.  In 
the  Forty-ninth  Congress  (1885-87)  the  proportions  were  4,357,  768, 
610,  and  2,979 ;  in  the  Fiftieth  Congress  (1887-89),  4,295, 1,134,  263,  and 
2,898;  in  the  Fifty-first  Congress  (1889-91),  4,098,  853,  96,  and  3,149. 
In  the  Fifty -second  Congress  (1891-93)  2,100  bills  were  received;  227 
were  favorably  and  30  adversely  reported.  Of  that  Congress  it  can- 
not be  said,  as  of  those  preceding,  that  the  bills  not  reported  were  not 
acted  on,  for  the  reason  that  this  committee  in  the  Fifty-second  Con- 
gress made  an  effort  to  give  some  consideration  to  all  the  private  bills 
coming  before  them,  and  they  have  left  a  docket  record  of  the  merits 
or  demerits  of  fully  ninety  per  cent  of  the  twenty-one  hundred  bills 
received. 

These  figures  show  a  very  striking  and  increasing  disinclination  to 
take  the  responsibility  of  making  adverse  reports ;  but  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  while  only  ninety-six  adverse  reports  were  made 
in  the  Fifty -first  Congress,  the  passage  of  3,149  bills  was  quite  as  effec- 
tually prevented  by  refusing  or  failing  to  report  them  as  if  they  had 
been  reported  adversely,  and  the  same  is  proportionally  true  of  the 
action  of  other  Congresses. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  these  five  Congresses  it  was  a  physical  impossi- 
bility to  consider  fully  all  these  bills  and  that  the  time  consumed  in 
their  consideration  must  have  resulted  in  detriment  to  interests  of  a 
public  and  general  character,  and,  furthermore,  that  the  consideration 
given  to  such  bills  as  were  reported  could  not  possibly  have  been  so 
thorough  as  to  import  such  infallibility  in  the  conclusions  as  to  justify 
the  President's  signature  without  examination. 

The  object  of  the  special  act  pension  is,  in  theory  at  least,  to  give 
relief  in  such  exceptional  and  meritorious  cases  as,  for  some  good  rea- 
son, technical  or  perhaps  unique,  the  general  laws  do  not  include  in 
their  beneficent  scope.     That  this  is  the  theory  of  special  acts  is  clearly 
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indicated  by  a  joint  resolution  of  Congress  approved  May  29, 1830,  as 
follows : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  heads  of  departments  who  may  severally  be  charged 
w^ith  the  administration  of  the  pension  laws  of  the  United  States  of  America  be, 
and  they  hereby  are,  respectively  directed  and  required,  as  soon  as  may  be  after 
the  opening  of  each  session  of  Congress,  to  present  to  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  a  several  list  of  such  persons,  whether  revolutionary,  invalid,  or 
otherwise,  as  shall  have  made  application  for  pension  or  an  increase  of  pension, 
and  as,  in  their  opinion,  ought  to  be  placed  on  the  pension  roll  or  otherwise 
provided  for,  and  for  doing  which  they  have  not  sufficient  power  or  authority, 
with  the  names  and  residences  of  such  persons,  the  capacity  in  which  they 
served,  the  degree  of  relief  proposed,  and  a  brief  statement  of  the  grounds  there- 
of, to  the  end  that  Congress  may  consider  the  same. " 

To  assume,  however,  that  this  resolution,  which  is  still  in  force,  gave 
rise  to  the  custom  of  granting  pensions  by  special  act  would  be  as  er- 
roneous as  to  suppose  that  it  is  responsible  for  the  numerous  private 
acts  which  have  emanated  from  recent  Congresses.  That  such  is  not 
the  case  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  while  nearly  four  thousand  private 
pension  bills  were  introduced  in  the  Fifty-second  Congress,  only  two 
cases  were  received  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  pursuance  of 
the  resolution  quoted,  recommending  that  relief  be  granted  by  special 
act,  while  two  others  were  received  suggesting  the  repeal  of  former 
special  acts  on  the  ground  that  they  were  secured  by  fraud. 

The  private  pension  act  is  co-existent  with  our  constitutional 
government.  The  First  Congress  enacted  twenty-two  such  measures, 
of  which  the  very  first,  the  prototype  of  nearly  seven  thousand  which 
have  followed,  was  enacted  June  4, 1790,  granting  an  annuity  of  $2,500 
during  life,  commencing  January  1,  1790,  "in  order  to  make  full  and 
adequate  compensation  to  Frederick  William  de  Steuben  for  the  sacri- 
fices and  eminent  services  made  and  rendered  to  the  United  States 
during  the  late  war."  It  will  be  remembered  that  Baron  Steuben  had 
come  to  America  in  1777  and  volunteered  his  services  without  stipu- 
lation as  to  reward,  and  had  served  as  inspector-general  of  the  army 
with  rank  of  major-general,  introducing  and  perfecting  the  discipline 
of  the  army ;  and  his  services  were  so  conspicuous  and  their  value 
was  so  much  appreciated  that  as  early  as  April,  1784,  a  resolution  to 
pay  him  the  sum  of  $45,000  was  considered  in  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, but  defeated,  as  were  sundry  subsequent  propositions  of  a  simi- 
lar nature. 

In  this  first  Congress  there  was  also  allowe^d  to  Sarah,  widow  of 
Major-General  Earl-of-Sterling,  who  had  died  in  the  service  of  the 
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United  States,  a  sum  equal  to  the  half -pay  of  a  major-general  for  seven 
years,  and  to  Prances  E.,  daughter  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  John  Lau- 
rens, a  sum  equal  to  seven  years'  half-pay  of  a  lieutenant-colonel. 
This  latter  action  had  been  recommended  by  a  resolution  of  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  as  early  as  March  1,  1785.  In  the  private  pensions 
allowed  by  the  First  Congress  the  prevailing  rate  a  month  was  five 
dollars,  with  some  as  low  as  two  dollars,  these  corresponding  to  the 
rates  in  vogue  under  the  Continental  Congress.  Three  reasons  for  the 
very  early  engrafting  of  this  feature  of  private  pension  acts  upon  our 
legislative  system  are  here  suggested : 

First.  The  exceptional  occasion  growing  out  of  the  then  recent 
War  of  the  Eevolution  for  acknowledging  and  rewarding  the  distin- 
guished and  often  gratuitous  services  of  citizens,  and  more  especially 
of  titled  foreigners  who  had  fought  in  the  American  armies. 

Second.  The  absence  of  any  adequate  system  of  general  pension 
laws. 

Third.  The  very  moderate  rates  of  pension  which  had  been 
granted  under  the  provisions  adopted  by  the  late  Congress.  The  Con- 
tinental Congress  made  provision  on  August  26,  1776,  for  half -pay 
pensions  for  life  to  soldiers  and  sailors  for  loss  of  limbs  and  other  dis- 
abilities. In  August,  1780,  provision  was  made  for  the  payment  for 
seven  years  of  half-pay  pensions  to  the  widows  and  minor  children  of 
such  officers  as  had  died  or  should  thereafter  die  in  the  military  service 
of  the  United  States,  and  in  April,  1782,  it  was  resolved  that  sick  and 
wounded  soldiers  should  be  discharged  and  should  receive  a  pension 
of  five  dollars  a  month  in  lieu  of  all  pay  and  emoluments. 

These  provisions  had  not,  of  course,  the  force  of  statute  law,  as  the 
body  that  was  responsible  for  them  had  no  means  of  raising  revenue 
or  of  enforcing  its  resolutions ;  but  the  First  Congress  under  the  Con- 
stitution hastened  to  assume  responsibility  for  the  payment  by  the 
United  States,  from  March  4,  1789,  of  such  pensions  as  had  been  for- 
merly granted  and  paid  by  the  several  States  in  pursuance  of  acts  of 
the  late  Congress.  But  it  was  not  until  March  23,  1792,  that  general 
pension  legislation  of  any  considerable  scope  was  enacted,  and  this 
provided  that  the  applicant  for  pension  should  present  his  evidence  to 
the  circuit  court  of  the  district  where  he  resided,  which  court  should 
determine  the  rate  of  pension  to  be  allowed  and  should  certify  the 
case  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  who  should  place  the  name  on  the  pen- 
sion-roll. In  less  than  one  year  (on  February  28,  1798)  a  large  por- 
tion of  this  act  was  repealed  on  the  ground  that  it  had  been  "  found 
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by  experience  inadequate  to  prevent  the  admission  of  improper  claims 
to  invalid  pensions,"  and  provision  was  then  made  for  taking  evidence 
in  invalid  claims  by  the  judge  of  tiie  district,  or  by  three  persons  com- 
missioned for  that  purpose  by  the  judge,  and  for  the  examination  of  the 
applicant  by  two  physicians  appointed  by  the  judge ;  for  the  trans- 
mission of  the  claims  and  evidence  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  to  be 
compared  with  the  records  of  his  office,  and  then  reported  to  Congress 
for  such  action  as  might  seem  proper. 

From  this  date,  it  is  interesting  to  note,  the  Secretary  of  War  was 
vested  with  no  authority  to  place  any  name  on  the  pension-roll  with- 
out first  submitting  each  particular  case  to  Congress  for  its  action,  and 
this  prevailed  until  the  last  day  of  the  Fifteenth  Congress,  when  the 
Secretary  of  War  was  empowered  to  place  on  the  rolls,  without  report- 
ing the  same  to  Congress,  the  names  of  such  persons  as  were  found 
entitled  under  existing  laws.  During  this  interval  of  twenty-six  years 
from  1793  to  1819,  all  pensions  granted  were  allowed  by  what  was,  in 
form^  a  special  act  of  Congress,  each  pensioner  being  mentioned  by 
name  and  his  rate  being  fixed  by  the  act.  As  the  reasons  heretofore 
cited  account  for  the  introduction  of  the  "special  act,"  so  do  these 
twenty-six  years  of  personal  and  individual  legislation  account  for  its 
thorough  intrenchment  in  our  legislative  system.* 

'  Following  is  a  list  of  special  pension  acts  of  the  various  Congresses  from 
the  First  to  the  Fifty-second,  excluding,  of  course,  those  above  referred  to,  pen- 
sioning by  name  those  persons  whose  claims  were  certified  by  the  Secretary  of 
War: 


Congress. 


I 

II.... 
Ill  .  .  . 
IV. . . . 
V  ... 
VI..., 
VII. . . 
VIII  . 
IX.... 

X  .... 

XI  ... 
XII. . . 
XIII.. 
XIV.. 
XV... 
XVI.. 
XVII. 
XVIII 


Years. 


1789-91 
1791-93 
1793-95 
1795-97 
1797-99 
1799-1801 
1801-03 
1803-05 
1805-07 
1807-09 
1809-11 
1811-13 
1813-15 
1815-17 
1817-19 
1819-21 
1821-23 
1823-25 


Num- 
ber. 

22 

Congress. 

Years. 

Num- 
ber. 

XIX 

1825-27 

24 

15 

XX 

1827-29 

4 

2 

XXI 

1829-31 

214 

XXII.... 

1831-33 

39 

1 

XXIII..  . 

1833-35 

78 

XXIV..  . 

1835-37 

116 

XXV...  . 

1837-39 

74 

5 

XXVI..  . 

1839-41 

23 

1 

XXVII  . . 

1841-43 

97 

XXVIII  . 

1843-45 

37 

XXIX..  . 

1845-47 

77 

2 

XXX...  . 

1847-49 

97 

1 

XXXI..  . 

1849-51 

31 

7 

XXXII  . . 

1851-53 

58 

8 

XXXIII  . 

1853-55 

103 

2 

XXXIV.. 

1855-57 

75 

1 

XXXV  . . 

1857-59 

62 

12 

XXXVI  . 

1859-61 

49 

Congress. 

Years. 

XXXVII.. 

1861-63 

XXXVIII. 

1863-65 

XXXIX. . . 

1865-67 

XL 

1867-69 

XLI 

1869-71 

XLII 

1871-73 

XLIII  .... 

1873-75 

XLIV  .... 

1875-77 

XLV 

1877-79 

XLVI  .... 

1879-81 

XLVII.... 

1881-83 

XLVIII. . . 

1883-85 

XLIX  .... 

1885-87 

L 

1887-89 
1889-91 

LI 

LII 

1891-93 

Num- 
ber. 

15 

29 
139 
292 

84 
177 
178 

97 
229 

95 
194 
512 
798 
1,027 
1,400 
211 


Total 6,814 
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The  more  important  general  pension  laws  were  enacted  in  1793, 
1806,  1813,  1818,  1832,  1838,  1862,  1871,  1887,  and  1890.  A  com- 
parison of  these  dates  with  the  table  of  special  acts  discloses  no  possible 
relation  of  cause  and  effect.  It  is  to  be  expected,  perhaps,  that  the  num- 
ber of  special  acts  should  increase  rather  than  decrease  with  increasing 
population  and  increasing  numbers  of  beneficiaries  under  the  general 
laws,  for  many  a  person  is  prompted  to  seek  a  pension  or  increase  of  pen- 
sion either  under  the  general  laws  or  by  special  act,  less  by  a  positive 
sense  of  legal  title  and  desert,  or  of  injustice  suffered,  than  by  a  compari- 
son of  his  own  status  with  that  of  some  one  who  is  in  receipt  of  something 
which  he  has  not.  The  prevailing  formula  in  applications  for  increase 
is  that  the  "  rate  is  not  proportionate  to  that  received  by  other  persons 
for  similar  disabilities,"  and  it  is  probable  that  there  would  be  more 
contentment  among  the  pensioners  if  a  uniform,  even  though  small, 
rate  of  pension  were  allowed  to  all,  than  with  the  present  innumerable 
recognized  rates,  varying  from  one  dollar  to  one  hundred  dollars  a 
month. 

Herein  lies  the  chief  argument  against  the  allowance  of  pension  or 
increase  of  pension  by  special  act,  as  well  as  the  reason  for  the  enor- 
mously increasing  demand  for  that  species  of  benefaction.  The  special 
act  is,  of  necessity,  personal,  discriminating,  and  partial,  and  as  such 
provokes  a  feeling  of  resentment  in  the  minds  of  those  who,  equally 
deserving,  have  not  the  acquaintance,  the  influence,  or  the  knowledge 
of  "  ways  and  means  "  requisite  to  secure  similar  benefits.  Probably 
the  most  meritorious  cases  have  not  received  the  promptest  attention 
in  the  private  legislation  of  the  past;  and  as  merit  is  proverbially 
modest,  the  most  deserving  perhaps  never  come  to  the  attention  of 
Congress  at  all,  and  hence  the  feeling  which  is  unquestionably  grow- 
ing, among  the  soldiers  and  worthy  beneficiaries  of  the  general  pen- 
sion laws  especially,  that  every  increase  of  pension  allowed  by  special 
act  of  Congress  is  a  mark  of  personal  favoritism  and  an  unjust  dis- 
crimination against  every  pensioner  who  is  not  so  fortunate  as  to  have 
his  cause  espoused  by  some  influential  man. 

One  interesting  fact  appears  from  the  table  given  in  the  foot-note, 
namely,  that  during  the  late  war,  and  to  some  extent  during  the  War 
of  1812,  the  granting  of  special  pensions  was  noticeably  reduced. 
From  1811  to  1815,  covering  the  period  of  the  War  of  1812,  there 
were  only  three  special  acts;  from  1861  to  1863  only  fifteen,  and  from 
1863  to  1865  only  twenty-nine,  to  be  followed  at  once  by  139  and  292. 
During  these  great  crises  the  attention  of  Congress  was  necessarily 
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centred  on  matters  of  public  interest  to  the  exclusion  of  those  personal 
and  private.  Can  it  be  that  private  legislation  is  a  form  of  mischief 
found  for  idle  hands  to  do? 

An  extreme  position  on  any  disputed  question  is  likely  to  prove 
untenable,  and  here  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  a  legitimate,  but 
limited,  field  for  the  allowance  of  pension  by  special  act.  The  state- 
ment that  all  rules  have  their  exceptions  is  true,  though  trite,  and  it  is 
obvious  that  no  general  law  could  be  framed  which  would  invariably 
give  relief  to  the  deserving  and  exclude  the  unworthy.  Kecognizing 
this  fact  after  an  experience  of  nearly  forty  years,  Congress  passed  the 
joint  resolution  of  May  29,  1830,  already  quoted,  in  order  that  the 
worthy  persons  excluded  might,  in  a  systematic  manner,  be  brought  to 
the  attention  of  Congress,  rather  than  that  the  claimant's  whim  or  failure 
of  satiety  should  transfer  the  adjudication  of  his  claim  for  pension 
from  the  proper  bureau  to  a  most  inadequate  tribunal.  That  the  proper 
field  of  the  special  act  is  a  limited  one  may  well  be  assumed  from  the 
fact  that  the  first  twenty  Congresses,  legislating  for  those  who  had 
borne  the  hardships  of  two  great  wars,  enacted  only  one  hundred  and 
seven,  an  average  of  five  for  each  Congress.  The  next  twenty  Con- 
gresses show  an  average  of  eighty.  For  the  next  ten  Congresses  the 
average  is  four  hundred  and  eighty-nine.  What  is  the  cause  of  this 
enormous  increase?  Is  it  that  the  general  laws  for  this  period  were 
mean  and  niggardly  or  strict  and  technical,  so  that  few  could  get 
their  deserts  through  the  regular  channels  and  many  were  thus  forced 
to  appeal  to  Congress?  Let  the  489,725  pensioners  on  the  rolls  on 
June  30, 1889,  following  the  adjournment  of  the  Fiftieth  Congress,  an- 
swer. And  what  shall  we  say  of  the  fourteen  hundred  bills  passed  by 
the  Fifty-first  Congress,  about  three  times  the  average  of  the  ten  pre- 
ceding Congresses,  and  that,  too,  in  face  of  the  fact  that  before  its  legis- 
lative days  had  half  expired  the  act  of  June  27,  1890,  had  become  a 
law,  extending  to  hundreds  of  thousands  by  general  enactment  new 
or  additional  benefits? 

Were  the  provisions  of  the  general  laws  from  June  27,  1890,  to 
the  close  of  the  Fifty-first  Congress  so  circumscribed  that  worthy 
claimants  by  the  thousand  were  forced  to  seek  relief  through  other  chan- 
nels? Let  the  676,160  pensioners  on  the  rolls  on  June  30,  1891,  to- 
gether with  the  960,000  names  on  the  rolls  on  April  15,  1893,  and  the 
$165,000,000  appropriated  by  the  last  Congress  for  the  ensuing  year 
be  the  answer. 

Existing  laws  are  so  ample  that  one  may  well  wonder  what  kinds 
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of  pension  claims  are  presented  in  these  private  bills ;  what  meritori- 
ous service  done  or  what  peculiar  hardships  undergone  the  claimants 
urge  to  justify  the  benefits  invoked.  Of  twenty-one  hundred  bills 
before  the  Committee  on  Invalid  Pensions  in  the  Fifty-second  Con- 
gress, three  hundred  and  thirty-two  asked  for  increase  of  pension  to 
soldiers  already  pensioned ;  three  hundred  and  twenty  were  to  pension 
civilian  employees  and  others  not  regularly  mustered  into  the  military 
service  of  the  United  States ;  one  hundred  and  forty-six  contained  no 
sufficient  data  to  identify  the  claims  in  the  Pension  Bureau;  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-one  sought  to  interfere  with  claims  not  yet  adjudicated 
by  the  Pension  Bureau ;  one  hundred  and  seventeen  were  erroneously 
referred  to  that  committee ;  one  hundred  and  ten  were  to  grant  pen- 
sions to  soldiers'  mothers  not  pensionable  under  the  general  laws ;  one 
hundred  and  four  to  grant  pensions  to  women  who  had  by  re-marriage 
forfeited  the  pension  once  granted  them  as  widows ;  one  hundred  and 
two  to  increase  the  pension  of  widows  already  pensioned.  Besides 
these  there  were  bills  for  army  nurses,  step-mothers,  step-fathers,  foster- 
mothers,  children  over  sixteen  years  of  age,  soldiers  who  had  deserted, 
women  not  legally  married  to  soldiers,  women  who  had  been  divorced 
from  their  soldier-husbands,  soldiers  who  had  served  less  than  ninety 
days,  and  soldiers  not  disabled  from  any  cause. 

In  two  instances  where  a  bill  was  introduced  to  pension  the  sup- 
posed widow  of  a  soldier  who  had  long  since  disappeared  and  long 
been  mourned  as  dead,  it  was  discovered  that  the  elusive  consort  was 
still  living  and  had  applied  for  pension,  and  his  post-office  address 
was  accordingly  furnished  to  his  erstwhile  disconsolate  widow ! 

Thomas  Fletcher  Dennis. 


WRITERS  IN  THE  MAY  FORUM. 


Bishop  John  H.  Vincent  {Tlie  Pope  in  Washington) ,  born  in  Alabama  in 
1832,  was  ordained  deacon  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  1855,  and  elder 
in  1857.  He  was  elected  in  the  General  Conference  of  1868  corresponding  secretary 
of  the  Methodist  Sunday  School  Union  and  the  Tract  Society,  and  in  1888  was 
elected  a  Bishop.  In  1873,  with  Lewis  Miller,  of  Akron,  Ohio,  he  projected  the 
famous  Chautauqua  Assembly.     He  has  written  several  books. 

Mr.  Leonard  Woolsey  Bacon  {An  American  Viceroy  from  the  Vatican) , 
was  graduated  from  Yale  in  1850,  and  studied  theology  at  Andover  and  Yale,  and 
medicine  at  Yale,  receiving  his  degree  in  1855.  He  served  as  pastor  of  Con- 
gregational or  Presbyterian  churches  in  several  cities  and  afterward  spent  five 
years  in  Europe,  returning  in  1877.  He  has  published,  besides  pamphlets  and 
musical  compositions,  "The  Vatican  Council,"  and  other  books,  as  well  as  trans- 
lations from  the  French  and  German. 

Dr.  James  F.  Loughlin  {Rome  a  True  Ally  of  the  Republic),  was  born  at 
Auburn,  N.  Y.,  in  1851.  He  received  most  of  his  early  education  in  the  paro- 
chial and  public  schools  at  Toledo,  Ohio.  After  a  year  in  the  Niagara  Uni- 
versity he  studied  at  the  College  of  the  Propaganda  in  Rome,  where  he  was 
ordained  in  1874.  He  is  now  Chancellor  of  the  Arch-Diocese  of  Philadelphia ; 
Associate  Editor,  under  Archbishop  Ryan,  of  the  "  American  Catholic  Review," 
and  Director  of  the  Catholic  Chautauqua. 

Mr.  George  Kennan  {The  Russian  Extradition  Treaty)  was  born  in  Ohio 
in  1845.  In  1864,  he  made  a  journey  to  Kamtchatka.  As  a  telegraph  ex- 
plorer, in  1865-68,  he  spent  three  years  in  constant  travel  in  Northern  Siberia  ; 
in  1870-71  he  explored  extensively  in  the  Caucasus,  and  in  1885-80  he  travelled 
15,000  miles  through  Northern  Russia  and  Siberia  to  investigate  the  Russian 
exile-system,  visiting  all  the  convict -prisons  and  mines  within  a  large  area. 
He  is  perhaps  the  foremost  living  authority  on  Siberia  outside  of  that  country. 

Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams  {Mr.  Cleveland's  Tasks  and  Opportunities), 
born  in  Boston  in  1835,  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1856,  and  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1858.  He  won  the  rank  of  Brigadier- General  of  Volunteers  by  his  services 
in  the  Civil  War.  He  has  since  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  railway  interests. 
In  18G9  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Railroad  Commissioners  of 
Massachusetts,  and  iu  1884  was  elected  president  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad, 
He  has  published  several  books. 

Dr.  John  Shaw  Billings  {Municipal  Sanitation :  Defects  in  American 
Cities),  born  in  Switzerland  County,  Ind.,  in  1838  was  graduated  from  the 
Miami  University  in  1857,  and  from  the  Ohio  Medical  College  at  Cincinnati  in 
1860.  He  became  Medical  Inspector  for  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  and  latei- 
Librarian  of  the  Surgeon- General's  Office  in  Washington.  In  1880,  he  was 
made  president  of  the  American  Public  Health  Association.  He  is  the  author 
of  many  important  official  medical  publications, 
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Mr.  Aldace  F.  Walker  {Recent  Labor  Rulings  by  Federal  Courts),  was 
born  in  Vermont,  rose  to  the  colonelcy  of  a  regiment  from  his  State  during  the 
war,  and  on  his  retui-n  home  became  a  lawyer.  He  was  elected  to  the  legisla- 
ture, and  gave  special  attention  to  railroad  matters.  In  1887  he  was  appointed 
by  President  Cleveland  a  member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and 
subsequently  resigned  to  become  chairman  of  the  commissioners  of  the  Western 
Traffic  Association. 

Col.  Carroll  D.  Wright  (Compulsory  Arbitratioyi  an  Impossible  Remedy) , 
born  in  1840,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1865.  He  served  in  the  State  senate  of 
Massachusetts  in  1871-72 ;  was  Chief  of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics  of 
Labor  from  1873  to  1888,  was  appointed  in  1880  supervisor  of  the  United  States 
census  in  Massachusetts  and  in  1885  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  at 
Washington,  a  post  he  still  holds,  and  has  filled  many  other  public  offices. 

Mr.  Frank  Basil  Tracy  {Menacing  Socialism  in  the  Western  States) ,  was 
bom  in  Iowa.  He  was  graduated  from  the  State  University  of  Iowa  in  1888, 
and  immediately  entered  journalism,  connecting  himself  with  several  Iowa 
papers  and  becoming  an  editorial  writer  for  the  "  Omaha  Bee, "  and  special 
Western  correspondent  for  other  leading  newspapers.  In  these  positions  he  has 
prosecuted  a  thorough  study  of  western  social  and  political  movements. 

Major  John  W.  Powell  {Are  our  Indians  Becoming  Extinct?) ,  was  born  in 
1834,  and  served  with  distinction  in  the  Civil  War.  In  1865  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  geology  in  Illinois  Universities.  In  1868  he  organized  and  accompanied 
a  party  for  exploring  the  cailon  of  the  Colorado.  He  was  largely  instrumental 
in  the  organization  of  the  United  States  geological  survey,  of  which  he  has 
been  Director  since  1881,  and  was  the  first  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology. 
He  was  also  president  of  the  Anthropological  Society  of  Washington  from  1879 
to  1888,  and  is  an  officer  or  member  of  many  scientific  societies. 

Mrs.  Ellen  H.  Richards  {Scientific  Cooking -Studies  in  the  New  England 
Kitcheri),  after  gradu:iting  from  Vassar  College,  adopted  chemistry  as  a  pro- 
fession and  entered  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  She  was  the  first 
woman  student  at  that  institution,  and  is  now  the  head  of  its  Department  of 
Household  Chemistry.  She  is  the  founder  of  the  New  England  Kitchen  at  Boston. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Rice  {The  Public  Schools  of  Minneapolis,  and  Others),  born  in 
Philadelphia  in  1857,  was  graduated  at  the  New  York  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  in  1881.  He  took  a  course  of  psychology  and  pedagogy  at  the  universi- 
ties of  Jena  and  Leipsic,  after  which  he  studied  the  school-work  of  various 
European  countries.  Dr.  Rice,  in  the  service  of  The  Forum,  has  visited  the 
public  schools  in  thirty-six  cities,  spending  every  school-hour  in  school-rooms, 
making  investigations  on  which  these  papers  are  based. 

Mr.  Thomas  Fletcher  Dennis  {Anomalies  of  our  Private  Pension  System) , 
born  in  1861,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1884,  and  has  since  served  in  various 
capacities  in  the  Pension  Bureau.  He  was  detailed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  as  special  assistant  to  the  Committee  on  Invalid  Pensions  of  the  Llld. 
Congress,  and  was  designated  by  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives  as 
Clerk  of  the  Committee  to  codify  the  pension  laws. 


'Tlie     p'omiii. 


JUNE,  1893. 


GKAYE    OBSTACLES   TO   HAWAIIAN   ANNEXATION. 

A  SHORT  time  ago  the  country  was  excited  by  tlie  announcement 
that  the  royal  government  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  had  been  over- 
thrown by  a  revolution ;  that  a  provisional  government  had  been  set 
up;  that  that  government  had  at  once  been  acknowledged  by  the 
American  Minister,  who  would  appear  to  have  given  it  important 
moral  support  by  causing  marines  to  be  landed  from  an  American 
war-ship  on  an  assumption  that  they  were  needed  for  protecting  the 
lives  and  property  of  American  citizens,  and  that  the  provisional 
government  had  appointed  a  commission  to  proceed  at  once  to  Wash- 
ington and  tender  the  annexation  of  the  islands  to  the  United  States. 
The  information  was  startling  for  several  reasons. 

A  peaceful  state  of  things  had  existed  for  a  long  time  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands.  The  people  there  indeed  were  peaceful  in  their 
characteristics.  They  were  a  people  that  in  a  measure  had  been 
trained  by  ourselves.  Some  of  our  citizens  had  taken  satisfaction  in 
calling  the  attention  of  the  world  to  the  condition  of  these  islands  as 
a  gratifying  illustration  of  the  great  success  and  usefulness  of  the 
missionary  efforts  put  forth  from  the  United  States  for  the  con- 
version of  the  world.  American  missionaries  had  been  pioneers 
in  the  work  that  had  in  a  very  short  time  converted  the  whole 
of  the  barbarous  race  of  cannibals  who  were  found  native  on  these 
islands  to  the  Christian  faith,  and  brought  them  from  savagery  to 
the  taking  up  of  peaceful  occupations  and  the  cultivation  of 
the  arts  and,  to  a  large  extent,  the  adoption  of  the  customs  of 
civilized  life.     It  was   the   most    striking    illustration    perhaps    in 
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the  history  of  the  world,  of  a  people  being  brought  almost  im- 
mediately out  of  savagery  by  the  teaching  of  the  doctrines  of 
Christ,  and  elevated  to  a.  condition  in  which  it  would  be  proper  to 
recognize  them  as  a  member  of  the  family  of  civilized  nations. 
Friendly  relations  were  shortly  established  with  them  by  leading 
commercial  countries;  they  welcomed  immigration  especially  from 
the  United  States,  and  many  enterprising  people  settled  among  them 
and  found  opportunities  in  the  cultivation  of  their  lands,  in  the  rais- 
ing of  tropical  fruits,  and  especially  in  the  production  of  sugar,  for  the 
acquisition  of  great  wealth.  People  came  from  other  countries  also, — 
from  China  and  Japan  large  numbers  who  have  settled  there  with  the 
expectation  of  making  it  their  permanent  home.  The  government 
of  the  country  has  been  monarchical  but  seems  to  have  been  satisfac- 
tory to  the  natives,  who  had  been  given  some  participation  in  it,  and 
it  was  the  proposed  withdrawal  by  the  reigning  monarch  of  popular 
participation  in  the  government  that  was  supposed  to  have  furnished 
ground  for  the  revolution  which  the  provisional  government  pro- 
fessed to  have  completely  effected. 

The  first  thing  specially  noticeable  in  this  offer  of  the  islands  to 
our  country  is  the  fact  that  no  attempt  whatever  seems  to  have  been 
made  to  ascertain  the  wishes  of  the  native  population  upon  the  sub- 
ject, or  of  any  one  else,  except  those  who  participated  in  the  revolu- 
tion. It  is  what  those  composing  it  designate  a  provisional  govern- 
ment that  comes  to  make  us  the  offer. 

A  provisional  government  is  supposed  to  be  a  government  de  facto 
for  the  time  being ;  a  government  that  in  some  emergency  is  set  up 
to  preserve  order;  to  continue  the  relations  of  the  people  it  acts  for 
with  foreign  nations  until  there  shall  be  time  and  opportunity  for 
the  creation  of  a  permanent  government.  It  is  not  in  general  sup- 
230sed  to  have  authority  beyond  that  of  a  mere  temporary  nature 
resulting  from  some  great  necessity,  and  its  authority  is  limited  to 
the  necessity.  When  therefore  a  commission  starts  out  immediately 
upon  the  creation  of  a  Provisional  Government,  to  offer  its  country 
as  a  gift  to  a  foreign  nation,  the  very  title  of  the  government  seems 
to  negative  its  authority.  It  is  offering  to  give  away  what  it  merely 
for  the  time  being  is  authorized  to  preserve  and  protect,  and  the  first 
feeling  is  that  there  must  be  something  here  to  put  the  nation  to 
which  the  offer  is  made  upon  its  guard  against  having  such  dealings 
with  the  commission  as  shall  be  of  a  nature  to  imply  recognition  of 
its  legitimacy. 
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But  in  this  case  it  is  said  tliat  tlie  Provisional  Government  was 
formed  only  for  tlie  purpose  of  bringing  about  the  annexation ;  that 
annexation  is  its  mission ;  to  that  its  power  we  are  to  understand  is 
limited.  How  it  got  authority  for  this  purpose  and  how  the  limita- 
tion was  fixed  to  that  authority  are  not  explained.  The  desire  of 
the  people  in  the  premises  was  not  expressed,  nor  was  it  called  for. 
The  facts  as  they  are  presented  to  us  appear  to  be,  that  persons  of 
foreign  birth  resident  in  the  islands  took  possession  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  immediately  started  to  make  a  tender  of  the  islands  to  a 
foreign  nation.  Their  acts  in  organizing  themselves  into  a  Provis- 
ional Governmelit  would  indicate  to  the  natives,  until  they  were 
explained  by  further  acts  or  by  public  announcements,  nothing  more 
than  that  they  were  resisting  and  overturning  the  native  government 
because  of  its  retrogressive  course,  and  the  legitimate  and  natural 
inference  would  be  that  their  powers  would  be  laid  aside  when  a  per- 
manent government  on  the  proper  basis  should  be  organized  by  gen- 
eral action  of  the  people. 

The  Provisional  Government  avers  with  some  positiveness  that 
its  action  in  offering  to  transfer  the  islands  to  the  United  States  is  in 
conformity  to  the  will  of  the  majority  of  the  people ;  but  if  such  is 
the  fact  it  seems  a  great  error  in  policy  that  it  took  no  steps  to  ascer- 
tain that  will  so  that  the  grounds  for  its  confidence  might  be  made 
known  to  the  American  people.  The  great  haste  in  making  the  offer 
suggests  a  doubt  whether  the  confidence  in  the  claim  is  as  complete 
as  is  professed.  The  United  States  Minister  either  voluntarily  or  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  Provisional  Government,  but  without  the 
slightest  authority,  declared  a  protectorate  of  the  islands  by  the 
United  States,  but  what  it  was  intended  to  protect  them  against  un- 
less it  was  the  people  themselves  whom  the  Provisional  Government 
assumed  to  represent,  is  not  apparent.  No  foreign  nation  was  inter- 
fering or  was  showing  any  desire  to  interfere.  President  Harrison 
immediately  disowned  the  protectorate  when  it  became  known,  but 
the  Minister,  still  without  authority,  floated  the  national  flag  of  the 
United  States  above  the  government  building  at  Honolulu,  and  the 
Provisional  Government  thereby  still  continued  to  have  the  moral 
support  which  had  assisted  in  its  establishment  at  first.  When  the 
removal  of  the  flag  was  ordered,  it  seemed  to  be  necessary  for  the 
Provisional  Government  to  make  careful  provisions  for  putting  down 
by  force  any  expression  of  opposition  to  its  action  on  the  part  of 
those  who  did  not  favor  it. 
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This  distant  country,  then,  seems  to  be  offered  to  the  United  States 
by  what  is  at  most  q>  pro  tempore  government,  which,  in  making  the 
offer,  does  not  present  the  evidences  that  prove  it  to  have  the  sup- 
port of  the  majority  of  the  people.  The  number  supporting  the  offer 
may  or  may  not  be  a  majority;  we  do  not  know.  The  foreigners 
settled  in  the  islands  with  the  privileges  of  citizenship  are  few  in 
number  as  compared  with  the  native  population,  who  were  not  con- 
sulted, but  it  is  foreigners  who  effected  the  revolution;  and  even 
they,  as  we  now  learn,  are  not  unanimous  in  desiring  the  transfer. 

A  strong  effort  was  made  to  accomplish  the  annexation  before  the 
people  of  the  islands  could  even  be  heard  upon  the  subject,  and  it 
seemed  to  have  been  taken  for  granted  by  a  large  portion  of  our  peo- 
ple that  there  was  something  unpatriotic  in  raising  any  question  of 
propriety  or  justice  in  declaring  the  immediate  annexation  which  the 
commission  offered;  as  if  patriotism  could  justify  a  public  wrong  to 
a  friendly  people. 

The  islands  were  very  rich,  it  was  said.  "We  wanted  them  for  a 
naval  station.  We  needed  them  in  the  event  of  a  war  with  Great 
Britain  or  with  any  other  of  the  great  naval  powers  of  the  world ;  if 
we  did  not  take  them  Great  Britain  would,  to  our  immense  disadvan- 
tage, and  so  on.  The  commissioners  were  ready  to  assent  to  any 
terms  that  should  be  demanded,  and  there  was  importance  in  imme- 
diate action  before  there  could  be  opportunity  for  thwarting  the  pro- 
posed measure  in  the  interests  of  some  foreign  nation.  It  was  a  case 
for  the  application  of  the  maxim,  "  In  time  of.  peace  prepare  for 
war, "  for  it  was  precisely  in  the  event  of  war  that  these  islands  were 
to  be  of  special  value  to  us. 

Now  how  far  the  United  States  should  be  moved  by  an  appeal  to 
this  maxim,  "  In  time  of  peace  prepare  for  war, "  is  a  question  to 
which  patriots  as  well  as  philanthropists  are  likely  hereafter  to  give 
some  attention.  It  is  a  maxim  that  comes  to  us  from  barbarous 
times,  and  at  the  present  time  is  being  made  use  of  in  such  manner 
as  to  grind  the  people  of  leading  states  of  Europe  into  the  dust. 
Immense  armies  and  immense  navies  are  created  as  the  necessary 
preparation  for  war,  and  maintained  at  enormous  expense  at  all 
times,  in  order  that  they  may  be  ready  for  immediate  use  in  case  of 
hostilities  springing  up  with  some  foreign  nation.  Their  very  exist- 
ence is  a  menace  to  the  peace  of  the  world ;  the  more  powerful  are 
the  armies  and  navies  of  leading  nations,  the  greater  the  liability  to 
destructive  conflicts.     The  United  States  is  now  sufficiently  strong 
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to  expect  tliat  its  rights  will  be  regarded  and  its  interests  respected 
by  other  nations  without  this  crushing  expenditure  for  possible  wars, 
and  its  people  may  well  question  whether  the  true  rendering  of  the 
maxim  is  not,  "  In  time  of  peace  prepare  against  war, "  and  whether 
this  does  not  demand  the  establishing  of  such  relations  with  foreign 
countries  and  making  such  provision  for  the  settlement  of  disputes 
peacefully  as  will  reduce  the  danger  of  war  to  a  minimum.  And 
then  in  the  case  of  these  islands  they  may  well  inquire  further 
whether,  situated  as  they  are,  two  thousand  miles  away,  they  will 
not  in  our  hands  constitute  an  element  of  weakness  rather  than  of 
strength  in  case  of  a  war  with  Great  Britain,  or  any  other  great  naval 
power,  unless  we  proceed  at  once  to  create  a  navy  as  great  as  that 
which  could  at  the  beginning  of  a  war  be  hurled  by  our  antagonist 
against  them. 

Questions  like  these  are  raised.  But  they  are  questions  of  policy, 
and  as  such  will  be  left  for  others  to  discuss.  What  we  are  con- 
cerned with  now  are  the  questions  whether  the  Provisional  Grovern- 
ment  is  shown  to  possess  delegated  power  to  propose  and  whether  the 
United  States  has  constitutional  power  to  accept  the  annexation  of 
these  islands.  We  speak  of  it  all  the  while  as  the  annexation  of  the 
islands  to  the  United  States;  the, addition  of  a  smaller  to  a  greater, 
as  it  in  fact  would  be ;  but  the  question  of  power  involved  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  that  it  would  be  if  it  were  proposed  to  annex  any 
other  independent  country  in  the  world  to  the  United  States ;  Russia, 
for  instance,  or  France. 

The  government  of  Hawaii  is  that  of  an  independent  country, 
recognized  as  a  member  of  the  family  of  nations,  and,  in  point  of 
international  law,  the  equal  of  any  other  nation.  If  we  annex  it, 
it  will  be  because  an  independent  nation  consents  to  be  annexed.  It 
may  be  on  terms  that  will  assume  the  existence  of  a  certain  inferi- 
ority, but  these  will  be  created  by  the  treaty  of  annexation  itself. 
The  treaty  will  be  the  law  that  will  govern  thereafter.  Apparently 
it  is  expected  that  these  islands  will  be  taken  in  as  an  outlying  col- 
ony of  the  United  States, — not  as  a  territory  of  the  sort  we  now 
possess  and  govern, — and  not,  so  far  as  we  are  notified,  with  any 
expectation  that  they  are  to  be  by  and  by  accepted  as  one  of  the 
states  of  the  American  Union.  Government  as  a  colony  is  what  it  is 
said  those  proposing  the  annexation  would  prefer. 

Now  outlying  colonies  are  not  within  the  contemplation  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  at  all.     The  structure  of  govern- 
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ment  created  under  it  never  had  in  view  such  colonies,  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  would  never  have  consented  to  provide  for 
our  holding  them.  Our  government  is  not  suited  to  that  purpose. 
The  proposal  that  we  should  vie  with  England  and  France  and  Ger- 
many in  establishing  colonies  in  distant  quarters  of  the  globe  would 
now  be  scouted  at  once  by  the  people  and  by  Congress  as  being  al- 
together foreign  to  our  institutions.  We  are  asked  to  accept  this 
proposed  transfer  as  something  possessing  peculiar  attractions;  as 
having  a  special  value  to  our  country ;  but  when  we  take  it  we  must 
understand  that  we  establish  a  precedent,  the  leading  of  which  it  will 
be  impossible  to  foresee.  What  we  can  see  clearly  is  that  it  will  be 
a  precedent  to  justify  the  acquiring  of  outside  colonies  hereafter  in 
any  part  of  the  world.  We  must  further  understand  that  if  what  is 
proposed  can  be  done  under  the  treaty -making  power,  then  peculiar 
provisions  can  be  inserted  in  treaties  of  annexation,  the  nature  of 
which  and  the  extent  to  which  they  will  modify  our  existing  institu- 
tions, will  depend  upon  the  prudence  and  wisdom  of  those  who  act 
for  us  in  making  the  treaties.  In  the  case  of  annexation  of  indepen- 
dent countries,  the  differences  between  them  are  likely  to  require 
assent  to  terms  that,  to  some  extent  at  least,  will  be  in  the  nature 
of  compromise.  Each  country  must  yield  something;  and  any  yield- 
ing is  likely  to  have  some  bearing  on  established  institutions, — a 
bearing  perhaps  seeming  to  be  immaterial  at  the  time,  but  which 
nevertheless  may  stand  as  justification  for  something  more  important 
at  some  other  time. 

In  the  proposed  treaty  in  this  instance,  it  is  understood,  was  a 
special  provision  in  regard  to  the  large  Chinese  colony,  which  was  to 
preclude  its  members  passing  from  the  islands  into  other  parts  of  the 
United  States.  Assuming  this  provision  to  be  valid  and  effectual, 
would  not  the  treaty,  as  to  any  persons  of  Chinese  descent  who  are 
born  in  the  islands  and  who  might  therefore  be  citizens,  be  laying 
down  a  rule  repugnant  to  the  provision  of  the  constitution  which 
undertakes  to  make  the  rights  of  citizens  the  same  everywhere? 
And  if  so  would  the  treaty  be  nevertheless  valid  even  in  this  par- 
ticular? 

Should  an  offer  by  and  by  be  made  of  the  annexation  of  Spain  to 
the  United  States  by  some  provisional  government  set  up  there  for 
the  sole  and  only  purpose  of  such  annexation,  perhaps  we  might  be 
required  to  assent  by  way  of  compromise  to  some  provision  which 
would  save  to  the  Spaniards  some  of  their  existing  institutions  re- 
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pugnant  to  our  own  as  a  condition  to  the  union,  and  the  treaty  being 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  ovir  country  would  be  expected  to 
observe  that  condition  permanently.  This  may  seem  an  absurd  sug- 
gestion, but  when  we  enter  upon  the  business  of  annexation,  we  have 
no  right  to  expect  that  independent  nations  are  to  come  and  offer 
themselves  to  us  with  the  free  abandonment  at  the  same  time  of 
all  the  special  peculiarities  in  their  institutions,  some  of  them  per- 
haps the  inheritance  of  ages. 

This  proposed  treaty  is  not  only  one  that  will  constitute  a  pre- 
cedent for  uniting  ourselves  to  any  country  on  the  globe,  but  it  is  one 
that  will  justify  our  annexing  other  countries  regardless  of  the  differ- 
ences of  race  and  of  the  discordant  elements  that  might  be  brought 
into  the  Union  by  the  act.  The  people  to  be  brought  in  in  this  case 
are  for  the  most  part  people  of  colored  races  with  habits  and  ideas 
very  different  from  our  own,  and  a  very  considerable  portion  of  them 
belong  to  a  race  which  we  are  endeavoring  at  this  time,  with  but  little 
regard  to  justice  or  to  treaty  obligations,  to  exclude  as  far  as  possible 
from  our  country.  The  commissioners  who  come  here  understand 
very  well  our  repugnance  to  have  them  among  us,  and  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  they  are  ready  to  make  a  special  provision  for  confining 
them  to  the  islands,  though  the  very  act  of  doing  so  will  raise  a 
serious  question  of  constitutional  right. 

It  is  perfectly  manifest  that  unless  we  are  to  treat  the  American 
and  English  settlers  upon  the  islands  as  persons  entitled  to  establish 
for  themselves  institutions  at  will,  regardless  of  the  wishes  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  people,  we  cannot  for  a  moment  sanction  what  is  pro- 
posed ;  but  if  we  make  the  recognition  and  give  effect  to  their  will 
by  receiving  the  proposed  gift,  we  are  bringing  incongruous  elements 
into  a  Union  never  framed  to  receive  them,  and  we  are  justifying  an 
extension  of  the  constitution  formed  for  the  government  of  a  Union 
of  harmonious  and  contiguous  states  of  the  North  American  conti- 
nent, so  as  to  bring  under  its  rule  as  a  part  of  that  Union  countries 
inhabited  by  races  radically  different  in  physical  and  also  in  mental 
characteristics  to  those  by  and  for  whom  the  Union  was  established, 
in  whatever  quarter  of  the  globe  we  may  find  them.  The  President 
and  the  Senate  may  pass  upon  the  question  of  such  extension  finally 
and  bind  the  country  for  all  time,  though  the  motives  to  this  action 
may  be  of  a  temporary  nature,  and  possibly  even  partisan. 

It  is  no  light  thing  to  propose  an  action  of  the  government  which 
can  stand  as  a  precedent  for  such  an  application  of  the  treaty-making 
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power,  and  to  undertake  its  justification  under  the  Constitution  on  the 
ground  that  it  antagonizes  no  express  provision  of  that  instrument. 
The  Constitution  was  made  for  the  government  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  not  of  countries  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  It 
was  not  made  and  shaped  for  the  establishment  of  any  colonial  sys- 
tem. It  was  expected  by  its  founders  that  there  would  be  extension 
of  the  United  States ;  that  territory  would  be  held  by  them  which 
would  require  government  under  the  authority  of  Congress,  but  only 
while  in  that  condition  of  immaturity  which  would  naturally  precede 
a  state  of  fitness  for  admission  with  complete  powers  into  the  family 
of  states  then  composing  the  Union ;  and  that  family  of  states  was 
expected  always  to  be  one  American  country,  held  by  one  people, 
with  institutions  harmonious  throughout,  and  as  free  as  possible  from 
all  alliances  with  nations  abroad  except  such  as  should  be  in  the 
nature  of  friendly  intercourse  between  independent  countries. 

The  authority  to  enter  into  treaties  with  foreign  nations  is  con- 
ferred by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  in  a  very  few  and 
entirely  general  words.  There  is  little  more  than  a  specification  of 
those  who  are  to  exercise  it :  "  The  President  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  two-thirds  of  whom  must  concur" ;  and  then 
there  is  in  another  clause  a  provision  that  "  this  constitution  and  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  which  shall  be  made  in  pursuance  thereof, 
and  all  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  u.nder  the  authority  of 
the  United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land." 

It  is  to  be  observed  here  that  no  limitations  whatever  are  made 
in  terms  to  the  treaty -making  power.  In  the  nature  of  things  it  would 
scarcely  be  expected  that  any  should  be  expressed,  because  this  power 
is  one  the  exercise  of  which  may  be  called  for  under  any  imaginable 
circumstances,  and  it  is  always  conceivable  that  a  nation  may  be 
forced  by  external  compulsion  to  assent  by  means  of  it  to  what  it  has 
found  impossible  to  resist.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  time 
has  now  gone  by,  so  far  as  our  country  is  concerned,  when  it  will  be 
possible  for  overwhelming  force  to  compel  submission  by  the  United 
States  to  foreign  dictation ;  but  however  that  may  be,  it  is  sufiicient 
for  our  present  purposes  to  say  that  the  power  is  to  be  construed  pre- 
cisely as  if  no  such  possibility  existed ;  and  if  the  emergency  ever 
occurs  that  shall  force  upon  the  nation  submission  to  anything  not 
contemplated  in  the  ordinary  exercise  of  the  treaty-making  power,  the 
case  will  then  be  determined  by  the  necessity. 
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In  considering  the  extent  of  the  power,  we  may  assume  as  un- 
questionable that  it  exists  in  the  United  States  as  fully  and  completely 
as  it  exists  in  any  other  independent  nation.  Ko  portion  of  it  is 
retained  by  the  States,  and  it  is  not  contemplated  that  they  shall 
severally  deal  with  foreign  countries  in  diplomatic  intercourse.  But 
though  no  limitations  are  laid  upon  the  power  in  the  national  consti- 
tution, some  exist  in  the  very  nature  of  things  which  the  treaty - 
making  power  must  be  expected  under  all  circumstances  to  respect 
and  observe.  We  say  this  having  in  mind  only  what  we  suppose  to 
be  a  general  rule  applicable  whenever  the  extent  of  the  treaty -making 
authority  of  any  country  comes  in  question;  all  the  conditions  under 
which  it  has  come  into  existence  are  to  be  considered ;  the  racial  and 
other  peculiarities  of  the  people;  what  the  country  is  and  its  situa- 
tion, the  nature  of  established  institutions,  and  so  on,  for  all  these 
are  in  mind  when  the  authority  is  created,  and  in  some  sense  are  of 
its  substance  whatever  may  be  the  words  under  which  it  is  expressed. 

The  constitution  of  a  mountain  republic  and  that  of  a  seafaring 
people  might  possibly  be  expressed  in  the  same  words,  and  yet  the 
statesman  and  the  jurist  see  plainly  in  one  not  only  implied  grants  of 
power  but  implied  limitations  upon  the  exercise  of  delegated  author- 
ity not  discoverable  in  the  other,  because  so  naturally  springing  from 
the  conditions  under  which  the  instruments  respectively  were  estab- 
lished that  written  expression  was  never  thought  of.  Then  the 
treaty -making  power,  whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  government,  if  to 
be  exercised  by  any  subordinate  of  the  sovereign  and  not  by  the 
sovereign  directly,  must  not  set  aside  or  disregard  any  authoritative 
expression  of  the  sovereign  will,  and  it  must  not  do  acts  or  enter  into 
negotiations  that  tend  to  undermine  or  overturn  any  existing  institu- 
tion of  the  country  or  to  change  in  any  particular  the  established 
government.  This  is  only  repeating  in  a  different  form  of  words  that, 
it  must  not  disregard  the  will  of  the  sovereign  power  however  ex- 
pressed. And  applying  this  specially  to  our  own  country,  the  treaty- 
making  power  must  do  nothing  inconsistent  with  any  provision  of  the 
constitution  whether  as  it  concerns  the  general  form  of  government, 
the  perpetuity  of  the  Union,  or  the  protection  of  the  rights  either  of 
states  or  of  individuals.  It  would  be  very  clear,  we  suppose,  that 
by  no  exercise  of  the  treaty -making  power  could  the  President  and 
Senate  deprive  one  state  of  its  equal  representation  with  others  in  the 
senate,  or  its  citizens  of  their  equal  privileges  with  citizens  of  other 
'States,  or  take  away  the  constitutional  right  of  trial  by  jury  from  any 
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class  of  the  people,  or  put  in  force  what  would  be  equivalent  to  ex 
post  facto  legislation,  or  establish  privileged  classes  either  in  existing 
states  or  in  any  new  territory  that  should  be  brought  within  the 
Union. 

When  a  treaty  is  said  to  be  the  supreme  law,  it  is  nevertheless  to 
be  understood  that  the  Constitution,  which  is  the  highest  expression 
of  sovereign  will  and  the  authoritative  representative  of  sovereign 
power  in  the  nation,  in  fixing  limitations  upon  the  exercise  of  author- 
ity under  it  in  regard  to  the  subjects  above  indicated  and  many 
others,  restrains  the  treaty -making  power  quite  as  much  as  any  other. 
If  it  did  not,  and  any  treaty  entered  into  in  due  form  was  in  itself 
necessarily  supreme  law,  a  state  might  possibly  by  the  force  of  it  be 
set  off  from  the  Union  to  another  nation,  or  the  government  might 
gradually  and  imperceptibly  be  overturned  through  a  line  of  precedents 
constituting  what  at  the  time  were  perhaps  not  seen  to  be  encroach- 
ments. But  as  already  said  we  are  to  take  into  account  also  the 
country  for  which  the  Constitution  was  formed,  in  its  physical  and 
other  characteristics :  a  country  made  up  of  states  lying  contiguously, 
populated  almost  exclusively  by  one  European  race,  and  possessing 
certain  territory,  also  contiguous,  and  held  as  a  national  domain,  in 
respect  to  which  the  Congress  which  the  Constitution  provided  for 
was  to  have  power  to  dispose  of  ana  make  all  needful  rules  and  regu- 
lations. The  meaning  of  this  term  had  already  been  indicated  by 
common  action  to  be  that  the  Congress  might  from  time  to  time  pro- 
vide government  for  such  portions  of  the  territory  as  seemed  to  have 
a  population  requiring  it,  which  government  should  at  length  give 
place  to  state  government  created  by  the  people  themselves,  under 
which  they  were  to  be  admitted  into  the  Union  as  members  of  the 
common  family  and  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  others. 

There  is  no  indication  in  the  Constitution  itself  or  in  any  of  the 
actions  or  discussions  which  led  up  to  its  formation,  that  the  people 
of  the  day  contemplated  any  other  condition  of  things  than  a  Union 
composed  of  contiguous  states  made  up  of  people  mainly  of  one  race, 
with  territory  held  in  common  by  them  to  be  governed  under  Con- 
gressional authority  while  on  its  way  through  increasing  population 
to  the  formation  of  other  such  states,  and  to  admission  to  the  Union 
on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  states  Vv^hen  the  proper  maturity 
had  been  reached.  This  was  the  general  plan  of  the  Union,  and  all 
the  terms  of  the  Constitution,  when  applied  to  it,  are  fully  satisfied. 
Anything  proposed  under  the  treaty -making  power  that  if  carried 
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Into  effect  would  change  this  condition  of  things ;  and  especially  any- 
thing that  would  make  of  the  nation  the  ruler  of  outlying  states  or 
colonies  or  territory  not  acquired  with  any  expectation  of  being 
brought  into  the  Union  or  not  capable  of  becoming  harmonious 
members  of  a  family  of  contiguous  states  constituting  together  one 
common  country,  would  seem  to  be  as  much  by  implication  forbidden 
as  would  be  anything  that  directly  antagonized  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  itself. 

It  may  be  well  here  to  direct  attention  briefly  to  the  cases  in 
which  the  treaty -making  power  has  heretofore  been  exercised  in  the 
extension  of  the  national  limits,  that  it  may  be  seen  whether  any 
one  of  them  antagonizes  the  general  ideas  above  expressed,  and 
whether  we  are  confronted  with  precedents  that  can  be  looked  upon 
as  giving  countenance  to  the  idea  that  the  treaty -making  power  is 
subject  to  no  limitations  whatever.  It  is  particularly  for  their  bearing 
as  precedents  that  we  give  them  importance  in  this  connection,  for  a 
bad  precedent  is  always  an  excuse  for  another  when  popular  clamor 
appears  to  demand  it  or  when  party  may  seem  to  have  anything  to 
gain  by  it. 

The  acquisition  of  Louisiana  was  made  memorable  in  a  constitu- 
tional point  of  view  by  the  fact  that  the  President  who  managed  the 
negotiation  and  brought  it  to  a  successful  conclusion  did  not  believe 
that  any  power  existed  under  the  Constitution  for  making  the  pur- 
chase. Mr.  Jefferson  saw  very  clearly  the  vast  importance  of  what 
he  undertook  to  do.  It  would  add  to  the  United  States  a  great  ex- 
tent of  territory  which  was  already  becoming  important  in  order  to 
provide  for  the  emigration  going  on  from  the  existing  states  into  the 
interior.  It  would  rid  us  of  an  undesirable  neighbor  at  the  West. 
It  would  give  us  the  Mississippi  as  a  highway  for  the  commerce  of 
the  interior  with  the  outer  world.  It  would  secure  its  outlet  as  the 
entrepot  of  the  trade  of  the  world  with  our  Western  people ;  and  it 
would  relieve  us  forever  from  the  danger  that  by  and  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  western  territories  would  sever  their  connection  with  the 
Union  and  unite  in  forming  a  great  republic  upon  the  rivers  which 
would  constitute  their  chief  international  highways. 

This  was  the  prize  to  be  attained;  but  the  Constitution,in  his  view, 
had  made  "  no  provision  for  our  holding  foreign  territory  and  still 
less  for  incorporating  foreign  nations  into  our  union. "  Under  the 
circumstances  he  thought  the  emergency  should  be  met  by  first  mak- 
ing the  purchase  and  then  appealing  to  the  nation  "  for  an  additional 
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article  in  the  Constitution,  approving  and  confirming  an  act  wliich. 
the  nation  had  not  previously  authorized. "  He  would  have  had  this 
done  as  quietly  as  possible,  avoiding  public  discussion,  but  "  shutting 
up  the  Constitution  for  some  time"  until  the  purchase  was  made. 
The  Federal  politicians  of  the  day  took  what  advantage  they  might 
of  his  scruples  and  made  all  the  opposition  they  could ;  but  states- 
men like  Hamilton  and  Gouverneur  Morris  refused  to  make  this  a 
mere  partisan  question,  and  while  they  made  light  of  Mr.  Jefferson's 
scruples,  did  all  they  could  to  favor  the  purchase.  That  it  was  an 
act  of  the  highest  wisdom,  no  one  at  this  day  has  the  slightest  doubt, 
and  we  think  we  may  fairly  assume  that  Mr.  Jefferson,  after  it  had 
once  been  accomplished,  felt  but  lightly  the  scruples  he  had  felt  at 
the  outset,  for  when  he  found  that  his  party  did  not  share  in  them, 
he  ceased  to  insist  upon  the  necessity  for  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Every  foot  of  the  territory  acquired  in  the  Louisiana  purchase 
was  not  only  needed  to  provide  for  the  natural  and  inevitable  ex- 
pansion of  the  settlement  then  going  on  in  the  territory  of  the  United 
States,  but  it  also  fitted  perfectly  into  the  American  system;  and  the 
purchase  brought  nothing  of  a  discordant  nature  into  the  existing 
Union.  The  domain  purchased  would  be  formed  into  territories  with 
suitable  governments  as  the  needs  of  its  growing  population  should 
require,  and  these  temtories  would  in  time  become  states.  There 
was  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  a  considerable  settlement  of 
people  of  another  race  from  those  who  had  colonized  the  existing 
states,  but  they  were  Europeans,  and  there  was  no  question  that  in 
time  they  would  become,  as  American  citizens,  an  element  by  no 
means  incongruous  or  undesirable.  There  is  no  ground  whatever  for 
question  that,  had  the  condition  of  things  which  confronted  Mr. 
Jefferson  at  the  time  of  the  Louisiana  purchase  been  foreseen  when 
the  Constitution  was  formed,  the  wisdom  of  leaving  it  to  be  dealt 
with  by  the  government  as  it  was  in  fact  dealt  with  would  have  been 
doubted  by  no  one. 

What  has  been  said  regarding  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana  is 
equally  applicable  to  the  treaty  for  the  annexation  of  Florida.  Here 
again  was  a  case  of  territory  bordering  upon  that  of  the  Union,  in  the 
hands  of  a  foreign  nation,  but  needed  to  provide  for  the  gradual 
expansion  of  the  population  of  the  Union,  and  certain  in  time  to 
become  the  property  of  the  Union  either  peaceably  or  by  the  lawless 
action  of  those  who  would  covet  it  and  who  would  seem  to  the  people 
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of  the  United  States  to  be  its  natural  and  proper  proprietors.  It  was 
purcliased  for  incorporation  into  the  Union  in  the  regular  and  ordi- 
nary way,  and  the  opportunity  was  also  taken  advantage  of  to  extin- 
guish claims  on  the  Pacific  coast  which  were  likely  in  time  to  become 
troublesome.  Everything  that  was  done  in  these  two  cases  tended  to 
perfect  the  work  of  the  founders  of  our  institutions  instead  of  bring- 
ing in  any  element  of  discord  or  incongruity. 

The  case  of  Texas  in  its  main  characteristics  differed  radically 
from  those  of  Louisiana  and  Florida.  Texas  had  been  a  part  of 
Mexico  but  had  declared  its  independence  and  was  endeavoring  to 
maintain  it  by  force  of  arms.  The  United  States  had  recognized  its 
independence  and  its  title  to  a  place  in  the  family  of  nations. 
Mexico,  however,  was  still  asserting  dominion  over  it  and  a  state  of 
quasi  war  existed.  In  the  claim  it  made  to  territory  Texas  had  em- 
braced much  over  which  it  had  never  enforced  its  authority,  so  that 
the  war  to  establish  its  claims  would  not  be  altogether  a  war  of  inde- 
pendence but  in  part  also  a  war  of  conquest.  While  this  was  the 
condition  of  things,  overtures  were  made  for  annexation  to  the  United 
States,  and  Mr.  Tyler,  who  was  then  President,  with  Mr.  Calhoun 
for  his  Secretary  of  State,  was  exceedingly  anxious  that  the  offer  of 
annexation  should  be  accepted,  and  entered  at  once  into  negotiations 
to  that  end.  The  proposed  annexation  was  popular  in  the  United 
States,  though  bitterly  opposed  by  a  strong  party  at  the  north  because 
it  was  believed  to  be  a  movement  in  the  interest  of  slavery  and  having 
for  its  main  purpose  to  aid  in  strengthening  and  perpetuating  that 
institution.  There  were  also  many  who  opposed  it  as  unjust  to  Mexico, 
and  who  said  with  entire  justice  that  annexation  would  be  equivalent 
to  the  making  of  war  upon  that  country,  for  if  Texas  was  annexed, 
it  must  be  taken  with  the  boundaries  claimed  by  it,  and  those  boun- 
daries must  be  defended. 

The  treaty  of  annexation  was  readily  made,  and  was  submitted 
by  the  President  to  the  Senate  accompanied  by  a  message  in  which  it 
was  assumed  that  by  the  mere  entering  into  the  treaty  on  his  part,  it 
had  devolved  upon  him  to  see  that  the  territory — by  which  was 
understood  not  merely  that  which  Texas  had  subjected  to  its  domin- 
ion, but  all  that  it  claimed — was  to  be  protected  in  the  interest  of  the 
United  States;  and  he  sent  troops  forward  for  this  purpose.  The 
forwarding  of  the  troops  tended  of  course  to  strengthen  the  cause  of 
Texas  as  against  Mexico,  and  under  the  circumstances  could  only  be 
considered  as  an  unfriendly  act  toward   that  power.     The  Senate, 
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however,  wlien  the  treaty  was  brought  to  a  vote,  refused  to  ratify  it 
by  a  vote  of  nearly  two  to  one.  The  motives  to  this  action  on  the 
part  of  different  Senators  were  not  in  all  cases  the  same.  Opposition 
to  slavery  had  influenced  some,  but  the  obvious  injustice  to  Mexico 
and  the  patent  fact  that  by  annexing  Texas  we  should  take  up  at 
once  a  quarrel  with  that  country,  which  in  part  at  least  would  be 
founded  in  injustice,  had  been  effectual  with  some  others. 

Immediately  on  the  treaty  being  rejected,  Mr.  Tyler  sent  a  com- 
munication to  Congress  upon  the  subject  in  which  it  was  suggested 
that  Congress  take  up  the  matter  now  and  either  by  law  or  by  joint 
resolution  make  provision  of  its  own  for  the  annexation  of  the  country 
whose  people  desired  to  enter  the  Union.  A  joint  resolution  for  this 
purpose  was  passed  by  the  lower  house  at  once,  but  when  it  was  sent 
to  the  Senate,  there  was  hesitation  about  concurrence.  There  seems 
to  be  no  question  that  a  majority  of  the  Senate,  perhaps  two -thirds 
of  the  whole  number,  were  in  favor  of  annexing  Texas  to  the  United 
States  if  it  could  be  done  honorably  and  without  taking  a  war  upon 
the  hands  of  our  own  people ;  a  war  which  would  obviously  be  unjust 
to  a  country  with  which  at  the  time  we  had  no  quarrel. 

While  the  matter  was  pending  in  the  Senate,  there  was  added  to  the 
joint  resolution,  with  the  approval  of  Mr.  Benton,  who  had  opposed 
the  treaty,  a  provision  for  the  opening  anew  of  negotiations  upon 
the  subject,  the  purpose  being  to  negotiate  not  merely  with  Texas  but 
with  Mexico  as  well,  in  order  that  the  annexation,  if  accomplished  at 
all,  might  be  brought  about  with  the  good-will  of  the  other  country 
concerned.  The  resolution  as  thus  amended  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  and  went  back  to  the  House  for  concurrence. 

As  adopted,  the  joint  resolution  left  it  with  the  President  to 
accept  either  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  methods  for  effecting  annex- 
ation as  he  should  prefer,  Mr.  Benton,  however,  having  first  been 
assured  by  the  intimate  friends  of  the  President,  who  was  then  in  the 
last  days  of  his  term,  that  a  commission  for  annexation  should  be 
sent  forward  with  powers  to  negotiate, — Mr.  Benton  very  likely 
himself  expecting  to  be  one  of  the  commissioners. 

Instead  of  that  being  done,  Mr.  Tyler,  on  the  third  day  before  his 
term  expired,  sent  forward  a  messenger  secretly  with  directions  to 
proceed  at  once  to  Texas,  and  there  complete  the  negotiations  under 
the  joint  resolution,  and  in  this  manner  the  matter  was  taken  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  treaty-making  power,  and  was  disposed  of  finally 
under  authority  of  the  joint  resolution  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
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vision  for  further  negotiation.  Texas  assented  to  annexation  through 
a  delegated  convention,  and  the  union  was  completed  by  Congressional 
action  the  following  winter. 

Prof.  Yon  Hoist,  in  his  life  of  Calhoun,  has  referred  to  this 
matter  and  has  spoken  of  it  as  if  it  were  something  that  was  entirely 
outside  the  proper  province  of  the  legislative  power  of  the  two  coun- 
tries. It  appears  to  him  in  the  nature  of  an  appeal  by  the  President 
from  the  treaty -making  power,  which  had  already  acted  and  refused 
to  annex  Texas,  to  the  law-making  power,  the  former  being  unable 
constitutionally  to  complete  the  negotiation  except  by  a  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  of  the  Senate,  while  in  the  two  houses,  it 
might  be  carried  into  effect  by  a  simple  majority  of  each  of  the  two 
houses ;  and  thus,  as  he  seems  to  suppose,  the  treaty,  once  properly 
rejected,  could  be  taken  into  new  hands  and  more  easily  accomplished. 

The  complaint  however  in  this  case,  if  any  is  to  be  made  on  the 
ground  of  propriety  or  of  rightfulness,  would  seem  rather  to  come 
from  the  law-making  power  of  the  country,  than  from  the  treaty- 
making  power,  for  this  was  a  case  in  which  two  distinct  powers  were 
exercised  that  were  conferred  by  the  Constitution  not  upon  the  Presi- 
dent and  Senate  but  upon  Congress.  Texas  was  to  be  taken  into  the 
Union  as  a  state  on  equal  terms  with  the  other  states,  and  the  power 
to  admit  new  states  to  the  Union  was  one  of  the  enumerated  powers 
expressly  given  to  Congress.  Then  under  the  circumstances  the  com- 
pleting of  the  annexation  was  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  war,  and 
the  power  to  declare  war  was  vested  in  Congress  as  explicitly  as  was 
the  other. 

9 

The  authority  of  Congress  in  the  case  was  at  any  rate  unquestion- 
able, and  there  is  no  doubt,  we  suppose,  that  this  authority  might 
have  been  exercised  at  any  time  without  waiting  for  action  by  the 
Senate  upon  the  treaty  which  the  President  had  placed  before  it,  and 
quite  as  well  after  that  action  had  been  taken.  Indeed  if  we  con- 
cede that  the  Constitution,  in  conferring  these  grants  upon  Congress, 
did  not  exclude  the  action  of  the  treaty -making  power  in  a  case  of 
this  nature,  it  would  still  be  apparent  that  there  was  much  reason 
why  the  legislatures  of  the  two  governments  should  deal  directly  with 
each  other,  especially  as  treaties  are  likely  to  require  Congressional 
action  for  their  complete  and  final  fulfilment  and  must  often  be  sup- 
plemented by  legislation  which  it  is  conceivable  there  may  be  difficulty 
in  obtaining.  When  the  legislatures  act  directly  with  each  other, 
their  action  is  likely  to  meet  all  the  necessities  of  the  case,  and  under 
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a  grant  of  power  so  unlimited  as  is  made  to  Congress  by  the  Federal 
Constitution,  no  one  can  claim  tliat  the  action  taken  in  this  case  is 
not  so  complete  and  final  and  absolute  as  it  possibly  could  have  been, 
had  the  annexation  been  otherwise  accomplished. 

This  case  is  particularly  referred  to  for  the  purpose  of  pointing 
out  that  it  affords  no  precedent  for  the  annexation  to  this  country  of 
another  independent  country  under  the  treaty-making  power.  There 
was  an  attempt  to  effect  the  annexation  under  that  power,  but  it 
failed  because  the  Senate  rejected  the  treaty  that  had  been  formed  for 
the  purpose. 

In  regard  to  the  country  itself,  we  may  repeat  here  what  has  al- 
ready been  said  in  respect  to  Louisiana  and  Florida.  Its  acquisition 
brought  no  incongruous  element  into  the  federal  union.  A  state  was 
brought  in,  being  admitted  to  the  Union  on  an  equal  footing  with 
the  other  states.  The  population  was  homogeneous  with  our  own ; 
its  institutions  were  similar  to  those  which  prevailed  in  the  other 
states  of  the  Union.  Nothing  was  done;  nothing  was  promised; 
nothing  was  contemplated  in  the  annexation  that  was  not  perfectly 
harmonious  with  our  existing  system.  The  treaty  as  formed  looked 
to  the  acquisition  of  territory  that  already  constituted  an  established 
state,  and  it  was  upon  this  basis  that  the  negotiations  completed  by 
the  action  of  the  two  legislatures  proceeded.  The  state,  it  was 
agreed,  might  be  divided  into  other  states,  but  there  was  nothing  here 
that  looked  to  anything  but  the  final  incorporation  of  states  into  the 
Union  on  precisely  the  same  terms  with  those  already  constituting 
members  of  the  Union.  The  state  annexed  bordered  upon  states 
already  admitted  to  the  Union,  and  if  it  could  have  been  acquired 
honorably  and  without  taking  upon  ourselves  a  war  with  a  country 
with  which  we  had  ourselves  no  quarrel,  it  would  doubtless  be  agreed 
without  dissent  by  our  people  that  annexation  ought  to  have  been 
assented  to. 

In  the  year  1867  our  government,  under  the  exercise  of  the 
treaty -making  power,  acquired  the  country  known  as  Alaska.  This 
country  bordered  upon  territory  which  upon  plausible  reasons  we 
had  claimed  to  own,  but  which  in  the  settlement  of  our  northwestern 
boundary  with  Great  Britain,  had  been  assigned  to  that  power.  It 
Avas  therefore  not  at  the  time  of  its  acquisition  strictly  contiguous 
to  any  territory  of  the  United  States.  It  was  nevertheless  upon  the 
continent ;  it  was  not  very  far  away ;  it  was  unoccupied  except  by  a 
race  of  savages ;  it  would  be  open  to  occupation  by  the  American 
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people,  and  in  due  time,  if  sufficient  population  should  be  found 
there,  would  be  provided  with  a  territorial  government  and  might 
become  a  state  of  the  American  Union  without  seeming  to  conflict 
especially  with  what  we  hereinbefore  have  claimed  to  be  the  true 
rule  of  constitutional  construction  on  the  subject.  Had  it  been 
annexed  previous  to  the  settlement  of  the  Oregon  boundary,  no  one 
could  have  raised  any  question  of  constitutional  propriety. 

A  little  while  after  the  acquisition  of  Alaska,  while  General 
Grant  was  President,  he  made  special  efforts  to  secure  the  annexa- 
tion, to  the  United  States  of  the  country  known  as  Santo  Domingo. 
This  was  part  of  an  island  in  the  Atlantic  ocean  some  five  hundred 
miles  away  from  us,  very  rich  in  natural  resources,  and  capable  of 
supporting  a  large  population,  and  the  President  had  no  difficulty  in 
finding  strong  advocates  for  the  measure  among  that  class  of  people 
of  whom  we  still  have  many  among  us,  who  seem  to  think  any  addi- 
tion to  the  country  brings  to  its  population  a  boon  proportionate  to 
the  estimated  wealth  of  the  country  added ;  as  if  all  that  wealth  was 
to  be  apportioned  among  those  who  were  inhabitants  of  the  country 
when  it  was  received,  leaving  out  of  view  entirely  the  fact  that  the 
wealth  added  is  already  appropriated  by  owners,  and  that  with  it, 
when  taken. in  by  the  country,  are  necessarily  taken  burdens  which 
may  or  may  not  be  in  excess  of  its  value  to  the  cou.ntry  receiving  it, 
so  that  whether  it  is  to  be  an  advantage  or  a  disadvantage  can  only 
be  determined  when  both  sides  of  the  account  are  carefully  considered. 

General  Grant's  anxiety  to  annex  the  country  did  not  however 
spring  altogether  from  the  consideration  of  its  natural  wealth.  It 
sprung  rather  from  a  desire  on  his  part  to  rid  the  existing  states  of  the 
Union  as  much  as  possible  of  an  incongruous  element  that  was 
already  in  their  midst. 

When  the  government  was  formed,  a  foreign  race,  different  in 
color  from  ourselves,  and  which  we  had  assumed  was  so  much  in- 
ferior that  the  people  might  be  held  and  treated  as  chattels  and  forced 
to  do  the  work  of  beasts  in  house  and  field,  was  held  in  slavery 
among  us.  The  existence  of  this  race  in  that  relation  had  been  an 
element  of  discord  from  the  first,  and  it  had  resulted  finally  in  a 
great  Civil  War  from  which  we  had  but  recently  emerged.  We  had 
taken  two  great  steps  toward  relieving  the  country  of  the  incongruity. 
We  had  given  the  slaves  their  freedom,  and  we  had  advanced  them 
to  the  dignity  of  citizenship,  but  the  difference  in  race,  in  social 
peculiarities  and  habits  and  in  mental  qualities  was  still  prominent, 
26 
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and  there  was  much  repugnance  among  the  people  toward  such  assimi- 
lation of  the  two  races  as  could  ever  be  expected  to  make  this  differ- 
ence cease  to  be  the  occasion  of  discord. 

When  Santo  Domingo  was  offered  to  us  by  the  people,  President 
Grant  looked  upon  the  offer  as  presenting  a  most  desirable  oppor- 
tunity for  acquiring  territory  which  would  be  voluntarily  colonized 
and  occupied  by  our  former  slaves,  and  which  in  time  would  become 
a  rich  and  valuable  country  under  institutions  managed  by  themselves 
to  their  own  great  benefit  and  the  great  relief  of  those  states  of  the 
Union  where  they  were  now  most  abundant.      He  says  in  his  Memoirs : 

"  The  island  is  upon  our  shores  ;  is  very  fertile,  and  is  capable  of  supporting 
fifteen  millions  of  people.  The  products  of  the  soil  are  so  valuable  that  labor  in 
her  fields  would  be  so  compensated  as  to  enable  those  who  wish  to  go  there  to 
quickly  repay  the  cost  of  their  passage.  I  took  it  that  the  colored  people  would 
go  there  in  great  numbers  so  as  to  have  independent  states  governed  by  their 
own  race.  They  would  still  be  states  of  the  Union  and  under  the  protection  of 
the  general  government,  but  the  citizens  would  be  almost  wholly  colored. " 

It  is  in  this  very  statement  of  the  President's  view  of  the  pro- 
posed annexation  that  one  may  see  the  most  conclusive  reason  for 
declining  to  receive  the  offered  country.  When  brought  face  to  face 
with  the  question  whether  it  was  ever  contemplated  that  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  should  have  capacity  for  expansion  that 
might  extend  it  over  independent  states  of  colored  people  located 
upon  an  island  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  there  was  an  instinctive  feeling 
among  the  American  people  that  protested  against  the  thought.  Its 
anticipated  expansion  was  to  embrace  states  whose  citizens  would  be 
homogeneous  with  the  people  who  had  created  it.  The  Union  was 
to  be  of  "  United  States  of  America, "  and  if  it  could  reach  out  into 
the  sea  for  the  bringing-in  of  a  people  so  different  from  our  own  as 
were  those  then  occupying  San  Domingo,  or  for  the  founding  of 
states  of  colored  races,  it  might,  so  far  as  the  constitutional  question 
was  concerned,  equally  well  be  extended  to  cover  colonies  in  Arabia 
or  in  Zululand  which  would  eventually  become  states  and  send  their 
representatives  to  Washington  to  assist  in  governing  us.  It  might 
not  be  possible  to  annul  a  treaty  to  that  effect  once  made,  but  it 
would  be  usurpation  to  make  it.  • 

These  reasons  were  perhaps  not  in  terms  at  the  time  assigned,  for 
the  objections  in  point  of  policy  were  so  decided  that  it  was  scarcely 
necessary  to  consider  any  other;  but  they  were  nevertheless  strongly 
felt  and  must  have  been  conclusive,  had  no  others  existed. 

Thomas  M.  Cooley. 
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There  is  a  story  told  of  tlie  Chinese  Prime -Minister,  Li  Hung- 
Chang,  that  during  a  conversation  with  a  former  United  States  Min- 
ister, John  Kusseli  Young,  he  asked  whether  Mr.  Young  could  point 
out  that  particular  paragraph  in  Wheaton's  "International  Law," 
wherein  it  was  provided  that  a  Hottentot  was  more  desirable  as  a 
resident  than  a  Chinaman.  In  once  discussing  with  me  the  need  foi 
the  Christian  religion  to  reform  the  Chinese  people,  Li  Hung-Chang 
also  remarked  at  the  close  of  our  conversation,  "  Well,  you  needn'^ 
come  back  to  China ;  you  had  better  reform  the  American  people  so 
that  they  will  treat  our  Chinese  laborers  a  little  better. " 

Was  there  not  reason  in  this  injunction  from  the  Confucianist  and 
mandarin  of  China?     We  as  Americans  may  indeed  well  feel  solici- 
tous of  our  safety  and  jealous  of  the  harm  now  implied  to  interna 
tional  law,  to  those  great  principles,  which  our  forefathers  and  states 
men  have  always  cherished,  of  international  comity  and  courtesy. 

The  most  marked  feature  of  the  bill  of  Chinese  Exclusion  passed 
May  5th,  1892,  was  the  open  abrogation  of  our  treaty -stipulations 
with  China.  Not  only  were  new  regiilations  defined  for  the  Chinese 
laborers  now  residing  in  the  United  States,  but  the  first  section  of  the 
act  declares  "  that  all  laws  now  in  force  prohibiting  and  regulating 
the  coming  into  this  country  of  Chinese  persons,  and  persons  of 
Chinese  descent,  are  hereby  continued  in  force  for  a  period  of  ten 
years."  Thus  the  previous  acts  of  1882  and  1888  are  continued  in 
force  by  the  new  act  of  1892,  and  new  elements  are  introduced  into 
the  last  act,  and  all  are  clearly  in  defiance  of  our  treaties  with  China. 
Now,  the  three  treatises  on  international  law  by  Wheaton,  Woolsey 
and  Bliintschli,  have  all  been  translated  into  Chinese  for  the  Chinese 
Government  by  a  learned  American,  Dr.  W.  A.  P.  Martin,  who  is 
the  President  of  the  Imperial  University  in  Peking  and  Professor  of 
International  Law.  The  Burlingame  Treaty  is  also  especially  con- 
spicuous for  its  clear  enunciation  of  the  foundation  principles  of  true 
international  relationship  which  the  law  of  1892  controverts. 

What  must  be  the  inevitable  effect  on  the  feeling  in  China  towards 
this  country?     The  question  of  the  observance  or  non-observance  of 
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our  treaties  may  be  regarded  as  insignificant  to  an  American  at  home ; 
but  to  an  American  in  China  it  is  a  vital  and  supreme  question.  China 
at  the  outset  cared  neither  to  open  her  doors  to  foreigners,  nor  to 
permit  her  own  people  to  migrate  to  other  lands.  She  wanted  to  be 
left  alone.  Western  Powers,  and  America  among  the  number,  advo- 
cated the  principle  of  international  intercourse,  and  urged  China  to 
make  treaties.  From  that  time  to  the  present,  treaty -right,  tresiij- 
privilege,  treaty -observance,  has  been  the  one  thing  drummed  into 
Chinese  ears.  Every  question,  great  or  small,  has  been  pushed  in 
China  by  all  the  might  and  authority  of  the  treaty.  Again  and  again 
has  the  Chinese  Government  been  made  to  bend  to  this  new  power  of 
modern  civilization — Western  civilization.  Not  one  iota  of  our  treaty - 
rights  have  we  proposed  to  yield.  And  not  only  so,  but  every  treaty 
with  China  contains  a  "  favored -nation  "  clause  or  article,  whereby  all 
the  rights,  privileges  and  favors  granted  to  one  nation  shall  inure  to 
the  benefit  of  another;  and  so  it  is  that  many  favors  and  rights,  which 
we  as  Americans  did  not  originally  obtain  by  our  own  treaty,  have 
since  accrued  to  us  by  being  first  granted  to  others.  In  all  this  change 
brought  about  in  China,  America  has  never  been  backward.  What, 
then,  shall  we  say  of  our  own  violation  of  the  treaties  with  China? 
Of  our  national  legislature's  carelessly  ignoring  our  treaty -stipula- 
tions, and  adopting  the  narrow  restrictive  policy  which  China  held 
for  hundreds  of  years? 

There  is  no  doubt  in  China  that  the  acts  of  Congress  do  constitute 
flagrant  violations  of  our  treaties.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  May,  1889,  itself  conceded  that  the  Chinese  Exclusion  act 
of  October,  1888,  known  as  the  Scott  law,  was  "  in  contravention  of 
express  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  1868,  and  of  the  supplementary 
treaty  of  1880."  As  that  act  is  to  be  continued  in  force  ten  years 
more  from  May,  1892,  it  is  still  true  that  there  is  a  contravention  of 
the  treaties  made  with  China  by  the  United  States.  Moreover,  the 
act  passed  October,  1888,  Sec.  1,  reads: 

"  That  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any- 
Chinese  laborer  who  shall  at  any  time  heretofore  have  been,  or  who  may  now  or 
hereafter  be,  a  resident  within  the  United  States,  and  who  shall  have  departed, 
or  shall  depart  therefrom,  and  shall  not  have  returned  before  the  passage  of  this 
act,  to  return  to,  or  remain  in,  the  United  States. " 

That  is,  in  plain  English,  a  Chinese  laborer  returning  to  China,  can- 
not return  from  there  to  the  United  States.  This  contravenes  the 
treaty  of  1880,  Article  II.,  and  this  clause: 
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"  Chinese  laborers  who  are  now  in  the  United  States  shall  be  allowed  to  go 
and  come  of  their  own  free  will  and  accord, "  etc. ,  etc. 

The  same  Act,  Sec.  2,  also  says  that  "  the  Chinese  laborer  claim- 
ing admission  by  virtue  thereof,"  i.e.^  a  certificate  from  the  United 
States  Government,  "  shall  not  be  permitted  to  enter  the  United 
States."  This  contravenes  the  same  treaty,  article  and  clause  just 
cited,  viz. ,  that  they  may  "  go  and  come  of  their  own  free  will. " 
The  act  approved  May  6,  1882,  which  the  new  act  of  May,  1892, 
continues  in  force,  reads  in  Sec.  14  as  follows: 

"  That  hereafter  no  State  Court  or  Court  of  the  United  States  shall  admit 
Chinese  to  citizenship. " 

This  is  constructively  in  contravention  of  the  treaty  of  1869,  Ar- 
ticle y. : 

"  The  United  States  of  America  and  the  Emperor  of  China  cordially  recog- 
nize the  inherent  and  inalienable  right  of  man  to  change  his  home  and 
allegiance. " 

At  the  same  time  the  Sixth  Article,  guaranteeing  "  the  same  privi- 
leges, immunities  and  exemptions  "  to  Chinese  in  America  as  to  other 
citizens  or  subjects,  adds,  "  but  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be 
held  to  confer  naturalization  upon  the  subjects  of  China  in  the  United 
States. "  Thus  there  is  the  implication  that  naturalization  is  neither 
to  be  claimed,  nor  to  be  totally  prohibited. 

Further,  the  act  as  passed  May  5,  1892,  contains  a  variety  of  new 
features  never  adopted  before,  as  in  Sec.  5 : 

"  On  application  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  by  a  Chinese  person  seeking  to 
land  in  the  United  States,  to  whom  that  privilege  has  been  denied,  no  bail  shall 
be  allowed  "  ; 

and  in  the  long  Sec.  6,  "  all  Chinese  laborers  within  the  limits  of  the 
United  States  "  must  apply  "  for  a  certificate  of  residence, "  and  on 
failure  so  to  do  "  shall  be  deemed  and  adjudged  to  be  unlawfully 
within  the  United  States  and  may  be  arrested,"  ^.e.,  adjudged  guilty 
until  proved  innocent ;  and  finally  "  taken  before  a  United  States 
Judge,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  order  that  he  be  deported  from  the 
United  States,"  etc.,  etc. 

This  is  in  contravention  of  the  Treaty  of  1880,  Art.  L,  which 
says: 

"  The  limitation  or  suspension  shall  be  reasonable.  .  .  .  Legislation  taken 
in  regard  to  Chinese  laborers  will  be  of  such  a  character  only  as  is  necessary  to 
enforce  the  regulation,  limitation  or  suspension  of  immigration,  and  immi- 
grants shall  not  be  subject  to  personal  maltreatment  or  abuse. " 
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Also  in  contravention  of  the  same  treaty,  Art.  II.  : 

"  Chinese  subjects  .  .  .  shall  be  accorded  all  the  rights,  privileges,  immu- 
nities and  exemptions  which  are  accorded  to  the  citizens  and  subjects  of  the 
most  favored  nation, " 

Again,  the  act  of  May  5,  1892,  Sec.  7,  says: 

"  Immediately  after  the  passage  of  this  act  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  make  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  efficient  exe- 
cution of  this  act "  ; 

whereupon  in  July,  1892,  Secretary  Foster  issued  his  "  Eegulations, " 
ordering  that  every  applicant  for  certificate  of  residence  must  bring 
"  three  unmounted  photographs, "  and  that  every  photograph  must  be 
a  "  true  photograph, "  that  "  if  the  collector  or  his  deputies  have  any 
doubt  in  regard  to  the  correctness  of  the  photograph  presented  they 
will  refuse  to  receive  the  application  and  require  a  correct  one  " ; 
finally,  that  each  applicant  must  bring  with  him  "  two  credible  wit- 
nesses of  good  character. "  This  regulation  is  likewise  in  contraven- 
tion of  the  Treaty  of  1880,  Art.  II.,  quoted  above,  viz.: 

"  Chinese  subjects  shall  be  accorded  all  the  rights,  privileges,  immunities 
and  exemptions  which  are  accorded  to  the  citizens  and  subjects  of  the  most 
favored  nations. " 

Also  of  Article  III.  Secretary  Carlisle  has  lately  issued  orders 
not  requiring  the  photographs,  and  needing  only  one  credible  witness. 
This,  however,  leaves  the  main  point  unchanged. 

The  different  bills  passed  in  1888  and  1892  have  moreover  ignored 
the  protestations  of  the  Chinese  Government »  On  September  21, 
1888,  the  day  the  bill  which  was  passed  by  the  two  houses  was  pre- 
sented to  President  Cleveland,  he  received  a  telegram  from  the  Min- 
ister in  Peking,  saying  among  other  things  that  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment desired  "  further  discussion. "  The  President,  however,  expressed 
the  view  in  a  message  that  he  regarded  the  demand  for  re -examination 
and  renewed  discussion  as  an  "  indefinite  postponement, "  and  hence 
he  signed  the  bill  on  October  1,  1888.  This  is  in  contravention  of 
the  Treaty  of  1880,  Art.  lY.,  which  says,  "Whenever  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  shall  adopt  legislative  measures  in  accord- 
ance therewith,"  ^.e. ,  with  the  foregoing  articles,  "  such  measures  will 
be  communicated  to  the  Government  of  China. " 

In  other  words,  it  is  implied  that  the  legislative  measures  are  to 
be  in  accordance  with,  not  in  contravention  of,  the  articles  agreed 
upon  in  the  treaty,  and  that  such  measures  are  to  be  duly  reported  to 
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the  other  treaty -power,  the  Government  of  China.  The  article  then 
adds : 

"If  the  measures  as  enacted  are  found  to  work  hardship  upon  the  subjects  of 
China,  the  Chinese  Minister  at  "Washington  may  bring  the  matter  to  the  notice 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  who  will  consider  the  subject 
with  him ;  and  the  Chinese  Foreign  6ffice  may  also  bring  the  matter  to  the 
notice  of  the  United  States  Minister  at  Peking,  and  consider  the  subject  with 
him,  to  the  end  that  mutual  and  unqualified  benefit  may  result. " 

Such  is  the  end  in  view,  but  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  even  in  spite  of 
the  official  request  of  the  Chinese  Government  this  '^  mutual  and  un- 
qualified benefit  "  has  been  reached.  In  fact,  there  has  been  an  in- 
clination on  the  part  of  both  legislature  and  Executive  not  to  consider 
the  hardship  of  the  measures  enacted  and  the  attainment  instead  of 
mutual  benefit. 

All  this  indicates  how  far  the  stipulations  of  the  treaties  have  been 
broken  by  the  measures  enacted  by  the  legislature  and  approved  by 
the  Executive.  And  let  two  things  here  be  noted,  first,  that  the 
treaty  which  established  in  the  clearest  language  and  the  broadest 
spirit  "  the  inherent  and  inalienable  right  of  man  to  change  his  home 
and  allegiance  "  was  the  so-called  "  Burlingame  Treaty,"  one  in  which 
an  American  statesman  and  not  a  Chinese  mandarin  represented  the 
Chinese  Government.  And,  secondly,  that  the  treaty  whose  stipula- 
tions have  been  the  most  contravened  by  our  American  legislation 
was  not  this  same  Burlingame  Treaty,  but  one  in  which  a  California 
citizen,  the  Hon.  John  F.  Swift,  was  appointed  as  one  of  the  Agents 
Plenipotentiary  to  satisfy  the  wishes  of  the  Pacific  slope,  and  in  which 
the  Chinese  Government  openly  avowed  its  willingness  to  suspend  for 
a  limited  period  the  immigration  to  the  United  States  of  Chinese 
laborers.  The  first  blow  at  these  treaty  observances  was  by  the  Scott 
Bill  of  1888,  forbidding  the  Chinese  laborers  who  might  return  to 
China,  to  come  back  to  America,  and  the  second  blow  was  by  the 
Geary  Bill  of  1892,  making  a  series  of  unheard-of  regulations, 
whereby  the  Chinese  laborers  who  are  already  here,  shall  be  hampered 
and  annoyed,  tagged  like  so  many  "  ticket -of -leave  "  men  in  Botany 
Bay,  and  on  pain  of  violation  of  these  regulations  be  deported  back 
to  China.  So  Senator  John  Sherman  said  in  the  Senate,  when  the 
bill  was  under  hurried  discussion : 

"  In  violation  of  the  treaty  we  expressly  provide  that  these  people  shall  only 
have  the  right  to  remain  here  upon  applying,  on  certain  terms  and  conditions, 
for  a  certificate  ;  they  are  ticket-of -leave  men. " 
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Treaties,  our  handbooks  inform  the  Chinese,  a  principle  of  inter- 
national law  holds  are  a  part  of  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  subject 
only  to  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  and  binding  on  the  con- 
tracting parties  from  the  day  of  their  date.     As  they  read  in  Woolsey : 

"  National  contracts  are  even  more  solemn  and  sacred  than  private  ones,  on 
account  of  the  great  interests  involved,  of  the  deliberateness  with  which  the 
obligations  are  assumed,  of  the  permanence  and  generality  of  the  obligations, 
and  of  each  nation's  calling  under  God,  to  be  a  teacher  of  right  to  all  within 
and  without  its  borders. " 

The  opinion  of  a  former  Attorney -General  cited  by  our  own  State 
Department  is  as  follows : 

"  Not  to  observe  a  treaty  is  to  violate  a  deliberate  and  express  engagement, 
and  affords  good  cause  of  war.  When  Congress  takes  upon  itself  to  disregard 
the  provisions  of  any  foreign  treaty,  it  of  course  infringes  the  same,  in  the 
exercise  of  sovereign  right,  and  voluntarily  accepts  the  casus  belli." 

The  Supreme  Court,  it  is  true,  said  in  rendering  its  decision  in 
1889  on  the  Scott  Bill  of  1888: 

"  Although  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  act  is  in  contravention  of  express 
stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  1868  and  of  the  supplementary  treaty  of  1880,  it  is 
not  on  that  account  invalid  or  to  be  restricted  in  its  enforcement.  By  the  Con- 
stitution, laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof  and  treaties  made  under  the  authority 
of  the  United  States  are  both  declared  to  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  and  no 
paramount  authority  is  given  to  one  over  the  other.  In  either  case,  the  last 
expression  of  the  sovereign  will  must  control. " 

So  Attorney -General  Crittenden,  in  an  opinion  on  certain  legislation 
conflicting  with  the  Treaty  of  1819  with  Spain,  held  that 

"  an  act  of  Congress  is  as  much  a  supreme  law  of  the  land  as  a  treaty.  They 
are  placed  on  the  same  footing,  and  no  superiority  is  to  be  given  to  the  one  over 
the  other.  The  last  expression  of  the  law-giving  power  must  prevail ;  and  a  sub- 
sequent act  must  prevail  and  have  effect,  though  inconsistent  with  a  prior  act ; 
so  must  an  act  of  Congress  have  effect,  though  inconsistent  with  a  prior  treaty. " 

But  it  seems  to  me  and  to  other  friends  of  justice  to  China  that  three 
things  should  be  noted,  if  a  subsequent  act  of  Congress  is  to  prevail 
over  a  prior  treaty,  and  what  I  here  say  is  also  based  on  the  Supreme 
Court  decision :  First,  according  to  another  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  if  Congress  may  nullify  a  treaty  with  a  foreign  power,  the 
nullification  must  be  express,  and  not  by  implication.  Thus  far 
neither  Congress  nor  the  Executive  has  either  expressly  or  impliedly 
abrogated  the  treaty  with  China.  And  hence  the  treaty  is  still  in 
force,  and  not  the  subsequent  act  of  Congress.     Secondly,  an  act  of 
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Congress  cannot  pass  as  law  and  abrogate  a  prior  treaty,  if  it  is  arbi- 
trary and  unjust,  and  as  the  Supreme  Court  has  also  decided: 

"Arbitrary  power,  enforcing  its  edicts  to  the  injury  of  the  persons  and  prop- 
erty of  its  subjects,  is  not  law,  whether  manifested  as  the  decree  of  a  personal 
monarch  or  an  impersonal  multitude. " 

Thirdly,  as  according  to  the  Constitution,  Article  YI.,  Clause  2,  all 
treaties,  as  well  as  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  are 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  so  any  law  which  may  be  proved  un- 
constitutional cannot  prevail  over  a  prior  treaty.  As  the  clause  en- 
joins, the  laws  must  be  "  in  pursuance  "  of  the  Constitution,  to  "  be 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land." 

And  this  is  what  the  Chinese  under  advice  of  competent  attorneys 
are  wishing  to  test,  viz.:  whether  the  Act  of  1892  is  constitutional  and 
binding  or  not.  For  this  reason  the  mass  of  the  Chinese  in  the  United 
States  are  ignoring  the  regulations  of  that  Act,  and  what  the  Six  Com- 
panies, by  advice  of  their  lawyers  have  said,  seems  to  me  true,  "  Our 
attention, "  they  say,  "  has  not  been  called  to  any  law  which  makes  it 
a  crime  for  us  to  advise  our  fellow -subjects  that  they  have  a  right  to 
disregard  a  law  which  is  in  violation  of  the  constitution  and  treaties. " 

Woolsey,  in  his  "  International  Law, "  says : 

"No  nation  through  its  public  documents,  or  by  its  official  persons,  can 
with  right  reflect  on  the  institutions  or  social  characteristics  of  another,  or 
make  individious  comparison  to  its  disadvantage,  or  set  forth  in  any  way  an 
opinion  of  its  inferiority. " 

Aside  from  the  treaty  violations,  this  principle,  it  seems  to  me  and  it 
seems  to  China,  has  been  glaringly  violated  by  this  bill  of  Chinese 
Exclusion  and  Kegistration,  making  certain  uncomplimentary  regula- 
tions for  certain  foreigners,  first,  because  they  are  Chinese,  and  sec- 
ondly, because  they  are  laborers.  That  venerable  and  distinguished 
statesman  of  Massachusetts,  Senator  Hoar,  has  said: 

"These  measures  not  only  violate  our  treaty  engagement  with  a  friendly 
nation,  but  they  violate  the  principles  upon  which  the  American  Republic  rests, 
striking  not  at  crime,  not  even  at  pauperism,  but  striking  at  human  beings  be- 
cause of  their  race,  and  at  laboring  men  because  they  are  laborers. " 

The  Act  as  passed,  again  and  again  refers  to  "  any  Chinese  person  or 
persons  of  Chinese  descent,"  making  no  distinction  between  those 
Chinese  who  are  Chinese  subjects  and  those  who  by  birth  are  the  sub- 
jects of  some  other  country,  as  of  Grreat  Britain  on  the  island  of 
Hong-kong,  or  even  those  who  by  birth  are  now  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States.     That  man  is  a  marked  man  who  has  Chinese  blood 
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in  his  veins,  no  matter  the  government  to  which  he  may  now  be 
subject.  As  an  English  journalist  in  China  has  said,  "  It  is  obvious 
that  no  European  country  would  learn  with  equanimity  of  the  passage 
of  a  law  singling  out  its  nationals  for  penal  legislation. " 

The  larger  portion  of  the  Chinese  in  the  United  States  are  still 
the  subjects  of  China,  and  China  has  a  right  to  complain  at  the  par- 
tiality of  treatment  meted  out  to  her  people.  For  Sir  Robert  Philli- 
more  has  deduced  from  the  principle  of  equality  the  right  of  a  gov- 
ernment to  protect  its  subjects  resident  in  other  countries,  and  it  may 
be  laid  down  that  a  state  has  cause  of  complaint  if  to  its  subjects  in 
foreign  countries  is  denied  ordinary  justice.  International  comity  is 
another  duty  of  nations.  It  embraces,  says  Woolsey,  "  not  only  that 
kindness  which  emanates  from  friendly  feeling,  but  also  those  tokens 
of  respect  which  are  due  between  nations  on  the  ground  of  right. " 
This  principle  of  comity  has  been  infringed  by  the  insult  not  only 
to  the  Chinese  laborers,  but  by  the  greater  insult  to  the  Chinese 
Government,  in  our  passing  a  law  against  certain  subjects  of  China 
without  regard  to  the  national  feelings  of  China. 

International  intercourse  by  means  of  international  conference, 
they  also  understand  in  China,  is  the  essence  of  international  law  and 
of  the  making  of  treaties.  Hence  it  was  that  China  was  induced 
during  the  Burlingame  era  of  friendliness,  to  begin  the  policy  of 
sending  Ministers  and  Consuls  to  foreign  governments,  as  well  as 
receive  those  from  other  countries.  Hence  it  was  that  earlier  in  its 
history,  but  by  advice  of  foreigners,  China  formed  a  new  Office  to 
deal  with  and  consult  about  foreign  affairs.  The  right  of  conference 
on  matters  pertaining  to  more  than  one  country  is  too  axiomatic  to 
need  any  defence.  And  yet  in  1888,  when  the  Foreign  Office  at 
Peking  asked  for  further  discussion  of  the  treaty  made  that  year 
between  the  two  countries  but  not  yet  ratified.  President  Cleveland 
deemed  it  best  to  refuse  that  request,  but  signed  the  act  of  Congress 
which  placed  greater  restrictions  on  the  Chinese  than  even  the  new 
treaty  under  discussion  had  defined.  It  was  independent  action 
rather  than  the  conference  of  two  contracting  parties.  As  to  the  act 
of  1892,  Woolsey 's  words  may  apply: 

"  No  state  can  exclude  the  properly  documented  subjects  of  another  friendly- 
state,  or  send  them  away  after  they  have  been  once  admitted  without  definite 
reasons,  which  must  be  submitted  to  the  foreign  government  concerned. " 

"Whatever  the  outcome,  this  much  is  clear,  that  it  is  a  lamentable 
caricature  of  our  American  civilization  that  our  national  government 
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should  even  desire  to  pass  a  law  which  may  break  the  treaties  and 
the  principles  of  international  intercourse.  Would  it  not  be  a  sounder 
and  more  honorable  policy  to  seek  the  path  of  harmony,  either  by 
changing  the  law  or  revising  the  treaty,  so  that  the  law  shall  be  in 
harmony  with  the  treaty,  in  accord  with  international  law,  and  in 
pursuance  of  the  Constitution? 

If  it  is  right  for  the  United  States  to  pass  laws  which  will  abro- 
gate our  treaty -stipulations,  then  the  Emperor  of  China  can  issue 
decrees  or  edicts  which  will  also  abrogate  her  treaty -stipulations  with 
America  and  all  other  Western  powers.  Would  it  not  be  better  to 
seek  for  harmony  between  the  laws  of  our  country  and  her  contracts 
with  another  country  ?  Why  is  it  necessary  to  bring  about  a  collision 
between  these  two  forms  of  legal  obligation? 

The  act  of  our  legislature  aims,  as  it  is  worded,  "  to  prohibit  the 
coming  of  Chinese  persons,  into  the  United  States. "  By  the  treaty 
of  1880  and  the  later  treaty  under  discussion  of  1888,  the  Chinese 
Government  agreed  to  certain  restrictions  and  the  prohibition  even  of 
the  immigration  of  Chinese  laborers  for  a  period  of  years — all  of 
which  is  a  remarkable  example  of  international  accommodation.  And 
so  the  question  arises,  "  What  more  is  gained  by  passing  laws  seeking 
the  same  end,  but  ignoring  the  treaty -rights,  breaking  certain  treaty - 
agreements,  and  insulting  another  treaty -power?  Why  not  hold  to 
the  policy  of  mutual  conference  and  treaty  agreement,  of  helping  each 
other  rather  than  treating  each  other  with  contemptuous  defiance?" 

A  former  Attorney -General  is  quoted  by^the  State  Department:* 

"  Not  to  observe  a  treaty  is  to  violate  a  deliberate  and  express  engagement 
and  affords  good  cause  of  war.  When  Congress  takes  upon  itself  to  disregard 
the  provisions  of  any  foreign  treaty,  it  of  course  infringes  the  same,  in  the 
exercise  of  sovereign  right,  and  voluntarily  accepts  the  casus  belli. " 

That  China  will  declare  war  as  a  mode  of  retaliation,  no  one  of  sense 
has  even  suggested,  but  Chinese  mandarins  have  enough  of  inge- 
nuity and  finesse  to  adopt  other  methods  of  retaliation  which  will 
hamper  all  foreign  interests  in  China.  Our  law  may  be  declared 
unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court,  but  a  dangerous  political 
device  has  been  taught  the  Chinese  by  our  American  statesmen. 

As  an  Italian  Premier  h^^s  said,  we  in  America  should  learn  as 
true  even  of  a  popular  government  that  "  a  ministry  that  violates  in- 
ternational agreements  is  unworthy  of  the  country,  and  should  be 
placed  under  the  ban  of  civilized  governments. " 

Gilbert   Keid. 


ME.    PADEREWSKI   IN    AMERICA. 

Previous  to  the  arrival  of  Ignace  Jan  Paderewski  in  America, 
two  years  ago,  lie  was  known  here  to  a  limited  circle  through  some  of 
his  charming  pianoforte  pieces  and  through  the  reports  of  the  extraor- 
dinary sensation  he  had  made  in  London,  where  scenes  were  wit- 
nessed at  his  recitals  that  recalled  the  days  of  Liszt's  tours  on  the 
Continent.  These  reports  had.  aroused  much  curiosity  regarding  the 
new  Polish  pianist,  yet  I  fancy  that  there  were  a  good  many  "  dead- 
heads" in  the  large  audience  that  greeted  him  at  his  first  recital  in  our 
New  York  Music  Hall ;  for,  in  the  case  of  new  artists  as  of  new 
operas,  New  Yorkers  are  apt  to  "  lie  low"  until  it  has  been  made 
quite  certain  that  they  will  not  waste  their  money  in  buying  tickets. 

The  newcomer  was  cordially  received;  but  for  some  time  the 
Madison  Square  Garden  concert  hall  was  found  large  enough  for  his 
audiences.  The  crowds,  however,  increased,  and  presently  he  found 
it  necessary  to  return  to  the  Music  Hall,  which  thenceforth  was 
crowded  at  every  recital ;  its  seating  capacity  being  twenty -seven 
hundred,  with  standing-room  for  about  a  thousand  more.  On  Mr. 
Paderewski 's  return,  last  autumn,  he  again  took  possession  of  Music 
Hall  and  gave  there  eleven  concerts,  including  two  with  orchestra, 
and  every  one  of  them  was  crowded  to  the  doors,  except  the  charity 
concert,  at  which  the  price  of  tickets  was  doubled.  The  receipts 
averaged  about  five  thousand  dollars,  and  the  pianist's  earnings  from 
about  seventy  concerts  in  twenty-six  American  cities  this  season  ex- 
ceed $180,000 — a  sum  never  before  reached  by  any  instrumental 
performer  and  rarely  equalled  by  a  favorite  prima  donna  in  the 
palmiest  days  of  the  hel  canto.  To  some  of  the  concerts  in  Western 
cities,  extra  Paderewski  trains  were  run  from  neighboring  towns,  and 
another  curiosity  was  a  special  concert  for  the  young  lady  students 
of  Smith  College,  for  which  the  authorities  spent  twelve  hundred 
dollars.  A  higher  figure  than  in  New  York  was  reached  in  Chicago, 
where  one  concert  yielded  over  seven  thousand  dollars ;  but  that  was 
only  because  New  York  has  no  hall  so  large  as  the  Auditorium. 
Often  hundreds  were  unable  to  get  tickets  and  once  the  house  was 
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sold  out  a  month  in  advance,  while  speculators  received  four  dollars 
for  two -and -a -half -dollar  seats. 

The  financial  results  of  Mr.  Paderewski's  second  American  tour 
show  that  those  managers  who  have  been  offering  Eubinstein  twenty - 
five  hundred  dollars  an  evening  for  an  American  tour  were  not  so 
rash  as  some  fancied.  Paderewski  reached  that  average,  and  it  is 
possible  that  Eubinstein,  with  the  prestige  of  his  life-long  repu- 
tation as  composer  and  pianist,  might  have  exceeded  it.  Yet  it  is 
not  likely  that  Eubinstein,  at  his  age  (sixty -three),  could  have  en- 
dured the  fatigue  of  an  American  season  which  even  at  the  age  of 
forty-one  he  found  so  exhausting  that  he  wrote  in  his  autobiography: 

"  May  heaven  preserve  us  from  such  slavery  !  .  .  .  The  receipts  and  the  suc- 
cess were  invariably  gratifying,  but  it  was  all  so  tedious  that  I  began  to 
despise  myself  and  my  art. " 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  Eubinstein 's  net  earnings  in  1872 — fifty 
thousand  dollars  for  two  hundred  and  fifteen  concerts — with  Pade- 
rewski's gross  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  dollars  for  seventy 
concerts  in  1893,  of  which  perhaps  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars are  net.  For  the  number  of  concerts  given,  he  earned  nine  times 
as  much  as  Eubinstein.  Yet  even  this  sum  cannot  tempt  the  Polish 
pianist  to  return  next  year.  He  longs  to  compose  rather  than  to 
play.  Six  months  of  concert-giving,  with  half  the  nights  spent 
sleepless  on  Pullman  cars,  brought  on  nervous  prostration  last  year, 
and  came  near  doing  it  again  this  year,  in  spite  of  his  youthful  age 
(thirty -three)  and  his  strong  constitution:  for  he  is  a  much  stronger 
man  than  he  looks,  being  muscular  and  wiry,  and  weighing  one 
hundred  and  forty  pounds.  The  grace  and  suppleness  of  his  form, 
combined  with  the  refined  cut  and  emotional  mobility  of  his  features, 
make  him  seem  more  delicate  and  fragile  than  he  really  is. 

Our  full  purses  and  ready  enthusiasm  for  what  is  greatest  of  its 
kind,  combined  with  our  "magnificent  distances,"  make  America  at 
once  the  Eldorado  and  the  terror  of  artists.  There  is  a  suspicion 
that  we  ruined  a  young  genius  by  overwork  and  excitement  in  the 
case  of  Josef  Hoffmann,  and  we  cannot  afford  to  repeat  the  experi- 
ment with  one  who  has  proved  himself  not  only  the  greatest  living 
pianist  but  one  of  the  greatest  of  modern  composers, — the  most  prom- 
ising one  of  his  years.  All  who  are  interested  in  the  progress  of  art 
must  therefore  welcome  his  resolution  to  avoid  the  concert-hall  for  a 
year  or  two,  and  to  devote  himself  to  composition. 
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Should  we  be  so  unlucky  as  never  to  hear  him  again,  his  two 
visits  would  still  be  remembered  as  events  in  our  musical  history  to 
which,  in  the  same  sphere,  only  Kubinstein's  visit  can  be  compared. 
We  have  heard  many  other  pianists  of  the  first  rank,  but  they  were 
pianists,  interpreters,  only,  not  original  creative  artists  like  Eubin- 
stein  and  Paderewski,  and  it  is  this  creative  side  of  Paderewski's 
genius  that  accounts  for  the  fact  that  his  success  on  his  second  visit 
was  greater  even  than  in  the  first  year,  whereas  D' Albert,  Biilow, 
and  Pachmann  were  financial  failures  when  they  returned  to  us. 

In  pointing  at  Paderewski's  creative  genius  as  the  cause  of  his 
success  as  a  pianist,  I  do  not  refer  to  his  own  compositions — which 
he  modestly  kept  altogether  too  much  in  the  background — so  much 
as  to  the  fact  that  creative  genius  infallibly  betrays  itself  in  interpre- 
tation, no  less  than  in  composition.  Genius  makes  extremes  meet ; 
that  is  to  say,  it  not  only  fascinates  those  who  have  the  most  highly 
cultivated  taste  for  music,  but  also  those  to  whom  the  art  is  usually 
a  sealed  book  and  the  playing  of  ordinary  academic  pianists  "  all 
Greek."  Genius  translates  this  Greek  into  English,  or  any  other  lan- 
guage you  happen  to  speak.  It  is  an  emotional  Volapiik  which 
makes  all  music  intelligible. 

This  is  not  mere  "  sentiment"  or  "  fine  writing."  I  really  know 
of  unmu.sical  individuals  who  shun  piano  recitals  as  the  greatest  of 
terrestrial  bores,  but  who  delight  in  going  to  hear  Paderewski  because, 
when  he  plays.  Bach,  Beethoven,  Schumann,  and  Chopin  are  no 
longer  musical  riddles  to  them,  but  sources  of  pleasure.  There  is  an 
elementary  electric  magic  in  genius  which  transmits  emotion  from 
soul  to  soul  without  the  intervention  of  technical  knowledge,  even 
as  we  are  now  learning  to  transmit  electric  messages  without  the  use 
of  wires.  And  just  as  Paderewski  makes  us  forget  that  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  technique  by  his  supreme  mastery  of  it  and  by  making  the 
music  itself  so  absorbingly  interesting,  so  he  appeals  to  the  emotions 
of  the  unmusical  by  enabling  them  to  grasp  the  meaning  and  feel  the 
eloquence  of  musical  ideas  even  though  they  may  be  unable  to  tell 
the  difference  between  a  sonata  and  a  suite,  a  valse  and  a  mazurka. 
We  frequently  hear  the  lament  that  the  vast  majority  of  people  should 
like  only  the  commonest  kind  of  tunes  and  denounce  good  music  as 
"  scientific. "  The  fault  lies  not  in  these  people,  nor,  of  course,  in 
the  music  itself,  but  in  the  performers.  If  all  pianists  were  Pade- 
rewskis,  vulgar  music  would  soon  disappear  from  the  world,  art-music 
would    no   longer   seem    too  "scientific,"    and   Chopin,  Schumann, 
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Sclmbert  and  Bach  would  have  a  hundred  admirers  where  now  they 
have  one. 

The  genius  of  Paderewski,  like  that  of  most  great  musicians, 
manifested  itself  at  an  early  age,  and  developed  gradually ;  nor  has 
it  reached  its  highest  point  yet,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  fact  that  his 
playing  this  year  showed  a  perceptible  improvement  over  last  year's. 
At  six  he  began  to  study  and  at  sixteen  he  made  a  concert -tour  in 
Eussia.  At  eighteen  he  was  professor  of  music  at  the  Warsaw  Con- 
servatory, and  at  twenty-three  at  the  Strasbourg  Conservatory.  But 
at  twenty-four  we  find  him  again  at  his  studies,  with  Kiel  in  Berlin, 
and  at  twenty-six  with  Leschetizky  in  Vienna.  Concerning  this 
teacher  he  has  written  a  letter  to  the  "  Musical  Courier, "  which  gives 
a  pleasant  glimpse  of  the  writer's  personal  character,  and  in  which 
occurs  this  note  of  gratitude : 

"I  was  for  a  long  time  a  pupil  of  Leschetizky  and  am  absolutely  proud  of  it. 
If  I  am  become  a  pianist,  it  is  to  him  that  I  owe  it.  He  encouraged  me  in  this 
career,  he  sacrificed  the  most  precious  part  of  his  time  to  me,  he  facilitated  my 
debut,  and  all  this  he  did  with  a  disinterested  simplicity  of  which  he  alone  is 
capable.  Therefore  I  am  happy  to  render  the  homage  of  my  gratitude  to  this 
man,  artist,  and  master,  noble  and  generous. " 

Under  the  guidance  of  this  teacher  he  made  his  appearance  as  con- 
cert pianist  in  Vienna  in  1887,  but  it  was  not  till  he  had  almost 
reached  his  thirtieth  year  that  he  became  world-famed  as  a  pianist. 

There  was  an  advantage  in  this  delay.  He  had  had  time  to  get 
over  his  "  storm  and  stress  "  period  before  the  public  at  large  and  the 
critics  knew  much  about  him ;  hence  he  was  in  a  position  to  be 
judged  favorably  from  the  beginning  almost  without  reservation. 
The  critics  could  bask  in  the  consciousness  that  they  had  nothing  to 
do  but  carry  out  their  highest  duty,  namely,  try  to  convey  in  their 
criticisms  the  spirit  of  enthusiasm  that  prevailed  in  the  concert-hall, 
so  as  to  induce  as  many  as  possible  to  attend  and  come  under  the 
elevating  influence  of  such  inspired  performances.  There  are,  how- 
ever, critics  who  think  they  have  not  done  their  duty  or  earned  their 
salary  unless  they  have  found  something  to  carp  at.  For  them 
Paderewski  has  been  an  aggravating  problem,  because  his  excellence 
is  so  symmetrical ;  yet  they  have  brought  four  indictments  against 
him  which  it  is  worth  while  to  examine  briefly.  They  are  that  much 
of  the  enthusiasm  over  him  is  a  mere  "  feminine  fad"  ;  that  he  plays 
trash,  because  he  plays  Liszt;  that  he  cannot  (or  could  not)  play 
Beethoven ;  and  that  his  repertory  is  limited. 
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As  for  the  first  charge,  is  it  the  fault  of  the  pianist  that  among 
those  who  attended  his  concerts  were  some  ignorant  and  foolish  per- 
sons? It  is  related  that  one  day  a  woman,  after  buying  her  ticket, 
turned  to  the  clerk  and  asked,  "  Does  he  sing?"  Doubtless  there  were 
not  a  few  of  that  class  in  the  thousands  that  made  up  the  seventy 
audiences  in  New  York  and  twenty-five  other  American  cities.  That 
is  inevitable  in  all  cases  of  artistic  popularity ;  but  it  is  difiicult  to 
see  what  harm  or  "  moral"  there  is  in  it.  These  people  benefit  music 
by  paying  their  dollars,  and  may  be  benefited  in  turn  by  having 
their  taste  for  higher  art  awakened.  But  why  were  all  the  Pade- 
rewski  recitals  given  on  Saturday  afternoons?  Was  it  not  to  attract 
the  hundreds  of  young  ladies  who  come  into  town  from  the  suburbs 
on  that  day?  Quite  likely;  it  is  the  young  ladies  who  keep  music 
alive  in  this  country,  and  who  are  usually  the  first  to  appreciate  men 
of  genius,  in  confirmation  of  which  let  me  cite  a  few  words  from  one 
of  Wagner's  letters,  which  cannot  be  quoted  too  often: 

"With  women's  hearts  it  has  always  gone  well  with  my  art ;  and  probably 
because,  amid  the  prevailing  vulgarity,  it  is  always  most  difficult  for  women  to 
let  their  souls  become  as  thoroughly  hardened  as  has  been  so  completely  the  case 
with  our  political  men-folk. " 

Concerning  the  second  criticism  there  is  this  to  be  said.  Suppose 
it  were  true  that  Liszt's  rhapsodies  and  transcriptions  are  not  the 
highest  art,  but  sensational.  They  are  at  present  applauded  more 
than  anything  else ;  and  have  not  those  who  like  them  a  right  to  ask 
for  some  consideration,  as  well  as  those  who  prefer  Beethoven's 
sonatas  and  Bach's  fugues?  But  I  deny  most  emphatically  that 
Liszt's  pieces  and  arrangements  are  sensational  or  trashy.  Some  of 
his  earlier  ones  are,  indeed,  sensational  and  trivial,  but  not  those 
which  Paderewski  plays,  and  least  of  all  the  rhapsodies,  of  which  the 
greatest  composer  France  has  ever  produced,  M.  Saint-Saens,  wrote, 
only  a  few  months  ago : 

"  Although  built  upon  borrowed  themes,  they  are  genuine  artistic  creations, 
where  the  author  manifests  a  most  subtle  talent.  .  .  .  It  is  entirely  wrong  to  con- 
sider them  merely  brilliant.  In  them  we  find  a  reconstruction  and,  if  we  may 
say  so,  a  civilizing  of  national  music  of  the  highest  artistic  interest.  The  com- 
poser did  not  aim  at  difficulties  (which  did  not  exist,  for  him) ,  but  at  a  pic- 
turesque effect,  and  a  vivid  reproduction  of  the  outlandish  orchestra  of  the 
gypsies. " 

Nor  is  Saint-Saens  by  any  means  the  only  composer  who  has  a  high 
opinion  of  Liszt ;  there  is  hardly  a  living  composer  of  real  eminence 
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who  would  not  endorse  his  opinions,  and  Wagner  once  declared  Liszt 
"  the  greatest  musician  that  ever  lived" ;  which  he  probably  was, 
except  in  the  point  of  fertility  of  invention.  Yet  it  is  the  critical 
fashion  of  the  day  to  abuse  Liszt  (as  it  was  ten  years  ago  to  abuse 
Wagner),  in  spite  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by  composers  and 
the  adoration  which  the  great  pianists  feel  for  him  because  they  alone 
really  know  what  a  marvellous  mastery  of  pianoforte  style  he  pos- 
sessed. 

These  remarks  are  specially  pertinent  here  because  Paderewski  is 
undoubtedly  the  greatest  living  Liszt-player,  although  he  never 
studied  with  Liszt,  and  never  even  heard  him.  Joseffy,  who  has 
none  of  the  jealousy  of  minor  pianists,  and  whom  I  would  rank  next 
to  Paderewski,  has  expressed  his  opinion  (and  he  is  a  Hungarian  him- 
self) that  Paderewski  is  the  only  pianist  not  a  Hungarian  who  has 
fully  grasped  the  spirit  of  the  Liszt  rhapsodies,  in  which  the  tears  and 
smiles  of  Magyars  and  gypsies  are  so  capriciously  mingled  and  which 
form  the  transition,  as  it  were,  from  European  to  Asiatic  music. 
That  Paderewski  is  against  the  critics  and  with  the  other  composers 
and  pianists  in  his  great  admiration  of  Liszt,  is  known  to  his  friends, 
and  must  be  apparent  to  all  who  have  heard  him  play  one  of  these 
rhapsodies  and  noted  the  loving  attention  he  gives  to  their  ravishing 
melodies,  exquisite  harmonies,  and  orchestral  variety  of  clang-tints. 
Even  those  astonishing  glissandos  in  the  tenth  rhapsody,  which  under 
the  hands  of  ordinary  pianists  seem  like  cheap  tricks,  are  transformed 
by  his  dainty  touch  and  exquisite  shading  into  effects  of  ravishing 
beauty  and  genuine  artistic  value. 

The  most  amusing  episode  of  Paderewski 's  American  tours  was 
brought  about  by  the  question  whether  he  could  play  Beethoven. 
We  all  know  that  Biilow  and  D' Albert  are  less  admirable  in  Chopin 
and  Liszt  than  in  Beethoven  and  Brahms,  and  as  a  rule  it  is  true  too 
that  pianists  of  the  Chopin -Liszt  school  are  not  equally  interesting  in 
Beethoven  and  the  so-called  German  "  classical"  school  in  general. 
As  Paderewski  belongs  to  the  Chopin -Liszt  school  it  was  natural  to 
suppose  that  he  was  not  a  great  Beethoven  player,  and  the  first  year 
the  critics,  with  very  few  exceptions,  said  so.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  he  did  not  always  make  so  deep  an  impression  with  Beethoven 
as  with  composers  of  the  romantic  school,  but  this,  I  insisted,  was 
quite  as  much  the  fault  of  Beethoven  as  of  Paderewski,  since 
Beethoven,  with  all  his  fertility  of  ideas,  is  not  an  idiomatic  writer 
for  the  pianoforte,  and  (like  Brahms)  does  not  touch  modern  audi- 
27 
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ences  as  deeply  as  composers  of  the  romantic  school.  At  the  critical 
moment  Dr.  William  Mason  contributed  a  few  articles  to  the  papers 
which  threw  much  light  on  the  matter  and  brought  out  the  comic  side 
of  the  discussion.     As  he  pointed  out : 

"Whenever  a  pianist  makes  his  first  appearance  in  public  as  a  Beethoven 
player  he  is  at  once  subjected  to  strictures  on  all  sides  by  numerous  critics  who 
seem  to  have  been  lying  in  wait  for  this  particular  occasion,  and  there  immedi- 
ately arise  two  parties,  each  holding  positive  opinions,  of  which  the  one  in  the 
negative  is  usually  the  more  numerous.  This  is  by  no  means  a  new  fad,  but 
quite  an  old  fashion,  dating  back  at  least  as  far  as  the  writer's  experience  goes, 
something  over  forty  years  and  probably  much  further. " 

No  pianist  was  spared  in  this  process,  not  even  Liszt,  of  whom  many 
of  the  critics  said  that  he  could  not  play  Beethoven. 

Following  out  Dr.  Mason's  hint  I  made  some  researches  and 
brought  to  light  a  document  showing  that  in  the  opinion  of  some 
contemporary  critics  Beethoven  himself  could  not  play  Beethoven! 
After  this  redMctio  ad  absurdum  little  more  was  heard  about  Pade- 
rewski's  inability  to  "  play  Beethoven,"  and  on  his  second  visit  that 
composer's  sonatas  were,  according  to  his  former  critics,  as  admirably 
played  as  anything  else,  although  he  had  not  perceptibly  modified 
his  style  of  interpretation.  Dr.  Mason  summed  up  his  verdict  on 
Paderewski,  by  saying  that  on  the  whole 

"  he  stands  more  nearly  on  a  plane  with  Liszt  than  any  other  virtuoso  since  Tau- 
sig.  His  conception  of  Beethoven  combines  the  emotional  with  the  intellec- 
tual in  admirable  poise  and  proportion  ;  thus  he  plays  with  a  big,  warm  heart,  as 
well  as  with  a  clear,  calm  and  discriminative  head,  hence  a  thoroughly  satis- 
factory result.  Those  who  prefer  a  cold,  arbitrary  and  rigidly  rhythmical  and 
ex-cathedra  style  will  not  be  pleased. " 

The  case  could  not  be  more  happily  stated,  and  I  entirely  agree  with 
Dr.  Mason.  No  German  pianist,  not  even  Biilow  (whose  name  has  a 
"  foreign"  sound)  has  ever  given  me  so  much  pleasure  by  playing 
Beethoven  as  Paderewski  has.  Is  it  not  strange  that  the  Germans, 
who  have  produced  the  greatest  composers,  should  have  to  depend  for 
the  adequate  interpretation  of  their  works  on  the  Hungarian  Liszt, 
the  Eussian  Eubinstein,  the  Polish  Paderewski?  The  same  is  true 
of  orchestral  and  operatic  conductors,  Hans  Eichter,  Anton  Seidl, 
Arthur  Nikisch  and  Joseph  Sucher  being  Hungarians. 

We  come  now  to  the  repertory  question.  Was  his  list  really  a 
limited  one?  To  a  superficial  glance  it  might  have  seemed  so.  Giv- 
ing eleven  concerts  in  New  York  in  one  season,  and  travelling  the 
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rest  of  the  time,  he  was  naturally  obliged  to  repeat  some  of  his  pieces. 
The  arrangement  of  his  programmes,  too,  has  a  look  of  apparent 
sameness.  He  almost  always  begins  with  Bach,  Handel,  Scarlatti  or 
some  other  very  old  master,  following  this  up  with  Mozart  or 
Beethoven,  then  the  German  romantic  school — Weber,  Schubert, 
Schumann, — and  finally  the  Slavic  and  Hungarian  school — Eubin- 
stein,  Chopin,  Paderewski,  Liszt.  This  historic  arrangement  has  the 
obvious  advantage  that,  without  being  at  all  pedantic,  it  leads  the 
individual  hearer  through  the  same  stages  of  development  that  the 
musical  race  went  through.  Each  of  the  recitals  thus  becomes  a 
lesson  in  musical  history  and  adds  instruction  to  pleasure.  Within 
this  schedule,  however,  a  wide  variety  prevails,  as  the  subjoined 
random  list  for  the  season  1892-3  (compiled  chiefly  from  memory 
and  perhaps  not  quite  complete),  indicates.*  I  have  no  list  of  the 
first  season,  but  it  will  be  safe  to  add  thirty  more  pieces  to  those 
named,  making  about  a  hundred  pieces  for  two  seasons,  which  is 
not  so  very  limited  a  list,  I  think,  when  we  consider  that  every- 
thing, excepting  the  Beethoven  trio  and  his  own  sonata  for  piano 
and  violin,  was  played  from  memory. 

A  peculiarity  of  these  programmes  was  that  they  were  usually 
lacking  somewhat  in  definiteness.  Thus,  to  the  audience,  a  Cho- 
pin nocturne  and  a  mazurka  say  were  promised,  but  they  were  not 
told  which  ones,  the  choice  being  left  to  the  pianist's  mood  or 
momentary  inspiration;  and  a  pianist  without  moods  may  be  a 
good   technical  player   but   will    never    rank    as    a  genius.     Pade- 

'  Fantaisie  chromatique  and  fugue,  Bach ;  fantaisie  and  fugue,  A  minor, 
Bach-Liszt ;  sonata,  Aflat  major,  momento capriccioso,  Weber  ;  etude,  Paganini- 
Schumann ;  Nachtstiick,  papillons,  concerto,  carnaval,  Schumann ;  variations 
and  fugue,  No.  1,  menuet,  concerto,  nocturne,  scherzino,  two  melodies, 
Paderewski ;  suite  in  D  minor,  Handel ;  rondo,  Mozart ;  sonatas— op.  28,  op.  31, 
op.  53,  op.  57,  op.  Ill,  Beethoven;  "Spring  Dawn  Mazurka,"  Mason;  trio,  op. 
97,  piano,  violin  and  'cello,  Beethoven;  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream  Fantasia," 
Mendelssohn-Liszt ;  prelude  and  fugue,  E  minor,  Mendelssohn ;  barcarolle,  F 
minor,  Rubinstein ;  "  Soiree  de  Vienne, "  Melodies  Hongroises,  Divertissement 
Hongrois,  Schubert-Liszt ;  impromptu,  B  flat,  Schubert ;  serenade,  "  Erl  King, " 
Schubert- Liszt ;  nocturne,  B  flat,  Field  ;  capriccio,  Brahms  ;  variations,  Haydn  ; 
pastorale,  capriccio,  Scarlatti;  rhapsodies  2,  6,  8,  9,  10,  12,  Liszt;  "Hvm- 
garian  Fantasia,"  polonaise,  campanella,  Liszt;  "Spinning  Song,"  Wagner- 
Liszt  ;  sonatas,  B  minor  and  B  flat  minor,  impromptu,  op.  36 ;  berceuse,  barca- 
rolle, polonaise,  ballade,  Dflat,  op.  27;  nocturnes,  op.  62,  No.  1,  and  op.  37,  No. 
2 ;  valse,  A  flat,  op.  34,  No.  1 ;  A  flat,  op.  42 ;  D  flat,  op.  64,  No.  1 ;  preludes  C 
and  A  flat ;  etudes,  F  major,  op.  25,  No.  3 ;  E  minor,  op.  25,  No.  5 ;  C  sharp 
minor,  op.  25,  No.  7 ;  G  flat  major,  op.  25,  No.  9 ;  B  minor,  op.  25,  No.  10 ;  A 
flat  major,  mazurkas,  op.  33,  No.  4,  op.  24,  No.  4,  Chopin. 
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rewski  is  remarkably  moody  and  uncertain.  He  never  repeats  him- 
self. "When  you  have  heard  an  academic  pianist  play  a  given  piece 
once  you  know  just  how  he  will  play  it  the  next  time.  Not  so  with 
Paderewski ;  his  versions  are  seldom  alike  on  two  occasions,  and  these 
variations  are  a  constant  surprise  and  delight  to  his  regular  hearers. 
It  should  be  added  that  the  excessive  fatigue  of  constant  travel  has 
had  the  natural  result  of  making  some  of  his  recitals  much  less  inter- 
esting than  others.  If  there  are  any  who  have  heard  him  but  once 
and  were  disappointed,  they  will  herein  find  the  explanation.  On 
the  other  hand,  so  superlative  is  his  technical  mastery  of  the  keyboard 
that  a  sore  middle  finger  of  the  right  hand  which  practically  reduced 
him  to  the  use  of  the  other  nine  fingers  for  a  few  weeks  did  not  ma- 
terially lessen  the  fascination  and  perfection  of  his  playing.  Indeed, 
the  most  spontaneous,  refreshing,  and  inspired  recital  he  gave  in  New 
York  this  season  was  given  when  his  finger  was  still  tied  up  and  had 
been  so  painful  as  to  compel  him  to  rest  a  few  days.  All  the  pent- 
up  energy  then  found  vent  in  his  playing,  and  the  occasion  was  a 
memorable  one. 

At  each  of  his  recitals  he  seems  to  have  a  favorite  composer, 
according  to  his  varying  mood.  Now  it  is  Bach,  now  Schumann, 
now  Chopin,  or  Liszt.  If  he  equals  Liszt  as  a  Beethoven  player, 
surely  no  one  since  Liszt  has  better  succeeded  in  revealing  the  wealth 
of  melody  and  the  romance  in  Bach,  who  is  usually  supposed  to  be  a 
bundle  of  dry  counterpoint  while  Paderewski  makes  his  chromatic 
fugue  sound  like  a  modern  improvisation.  Mozart  he  plays  with  the 
simplicity  of  a  happy  boy,  and  Schubert  with  all  the  poetry  pertinent 
to  that  master  of  melody  and  exquisite  modulation.  Under  his  hands 
the  complicated  rhythms  of  Schumann's  works  fascinate  us  no  less 
than  their  Jean-Paulesque  humor.  Most  sympathetic  of  all  is  of 
course  Chopin,  whose  Polish  melancholy,  Slavic  rubato,  and  ravish- 
ing tone -colors  are  reproduced  as  only  a  Slavic  pianist  can  hope  to 
render  them.  The  simple  truth  is  that  before  this  artist  the  most 
carping  critic,  if  he  has  any  sentiment  in  his  soul,  is  bound  to  capit- 
ulate. As  I  have  said  elsewhere,  "  Mediocrity  is  for  criticism,  but  in 
face  of  genius  we  bow  to  learn,  to  enjoy,  to  worship. "  There  is  no 
living  critic  who  can  teach  him  anything,  none  who  cannot  learn 
from  him.  The  only  thing  that  remains  for  the  critic  is  to  indicate 
what  is  novel,  peculiar,  unique,  in  his  style. 

That  he  is  preeminent  above  all  pianists  in  the  matter  of  beauty 
and  variety  of  tone-color  is  a  fact  beyond  all  dispute.     In  this  respect 
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Dr.  Mason  considers  him  superior  even  to  Liszt,  his  teacher.  Not 
having  heard  Liszt  but  once,  I  cannot  give  an  opinion  in  this  matter, 
but  do  not  for  a  moment  doubt  Dr.  Mason's  judgment.  The  very 
fact  that  Liszt's  pianos  were  inferior  to  those  of  the  present  day  indi- 
cates that  his  tone  could  not  have  possessed  all  the  charm  and  variety 
of  Paderewski's.  The  gift  of  a  beautiful  touch  comes  by  nature, 
like  a  beautiful  face,  but  it  can  be  largely  enhanced  by  cultivation 
and  healthy  exercise.  It  is  related  of  Paderewski  that  as  a  boy  he 
listened  to  the  vibrations  that  make  up  a  note  and  modified  his  touch 
till  he  got  the  vibrations  just  as  his  delicate  sense  of  tonal  beauty 
wanted  them.  He  does  the  same  thing  evidently  during  his  recitals. 
He  has  no  looks,  no  grimaces,  for  the  audience.  No  public  smile 
ever  sits  on  his  lips,  yet  if  you  look  closely  you  will  notice  subtle 
changes  of  expression  on  his  features :  he  is  intently  listening  to  his 
own  playing,  and  if  the  tone  is  beautiful  as  he  wishes  it  there  is  an 
expression  of  pleasure  to  which  the  applause  of  the  audience  can  add 
but  little.  He  is  his  own  severest  judge,  and  absolutely  free  from 
vanity. 

Tone,  in  a  modern  piano,  is  as  much  a  matter  of  pedaling  as  of 
finger  -  touch ;  and  in  the  art  of  pedaling  Paderewski  has  no  peer. 
Not  only  does  he  never  by  any  accident  blur  his  harmonies  and  pas- 
sages, but  he  produces  tone -colors  previously  never  dreamt  of  in  a 
piano.  By  rapid  successive  pressures  of  the  pedal  he  succeeds  in 
giving  the  pianist  a  new  power,  that  of  changing  the  quality  of  a 
tone  after  it  has  been  struck ;  as  every  one  must  have  noticed,  for 
instance,  in  his  minuet,  which  has  already  become  so  popular  that 
the  audience  breaks  into  applause  as  soon  as  he  plays  the  first  few 
bars.  It  was  at  first  supposed  that  he  produced  some  of  his  novel 
effects  of  sustained  and  changing  tones  by  means  of  the  middle  pedal, 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  never  uses  that  pedal,  not  being  accus- 
tomed to  it.  All  the  more  must  we  marvel  at  his  unique  art  of  con- 
verting the  piano  into  an  orchestra. 

Hans  von  Biilow,  in  his  edition  of  Beethoven's  pianoforte  works, 
marks  certain  passages  quasi  violoncello  (or  some  other  instrument) 
which  the  composer  evidently  had  in  mind.  Biilow  was  not  himself 
very  successful  in  suggesting  these  orchestral  hints,  whereas  Pade- 
rewski constantly  does  so  in  the  most  astounding  manner,  especially 
in  Liszt,  whose  piano  style  is  naturally  orchestral  in  its  suggestive- 
ness,  and  yet  idiomatic.  For  instance,  as  the  surging  sounds  of  some 
mighty  arpeggios  die  away,  you  will  hear  a  weird  sustained  tone,  like 
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a  muted  liorn  from  another  world ;  again  you  hear  the  wail  of  an 
oboe;  and  in  the  Chopin  Berceuse,  Paderewski  converts  the  piano 
into  an  ^olian  harp  whose  harmonies  seem  to  rise  and  fall  with  the 
gentle  breezes.  And  all  this  time  there  issues  that  "  continuous 
stream  of  tone" — like  the  mystic  sounds  of  the  Baj^reuth  orchestra — 
that  was  one  of  the  distinguishing  features  of  Chopin's  playing.  In 
Paderewski  we  have  doubtless  a  close  reproduction  of  Chopin's  play- 
ing, except  that  he  probably  brings  out  the  dramatic,  masculine  side 
of  his  art  more  than  Chopin  himself  did. 

Genius  involves  hard  work,  in  a  pianist  as  in  a  poet.  Pade- 
rewski's  triumphs  were  not  easily  won;  he  had  to  practise  and  study 
many  years  for  them,  and  to  this  day  he  often  lies  awake  for  hours 
at  night  going  over  his  next  programme  mentally,  note  for  note,  and 
trying  to  get  at  the  inner  essence  of  every  bar.  It  is  this  intellectual 
element  in  his  playing  which  contributes  even  more  to  its  success 
than  the  sensuous  and  emotional  sides  we  have  just  considered.  He 
belongs  to  the  modern  school  of  musicians  in  this,  too,  that  he  is  a 
man  of  culture  and  refinement.  Not  only  is  his  an  honest  devotion 
to  art,  which  scorns  any  trifling  with  the  audiences,  or  any  posing  as 
a  genius  in  the  old  fashion,  by  personal  untidiness,  unlaundered 
collars,  and  unblackened  boots,  but  he  cultivates  the  other  arts  and 
literature,  besides  music.  He  is  as  brilliant  in  table-talk  as  at  the 
piano,  and  is  a  most  sympathetic  and  intellectual  companion ;  qualities 
which  are  displayed  in  his  compositions  no  less  than  in  his  playing. 

One  of  his  noblest  traits  is  his  genuine  modesty.  Sir  George 
Grove  praises  Schubert  as  "  one  of  the  very  few  musicians  who  did 
not  behave  as  if  he  considered  himself  the  greatest  man  in  the  world. " 
In  this  respect  Paderewski  resembles  Schubert,  as  was  amusingly 
brought  out  in  one  of  those  little  speeches  which  De  Pachmann  loves 
to  make  to  his  audiences.  "Paderewski,"  he  said,  "is  the  most 
modest  artist  that  I  have  ever  seen.  I  myself  am  the  most  unmodest 
artist,  except  Hans  von  Biilow.  He  is  more  unmodest  than  I  am. " 
To  his  rivals  the  Polish  lion  is  generous  and  pleasant,  an  attitude 
which  not  all  of  them  reciprocate.  There  is  a  good  anecdote  which  I 
believe  has  not  yet  got  into  print.  At  a  gathering  of  musicians  in 
New  York  a  certain  minor  pianist  who  was  a  failure  sneered  at  Pade- 
rewski as  "  a  parvenu. "  "  I  beg  your  pardon, "  retorted  a  young 
journalist  noted  for  his  ready  wit,  "  you  probably  mean  the  nouveau 
riche. " 

Since  there  is  undoubtedly  more  good  music  in  the  world  than 
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there  are  good  pianists,  would  it  not  be  desirable  to  have  Paderewski 
continue  playing,  rather  than  devote  himself  chiefly  to  composition? 
There  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  combine  the  two  functions, 
but  it  would  be  a  calamity  to  art  if  he  should  prefer  playing  to  com- 
posing, since  his  creative  genius  is  even  more  remarkable  than  his 
interpretative  skill.  Of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt  to  those  who  have 
heard  him  play  his  concerto  or  his  "  Chant  du  Voyageur"  for  example, 
pieces  which,  with  others  from  his  pen,  place  him  in  the  front  rank 
of  living  composers  for  the  piano  and  show  that,  unlike  Chopin,  he 
also  understands  the  orchestra.  Of  songs  he  has  published  only  four 
(opus  7).  They  resemble  Chopin's  Polish  songs  in  spirit,  but  are  not 
equal  to  the  piano  pieces.  He  has,  however,  ready  in  his  head,  sev- 
eral new  songs,  not  yet  on  paper,  which  he  plays  to  his  friends  and 
which  are  perfect  gems.  His  piano  pieces  are  over  thirty  in  number, 
and  a  glance  at  the  list  shows  that  in  form  as  in  spirit  they  belong  to 
the  Polish  branch  of  the  modern  romantic  school.  Among  them  are 
five  Krakowiaks,  four  mazurkas,  besides  Polonaises  and  other  Polish 
dances,  also  a  caprice,  intermezzo,  legend,  barcarolle,  sarabande, 
elegy,  melodies,  etc.,  all  of  them  short  pieces  such  as  are  characteristic 
of  the  romantic  school.  To  the  "  classical"  form  he  has  paid  defer- 
ence only  in  his  concerto  and  his  sonata  for  violin  and  piano,  although 
even  here  the  "  classical"  artificiality  is  avoided,  as  is  the  "  classical" 
interminableness.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  have  the  courage  to 
pay  no  further  tribute  to  the  obsolete  sonata  form,  but  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  Chopin  and  Liszt  in  composition  as  he  does  in  his  play- 
ing.    In  that  direction  lies  the  concert  music  of  the  future. 

Henry  T.  Finck. 
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There  is  no  feature  in  our  present  age  of  whicli  we  are  more 
proud  tlian  our  revived  interest  in  Art,  our  renewed  success  in  Art; 
and  we  are  wont  to  look  back  on  our  grandfathers  as  having  lived  in 
the  dark  ages  of  taste.  There  is  solid  ground  for  this  pride ;  our 
knowledge,  our  judgment,  our  instinct  for  Art  have  shown  for  more 
than  a  generation  a  great  development.  Our  zeal  for  new  forms  of 
art  is  conspicuous.  But,  with  an  irrepressible  thirst  to  be  original  at 
any  cost,  there  is  a  tendency  at  work  of  a  thoroughly  debased  kind. 
Of  the  dangers  of  this  I  would  say  a  few  words. 

Reaction  against  the  conventional,  the  melodramatic  and  the 
"  sweetly  pretty,"  is  wholesome  and  natural;  and  it  is  much  to  have 
secured  a  general  revolt  against  these  besetting  vices  of  an  artificial 
age.  But  revolt  and  iconoclasm  are  only  the  beginning  of  reforma- 
tion ;  and  in  Art  especially  the  more  violent  forms  of  protest  are  full 
of  harm.  It  boots  little  to  be  rid  of  the  conventional  in  order  to  set 
up  an  idol  in  the  brutal,  the  coarse,  the  odd,  the  accidental,  and 
dull  imitation  of  rank  commonplace.  Yet  this  is  a  growing  creed 
amongst  the  motley  crowds  of  those  who  imagine  themselves  to  be 
pursuing  Art  in  many  forms  and  under  very  different  inspiration . 

In  literature,  in  the  drama,  in  painting,  in  sculpture,  even  in 
architecture  and  in  music,  we  are  now  bidden  to  admire  what  is 
simply  novel ;  and  the  test  of  true  genius  is  discovered  to  be  the  dis- 
gusting or  the  eccentric.  In  the  vast  field  of  literature,  which  is  so 
infinitely  more  subtle  and  complex  than  any  other  form  of  art,  it  is 
true  that,  under  strict  reserve,  and  in  a  master's  hand,  there  is  room 
for  idiosyncrasies  and  for  horrors.  In  fiction,  and  to  some  degree  in 
poetry,  a  powerful  imagination  may  deal  with  the  grotesque  and  the 
repulsive.  Their  suggestions  are  far  less  concrete  and  definite  than 
those  of  the  arts  of  form.  But  painting,  with  its  sharp,  vivid,  imi- 
tative limits,  cannot  safely  venture  on  these  gross  reproductions  of  the 
brutal  and  the  vulgar.  When  painting  does  this,  it  is  degenerating 
into  literary  instead  of  artistic  resources.  And  it  is  a  proof  of  de- 
cadence and  aimless  vacuity  when  the  painter  endeavors  to  goad  us 
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into  interest  by  the  same  appeal  to  our  sense  of  disgust  with  which 
the  novelist  has  long  exhausted  our  patience. 

At  the  root  of  this  tendency  lie  mere  conceit,  a  craving  for  notice, 
and  ignorance  of  the  methods,  limits,  and  conditions  of  Art.  A  raw 
lad  who,  except  that  he  can  twirl  about  a  brush,  has  as  little  intel- 
lectual training  as  an  errand-boy,  solemnly  warns  us — "  That  is  what 
/see!" — "  That  is  what /like!" — "  This  and  That  are  what  /know!" 
But  what  if  the  visions  of  this  youth,  his  likes  and  his  dislikes — 
even  what  he  calls  his  "  joys"  and  his  "  passions" — are  wholly  with- 
out interest  or  value  to  any  rational  and  cultivated  man?  What, 
if  the  queer  things  he  may  have  learned  in  some  obscure  hole,  are 
tedious,  it  may  be  nauseous,  to  thinking  people  who  want  no  such 
experience?  A  man  may  go  down  into  a  sewer,  or  a  dissecting- 
room,  or  a  coal-pit,  and  may  there  see  things  which  are  not  familiar 
to  the  public  and  which  it  would  disgust  the  public  to  see.  Ac- 
cordingly he  paints  these  things  in  an  odd  matter-of-fact  way,  as 
protests  against  the  conventional  and  the  sugary  in  Art,  and  he 
calls  on  us  to  admire  a  really  original  masterpiece.  Michael  Angelo 
and  Kembrandt  may  occasionally  touch  such  a  subject,  which  their 
genius  could  clothe  with  a  wild  poetry.  But  a  common  pot-boiler, 
which  can  clothe  them  only  in  very  squalid  prose,  is  mere  imperti- 
nence. 

One  rarely  sees  an  exhibition  of  pictures  now,  especially  in  France, 
without  plenty  of  literal  transcripts  from  hospitals,  police  cells,  and 
dens  of  infamy.  A  powerful  imagination  might  find  art  even  there. 
But  the  aim  of  these  modern  "  artists"  is  not  art — but  disgust.  They 
give  us  mere  colored  photographs,  without  grace,  pathos,  awe,  life, 
or  invention.  Their  purpose  is  to  be  as  ugly,  as  crude,  as  photo- 
graphic, as  unpleasant  as  canvas  and  dull  paint  can  make  it.  It  is 
not  even  grim;  it  is  not  sensational;  it  is  not  a  tour  deforce.  Every- 
thing is  flat,  angular,  prosaic,  nasty.  Few  persons  have  witnessed 
the  operation  of  ovariotomy,  or  a  lesson  in  anatomy,  or  a  drunken 
orgy  in  a  night-house.  To  give  a  literal  rendering  of  one  of  such 
scenes  ministers  in  some  to  a  prurient  curiosity.  And  the  artist  has 
his  reward  in  the  grinning  groups  around  his  work.  But  it  is  no 
more  art  than  is  the  report  of  a  filthy  trial,  or  the  descriptions  in  a 
manual  of  surgery. 

Another  favorite  device,  again  in  France  especially,  is  the  serving 
up  to  the  general  public  those  nasty  oddities  which  are  inevitable  in 
the  studio,  the  dressing-rooms  of  a  theatre,  or  a  booth  at  a  country 
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fair,  or  any  other  place  where  habit  and  toil  have  expelled  modesty 
and  refinement.  "  The  model  scratching  her  back, "  "  The  model  who 
has  sat  down  on  a  wet  palette,"  "  The  acrobat  enjoying  a  jug  of  beer," 
— such  are  good  titles  in  the  catalogue  to  arouse  a  jaded  interest. 
Any  stupid  horse-play  which  causes  a  grin  in  a  studio  or  a  circus 
will  equally  serve  the  turn.  It  is  novel  to  the  public ;  and  to  paint 
it  with  a  dull  photographic  realism  will  give  the  spectator  a  puzzle  to 
work  out.  Crowds  will  say — "  What  on  earth  is  that?"  They  never 
saw  anything  like  it ;  and  so  it  will  supply  them  with  new  informa- 
tion and  experience. 

Some  hold  that  Art  means  utter  dullness  and  strict  elimination  of 
every  source  of  interest.  A  dirty  old  woman  vacantly  staring  at  a 
heap  of  stones,  a  pig  wallowing  in  fetid  mud,  a  dusty  high  road 
between  two  blank  walls,  a  sand -bank  under  a  leaden  sky — such  are 
the  chosen  spectacles  dear  to  rising  genius.  It  is  impossible  to  find  in 
them  a  trace  of  beauty,  poetry,  pathos,  incident,  or  grace.  When 
these  are  presented  with  a  monotonous  realism  in  a  uniform  tone  of 
drab  or  mud,  we  are  triumphantly  told  that  conventionalism  is  routed 
and  Truth  in  art  is  enthroned.  There  are  now  to  be  seen  pictures  on 
Exhibition  walls  wherein  nothing  whatever  can  be  detected  but  a 
sickly  blur  in  a  haze  of  gray  monochrome.  It  is  true  that  sensation- 
alism and  conventionalism  are  at  last  got  rid  of.  But  so  they  would 
be,  if  the  artist  had  left  his  canvas  blank,  or  had  put  his  palette  in  a 
gold  frame  and  named  it  "  Day-dreams, "  or  a  "  Fugue  in  primitive 
colors. " 

Others  again,  in  pursuit  of  the  novel  and  the  real,  will  laboriously 
discover  some  trick  in  nature,  some  unfamiliar  and  quite  accidental 
collocation  of  objects,  some  artificial  reflection,  some  conundrum  in 
color,  and  they  very  conscientiously  paint  the  queer  subject.  "  Do 
you  think  it  unnatural?  Ah!  then  you  never  saw  a  green  frog 
crawling  over  a  bare  bosom  in  a  flash  of  lightning.  If  you  had,  you 
would  have  seen  just  that!"  It  may  be;  but  we  don't  want  to  per- 
petuate such  unusual  incidents,  even  if  we  ever  saw  them.  And  if 
the  scene  was  really  like  that,  it  must  have  been  anything  but  pleas- 
ant. "Who  ever  saw  a  woman  with  green  flesh  and  blue  hair?" — 
"  Yes!  but  you  never  saw  the  reflex  colors  of  a  tropical  jungle  in  a 
thunderstorm!"  We  certainly  never  did.  But  when  we  go  to  pic- 
ture galleries  we  like  to  see  pictures,  pictures  that  are  intelligible 
without  a  catalogue  or  a  lecture  on  optics ;  and  we  do  not  care  to  see 
kaleidoscopic  juggleries  in  mysterious  frames. 
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Ah !  the  frames !  Raphael  and  Titian  nowadays  have  gone  into 
partnership  with  their  frame -makers,  and  they  share  the  glory  in 
equal  halves.  Your  painter  to-day  is  as  fantastic  in  his  frames  as 
some  would-be  women  of  fashion  in  the  device  of  their  note-paper. 
Every  trick  that  was  ever  tried  to  amuse  children  in  a  Christmas  card 
now  figures  in  a  picture  Exhibition ;  and  works  of  art  are  advertised 
in  their  fancy  wrapper  like  pills  and  soap.  Of  course  the  school  of 
the  "  bleeding  Coster"  has  his  slang  frame.  The  sides  of  a  packing- 
case,  some  long  boots,  an  unbarked  rail,  the  boughs  of  a  tree,  or  a 
leathern  apron — any  one  of  these  makes  a  new  and  effective  frame 
with  downright  realism  and  nothing  conventional  at  all.  They  call 
attention  to  the  work  of  art  inside,  if  they  do  not  monopolize  atten- 
tion ;  they  show  an  aspiring  genius  and  a  freedom  from  cant.  There 
is  one  form  of  frame  which  I  have  not  yet  seen  tried,  the  idea  of 
which  I  propose  to  patent  in  Paris,  London,  New  York,  and  Chicago. 
It  is  an  apparatus  by  which  the  frame  contains  a  mechanical  whistle 
or  "  hooter, "  set  to  give  voice  every  three  minutes  or  oftener  if  re- 
quired. The  fortunate  artist  who  first  obtained  this  whistling  frame 
would  force  the  spectators  in  the  gallery  to  turn  to  his  canvas.  That 
would  give  him  what  he  seems  to  regard  as  the  main  end  of  his 
art. 

We  need  say  nothing  about  the  delirious  affectation  of  the  "  Sar 
Peladan"  and  the  "  Independent  Artists"  and  of  other  petits  maitres 
who  attitudinize  in  various  galleries.  The  "  hooting"  frame  would 
answer  their  purpose  far  better.  But,  as  an  indication  of  the  "  winds 
of  doctrine"  now  crossing  the  art-world,  they  should  be  observed. 
Things  must  be  out  of  joint  when,  not  one,  but  fifty  "  artists"  can 
cover  the  walls  of  public  exhibitions  with  mere  practical  jokes.  One 
of  them  paints  his  picture — say  a  young  woman  beside  a  river  in  a 
meadow  near  a  wood — and  over  the  whole  finished  piece  he  daubs  on 
purple  blotches  about  two  inches  long  and  a  third  of  an  inch  wide. 
These  streaks,  like  woolly  caterpillars  on  a  leaf,  go  right  across  girl, 
river,  meadow,  sky,  and  wood — "  over  all,"  as  the  heralds  say.  The 
effect  is  supposed  to  be  that  the  picture  is  worked  in  Berlin  wool. 
Beside  it,  a  naked  hermaphrodite  stands  on  the  top  of  a  deep  water 
without  sinking  into  the  surface,  gazing  at  the  sun  with  a  rapt  ex- 
pression. These  things  are  "  an  allegory  "  :  this  is  modern  symbolism. 
Before  another  "  symbolic"  work  of  modern  genius  lately  stood  a 
group  of  experienced  artists,  disputing  as  to  what  was  the  visible 
subject  of  the  picture.     One  thought  it  was  a  battle-piece ;  another 
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insisted  it  was  shell-fisli  in  a  tank;  others  took  it  for  a  Last  Judg- 
ment ;  and  one  was  positive  it  was  ripe  fruit. 

Unfortunately,  this  pursuit  of  the  grotesque  is  not  confined  to 
buffoons.  Men  of  real  power,  men  of  undeniable  influence,  are 
making  systematic  efforts  to  establish  in  Art  the  reign  of  ugliness, 
brutality,  dullness.  Whatever  is  loathsome,  whatever  is  eccentric, 
whatever  is  common, — this,  we  are  assured,  is  the  native  home  of  Art. 
It  is  a  creed  practised  and  taught  by  some  who  really  can  draw  and 
paint;  and  it  is  justified  by  a  school  of  critics  coarse  of  tongue  and 
quarrelsome  in  temper.  "  Who  drives  fat  oxen  should  himself  be 
fat, "  as  Dr.  Johnson  put  it.  And  the  apostle  of  the  foul  in  Art  is 
certainly  not  nice  in  his  language  or  courteous  in  his  manners.  We 
can  afford  to  pass  by  with  a  smile  the  mere  mountebanks  and  their 
literary  puffers.  But  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  men 
of  true  gift  and  trained  skill  are  dragging  down  their  Art  into  the 
mire;  and  it  is  time  to  weigh  their  claims  and  their  theories.  For  it 
concerns  much  more  than  Art.  Like  every  other  claim  to  degrade 
human  life,  it  has  a  moral  and  a  social  side  which  concerns  us  all. 

Reduced  to  its  elements,  their  theory  is  this : 

"  Art  means  the  representation  of  Nature.  Whatever  is  found  in 
Nature  is  the  subject  of  Art.  The  test  of  Art  is  Success  in  represen- 
tation: nothing  else  at  all.  The  business  of  the  artist  is  to  show  how 
cleverly  he  can  use  his  brush.  It  matters  not  what  he  paints,  if  it 
enables  him  to  display  dexterity.  You,  the  spectator,  must  not  think 
about  the  painting — the  one  thing  to  be  thought  of  is  the  painter. 
You  may  not  like  the  result  of  his  work :  you  may  find  it  as  a  pic- 
ture, tedious,  revolting,  grotesque.  So  much  the  worse  for  you. 
The  painter  sees  that ;  the  painter  enjoys  that  dull  or  foul  scene ;  the 
painter  once  saw  that  queer  combination.  It  is  no  business  of  yours 
that  it  does  not  interest  you.  Your  business  is  to  see  how  very 
cleverly  he  has  put  on  to  canvas  this  filth  or  this  dullness.  If  you 
cannot  see  it,  you  are  a  rank  Philistine,  and  had  better  buy  oleo- 
graphs evermore.  Art  has  been  ruined  by  its  silly  straining  after  the 
beautiful,  the  ideal,  the  charming,  and  the  ennobling.  There  is  in 
Nature  quite  as  much  that  is  coarse,  dull,  odd,  and  foul — perhaps 
much  more — and  it  is  far  more  obvious  and  intelligible.  Art  hence- 
forth means  the  realism  of  the  seamy  side  of  Nature  and  Man.  We 
have  been  surfeited  by  the  pursuit  of  grace,  beauty,  and  dignity, 
which  have  led  Art  into  a  world  of  sickly  conventions.  We  are  now 
in  for  naturalism  in  its  real,  crude,  naked  shape.     If  technique  is  right, 
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all  is  right.  The  one  test  of  Art  is — du  Chic^  du  Chicj  encore  du 
Chic!'' 

These  are  the  Ten  Commandments  of  the  Ugly  School.  And 
we  may  say  at  once  that  Art  has  never  before  been  endangered  by  a 
creed  at  once  so  false  and  so  base.  It  is  the  product  of  conceit  in  the 
artist,  stimulated  by  the  demoralizing  system  of  public  Exhibitions 
filled  by  competition,  in  an  age  when  social  principles  are  being  cast 
pell-mell  into  the  melting-pot.  What  matters  to  us  the  cleverness  of 
the  artist,  as  such?  We  want  something  to  be  a  joy  forever;  we 
have  no  interest  in  the  smartness  of  somebody  advertising  his  wares. 
If  his  "  cleverness"  is  thrust  on  our  attention,  it  is  a  nuisance;  if  we 
perceive  his  advertising  tricks,  it  is  an  offence.  If  a  painter  in  effect 
says  to  us — "  Never  mind  my  picture,  look  at  my  brush-work!" — it 
is  an  outrage.  We  could  not  endure  the  Cartoons,  if  every  robe 
were  inscribed  "  Baphael  fecit "  in  letters  a  foot  in  height.  The  painter 
who  aims  at  displaying  how  astonishingly  smart  he  can  be,  is  not  a 
painter,  but  an  acrobat.  A  tragedian  might  perform  Hamlet  standing 
on  his  head  instead  of  his  feet,  but  we  should  not  call  him  a  great  actor. 
We  come  to  see  a  drama  and  not  a  performer's  tricks.  The  less  we 
see  of  the  painter,  the  less  we  notice  his  method,  and  the  more  we 
feel  the  work  as  work  of  art,  and  the  more  we  enjoy  it  for  itself  and 
not  for  its  producer — the  nearer  do  we  get  to  true  Art. 

It  is  mere  impertinence  for  a  man,  of  whose  culture  and  attain- 
ments we  have  no  guarantee  at  all,  to  come  forward  and  tell  us  that  he 
loves  a  murky  sky,  a  sandy  waste,  or  a  drunken  tramp ;  that  he  sees 
Nature  through  a  green  or  purple  lens ;  that  he  is  quite  at  home  in 
squalid  dens  and  dingy  byways — that  we  must  take  his  likes  and 
dislikes,  and  put  our  own  away.  Yes !  if  he  can  throw  poetry  and 
power  into  the  common,  if  he  be  Israels  or  Millet,  Meryon  or 
Decamps.  We  care  for  the  least  sign  of  interest  in  anything  from 
Michael  Angelo  and  Kembrandt,  because  we  have  certain  evidence 
that  they  had  a  creative  brain  and  a  profound  spirit.  But  in  the 
absence  of  any  such  evidence,  why  need  we  adopt  the  likings  of  the 
first  man  who  has  picked  up  a  trick  of  the  brush?  For  aught  we 
know,  his  eyesight  may  have  been  distorted,  and  his  soul  turned  sour 
in  the  dregs  of  some  Parisian  "  Trois  Eats, "  where  all  that  he  ever 
knew  of  life  was  drawn.  If  such  an  one,  without  poetry,  pathos,  or 
imagination,  presents  to  us  a  crude,  dull,  photographic  copy  of  some- 
thing gross,  something  wearisome,  such  as  we  should  turn  from  with 
loathing  in  real  life,  how  is  the  offence  mended  by  the  artist's  assur- 
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ance  that  he  loves  it  himself,  and  by  his  friend's  assurances  that  he 
is  a  very  diohle  du  chic  with  his  brush? 

Keal  genius  gives  us  a  great  deal  more  than  the  (7^^c,  the  craft  of 
the  brush;  and,  however  wonderful  be  its  brush-work,  that  is  always 
the  least  part  of  the  whole,  that  of  which  we  think  least,  and  notice 
last.  To  real  genius  all  things  are  open,  and  if  it  choose  to  rest  for  a 
space  on  what  is  common  or  gross,  genius  speaks  to  us  from  out  it 
in  tones  that  go  down  to  our  hearts.  But  the  painter  touches  the 
gross  and  the  common  at  his  peril.  If  he  has  nothing  to  tell  us  save 
that  it  is  common  and  gross,  it  avails  him  little  to  add  that  he  is 
himself  immensely  clever.  If  he  be,  let  him  give  us  what  we  can 
enjoy.  To  serve  up  what  he  enjoys  himself,  he  might  as  well  ask  us 
to  see  him  enjoy  a  brandy  cock -tail  or  a  dish  of  tripe.  We  have  no 
taste  for  tripe,  or  for  cock-tails — nor  indeed  for  him.  Of  course  he 
can  only  paint  what  he  sees ;  he  must  tell  us  what  he  knows ;  and  show 
us  what  he  has  observed.  But  a  previous  question  arises — is  he 
wanted  at  all?  There  are  very  many  clever  people  in  the  world; 
and  unfortunately,  many  of  them  are  a  mere  incumbrance  and  nui- 
sance on  this  earth.  In  this  aesthetic  age,  when  millions  of  men  and 
women  are  dying  to  have  a  taste,  a  clever  artist  of  any  kind  (be  he 
only  a  good-looking  youth  who  has  taken  to  the  stage),  can  very  soon 
gather  an  admiring  claque.  But  the  real  question  is,  whether  mere 
technical  cleverness,  without  genius  or  learning,  has  any  locus  standi 
in  an  age  of  high  culture. 

All  visible  things  may  be  painted,  and  the  accomplished  artist 
should  be  able  to  paint  anything  paintable.  It  is  no  doubt  an  excel- 
lent training  for  him  to  paint  anything  he  sees,  exactly  as  he  sees  it, 
however  flat,  however  ugly.  But  this  is  merely  his  exercise,  his 
studio  practice,  his  "  training"  work.  We  no  more  want  to  see  these 
exercises  exhibited,  than  we  want  to  see  the  dancer  and  the  acrobat 
at  home  training  their  muscles,  or  the  musician  practising  scales. 
The  bulk  of  what  our  modern  naturalists  exhibit  as  works  of  art  are 
nothing  but  the  crude  exercises  of  a  learner.  To  the  student  the 
bare  and  gritty  fact  is  indispensable.  No  one  can  ever  be  an  artist 
who  has  not  completely  mastered  it.  But  it  is  only  the  A  B  C  of 
art,  as  are  scales  to  a  musician,  and  somersaults  to  an  acrobat.  Art 
only  begins,  when  he  who  can  present  facts  perfectly,  comes  to  see 
how  facts  may  be  presented  with  feeling  and  imagination.  It  is  quite 
true  that  we  have  long  had  to  put  up  with  sentimental  feeling  and 
theatrical  imagination,  and  no  terms  need  be  kept  with  these  sickly 
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abortions.  But  to  stamp  out  feeling  and  imagination  altogether  is  an 
error  just  as  gross.  And  in  order  to  sterilize  feeling  and  imagina- 
tion, the  ambition  of  "modernity"  too  often  seems  to  be,  to  lavish 
conspicuous  agility  of  brush  on  the  vulgarest  bit  of  fact  which  Earth 
or  Man  can  present.     That  is — le  vrai  Chic. 

Let  us  never  hold  parley  with  this  Gospel  of  grossness  and  con- 
ceit. Art  does  not  exist  that  its  professors  may  show  their  skill  with 
their  tools,  any  more  than  Literature  exists  only  to  show  how  men  of 
letters  can  handle  a  pen,  any  more  than  Keligion  exists  only  to  show 
how  eloquently  preachers  can  discourse  about  Heaven.  We  do  not 
suffer  a  musician  to  startle  his  audience  with  brilliant  fingering,  and 
to  tell  them  that  it  is  no  business  of  theirs  whether  the  music  he 
plays  be  pleasing  or  commonplace.  Nor  would  we  listen  to  the  actor 
who  told  us  to  admire  his  elocution  or  his  make -up,  and  that  it  was 
all  one,  if  the  words  of  the  play  were  by  Shakespeare  or  by  Gibber. 
Yet  there  is  growing  up  a  new  order  of  painter  whose  device  is — "  I 
am  the  blessed  Glendoveer:  'tis  mine  to  paint,  and  yours  to  gaze." 
"  Modernity"  is  a  fine  thing,  and  new  efforts  are  very  much  to  be 
encouraged.  But  even  in  this  age  of  perpetual  change,  there  are  a 
few  stable  canons  of  philosophy  and  human  nature  left  untouched ; 
and  if  they  do  not  enter  into  the  curriculum  of  education  in  the  Life 
Schools  of  London  and  Paris,  they  have  not  been  entirely  dethroned. 
And  the  central  of  these  canons  is  this,  that  the  business  of  Art  is  to 
increase  the  beauty  and  the  happiness  of  human  life. 

Society  in  self-defence  must  put  its  foot  down  on  the  degrading 
affectation  of  those  who  love  to  accentuate  all  that  is  ugly  and  dreary 
in  Nature  and  in  Man.  It  is  an  easier  trade  than  adding  to  the  sum 
of  beauty  and  happiness.  And  it  is  unquestionably  a  newer  trade. 
Their  squalid  paradox  would  never  have  been  heard  of,  save  in  an 
epoch  of  incessant  change  and  of  chaos  in  opinion.  We  live  in  a 
world  which  is  growing  quite  delirious  for  something  new,  when  any 
revolt  is  hailed  as  a  new  dispensation.  A  man  has  only  to  shout  out 
loud  enough  the  new  Gospel — say,  "  Murder  a  fine  art, "  "  The  true 
beauty  of  dirt, "  or  "  Ugliness  as  a  joy  forever, " — and  he  straight- 
way gathers  round  him  a  sympathetic  group.  The  sj^stem  of  Art 
Exhibitions,  unknown  and  impossible  in  any  great  age  of  Art,  with 
its  competition  and  its  advertising  tricks,  is  continually  feeding  the 
vanity,  the  jealousy,  the  cupidity  of  the  artist.  Nowhere  is  "  the 
struggle  for  life"  more  acute.  It  begets  such  a  spirit  as  reigns  over 
Monte  Carlo  and  Wall  Street.      In  the  frantic  thirst  to  win,  any  para- 
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dox  must  be  tried,  any  degradation  accepted.  Where  at  most  a 
hundred  men  in  all  are  so  born  as  to  be  worthy  of  devoting  their  lives 
to  Art,  ten  thousand  are  struggling  to  get  heard  of,  and  to  have  their 
canvases  bought.  Our  very  enthusiasm  to  get  a  New  Art,  we  know 
not  whence  or  how,  is  so  ill-directed  that  it  threatens  to  make  any 
good  Art  impossible. 

Direction! — there  perhaps  lies  the  root  of  the  matter,  and  the 
source  of  our  danger.  The  essential  claim  of  "  modernity"  is  to  assert 
the  absolute  independence  of  Art,  and  to  defy  any  sort  of  condition 
of  limit,  whether  of  tradition,  philosophy,  morality,  or  even  good 
sense.  The  artist,  they  tell  us,  is  an  angelic  being  who  is  a  law  unto 
himself,  and  the  world  has  merely  to  gaze  at  his  gambols,  and  to 
enjoy  his  enjoyments,  as  we  do  with  some  rare  and  diverting  beast 
at  a  show.  .  ISTo  claim  can  be  more  preposterous.  There  is  no  better 
ground  that  Art  should  be  independent  of  all  other  human  activity, 
or  be  more  of  a  law  unto  itself,  than  that  literature,  or  industry,  or 
politics  should  be.  Eational  civilization  implies  that  all  forms  of 
social  life  should  equally  conform  to  human  experience,  should  work 
on  some  recognized  principles,  should  visibly  conduce  to  moral  and 
social  progress.  The  ancient  world  of  Art  was  inspired  by  its  beau- 
tiful and  inexhaustible  mythology.  The  mediaeval  world  of  Art  was 
inspired  by  its  sublime  and  pathetic  hagiology.  The  Eenascence  was 
inspired  by  that  rich  and  joyous  Humanism,  such  as  we  find  in 
Michael  Angelo  and  Ariosto,  in  Spenser  and  in  Shakespeare.  There 
never  was,  and  there  never  will  be,  any  epoch  of  great  Art  which  had 
not  its  own  religious,  social,  or  national  enthusiasm,  its  recognized 
ideals  of  beauty  and  happiness,  its  sense  that  the  duty  of  Art  was  to 
minister  to  a  nobler  life.  It  will  be  an  evil  day,  when  Art  comes  to 
mean  individual  caprice,  and  the  artist  means  a  clever  tradesman 
scheming  to  get  business — when  the  ideal  of  Beauty  is  displaced  by 
feats  of  manual  dexterity. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  got  rid  of  any  pretension  whether  of  The- 
ology, Church,  custom,  or  convention,  to  keep  Art  in  leading-strings 
and  to  crush  it  by  Egyptian  or  Byzantine  formulas.  There  is  no 
danger  of  returning  to  such  barbarous  slavery  of  a  superstitious  age. 
But  to  rush  to  the  extreme  of  handing  over  Art  to  individual  caprice 
and  intellectual  chaos  is  a  very  different  thing.  And  to  what  indi- 
vidual caprices  are  we  asked  to  submit?  To  the  crude  experiments 
of  men,  the  great  majority  of  whom  have  never  shown  a  sign  of  intel- 
lectual culture  or  inspiring  ideas,  and  whose  highest  ambition  is  to 
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get  their  "  values"  right.  Certainly  the  "  values"  must  be  right,  if 
anything  is  to  be  done  at  all,  just  as  the  notes  must  not  be  flat  if  we 
are  to  play  or  sing  to  any  purpose.  But  "  values, "  and  notes  in  tune, 
are  but  the  A  B  0  of  the  art;  and  when  they  are  got  right,  every- 
thing still  remains  to  be  done.  The  business  of  Art  is  to  increase  the 
beauty  and  the  happiness  of  human  life.  And  until  the  craftsman  is 
duly  abreast  of  all  that  is  known,  felt,  and  thought  by  the  most 
competent  minds  and  the  purest  spirits  of  his  time — till  then,  he  re- 
mains a  craftsman  and  cannot  be  enrolled  in  the  noble  army  of  artists. 

The  old  religious  ideals,  the  old  poetic  ideals,  the  old  social  ideals 
are  certainly  passing  away,  and  we  are  all  waiting  till  the  new  ideals 
are  fully  formed,  and  ampler  canons  of  life  and  beauty  are  revealed. 
But  these  are  not  to  be  reached  by  ingenious  experiments  with  a 
palette,  or  by  the  random  fancies  of  men  who  have  neither  wide 
grasp  of  life  nor  serious  intellectual  culture.  Our  painters  need  an 
education  far  larger  than  that  of  third-rate  poetry  and  comic  litera- 
ture. And  in  the  mean  time  desperate  efforts  to  do  something  original 
by  men  who  have  no  single  qualification  to  make  them  intellectual 
leaders,  are  certain  to  lead  us  still  further  astray.  It  is  but  too  obvi- 
ous that  nearly  all  that  which  served  to  inspire  great  art  in  past  times 
is  now  worn  out.  But  to  preach  to  us  that  Art  needs  no  inspiration, 
no  ideals,  no  guidance,  no  thought,  no  beauty,  no  self-control — that 
its  sole  task  is  to  put  on  canvas  whatever  is  to  be  seen — this  is  the 
broad  road  that  leadeth  to  destruction. 

Let  me  not  be  taken  to  be  a  partisan  of  the  old  academic  conven- 
tionality, with  its  sickly  round  of  Dresden-china  puppets  and  its 
inane  assortment  of  stage  properties.  I  am  defending  no  particular 
school,  as  I  am  censuring  no  particular  person.  We  have  amongst  us 
painters  who,  if  their  results  fall  short  of  their  aim,  have  a  fine  im- 
agination, a  true  sense  of  beauty,  and  a  high  conception  of  the  dignity 
and  the  conditions  of  their  art.  We  have  such  men,  and  let  us  be 
thankfal  for  them.  And,  if  they  are  but  a  few  in  the  midst  of  a 
crowd  still  given  over  to  conventional  routine  and  trivial  interests,  it 
is  simply  that  we  are  living  in  an  age  which  is  not  yet  great  in  the 
arts  of  form.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  been  condemning  no  single 
person  and  no  single  group  or  school.  There  are  several  groups  now 
working  in  many  countries  who  are  trying  most  different  methods, 
and  preaching  most  different  doctrines.  They  are  mostly  to  be 
noticed  in  France,  which  is  now  the  recognized  nidus  where  all  new 
ideas  in  art  are  fermenting.  In  many  of  these  efforts  after  a  new 
28 
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type  I  recognize  some  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  our  time.  Espe- 
cially is  that  true  of  those  poetic  efforts  to  combine  fact,  beauty, 
pathos,  and  reality  in  the  aspect  of  common  things  and  lowly  lives 
— which  may  be  said  to  culminate  in  the  Angelus.  Here  is  the  true 
path.  But  amongst  these  new  groups,  raging  to  be  "  original,"  both 
here  and  in  France,  there  are  some  to  whom  beauty — nobleness  of 
aspect  or  of  feeling — even  decency — are  a  mockery  and  an  offence ; 
some  whose  ideal  it  is  to  be  dull,  or  to  be  eccentric,  or  to  be  brutal. 
For  such  there  is  no  hope  in  this  world  or  the  next. 

Frederic  Harrison. 
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In  preparing  the  budget  of  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  com- 
mencing July  1,  1893,  the  Appropriations  Committee  included  one 
item  which  startled  the  country — 1165,000,000,  for  pensions. 

From  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1889,  this  item  has  stead- 
ily increased.  It  was  for  that  year  $80, 500,000 ;  the  next  year  $97,  - 
000,000.  The  "deficiency  "  to  be  provided  for  at  the  end  of  each 
year  also  became  startling— $25,000,000  in  1889,  and  $29,000,000 
in  1890.  For  the  year  commencing  July  1,  1891,  it  had  been  sup- 
posed that  the  appropriation,  $133,000,000,  had  sufficiently  dis- 
counted any  probability  of  deficiency;  but  when  early  in  1892  nearly 
$8,000,000  deficiency  was  called  for,  and  $145,000,000  asked  for 
pensions  for  the  next  year,  the  country  was  roused  to  the  character 
of  the  legislation  under  which  half  a  million  dollars  a  day  were  dis- 
tributed on  account  of  the  war  that  closed  nearly  thirty  years  before. 
For  the  first  time  it  awoke  to  the  fact  that  our  peace  establishment 
for  pension  purposes  was  a  greater  financial  burden  to  us  than  is  the 
expense  involved  in  keeping  a  great  army  on  a  war  footing  to  any  of 
the  great  powers  of  Europe.  The  item  was  one  which  from  its  ex- 
traordinary character  admitted  of  no  comparison — the  largest  single 
appropriation  ever  made  for  government  expenditure  on  the  face  of 
the  globe. 

This  vast  appropriation  of  $145,000,000  was  sharply  criticised, 
and  from  every  quarter  of  the  land  came  well-meant  suggestions  that 
it  might  have  been  fixed  at  a  lower  rate.  Its  amount  was,  however, 
justified  by  the  calculations  of  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions ;  and 
after  the  first  surprise  the  country  seemed  rather  pleased  than  other- 
wise to  believe  that  so  large  an  appropriation  had  been  made  in  ad- 
vance that  this  time  no  deficiency  could  occur. 

But  worse  was  to  come.  When  in  January,  1893,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  was  preparing  the  budget  for  the  next  year 
there  was  presented  to  it  a  requisition  for  $10,500,000  deficiency  for 
pension  expenditures  for  the  then  current  year.  The  Commissioner 
of  Pensions  attempted  to  explain  the  discrepancy,  but  with  the  re- 
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suit  of  demonstrating  that  the  real  deficiency  was  some  $14,000,000, 
and  that  under  then  current  circumstances  the  amount  required  to 
meet  pension  payments  would  be  about  $172,000,000  during  the 
next  year.  Again  the  country  was  startled  and  the  members  of  the 
Pension  Committee  were  called  upon  for  an  explanation.  They 
vouchsafed  but  little  in  the  way  of  prophecy,  but  from  the  accounts 
of  the  Pension  Office  demonstrated  that  the  figures  named  were  not 
too  large;  and,  quoting  from  the  Commissioner's  testimony  of  1892 
and  its  explanation  and  falsification  by  the  result  of  the  year's  work 
as  stated  by  him  in  1893,  they  admitted  their  inability  even  to  ap- 
proximate the  depth  of  the  financial  slough  into  which  we  were  sink- 
ing. The  country,  on  the  other  hand,  began  for  the  first  time  to 
appreciate  how  reckless,  how  serious,  and  how  impossible  of  estimate 
was  the  legislation  which  in  an  interval  of  reaction  had  been  fastened 
upon  the  country  by  the  party  it  had  now  just  repudiated  for  the 
second  time. 

Now  for  the  first  time  do  accessible  data  and  adequate  public 
attention  coincide  to  make  possible  public  consideration  of  the  prodi- 
gal waste  of  public  treasure  upon  which  we  have  entered. 

The  sources  of  uncertainty  in  calculating  in  advance  probable 
future  expenditure  should  perhaps  be  briefly  touched  upon.  Omit- 
ting various  details,  these  estimates  have  been  made  and  popularly 
accepted  on  the  following  plan.  Under  the  pension  laws  prior  to 
1890,  the  system  had  become  practically  settled  so  that  its  annual 
result,  as  varied  mainly  by  deaths,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  addi- 
tions of  more  widows'  pensions  on  the  other,  could  be  approximately 
calculated.  Under  the  law  of  1890,  however,  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  claims  have  been  filed  which  yet  await  adjudication.  But  even 
as  to  these  experience  had  suggested  data  which  appear,  and  have 
been  assumed  to  be,  fairly  trustworthy — at  least  calculable.  It  had 
been  estimated  that  we  should  need  $125,000,000  for  pension  ex- 
penditure during  the  fiscal  year  1892,  and  possibly  $150,000,000  for 
1893,  while,  for  1894,  there  would  be  so  substantial  a  reduction  as 
to  bring  it  below  that  for  1892,  while  that  for  1895  would  be  still 
lower,  and  the  pension  account  would  thereafter  gradually  diminish 
for  a  generation  to  come. 

But  the  experience  of  1891  demonstrated  that  even  these  calcula- 
tions were  erroneous,  and  the  testimony  lately  given  of  the  ex- 
Commissioner  of  Pensions  shows  how  untrustworthy  they  were  from 
the  beginning,  and,  more  than  this,  how  uncertain  in  everything  but 
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tlie  enormity  and  lavishness  of  our  pension  expenditure  are  all  cal- 
culations for  the  immediate  future  in  such  regard. 

It  is  necessary  to  call  attention  to  but  one  source  of  this  uncer- 
tainty. In  six  months,  from  July  1  to  December  31,  1892,  there 
were  allowed  under  the  act  of  June  27,  1890,  original  invalid  war 
claims  42,497  and  navy  1,821,  with  eight  claims  for  increase.  On 
December  10,  1892,  there  were  pending  under  the  same  act  124,317 
original  invalid  claims,  and  231,921  claims  for  increase.  It  will 
therefore  be  seen  that,  not  merely  for  years  to  come  will  the  adjudi- 
cation of  original  claims  continue;  but  that  the  granting  of  an 
original  claim  is  in  general  promptly  succeeded  by  the  filing  of  a 
claim  for  increase,  and  that  these  claims  for  increase,  scarcely  touched 
as  yet,  have  already  accumulated  to  such  an  extent  as  to  involve 
uncounted  years  and  untold  millions  of  expenditure;  while,  under 
the  act  of  1890,  as  the  original  pensioners  die,  their  younger  widows 
will  succeed  them  as  the  wards  of  the  Government ;  and  as  yet  there 
have  been  offered  no  criteria  from  which  can  be  estimated  either  the 
time  or  the  treasure  required  to  settle  the  accumulating  claims. 

There  are  other  factors  of  uncertainty ;  but  enough  has  been  said 
to  explain,  as  far  as  it  can  be  explained  without  detailed  calculations, 
my  conviction,  in  which  I  am  not  alone,  that,  if  our  pension  expen- 
diture for  the  year  for  which  we  are  next  to  provide  falls  below 
$200,000,000,  it  will  be  on  account  either  of  a  radical  purging  of  the 
pension  rolls,  or  of  a  radical  reform  in  the  practice  of  the  Pension 
Office,  or  of  a  radical  amendment  of  the  law ;  and  that  unless  checked 
by  one  or  all  these  methods,  the  expenditures  for  the  next  few  years 
to  come  will  average  but  little,  if  any,  less  than  $200,000,000,  and 
for  a  long  time  thereafter  will  approximate  the  extraordinary  figures 
of  the  present  year.  The  rate  at  which  the  "  annual  value  "  of  the 
pension  roll,  that  is,  annual  payment  involved  after  settlement  of 
arrears  in  each  case,  has  steadily  increased  of  late  is  significant.  On 
June  30,  1889,  it  was  $64,246,000;  on  June  30,  1890,  it  was  $72,- 
052,000;  on  June  30,  1891,  it  was  $89,247,000;  on  June  30,  1892, 
it  was  $116,879,000;  and,  according  to  the  present  estimate  of  the 
Pension  Office,  on  June  30,  1893,  it  will  be  $133,500,000,  payable  to 
1,000,000  pensioners. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  at  length  into  the  unpleasant  details  which 
show  how  largely  tainted  is  the  pension  roll  with  fraud,  or  how  seri- 
ous a  burden  is  thus  loaded  upon  the  industry  and  enterprise  of  our  citi- 
zens, not  to  speak  of  the  demoralization  produced  by  such  part  of  the 
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expenditure  as  goes  to  support  unmeriting  dependence.  The  con  • 
trasting  figures  of  the  longevity  demonstrated  and  the  decrepitude 
claimed  are  a  sufficient  demonstration  of  fraud,  the  financial  crisis  in 
which  our  government  finds  itself,  and  the  fact  that  at  the  end  of 
thirty  years  we  are  studying  means  to  enlarge  our  revenue,  just  as 
thirty  years  ago  we  were  doing  the  same  thing  to  carry  on  the  war, 
is  a  sufficient  evidence  of  the  burden.  Of  the  consequent  demorali- 
zation, the  records  of  every  hamlet  in  the  Northern  States  and  of 
many  in  the  South,  the  blatant  appeals  of  demagoguery  inspired  and 
organized  by  the  swarm  of  pension  beneficiaries,  who  are  too  con- 
scious of  their  lack  of  merit  to  speak  in  their  own  name,  and  the 
abjectness — after  all  allowance  is  made  for  the  promptings  of  gen- 
erosity and  patriotism — of  the  political  conventions  of  all  parties  in 
this  regard — all  these  are  but  too  sufficient  proofs.  The  question 
is  not  as  to  adequate  recognition  of  those  whose  patriotic  service  en- 
titles them  to  consideration,  and  whose  injuries  received  in  service 
entitle  them  to  recompense ;  nor  is  it  one  of  remembering  by  national 
bounty  the  mothers  and  wives  who  sent  their  loved  ones  to  the  field, 
or  the  orphans  who  were  bereaved  that  our  country  might  be  pre- 
served. All  are  agreed  in  generous  treatment  of  these.  But  we  are 
forced  to  consider  how  far  organized  greed  shall  be  permitted  to  im- 
pose on  patriotic  sentiment,  how  far  conspiracy  to  defraud  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  shielded,  and  how  far  the  marriage  relation  itself  shall  be 
permitted  to  be  misused  for  gain.  The  situation  calls  for  a  remedy. 
What  shall  it  be?  I  believe  it  should  be  three-fold:  the  pension 
rolls  should  be  purged,  pension  procedure  reformed,  and  pension  legis- 
lation amended. 

I. 

As  to  the  Pension  Procedure :  no  one  will  deny  that,  in  cases 
where  those  have  crept  by  fraud  upon  the  pension  rolls  who  had  no 
right  to  be  there,  they  should  be  stricken  off.  There  are  now  known 
to  be  thousands  of  impersonators  of  brave  men  under  whose  names 
they  have  skulked ;  perjurers  who  have  magnified  or  forged  bodily 
ailments,  or  who  have  attributed  to  the  service  injuries  and  diseases 
known  to  have  been  received  or  contracted  elsewhere ;  "  relicts  "  who 
never  knew  the  soldiers  in  whose  name  they  ask  relief  from  the 
Government;  mistresses,  who  never  dared  take  the  name  of  their 
paramours  unti^  they  were  dead;  "  pension  jumpers  "  of  both  sexes, 
who  are  drawing  two,  three,  or  more  pensions  at  once  under  different 
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names,  and  lastly,  and  in  increasing  numbers,  widows  who  were 
born  after  the  war,  on  account  of  their  husbands'  service,  and  who 
claim  to  be  special  wards  of  Government.  These,  in  addition  to 
the  even  more  numerous  cases  where  the  practically  ex  parte  pro- 
cedure of  the  Pension  Office  has  made  the  Government  the  inevitable 
victim  of  exorbitant  or  unfounded  claims,  are  some  of  those  to  be 
dealt  with. 

This  is  no  place  to  go  into  details.  Many  useful  suggestions 
have  been  made,  which  might  largely  remedy  the  evil  complained  of. 
It  is  obvious  how  effective  would  be  the  publication  of  a  complete 
pension  roll  to  secure  in  a  thousand  ways  the  proffering  of  evidence 
that  could  otherwise  not  be  obtainable,  and  the  facilitating  of  re- 
searches that  would  otherwise  be  impracticable.  This  should  be 
published,  arranged  according  to  the  present  residence  of  the  pen- 
sioners, giving,  among  other  data,  the  name,  age,  and  description 
of  each  and  brief  memoranda  of  the  time  and  place  of  his  en- 
listment, service  claimed,  full  statement  of  the  causes  for  which  an 
original  pension  or  an  increase  was  allowed,  and  a  memorandum  of 
the  monthly  rate  or  rates  of  pension  he  is  and  has  been  receiving,  as 
well  as  of  the  dates  from  which  these  rates  have  been  obtained,  and 
the  lump  sums,  if  any,  paid  for  arrears,  commutation  or  otherwise. 
If  this  were  supplemented  by  the  appointment  of  a  corps  of  expert 
examiners,  under  the  direction  of  the  Pension  Office,  to  work  upon 
such  suggestions  as  analysis  of  the  rolls  or  information  received 
might  prompt — this  to  be  continued  until  the  entire  roll  had  been 
thus  checked,  and  each  pensioner  being  furnished  a  certificate  bring- 
ing down  to  date  all  examinations  and  verification  of  his  claims  and 
status, — the  result  would  be  not  merely  to  strike  from  the  pension  roll 
many  cases  which  now  disgrace  it,  but  to  stir  an  enlightened  public 
opinion  that  would  force  the  voluntary  withdrawal  of  many  a  little - 
deserving,  though  self-respecting  dependent,  and  to  check  to  a  far 
greater  extent  the  growing  tendency  to  make  the  desire  for  a  pension 
the  essential,  and  the  manufactured  proofs  an  incident.  And  per- 
jury, even  for  a  friend  and  although  it  was  intended  to  harm  only 
the  Government,  would  again  be  considered  a  crime,  to  be  avoided 
by  the  good  citizen. 

Great  and  necessary  as  is  this  reform,  great  and  beneficent  as 
would  be  its  results,  so  impossible  is  it  to  right  matters  of  this  kind, 
after  years  have  destroyed  evidences  of  fraud,  that  the  remedy  thus 
secured  must  necessarily  be  incomplete.     In  spite  of  all  the  state- 
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ments  which  experts  have  carefully  made  involving  the  conclusion 
that,  even  under  our  liberal  laws,  from  one -fifth  to  one -fourth  of  our 
present  pensioners  should  never  have  been  admitted  to  the  pension 
rolls  at  all,  and  at  least  one -third  of  those  properly  there  are  so 
grossly  mis-classed  as  to  be  practically  fraudulent  pensioners;  yet  I 
have  heard  no  one  confidently  estimate  that  more  than  10  per  cent — 
I  myself  believe  that  the  total  would  sink  probably  to  5  per  cent — 
can  be  weeded  from  the  rolls  by  any  such  process,  or  that  more  than 
half  of  those  actually  mis-classed  could  be  effectively  re-classed ;  so 
that  upon  the  other  two  expedients — as  aided  by  the  effect  of  this — 
we  must  depend  for  our  principal  measure  of  reform. 

II. 

Our  pension  procedure  should  be  revolutionized,  and  from  what 
has  become  mainly  an  ex  parte  proceeding  carried  on  at  arm's  length, 
it  should  be  changed  to  a  litigated  procedure  with  careful  provisions 
for  aggressive  defence  of  the  Government;  and,  except  under  such 
scrutiny  and  opposition  as  a  plaintiff  meets  in  prosecuting  a  defend- 
ant before  a  jury,  the  Government  should  not  be  mulcted  to  pay 
a  pensioner.  The  necessity  of  this  reform  is  a  steadily  increasing 
one ;  and  even  the  present  great  need  of  it,  demonstrated  by  the  con- 
dition of  our  pension  rolls,  is  far  less  than  will  be  more  and  more  felt 
in  the  future.  So  long  as  regimental  and  company  officers  and  staff 
and  hospital  surgeons  were  in  large  measure  still  survivors ;  so  long 
as  pension  claimants  generally  resided  in  the  same  locality  as  those 
who  had  known  them  from  boyhood  and  .who  had  been  with  them  in 
the  service ;  so  long  as  veterans  were  generally  free  from  infirmities 
and  accidents,  the  results  of  which  accumulate  with  years — pension 
procedure,  while  lending  itself  more  and  more  to  fraud  as  time  went 
on,  was  comparatively  adequate,  the  natural  and  most  conclusive 
evidence  comparatively  easy  to  secure,  the  occasions  for  the  consider- 
ation of  less  trustworthy  data  more  rare,  and  the  facilities  for  test- 
ing even  hearsay  evidence  more  generally  such  as  to  discourage 
fraud  and  deter  from  perjury. 

But  for'the  last  ten  years  the  proportion  has  rapidly  increased  of 
cases  where,  in  default  of  the  testimony  of  a  responsible  officer  or 
surgeon,  or  by  reason  of  the  death  of  such  as  would  naturally  have 
been  relied  upon,  it  has  been  necessary  to  accept  statements  by  com- 
paratively irresponsible  persons.  The  fact  that  the  claimants  have 
more  largely  drifted  away  from  the  localities  where  they  were  known, 
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and  tliat  their  testimony  is  therefore  now  frequently  gathered  from 
sources  widely  distant  alike  from  each  other  and  from  the  residence 
of  the  claimant,  reduces  almost  to  zero  what  otherwise  might  have 
been  the  certainty  of  exposure  of  frauds,  which,  on  the  contrary, 
are  now  comparatively  safe  even  from  question ;  the  proportion  has 
greatly  increased  of  those  who  demand  special  consideration  on  ac- 
count of  accidents  or  infirmities  received  or  contracted  either  before 
enlistment  or  after  discharge,  and  whose  physical  condition  is  now  a 
much  better  apparent  basis  for  a  claim  for  pension,  on  account  of 
disability  alleged  to  have  resulted  from  service,  than  it  would  have 
been  a  few  years  since. 

Similar  considerations  apply  with  much  greater  force  to  the  pres- 
ent claimants  of  widows'  pensions.  Until  lately  widows  were  mainly 
those  who  before  the  war  had  been  the  wives  of  the  soldiers  in  whose 
name  they  made  claim,  and  had  resided  ever  since  in  the  communities 
whence  came  the  proof  of  their  widowhood.  But  of  late  the  aggre- 
gate of  cases  has  increased  year  by  year,  where  designing  girls  have 
yoked  themselves  to  decrepitude  to  secure  public  support  for  the 
rest  of  their  lives,  or  where  irregular  life  is  afterward  preferred  to 
marriage  in  order  to  retain  the  thus  bedraggled  pension,  or  of  claims 
either  based  on  relations  such  as  the  dead  veteran  would  have  been 
first  to  disown  as  justifying  the  use  of  his  name  or  false  through- 
out and  in  favor  of  women  who  never  saw  the  soldiers  for  whom 
they  weep.  It  has  increased  until  the  proportion  of  unworthy  claims 
has  grown  into  a  national  scandal ;  and  the  rarer,  but  still  numerous, 
cases  of  fraudulent  personation  are  facilitated  in  still  greater  degree. 

From  the  thousands  of  fraudulent  cases,  the  trails  of  which  are 
being  found  on  every  hand,  I  cite  a  few,  not  of  the  extreme,  but  of 
the  typical,  classes — this,  not  so  much  as  proofs  in  themselves  that 
the  pension  roll  should  be  purged  (for  under  any  circumstances  there 
would  be  frauds  perpetrated)  but  rather  as  illustrating  the  nature  of 
the  strain,  to  resist  which  our  pension  procedure  should  be  buttressed 
more  strongly  than  it  is.  As  to  the  fact  that  there  are  edging  them- 
selves into  our  pension  rolls  an  increasing  number  of  those  who  are 
fitter  subjects  for  the  grand  jury,  and  that  our  pension  procedure 
has  of  late  years  effectively  barred  out  only  those  who  are  them- 
selves self-respecting  and  candid,  the  knowledge  is  too  common,  and 
flagrant  examples  are  becoming  all  too  numerous  and  notorious,  to 
need  mention  here. 

In  one  of  the  cases  before  me  a  soldier  received  three  pensions, 
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each  on  a  different  2:)ension  certificate,  and  tliis  without  fault  or  effort 
on  his  part,  but  through  the  officious  solicitude  of  pension  agents ; 
and  before  it  was  discovered,  and  the  claimant  limited  to  one  pension 
(to  which  he  was  entitled),  the  Government  had  lost  $1,500  thereby. 

In  another  case  a  soldier  enlisted,  leaving  a  wife  and  two  sons  at 
home,  and  returned  to  his  family  after  the  war.  Later  he  deserted 
them,  lived  in  adultery  and  applied  for  a  pension,  which  was  granted 
after  his  death.  His  mistress  claimed  the  accrued  arrears,  some 
$1,650,  and  after  the  ordinary  proceedings  before  a  special  examiner, 
they  were  awarded  to  her.  The  widow  afterward  made  a  similar  ap- 
plication and  was  also  awarded  the  arrears,  which  were  thus  paid  a 
second  time.     In  all  the  Government  lost  here  about  $3,000. 

In  another,  a  soldier  who  was  pensioned  in  1877  for  a  wound 
alleged  to  have  been  received  in  battle  in  1862,  was  found  to  have 
actually  received  in  Germany  the  injury  for  which  he  had  been  pen- 
sioned here — this,  after  the  Government  had  lost  some  $2,000  by  his 
fraud. 

In  another,  a  veteran  pensioned  for  rupture  was  proved  to  have 
been  so  affected  before  the  war;  and  on  examination  it  was  found 
that  he  had  been  personated  at  the  original  muster-in  by  a  physically 
sound  man,  whom  he  had  hired  for  $25  to  take  his  place  for  the 
occasion.  The  pensioner  was  removed  from  the  rolls  after  his  crime 
was  discovered;  but  the  Government  had  already  lost  $2,000  by  him. 
The  pension  he  fraudulently  secured  was  at  the  rate  of  $8  per  month. 
Since  the  law  of  1890  he  has  renewed  his  application  and  is  now  the 
ward  of  a  grateful  Government  and  receiving  $12  a  month  for  total 
disability  (from  the  rupture  which  occurred  before  he  enlisted  and  to 
conceal  which  and  to  get  into  the  army  at  all  he  suborned  perjury). 

In  another,  a  soldier  who  had  been  discharged  from  the  service 
seven  months  after  his  enlistment,  on  a  surgeon's  certificate  that  he 
was  incapacitated  by  fracture  of  his  arm  long  before  he  enlisted, 
applied  twenty  years  after  for  a  pension.  He  suborned  two  com- 
rades, who  swore  that  he  received  his  injury  while  in  the  service, 
and  four  tramps,  who  swore  that  they  knew  him  well  at  the  time  he 
was  enlisted  and  that  he  was  then  sound.  To  all  this  on  indictment 
he  pleaded  guilty,  and  served  out  his  time  in  the  penitentiary;  and 
then  applied  for  and  secured  a  pension  of  $8  a  month  under  the  act 
of  1890. 

The  following  cases  arose  thus : — 

Section  4708  of  the  United  States  Eevised  Statutes  provides  that 
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"  on  the  remarriage  of  any  widow  .  .  .  her  pension  shall  cease, "  and 
a  later  statute  voids  the  pension  in  case  of  open  and  notorious  illicit 
CO -habitation.  The  latter  is  obviously  so  much  more  difficult  of 
proof  than  re -marriage  that  the  law  gives  a  premium  to  crime.  The 
extent  of  this  can  be  imagined  when  it  is  noted  that  in  a  single 
county  of  one  of  our  Middle  States,  having  a  population  of  84,000, 
where  special  inquiry  was  made  on  this  point,  there  were  found  four 
families  of  illegitimate  children,  of  eight,  three,  and  three  children 
and  one  child,  respectively,  whose  fathers  and  mothers  were  li^s^ing 
and  whose  mothers  were  drawing  widows'  pensions.  In  two  of  these 
cases,  upon  the  pension  being  stopped,  the  parents  of  the  children 
promptly  married. 

To  enter  upon  the  details  of  reform  in  mere  matters  of  procedure 
would  be  as  much  out  of  place  here  as  it  would  be  impracticable  in  a 
brief  space.  It  is  evident  that  secondary  evidence  should  be  more 
strictly  defined  and  classified,  and  that  such  evidence  itself  should  be 
more  closely  scrutinized.  In  this  respect,  such  has  been  the  perverse 
development  of  pension  procedure  that,  as  the  necessity  for  strictness 
has  increased,  the  laws  have  been  relaxed.  For  example:  of  late 
years  pension  proofs  have  become  more  and  more  matters  of  ex  parte 
affidavit,  as  to  matters  of  which  there  is  no  record.  Subornation  of 
perjury  has  thrived,  and  even  the  remote  possibility  of  punishment 
in  case  of  conviction  was  destroj^ed,  as  to  those  who  choose  to  protect 
themselves,  by  the  law  of  July  1,  1890.  This  suspends  the  require- 
ment that  the  official  character  and  genuineness  of  the  signature  of  a 
notary  taking  an  affidavit  should  be  properly  attested.  Any  one  can 
now  have  a  seal  manufactured  for  two  or  three  dollars,  bearing  his 
own  name  or  an  assumed  name,  and,  to  his  heart's  content,  either  forge 
affidavits  or  certify  to  false  ones — all  of  which  will  be  accepted  by 
the  Pension  Office — without  even  giving  a  clue  to  his  own  identity, 
and  with  perfect  confidence  that  no  one  executing  an  affidavit  before 
him  can  be  convicted  of  perjury.  This  very  effect  of  the  law  is, 
however,  doubtless  the  object  with  which  its  passage  was  procured. 

A  proceeding  on  a  claim  for  pension  should  be  made  a  "  litigated  " 
one  against  the  Government,  to  be  defended  by  its  officers.  And, 
while  pension  agents  are  not  fair  subjects  of  general  arraignment, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  a  most  radical  reform  in  pension 
procedure  would  be  effected,  legitimate  pension  claims  more  promptly 
advanced,  the  fees  saved  to  worthy  claimants  which  they  now  pay 
pension    agents,    and  millions  of    money  and  more    in  self-respect 
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saved  to  the  nation  every  year,  should  no  one  be  allowed  to  receive 
fee  or  reward  from  the  claimant,  or  on  his  behalf,  in  connection 
with  a  pension  claim,  and  no  claim  be  recognized  except  when 
presented  through  special  United  States  pension  officers,  appointed 
at  fair  salaries  for  such  purpose,  who  should  have  offices  in  every 
quarter  of  the  country  and  at  every  considerable  city,  and  who, 
with  liberal  allowances  for  correspondence  and  investigation,  should 
serve  all  pension  claimants  without  charge. 

III. 

Our  pension  laws  should  be  amenaed.  And  under  this  head  of 
pension  laws  I  include  as  well  their  interpretation  by  the  Pension 
Office.  As  to  the  precise  features  of  the  amendment  desirable,  there 
will  be  as  great  difference  of  opinion  as,  when  the  facts  are  appre- 
ciated, there  will  be  substantial  agreement  on  the  suggestion  that  the 
pension  roll  should  be  purged  and  pension  procedure  reformed. 
Several  important  points,  however,  are  certain  to  be  mooted. 

(1)  The  construction  of  the  law  by  the  Pension  Office  has  been 
scandalously  liberal.  Of  this  one  example  will  suffice :  The  law  of 
June  27,  1890,  provides  that,  when  suffering  from  mental  or  physi- 
cal disability  which  incapacitates  them  from  the  performance  of 
manual  labor  in  such  a  degree  as  to  render  them  unable  to  earn  a 
support,  veterans  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  "  a  pension  of  not  ex- 
ceeding $12  a  month  and  not  less  than  $6  a  month,  proportioned  to 
the  degree  of  inability  to  earn  a  support. "  The  Pension  Office  has 
practically  rejected  the  italicized  stipulation,  except  in  cases  where 
its  own  arbitrary  methods  do  not  apply ;  and,  in  defiance  of  the 
express  provision  of  law,  has  ruled  that  any  disability,  not  received 
in  service,  shall  be  pensionable  under  the  law  of  1890  at  the  same 
rate  (not  to  exceed  $12  per  month)  as  it  would  have  been  under  the 
former  law,  had  it  been  received  in  service;  and  this  without  regard 
to  the  extent  of  the  inability  or  incapacity  for  manual  labor  thus 
caused. 

To  illustrate:  Loss  of  both  eyes,  incurred  in  service,  was  pen- 
sionable under  the  old  law  at  $72  per  month ;  the  same  loss,  if  in- 
curred by  accident  after  discharge,  is,  under  the  law  of  1890,  properly 
considered  as  a  total  disability  and  pensionable  at  $12  per  month; 
but  a  stiff  shoulder  joint,  the  loss  of  sight  of  one  eye,  the  loss  of  a 
thumb  and  index  finger  from  one  hand :  either  of  these,  being  pen- 
sionable under  the  former  law,  if  incurred  in  the  service,  at  $12  a 
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month,  it  is  ruled  by  the  Pension  Office  that  it  constitutes  a  total 
disability  under  the  law  of  1890  and  is  pensionable  at  the  same  rate 
as  total  blindness — though  the  pensioner  may  be  in  robust  health  and 
actually  earning  his  living  by  manual  labor. 

When  this  principle  is  applied,  as  it  is  by  the  Pension  Office;  on 
the  cumulative  plan,  the  process  develops  from  fraud  to  farce.  For 
example,  a  claimant  who  has  established  to  the  easy  satisfaction  of 
the  Pension  Office  a  slight  deafness  in  both  ears,  the  loss  of  a  small 
toe  and  a  little  finger,  and  a  tendency  to  catarrh,  will  be  pensioned 
for  total  disability  at  $12  a  month  as  follows:  for  the  slight  deafness, 
$6  a  month ;  for  the  little  finger,  $2  a  month ;  for  the  small  toe,  $2 
a  month,  and  for  the  incipient  catarrh,  $2 — in  all  $12  a  month. 
Petty  bodily  ailments  are  by  analogy  so  rated  and  compounded  that 
a  man  is  rare,  no  matter  how  robust,  who  cannot  find  in  his  anatomy 
an  assortment  of  defects  or  diseases,  which,  though  scarcely  incon- 
venient, can  be  aggregated,  at  $2  or  $4  a  month  each,  into  a  pension 
of  $12  a  month  for  total  disability. 

To  amend  this  construction  of  the  law  is,  however,  but  a  begin- 
ning of  the  reform  that  can  alone  save  our  pension  system  from  be- 
coming an  increasing  disgrace. 

(2)  It  is  bad  enough  when  really  needy  veterans — even  those  who 
were  skulkers  or  bounty  jumpers,  or  afterward  convicted  of  criminal 
fraud  on  the  Government,  and  even  though  their  assorted  ailments 
added  together  to  make  up  a  round  monthly  allowance  are  largely 
imaginary  or  wholly  unconnected  with  the  service — are  made  pen- 
sioners on  the  generosity  of  our  people ;  it  is  even  more  an  anomaly 
when  tens  of  thousands  in  sturdy  health,  earning  their  living  by 
manual  labor  and  more  than  holding  their  own  in  the  rivalry  of  life 
— even  serving  as  efficient  and  fully  paid  Government  officials — are  in 
regular  receipt  of  full  pensions  for  total  disability,  not  pretended  to 
have  been  incurred  in  the  service.  But  it  is  worse  when  to  these 
conditions  is  joined  wealth ;  which  in  the  case  of  other  tens  of  thou- 
sands— who  do  not  even  claim  disadvantages  resulting  from  service, 
whose  income,  without  reference  to  their  manual  labor,  is  such  as  to 
assure  them  a  comfortable  living — does  not  prevent  their  quartering 
themselves  on  the  nation's  forbearance.  One  needed  reform  is  that 
which  shall  rid  us  of  the  burden  of  wealthy  as  well  as  of  sturdy 
beggars.  It  is  those  who  vociferously  deprecate  the  compelling  of  a 
veteran,  who  has  not  been  injured  by  service,  to  prove  necessity 
before  being  awarded  a  pension  for  his  support^,  who  are  really  black- 
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ening  the  blue  and  insulting  tlie  flag.  Poverty  is  no  disgrace ;  but 
it  is  a  dishonor  needlessly  to  become  a  public  burden,  and  necessity 
is  the  one  excuse  which  the  self-respecting  man  should  be  permitted 
to  ofl^er — and  the  one  which  the  less  sensitive  applicant  should  be 
compelled  to  prove  before  being  allowed  to  put  himself  in  this 
position. 

(3)  But  there  is  an  even  worse  feature  of  our  present  law  than 
those  just  noted.  Under  laws  prior  to  those  of  1890,  on  the  decease 
of  the  pensioner,  his  widow,  and  under  the  law  of  1890,  on  the  de- 
cease of  one  who  served  for  ninety  days,  his  vidow  if  married  to  him 
before  June  27,  1890,  is  entitled  to  a  pension — in  each  case  to  cease 
upon  re-marriage.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  first  case  there  is 
no  limitation  as  to  the  time  of  marriage.  It  is  certain  that,  unless 
the  law  is  promptly  modified,  the  illogical  discrimination  against  the 
others  will  be  abolished. 

So  long  as  the  promises  made  to  promote  enlistment  were  kept  in 
mind — during  the  years  when,  as  never  since,  our  legislation  was 
directed  by  the  deserving  veterans  themselves — such  legislation  as 
that  just  noted  was  undreamed  of;  and  only  to  those  who,  being 
married  before  the  close  of  the  soldier's  service,  shared  in  the  sacri- 
fices and  risks  which  that  service  involved,  was  recognition  given  by 
those  who  best  knew  the  pledges  under  which  they  went  forth  to 
battle.  The  laws  of  1882  and  1890  were,  however,  on  the  contrary, 
mainly  inspired  by  the  greed  of  claim  agents  and  the  mercenary 
patriotism  of  ^05^- 5eZ^z^m  combatants.  The  laws  which  soldier -legis- 
lators placed  upon  our  statute  books  recognized  the  heroism  of  wives 
and  mothers  who  sent  their  loved  ones  to  the  front  in  their  country's 
peril.  The  later  laws,  the  object  of  which  is  to  guarantee  the  profits 
of  pension  business  for  an  additional  generation,  are  marshalling  year 
by  year  in  attack  on  the  Treasury  hundreds  of  thousands  of  youthful 
women,  who  link  themselves  to  advancing  age  in  order,  as  the  grave 
closes  over  their  bondage,  to  be  supported  by  the  Government  on 
terms  which  obstruct  their  re -entrance  into  the  most  natural  and 
most  honorable  career  vouchsafed  to  woman. 

Comment  is  as  needless  as  painful.  As  to  what  we  must  expect, 
the  fact  that  we  now  have  on  our  pension  rolls  more  than  6,600  widows 
of  soldiers  of  the  war  of  1812,  while  there  are  only  165  of  such 
soldiers  surviving  as  beneficiaries  in  their  own  right,  may  indicate 
how  serious  is  the  problem  we  are  considering.  The  least  reflection 
suggests  probabilities  too  repulsive  for  statement ;  the  most  cursory 
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inquiry  develops  them  into  facts ;  tlie  most  conservative  calculations 
show  that  we  have  developing  among  us  a  national  scandal  that  will 
make  all  prior  ones  forgotten.  Radical  amendment  of  the  law  can 
alone  avert  it. 

Such  is  the  financial,  political,  and  moral  abyss  on  the  brink  of 
which  we  stand.  It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  the  signs  of  effective 
reform  are  multiplying  about  us.  From  all  parts  of  the  land  have 
come  more  and  more  frequently  for  the  last  few  years  indications  that 
the  people  are  appreciating  and  will  renounce  the  system  that  is 
responsible  for  present  conditions.  In  Congress  the  campaign  has 
already  opened  with  a  pitched  battle.  In  the  Pension  Office  itself, 
in  minor  matters  the  procedure  has  lately  been  improved,  and  as  to 
others  it  is  now  under  consideration.  And  now,  in  the  one  quarter 
where  conviction  on  this  matter  will  be  most  respected — the  ranks 
of  the  vetemns  themselves — is  stirring  the  spirit  that  bids  fair  to  lead 
in  averting  disgrace  now  as  it  did  disunion  a  generation  ago.  That 
into  their  ranks  have  crowded  themselves  too  many  who  do  not 
deserve  to  be  there  may  embarrass,  but  it  will  not  divide,  the  men 
who  had  to  do  the  fighting  before. 

The  issue  is  being  joined  all  along  the  line  on  the  resolution 
recently  adopted  by  ISToah  L.  Farnham  Post  of  the  city  of  New 
York. 

To  fear  for  the  results  would  be  to  doubt  the  patriotism  of  our 
people.     As  says  the  "  Grand  Army  Gazette  "  : — 

"  No  American  can  afford  to  neglect  this  important  matter.  With  a  pension 
roll  greater  than  the  number  of  men  in  the  field  at  the  close  of  the  war  of  the  re- 
bellion— and  most  of  those  lie  in  honored  graves — and  with  an  expenditure  of 
over  $160,000,000  a  year  for  this  one  item,  it  behooves  those  interested  in  the  real 
veterans,  and  the  tried  and  true  veterans  themselves,  to  be  up  and  doing.  .  .  . 
Every  dollar  paid  in  fraud  is  stolen  not  alone  from  the  patient  tax  payer,  but 
from  deserving  veterans.  Strike,  Comrades !  while  the  iron  is  hot,  and  if  it 
should  sear  some  bogus  claimants  so  as  to  leave  a  mark  by  which  they  may  be 
known  of  all  men,  there  will  be  no  cause  for  regret. " 

John  DeWitt  Warnek. 
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In  the  increasing  agitation  for  a  revision  of  tlie  pension-roll,  for 
a  change  in  procedure  in  granting  pensions,  and  for  legislation  that 
shall  check  abuses,  one  of  the  most  important  questions  that  must 
soon  be  answered  is,  What  position  will  the  Grrand  Army  of  the 
Republic  officially  take?  Time  was  sure  to  bring  occasion  for  such 
a  question  to  be  asked;  time  has,  indeed,  brought  not  only  an  occa- 
sion but  a  necessity  for  an  answer. 

Nearly  ten  years  ago  freedom  of  declaration  about  pensions  by 
separate  Grand  Army  Posts  was  forbidden.  At  that  time,  however, 
when  pension  abuses  were  comparatively  rare  and  the  Government 
expenditure  for  pensions  was  comparatively  small,  the  subject  at- 
tracted no  attention.  It  was  at  the  National  Encampment  at  Minne- 
apolis that  the  following  resolution  was  adopted,  on  July  25,  1884: 

"  Resolved,  That  all  petitions,  resolutions  and  memorials  by  Posts  in  regard 
to  pension  legislation  be  required  to  be  forwarded  to  National  Headquarters 
through  Department  Headquarters,  and  that  Posts  be  forbidden  to  make  separate 
and  independent  applications  to  Congress  for  legislation  upon  the  subject  of 
pensions. " 

This  resolution  and  the  question  it  raises,  which  have  slumbered  till 
now,  have  been  brought  forward  by  a  controversy  between  the  De- 
partment of  New  York  and  the  Noah  L.  Farnham  Post,  No.  458  (of 
New  York  City),  Department  of  New  York,  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic.  This  Post  adopted  and  sent  to  other  posts  the  following 
resolution  on  March  8,  1893, — a  resolution  that  admirably  states  the 
case  of  pension  reform: 

"  WhereaSy  The  only  veterans  entitled  to  pensions  are  those  who,  by  wounds 
or  disabilities  incurred  in  the  service  of  their  country,  are  prevented  from  earn- 
ing a  living  in  their  respective  callings,  as  they  might  have  done  had  such 
wounds  or  disabilities  not  been  incurred,  and  whose  circumstances  are  such  as 
to  justify  them  in  calling  on  the  country  for  aid  or  support,  and, 

"  Whereas,  The  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  is  an  association  organized  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  old  soldiers  and  sailors  to  take  care  of  themselves  and 
each  other,  and, 

"  Whereas,  As  much  real  patriotism  may  be  shown  by  refraining  in  time  of 
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peace  from  inflicting  unnecessary  burdens  on  the  country  as  by  coming  to  her 
defence  in  time  of  war ;  therefore,  be  it 

"  Resolved :  That  any  old  soldier  who  applies  for  or  accepts  a  pension,  except 
under  the  conditions  above  set  forth,  is,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Post,  guilty  of 
conduct  calculated  to  injure  the  good  men  who  were  and  are  willing  to  give 
their  lives  for  their  country  without  any  reward  save  the  approval  of  their  own 
conscience  and  that  honorable  fame  that  is  due  to  every  patriot. " 

In  less  tlian  a  montli  after  the  adoption  of  this  statement  and  reso- 
lution— on  April  T — the  Department  of  New  York  began  to  disci- 
pline the  Noah  L.  Farnham  Post.  The  Assistant  Adjutant -General 
of  the  Department  wrote  to  the  commander  of  the  Post  that  the  reso- 
lution had  provoked  "  many  protests  from  Posts  in  this  and  other 
Departments. "  The  Farnham  Post  and  its  commander  were  de- 
clared to  be  "  in  contempt  of  the  laws  of  the  order, "  for  "  sending 
a  series  of  resolutions  direct  to  Posts  without  the  approval  of  the 
Department  Commander  and  National  Headquarters, "  for  "  criticis- 
ing the  legislative  power  of  the  country  in  passing  laws  which  stand 
in  the  statutes  of  the  United  States  and  should  be  respected  until 
repealed,"  and  for  "condemning  the  sworn  officers  of  the  Govern- 
ment whose  duty  it  is  to  execute  these  laws."  The  letter  closed 
with  a  threat  of  suspension. 

With  regard  to  the  disobedience  of  the  Post  in  sending  resolu- 
tions to  other  Posts  without  the  approval  of  the  Department  Com- 
mander, the  Post  subsequently  expressed  ignorance  of  the  Minneapolis 
resolution.  But  the  assertion  of  the  Commander  of  the  Department 
of  New  York — and  this  is  the  gist  of  the  matter — that  Farnham  Post 
is  held  in  contempt  "  for  criticising  the  legislative  power  of  the  coun- 
try" and  for  "  condemning  the  sworn  officers  of  the  Government  "  is 
an  admission  of  a  spirit,  if  not  in  the  laws  of  the  organization  surely 
in  their  interpretation,  that  forbids  freedom  of  discussion  of  this  sub- 
ject. For  a  parallel  to  this  spirit  one  must  recall  the  certainty  with 
which  the  mention  of  the  "  peculiar  institution  "  of  the  South  in  the 
days  of  slavery  touched  Southern  politicians  to  the  quick. 

To  take  up  the  course  of  the  controversy :  To  the  foregoing  letter 
from  the  Department  of  New  York  to  the  commander  of  Farnham 
Post,  the  commander  of  the  Post  replied  on  April  12,  "  that  it  is  the 
opinion  of  this  Post  that  if  it  is  the  desire  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Re- 
puhlic  to  pay  pensions  to  people  who  have  not  incurred  their  disabilities  in 
the  service  of  the  country  and  to  those  who  do  not  need  them^  then  this 
Post  does  not  desire  to  remain  in  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic. " 
The  answer  that  came  to  this  was  a  "  Special  Order  " — No.  15,  sus- 
29 
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pending  the  Post,  but  giving  it  an  opportunity  to  "  purge  itself  of 
the  offence"  and  to  show  why  its  charter  should  not  be  annulled. 
The  Post  paid  no  heed  to  this  communication.  It  sent  no  representa- 
tive to  appear  before  the  iSouncil  of  Administration  to  prevent  the 
annulling  of  its  charter. 

When  the  Council  of  Administration  held  its  session  at  Albany, 
the  charter  was  not  annulled.  Instead,  another  "  Special  Order  " — 
ISTo.  18 — was  issued  by  the  Department.  The  "  order  "  reviewed  the 
controversy  and  expressed  the  "  hope  that  suspension  may  be  suffi- 
cient to  recall  said  Post  to  its  duty. "  The  Post  was  required  at  an 
appointed  time  to  show  cause  why  its  charter  should  not  be  an- 
nulled. Meantime  the  Post  "  is  permitted  to  meet,  and  take  such 
action  as  may  be  necessary  and  proper  for  it  to  prepare  a  defence  to 
be  presented  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Administration, 
but  not  for  any  other  purpose. "  But  "  if  the  said  Post  should  desire 
to  recall  the  missives  it  has  sent  on  the  subject  of  Pensions  to  the 
President,  and  to  the  Senators  and  Eepresentatives  in  Congress,  and 
the  several  Posts  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Eepublic,  leave  for  that 
purpose  may  be  applied  for  to  the  Department  Commander. " 

The  next  chapter  of  this  correspondence  is  a  letter  dated  April 
26  from  the  Commander  of  the  Post  to  the  Commander  of  the  De- 
partment of  New  York,  in  which  occurs  a  declaration  of  indepen- 
dence on  the  forbidden  subject: 

"  Our  resolutions  .  .  .  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  owing  to  the  enormous 
number  of  names  that  have  been  fraudulently  placed  upon  the  pension  roll,  the 
country  is  beginning  to  look  askance  upon  the  whole  system  and  that  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic  is  beginning  to  fall  into  disrepute  owing  to  the  opinion 
generally  entertained,  and  growing  stronger  every  day,  that  it  is  in  danger  of 
becoming  a  mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  pension -agents.  We  thought  that  it 
was  time  for  some  one  to  get  up  and  say  that  there  were  some  members  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  who  were  not  in  it  for  revenue  only.  There  could 
hardly  be  a  stronger  demonstration  that  our  views  were  correct  than  the  very 
resolution  of  1884,  to  which  you  refer  us.  What  harm  can  the  public  expres- 
sions of  the  views  of  old  soldiers  in  regard  to  pensions  do  anybody  but  the 
claim  agents? 

"  In  addition  to  our  desire  to  have  the  fraudulent  claimants  taken  off  the 
rolls,  we  also  state  that  we  are  opposed  to  paying  pensions  to  people  who  do  not 
need  them,  who  are  otherwise  in  comfortable  circumstances,  and  to  very  young 
widows  who  marry  very  old  veterans  for  their  pensions.  We  leave  the  details 
to  be  arranged  by  Congress. 

'*  In  forwarding  this  copy  of  our  resolutions  to  you,  we  urge  you  to  send  a 
copy  to  each  Post  in  this  Department,  asking  the  following  questions : 

"  I.  What  is  your  opinion  in  regard  to  paying  pensions  to  people  whose  disabilities  were  not 
incurred  in  the  service  of  the  country? 
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"II.  What  is  your  opinion  in  regard  to  paying  pensions  to  people  in  comfortable  circum- 
stances who  do  not  need  the  pensions  for  their  support? 

"III.  What  is  your  opinion  in  regard  to  paying  pensions  to  women  who  have  married  vet- 
erans over  sixty  years  of  age? 

"  An  answer  to  these  questions  would  be  of  great  service  in  assisting  Con- 
gress and  the  people  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  attitude  of  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic  towards  this  interesting  question. 

"  I  should  also  be  very  glad  to  have  the  opinion  of  the  Department  in  the 
matter  and  I  enclose  a  duplicate  copy  for  transmittal  to  National  Headquarters 
with  the  earnest  request  that  a  copy  of  our  resolutions  and  of  this  letter  may  be 
sent  to  every  Post  in  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.  I  am  firmly  convinced 
that  the  good  men  do  not  approve  of  paying  pensions  to  frauds,  to  bondholders 
or  to  giddy  young  widows  who  can  take  care  of  themselves. " 

And  so  it  stands.  A  strong  and  manly  and  vigorous  Post  of 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  Kepublic  is  suspended  for  expressing  an 
opinion  of  pension-laws  that  is  creditable  to  it,  for  restating  in  fact 
the  only  sound  principle  on  which  pensions  ought  to  be  granted. 
If  its  charter  be  annulled,  the  Grand  Army — at  least  the  Depart- 
ment of  New  York  of  the  Grand  Army — will  condemn  by  delib- 
erate ofiicial  action  the  free  discussion  of  this  latter-day  "  peculiar 
institution. " 

The  old  gagging  resolution  of  1884  was  quietly  adopted  at  Min- 
neapolis, and  is  now  used  as  an  excuse.  It  was  not  discussed  thor- 
oughly if  at  all.  It  stands,  however,  as  a  muzzle  on  the  free  discus- 
sion of  pensions  by  these  organizations.  So  long  as  it  so  stands,  any 
Post  of  the  Grand  Army  that  indulges  in  free  discussion  of  pensions 
and  publishes  its  discussions  will  court  the  punishment  that  has  been 
visited  on  the  Farnham  Post.  The  Farnham  Post  has,  therefore, 
raised  the  question  whether  or  not  a  free  discussion  of  pension-laws 
is  permissible  by  Grand  Army  Posts,  and  the  Department  of  New 
York  must  answer. 

It  is  interesting  to  review  some  of  the  preceding  incidents  to  this 
controversy.  More  than  three  years  ago  this  same  Post — Noah  L. 
Farnham  Post — adopted  a  resolution  to  the  same  effect  as  the  reso- 
lution of  March  8,  1893,  expressed  indeed  in  almost  the  same  lan- 
guage. No  official  notice  was  taken  of  the  resolution,  but  many 
letters  were  received  from  individuals — letters  such  as  these : 

(One)  "Noah  L.  Farnham  Post  No.  458  has  entitled  itself  to  the  admiration 
and  gratitude  of  every  true  and  deserving  Veteran  and  of  the  Country  at  large 
by  its  manly  and  patriotic  action  in  reference  to  pensions. " 

(Another)  "  I  have  just  read  the  Resolutions  passed  by  the  Noah  L.  Farn- 
ham Post,  G.  A.  R. ,  which  to  command,  you  have  the  very  distinguished  honor. 
Your  children  and  grandchildren  will  thank  the  lucky  star  that  connected  your 
name  so  honorably  with  these  resolutions,  which,  considering  the  drift  of  what 
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is  usually  called  public  sentiment,  must  be  counted  among  the  most  high-minded 
and  patriotic  utterances  of  these  days. " 

(Still  another)  "  I  served  three  years  and  seven  months  in  the  Army  of  the 
Cumberland  but  have  of  late  been  ashamed  to  acknowledge  it,  for  the  reason 
that  our  side  is  not  represented  and  we  are  looked  upon  as  all  of  one  class. 
Cannot  some  plan  be  adopted  by  which  soldiers  who  think  as  you  do  may  be 
known  and  heard?  In  that  way  we  might  let  the  world  know,  before  we  pass 
out  of  it,  that  we  are  not  all  mercenaries,  but  that  some  served  the  Government 
for  love  of  it. " 

Last  year  moreover  the  Department  of  Pennsylvania  raised  a  similar 
protest;  so  also  did  tlie  George  Washington  Post,  103,  Department 
of  New  York.  Official  declarations,  therefore,  similar  to  the  declara- 
tions by  Farnham  Post  have  before  been  made.  But  Farnham  Post 
has  so  brought  the  question  of  the  right  of  official  expression  to  a 
focus  that  the  Grand  Army  cannot  escape  making  confession. 

So  much  for  official  action.  As  to  individual  action  of  Grand 
Army  men,  which  no  resolution  can  control,  it  is  the  belief  of  the 
members  of  those  Posts  that  have  taken  this  action  that  if  the  entire 
membership  of  the  Grand  Army  can  be  brought  to  vote  individually 
on  a  proposition  to  amend  the  pension  laws  and  sweep  away  the 
abuses,  it  will  be  found  that  a  large  majority  of  the  men  will  co- 
operate with  these  organizations  and  declare  definitely  and  unmistak- 
ably for  the  good  name  and  unblemished  fame  of  the  whole  Grand 
Army  of  the  Kepublic.  Every  man  who  feels  his  rightful  independ- 
ence as  an  American  citizen,  every  man  who  has  the  courage  of  a 
veteran  defender  of  his  country,  is  now  called  upon  to  make  himself 
heard  on  this  question  and  to  make  his  opinion  felt. 

I  recall  with  great  satisfaction  that  in  April,  1889,  I  wrote  a 
paper  on  "  The  Duty  and  Keward  of  Loyalty, "  moved  by  the  dis- 
graceful traffic  then  carried  on  by  pension  attorneys  and  politicians, 
trading  upon  the  honorable  services  of  loyal  citizens  and  the  grati  - 
tude  of  a  sympathetic  people.  Complying  with  the  suggestions  of  a 
number  of  my  comrades  I  read  it  at  Takoma  Park,  D.  C,  July  4, 
1891,  and  afterwards  printed  it  in  pamphlet  form.  At  the  request  of 
The  Forum  I  wrote  an  article  which  was  published  in  December, 
1891,  under  the  title  of  "Degradation  by  Pensions:  the  Protest  of 
Loyal  Volunteers. "  Because  of  these  utterances  experience  has  taught 
me  how  readily  those  engaged  in  plundering  the  public  Treasury 
under  the  forms  of  law  ascribe  other  than  patriotic  motives  to  him 
who  by  public  criticism  directs  attention  to  their  methods  and  actions. 
These  publications  have  brought  me  words  of  cordial  approval  and 
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congratulations  from  loyal  volunteers  in  all  sections  of  tlie  country, 
North,  South,  East,  and  West,  and  also  from  honorable  ex -Confed- 
erate soldiers  who  are  proud  of  the  courage,  prestige  and  high  worth 
of  the  men  with  whom  they  contended.  Words  of  abuse  and  ridi- 
cule, no  less  than  the  words  of  approval,  which  my  presentation  of 
the  subject  has  called  forth,  sustain  the  affirmation  that  it  is  perfectly 
feasible  to  revise  the  pension  laws  on  the  lines  herein  indicated,  not 
in  opposition  to,  but  in  compliance  with  the  expressed  wishes  of  a 
majority  of  the  loyal  citizens  now  living  who  entered  the  service  of 
their  country  in  its  army  or  navy  without  receiving  a  bounty  for 
their  enlistment. 

If  money  were  the  only  factor  involved  in  this  question  I  would 
not  discuss  it.  The  pension  question  cannot  be  discussed  rightly 
unless  the  money  involved  is  entirely  omitted  from  the  consideration. 
It  must  be  assumed  that  no  ex -soldier  wants  more  than  justice  can 
give  him,  and  that  the  people  stand  ready  to  pay  all  that  justice 
demands.  He  who  would  demand  more  and  he  who  would  pay  less 
are  alike  unworthy  of  notice.  It  is  for  the  restraint  of  such  as  they 
that  laws  for  the  safety  of  life  and  property  are  enacted.  A  just 
measure  is  always  a  sound  economic  measure. 

Correctly  to  settle  the  pension  question,  with  honor  to  the  nation 
and  with  honor  to  pensioners,  is  the  peculiar  privilege  and  special 
duty  of  all  who  are  united  by  ties  of  comradeship  to  the  living  and 
the  dead,  of  the  Grand  Army  of  loyal  citizens  who  volunteered, 
without  receiving  a  bounty  for  enlisting,  to  defend  the  nation  and 
preserve  the  Union.  They  did  their  duty  in  the  true  spirit  of  patri- 
otism, unbought  and  unbribed.  They  have  earned  the  right  to  speak 
with  authority  upon  the  pension  question  because  of  their  services, 
and  because  their  silence  has  been  construed  as  approval  of  the  doings 
of  pension  attorneys  and  politicians,  who,  to  gain  their  own  selfish 
ends,  have  not  hesitated  to  fasten  upon  the  loyal  defenders  of  their 
country  the  only  mark  of  disgrace  they  bear. 

It  is  now  in  order  for  every  member  of  a  Grand  Army  Post 
or  other  Army  organization  to  take  the  statements,  resolutions, 
and  questions  of  the  Farnham  Post,  and,  after  giving  due  notice  of 
his  intention  so  to  do,  offer  them  for  adoption  in  his  Post  or  Army 
Society;  and  further,  to  secure  a  record  of  individual  opinion,  by 
heading  a  paper  with  one  or  all  of  these  propositions  and  circulate  it 
for  signatures.  Beyond  this,  all  citizens  who  honor  the  men  who 
served  their  country  in  its  hour  of  peril  without  waiting  to  barter  for 
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bounty,  a  service  it  was  their  duty  to  perform,  and  who  now  wish 
the  glory  of  their  achievements  to  be  transmitted  to  posterity  without 
being  tarnished  by  the  mercenary  corruption  resulting  from  millions 
of  pension  claims,  ought  in  like  manner  to  secure  endorsements  for 
these  statements,  resolutions,  questions  or  affirmations,  from  every 
business  or  social  club  or  organization  and  from  individuals. 

That  this  call  to  enlist  for  the  abolishment  of  the  evils  of  the 
present  pension  system  may  be  at  once  brought  to  the  knowledge  of 
every  intelligent  citizen,  I  suggest  that  every  daily  and  weekly  news- 
paper in  this  country  re-publish  these  statements,  resolution,  ques- 
tions and  affirmations  and  the  call  for  action  on  the  same  herein  made. 
In  this  way  the  request  of  the  comrade  can  be  complied  with  who 
wrote  in  1889: 

"Cannot  some  plan  be  adopted  by  which  soldiers  who  think  as  we  do  may 
be  known  or  heard  ?  In  that  way  we  might  let  the  world  know,  before  we  pass 
out  of  it,  that  we  are  not  all  mercenaries,  but  that  some  served  the  Government 
for  the  love  of  it. " 

Allen  E.  Foote. 

Takoma  Park,  D.  C. 
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Fifteen  years  ago,  during  a  visit  to  Paris,  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
spending  an  evening  at  the  house  of  Alphonse  Daudet.  There  were 
half-a-dozen  gentlemen  present,  nearly  all  of  them  bearers  of  distin- 
guished names.  An  editor  of  a  literary  periodical  who  was  among 
the  guests  was  good-humoredly  taken  to  task  by  a  young  author  for 
the  capriciousness,  the  absence  of  principle,  in  the  criticisms  he  ad- 
mitted to  his  journal. 

"  Well,"  he  asked,  "  can  you  define  to  me  the  right  principle  of 
criticism?" 

"I  can,"  ejaculated  a  vivacious  novelist  (though  not  the  one 
addressed) . 

"  Let  us  have  it. " 

"'Une  main  lave  1' autre. 
Lavez  la  mienne  et  je  laverai  la  votre. '  " 

A  Homeric  laugh  greeted  this  sally ;  but  in  the  discussion  that 
followed,  it  was  conceded  that  it  was  not  at  all  amiss.  It  described 
the  principle  openly,  though  not  avowedly,  practised.  The  editor, 
though  he  made  no  specific  admission,  treated  the  matter  jocosely  and 
thereby  demonstrated  that  he  did  not  regard  the  charge  as  a  very 
serious  one. 

I  have  frequently,  in  later  years,  been  reminded  of  the  above 
couplet,  when  reading  the  criticisms  of  books  in  the  daily  press.  The 
hand  that  has  been  washed  or  is  expecting  to  be  washed  is  often 
glaringly  visible.  If  it  is  not  the  writer's,  it  is  apt  to  be  the  editor's 
or  the  proprietor's;  or  that  of  the  latter 's  interest  as  embodied  in  the 
counting-room.  The  attention  which  in  nine  journals  out  of  ten  is 
paid  to  a  publication  does  not  depend  primarily  upon  its  intellectual 
or  aesthetic  value,  but  upon  the  publisher's  relations  to  the  journal, 
and  the  amount  of  advertising  which  he  is  able  to  dispense.  I  do  not 
contend,  of  course,  that  there  is  anything  deeply  reprehensible  in  this. 
For  under  the  purely  commercial  view  of  journalism  which  in  the 
last  decade  has  become  well-nigh  universal,  a  newspaper  is  scarcely 
to  be  blamed  for  making  the  most  advantageous  use  of  its  space, 
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compatible  with  the  general  principles  of  morality  and  decency.  The 
mere  favor  bestowed  upon  or  withheld  from  an  author,  for  reasons 
which  have  nothing  to  do  with  literature,  is  a  venial  offence,  com- 
pared to  the  hideous  and  debasing  sensationalism  which  daily  empties 
a  sewer  of  moral  filth  upon  the  subscriber's  breakfast- table.  As  it  is 
not  often  that  a  newspaper  makes  a  feature  of  literary  criticism,  the 
influence  which  it  exerts  upon  an  author's  fate  is  difficult  to  compute, 
but  in  ninety  cases  out  of  every  hundred,  may  be  put  down  as  a  van- 
ishing quantity;  while  its  influence  upon  the  public,  whose  vision 
of  life  is  largely  affected  by  its  daily  resume  of  the  world's  doings, 
is  a  very  appreciable  quantity,  and  a  matter  of  common  concern. 

An  author  who  has  anything  definite  to  say  does  not  sit  and 
squint  at  his  public,  while  writing ;  nor  does  he  trouble  himself  much 
about  the  opinion  of  the  press.  The  value  of  a  criticism  depends 
primarily  upon  the  insight  and  the  intellectual  equipment  of  its 
author;  and  where  these  are  slight,  or  altogether  lacking,  the  power 
of  the  verdict  for  good  or  for  ill  is  correspondingly  small.  What, 
for  instance,  can  it  matter  to  me  if  an  anonymous  young  gentleman 
who  incidentally  confesses  to  a  warm  admiration  for  Eider  Haggard, 
and  regards  Walter  Scott  as  the  grand  master  of  fiction — what  can  it 
matter  to  me,  I  say,  if  such  a  man  finds  me  dull  and  commonplace? 
I  have  never  suspended  my  heroines  over  the  brinks  of  yawning 
chasms ;  nor  have  I  introduced  monkeys  falling  in  love  with  men  or 
men  with  monkeys ;  nor  am  I  equal  to  the  depicting  of  the  perennial 
charms  of  women  two  thousand  years  old.  The  laurels  of  romancers 
who  revel  in  this  style  of  juvenile  entertainment  never  disturb  my 
slumbers ;  and  the  opinions  of  critics  who,  like  the  amazing  Andrew 
Lang,  take  pleasure  in  such  rubbish  may  amuse  me,  but  influence 
me  no  more  than  the  chorus  of  mosquitoes  that  hum  about  my  ears, 
of  a  summer's  night.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  reviewer,  whether 
anonymous  or  not,  shows  himself  to  be  in  tolerable  sympathy  with 
my  aim  and  my  conception  of  what  fiction  should  be,  I  read  what  he 
had  to  say,  with  a  critical  reservation  perhaps,  but  yet  with  interest 
and  a  desire  to  profit  by  his  advice.  It  is  always  a  matter  of  some 
concern  how  your  work  affects  an  unprejudiced  mind,  which  ap- 
proaches it  without  friendly  or  hostile  bias.  And  I  may  as  well 
confess  that  a  cordial  and  sympathetic  review  which  intelligently 
seizes  your  thought  and  from  a  kindred  point  of  view  develops  your 
merits  and  shortcomings,  is  often  a  source  of  deep  gratification. 
Praise,  unless  it  is  discriminating,  and  shows  maturity  of  judgment, 
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has  none  other  than  a  commercial  value ;  and  I  sometimes  even  ques- 
tion if  it  has  that. 

A  consensus  of  silence  would,  no  doubt,  in  the  case  of  an  un- 
known author,  kill  his  book;  and  would,  even  in  the  case  of  a 
famous  one,  prove  highly  injurious ;  but  (if  the  opinion  of  the  trade 
is  to  be  trusted)  vociferous  and  elaborate  abuse  is,  for  commercial 
purposes,  scarcely  less  valuable  than  praise.  It  is  the  amount  of 
attention  which  a  work  arouses  that,  generally  speaking,  determines 
its  fate.  And  yet  while  I  am  writing  this,  half  a  dozen  exceptions 
occur  to  me  which  seem  to  disprove  the  rule.  The  late  Kev.  E.  P. 
Eoe  never  attracted  much  attention  from  the  newspapers  (and  the 
more  authoritative  journals  ignored  him  altogether) ;  and  yet  he 
rejoiced  in  a  popularity  which  threw  all  his  competitors  into  the 
shade.  I  remember  he  once  showed  me  some  scant  paragraphs  ridi- 
culing one  of  his  books ;  and  he  asked  me  if  I  could  suggest  any 
explanation  of  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  press  toward  him.  I  offered 
a  rather  lame  one,  being  unwilling  to  hurt  his  feelings;  for  he  was  a 
lovable  man,  of  a  singularly  sweet  nature,  and  the  very  best  of 
friends.  "The  fact  is,"  he  said,  "I  can't  discover  that  the  news- 
papers affect  the  sale  of  a  book  one  way  or  another.  The  people 
whom  I  reach  read  very  few  newspapers ;  and  I  think  they  are  more 
influenced  by  their  neighbors'  opinions  than  by  anything  they  read. " 

"  What  then,  in  your  judgment,  determines  the  success  of  a 
book?"  I  asked. 

''  Well,  I  should  say  its  nearness  to  the  life  and  thought  of  aver- 
age men  and  women, "  Mr.  Eoe  replied. 

"  How  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  I  mean  that  what  the  critics  call  art  removes  the  book  from  the 
intelligence  of  ordinary  people.  I  have  been  blamed  because  there  is 
not  art  enough  in  my  novels.  Well,  to  be  frank,  there  is  as  much 
art  in  them  as  there  is  in  me.  No  more  and  no  less.  I  never  try  to 
write  down  to  any  one's  intelligence;  but  I  write  as  well  as  I  am 
able  to  write,  and  then  let  the  art  take  care  of  itself.  No  one  could 
have  been  more  surprised  than  I  was  at  the  great  success  of  my  first 
books,  unless  it  were  the  newspapers ;  but  my  explanation  is  that  I 
happen  to  feel  and  think  very  much  as  the  average  plain  American 
feels  and  thinks,  and  my  manner  of  expressing  myself  is  such  as  he, 
without  effort,  can  understand.  When  a  man  does  his  best,  he  can 
afford  to  ignore  the  critics. " 

The  above  conversation,  which  took  place  during  a  drive  in  the 
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neighborhood  of  Cornwall-on-the-Hudson,  lingered  long  in  my  mem- 
ory, because  it  strongly  reinforced  an  opinion  expressed  a  few  years 
earlier  by  Dr.  J.  G.  Holland,  who  enjoyed  for  a  score  of  years  a 
popularity  of  the  same  order  and  magnitude  as  Mr.  Koe.  Dr.  Hol- 
land, however,  took  the  contemptuous  treatment  of  the  critics  much 
more  to  heart  than  Mr.  Eoe  apparently  did ;  and  the  epithet,  "  the 
American  T upper  "  (invented,  if  I  remember  rightly,  by  the  New 
York  "  Sun"),  rankled  in  his  gentle  mind.  Even  though  the  sale  of 
his  books  ran  up  into  hundreds  of  thousands,  the  tolerant  patronage 
or  undisguised  sneer  of  the  reviewer  remained  the  drop  of  gall  in  the 
cup  of  his  happiness. 

I  remember  once  discussing  Dr.  Holland's  popularity  with  Bayard 
Taylor,  who  was  at  that  time  literary  editor  of  the  "  Tribune  "  and  the 
most  prominent  member  of  the  guild  of  newspaper  critics.  He  pro- 
fessed to  regard  it  as  a  most  mysterious  phenomenon ;  and  maintained 
that  popularity  and  fame  were  entirely  distinct  things,  the  former 
being  by  no  means  a  passport  to  the  latter.  Without  disputing  the 
distinction,  I  endeavored  to  suggest  a  rational  explanation  of  Dr. 
Holland's  hold  upon  the  American  public. 

"  What  an  author  gives  in  his  books, "  I  observed,  "  is  primarily 
himself — his  personality.  Now  Dr.  Holland's  personality  is  a  noble 
and  lovable  one.  1  have  known  no  man  who  has  impressed  me  more 
strongly  with  his  personal  worth — the  genuine  goodness  and  sweet- 
ness of  his  character — than  Dr.  Holland.  His  writing  is  a  spontane- 
ous pouring  forth  of  his  own  soul ;  and  the  American  public — the 
great  mass  whom  Lincoln  called  the  plain  people — recognize  the  man 
behind  the  book,  and  feel  the  elevating  influence  which  he  exerts. " 

Taylor,  with  his  German  culture  and  his  detestation  of  the  narrow 
New  England  Presbyterianism,  whose  incorporation  he  saw  in  Dr. 
Holland,  had  no  toleration  for  such  a  view,  maintaining,  justly 
enough,  that  some  of  the  greatest  literary  artists  had  been  pretty  bad 
characters;  and  that  it  was  intellect  and  the  artistic  sense,  not 
morality,  which  entitled  a  man  to  a  place  in  the  world  of  letters. 

I  called  attention,  in  my  turn,  to  his  distinction  between  popu- 
larity and  fame,  and  reaffirmed  my  opinion  that  character  frequently 
counts  for  more  in  the  former,  as  intellect  surely  does  in  the  latter. 
And  it  was  not  to  be  deplored  that  men  like  Dr.  Holland  who  exerted 
so  great  a  power  for  good  were  the  favorites  of  the  American  public. 

Bayard  Taylor,  though  naturally  sanguine,  had,  as  the  above 
conversation  indicates,  in  his  later  years  slight   confidence   in   the 
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public  at  large,  and  still  less  in  his  colleagues  of  tlie  press.  It  always 
exasperated  him  to  be  referred  to  (in  reviews  of  bis  poetical  works) 
as  "  the  great  American  traveller  " ;  and  be  felt  perpetually  handi- 
capped in  his  later  and  more  serious  activity  by  his  early  popularity 
as  a  writer  of  books  of  travel.  "  My  case/'  he  said,  "  is  like  that  of 
a  sculptor  who,  on  account  of  poverty,  was  obliged  to  make  his  start 
in  life  as  a  bricklayer.  When  he  had  gained  the  means  to  supple- 
ment his  deficient  culture,  he  began  to  model  in  clay  and  make 
statues  in  marble.  .  .  .  Now,  if  this  sculptor  shows  himself  a 
worthy  member  of  the  artistic  guild  and  produces  work  of  artistic 
merit,  is  it  fair  to  be  forever  saying  to  him:  'You  were  such  an 
excellent  bricklayer.  Why  didn't  you  continue  to  lay  bricks?' 
That  is  exactly  what  the  American  public  is  continually  saying  to  me. 
I  haven't  a  particle  of  pride  in  my  books  of  travel  .  .  .  and  if  I 
have  no  other  title  to  remembrance,  I  shall  be  content  to  be  for- 
gotten." 

When,  a  few  months  before  his  death,  he  had  finished  his  lyrical 
drama,  "  Prince  Deukalion,"  he  said  to  me: 

"  This  poem  of  mine  will,  I  fear,  not  mean  much  to  the  average 
American  who  would  like  to  run  as  he  reads.  I  am  aware  that  it 
will  appeal  only  to  the  few,  who  have  thought  somewhat  on  the  same 
lines  as  myself.  I  shudder  to  think  what  the  newspaper-critic  will 
make  of  it.  Therefore  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  do  me  a  favor. 
Will  you  write  a  review  of  the  poem  from  the  advance  sheets  I  sent 
you — for  '  Scribner's  Monthly  '  ?  Stedman  has  offered  to  review  the 
book  in  the  'Atlantic,'  and  McDonough  in  the  'Tribune.'  Now 
let  it  be  fully  understood  that  I  don't  want  you  to  feel  under  any 
obligation  to  praise.  I  know  that  you  understand  the  poem;  and  I 
only  want  you  to  strike  the  key-note,  as  it  were,  for  its  interpreta- 
tion. It  is  nonsense  to  say  (as  many,  no  doubt,  will  say)  that,  if  it 
is  worth  anything,  it  will  be  understood  by  the  average  reader  with- 
out any  commentary.  For  this  once,  I  am  anxious  to  be  completely 
and  sympathetically  understood.  I  have  never  made  the  least  effort 
to  secure  a  favorable  hearing  for  anything  I  have  written ;  and  I  want 
you  to  promise,  as  far  as  possible,  to  eliminate  your  friendly  feel- 
ing for  me.     It  is  not  your  friendship  I  need,  but  your  intelligence." 

I  wrote  the  review,  as  desired,  after  having  acquainted  Dr.  Hol- 
land with  the  author's  wishes;  but  before  the  February  number  of 
"  Scribner's  Monthly"  (1879)  reached  Berlin,  Bayard  Taylor  was  dead. 

To  me,  his  anxiety  to  be  understood,  and  the  precaution  he  tool^ 
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to  secure  intelligent  comment  upon  his  work,  though,  perhaps,  a 
reflection  upon  the  newspaper-critic,  were  not  only  natural,  but  com- 
mendable. It  was  because  he  knew  the  fraternity  so  well,  and  was 
so  thoroughly  acquainted  with  its  general  intellectual  equipment, 
that  he  had  such  serious  misgivings.  And  yet  the  three  men  he 
selected  to  interpret  his  thought  were  all  more  or  less  closely  iden- 
tified with  the  critical  guild ;  and  though  not  professional  journalists 
held  semi-official  relations  to  journalism.  I  was  myself,  at  that  time, 
semi -editorially  connected  with  three  prominent  publications  which 
were  in  the  habit  of  sending  me  books  for  review;  and  the  experi- 
ences I  accumulated  in  this  capacity,  though  they  were  not  all  agree- 
able, I  would  not  have  dispensed  with  for  a  small  fortune. 

The  dilemma  upon  whose  horns  I  was  always  in  danger  of  being 
impaled  was  the  endeavor  to  reconcile  kindness  and  justice.  I  was 
not  one  of  those  who  cherish  a  grudge  against  a  man  for  having 
achieved  a  book ;  and  I  dare  assert  that  I  picked  up  every  novel  or 
poem  that  was  sent  me  with  a  kindly  fellow-feeling  for  the  author 
and  a  desire  to  view  him  in  the  most  favorable  light.  But  fre- 
quently, when  I  had  read  a  page  or  two,  the  reflection  would  obtrude 
itself  that  this  was  after  all  a  very  ephemeral  performance ;  and  by 
the  time  I  had  finished  fifty  pages,  most  of  my  benevolent  intentions 
would,  perhaps,  be  chilled,  and  my  critical  impulses  would  bristle 
like  the  quills  upon  the  fretful  porcupine.  Had  I  the  right  to  com- 
mend such  feebleness — such  vague  and  muddled  thought,  so  clumsily 
expressed — for  fear  of  hurting  the  author's  feelings?  Was  I  not 
practising  an  imposition  on  the  public  if  I  misrepresented  the  char- 
acter of  a  book,  and  perhaps  induced  scores  of  people  to  buy  it  who 
otherwise  would  have  left  it  alone?  I  came  to  the  conclusion,  after 
a  brief  wavering,  that  I  should  be  doing  neither  the  author  nor  his 
reader  a  kindness  in  uttering  vapid  compliments — or  talking  learned 
laborious  stuflE  with  a  view  to  concealing  my  real  opinion. 

I  am  bound  to  confess  that  neither  of  the  three  journals  with  which 
I  was  then  connected  nor  any  of  those  which  have  later  engaged  my 
services  endeavored  in  any  way  to  influence  my  judgment.  Never 
did  I  receive  an  editorial  hint  as  to  the  tone  in  which  I  ought  to 
review  this  or  that  book.  But  by  a  curiously  indirect  process  I  was 
once  made  to  feel  that  I  was  too  good-natured ;  and  that  I  was  in 
future  expected  to  be  more  severe.  For  in  two  successive  reviews  of 
mine,  all  the  complimentary  portions  were  stricken  out,  and  only  the 
censure  was  permitted  to  remain.     When  I  complained  of  this  treat- 
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ment  to  a  friend,  who  had  had  a  similar  experience,  he  told  me  that 
I  must  be  aware  that  the  journal  in  question  made  a  specialty  of 
damning.  Its  traditional  tone  was  one  of  superior  condescension,  or 
cynical  forbearance.  The  man  who  praised,  without  some  qualifying 
censure,  could  not  long  remsim  persona  grata  in  its  editorial  sanctum. 

He  was  entirely  right;  and  I  have  found  since  that,  unless  a 
critic  has  an  intimate  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  traditions  of  his 
paper,  he  will  be  sure  to  run  against  invisible  and  unsuspected  snags : 
I  know  one  great  newspaper  which  invariably  damns  or  ignores  the 
publications  of  a  certain  publishing  house,  and  (if  the  report  be  true) 
as  a  rule  is  predisposed  in  favor  of  the  books  of  another.  I  give 
this,  however,  as  rumor,  not  as  incontestable  fact. 

If  I  may  trust  my  own  experience,  I  should  say  that  a  book  stood 
a  far  better  chance  of  being  judged  on  its  merits,  ten  or  fifteen  years 
ago,  than  it  does  now.  The  monthly  magazines  gave  then  a  large 
amount  of  space  to  "  Kecent  Literature, "  and  they  often  gave  the 
cue  to  the  more  ephemeral  publications.  I  have  never  ceased  to 
regret  the  disappearance  of  the  excellent  department  devoted  to 
"  Culture  and  Progress  "  in  the  old  "  Scribner's  Monthly  "  and  the 
"  Century  Magazine  "  ;  and  the  ^'  Open  Letters  "  seem  to  me  a  poor  and 
inadequate  substitute.  The  idea  that  the  newspaper -critic  (because 
he  comes  earlier)  has  the  advantage  of  the  magazine-critic  and  makes 
him  superfluous  is,  to  my  mind,  a  lamentable  error.  "  Harper's 
Magazine  "  held,  as  long  as  Mr.  W.  D.  Howells  occupied  its  "  Edi- 
tor's Study,''  a  unique  position,  and  contained  some  of  the  subtlest, 
justest  and  most  admirably  vigorous  and  discriminating  critical  writ- 
ing that  it  ever  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  read.  And,  what  was 
more,  it  was  discussed  in  hundreds  of  newspapers  all  over  the  coun- 
try, and  produced  a  great  and  lasting  effect.  I  do  not  mean  to 
insinuate,  of  course,  that  Mr.  Howells 's  successor,  Mr.  Charles  Dudley 
Warner,  is  less  able  and  brilliant ;  but  his  critical  point  of  view  is  so 
alien  to  mine,  that  with  all  my  admiration  for  his  wit  and  his 
beautiful  style,  I  am  unable  to  do  him  full  justice. 

Even  "  The  Atlantic  Monthly, "  which  once  exerted  so  great  an 
influence  as  a  literary  censor  (not  to  speak  of  the  "  North  American 
Review  "),  has  abolished  its  department  of  "  Recent  Literature,"  while 
yet  devoting  from  time  to  time  some  pages  in  the  body  of  the  maga- 
zine to  the  discussion  of  important  publications.  The  more  credit 
does  "  The  Cosmopolitan  "  deserve  for  maintaining  a  literary  depart- 
ment (under  the  title  "  In  the  Library  ")  which  unites  finish  of  style 
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and  a  certain  epigrammatical  snap  and  sparkle  with  the  keenest 
acumen  and  the  soundest  judgment.  I  know  indeed  no  wielder  of 
the  critical  lance  in  the  United  States,  unless  it  be  Mr.  M.  W.  Hazel - 
tine,  of  "  The  Sun,"  who  in  point  of  scholarship,  perspicacity  and  hos- 
pitality of  mind  rivals  Mr.  Brander  Matthews.  He  does  not  beat 
about  him  with  cheap  catch-words;  nor  does  he,  like  so  many  of  his 
colleagues,  assume  airs  of  lofty  superiority  and  pat  the  poor  author 
on  the  back,  telling  him  not  to  be  discouraged  even  if  he  fails  to  pass 
muster  before  such  an  august  authority  as  the  reviewer  in  question. 

There  is,  I  suppose,  an  evolution  in  literary  criticism,  as  in  all  other 
human  concerns.  The  process  of  differentiation  which  has  eliminated 
the  department  of  "  Kecent  Literature  "  from  most  of  the  monthly 
magazines,  has  in  this  country  as  in  England  been  instrumental  in 
relegating  the  book  review  to  special  journals.  "  The  Nation,"  which 
commands  a  wide  range  of  expert  opinion,  has  long  held  a  preeminent 
position  and  scalped  many  a  rising  novelist  with  a  neatness  and 
despatch  which  could  not  but  challenge  the  victim's  admiration. 
"  The  Critic, "  which  is  now  twelve  years  old  and  has  long  since  vindi- 
cated its  right  to  existence,  is  conducted  with  conspicuous  ability ; 
and  "  The  Literary  World,"  of  Boston,  which  counts  nearly  a  score  of 
years,  furnishes  also  an  admirably  clear  and  comprehensive  survey  of 
the  intellectual  movements  of  the  age.  A  younger  rival,  for  which  I 
confess  to  a  considerable  predilection,  is  the  semi-monthly  "  Dial  " 
of*  Chicago — distinguished  for  its  broad-minded  impartiality  and 
scholarship,  and  a  typographical  beauty  which  gives  an  added  zest 
to  the  perusal  of  its  bright  and  instructive  pages. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  with  the  growing  tendency  to  spe- 
cialization which  is  characteristic  of  modern  life,  some  of  these  weekly 
and  bi-weekly  journals,  devoted  solely  to  literary  criticism,  will 
continue  to  grow  in  authority  and  prosperity,  until  they  will  monopo- 
lize the  field.  It  is  obvious  to  every  attentive  reader  that  each  of  the 
more  prominent  ones  is  already  acquiring  a  temperament,  as  distinct 
as  that  of  the  English  "  Spectator  "  or  the  "  Saturday  Eeview. "  They 
are  accumulating  a  fine  assortment  of  likes  and  dislikes  (intelligent 
or  unintelligent  according  to  your  point  of  view) ;  they  are  attaching 
to  themselves  a  large  corps  of  experts,  in  the  most  varied  fields,  and 
are  gradually  attaining  the  importance,  the  individuality  and  the 
traditions,  befitting  permanent  institutions. 

Hjalmar  Hjorth  Boyesen. 


THE   DIMINISHING  BIKTH-KATE   IN   THE   UNITED 

STATES. 

The  results  of  the  eleventh  census  indicate  either  that  the  birth- 
rate was  decidedly  lower,  or  that  the  enumeration  of  children  was 
much  more  defective,  in  the  United  States  in  1890  than  it  was  in 
1880,  or  that  both  of  these  statements  are  partially  correct.  We 
have  nowhere  in  this  country  an  accurate  and  complete  registration 
of  births,  and  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  obtain  an  approximate 
estimate  for  the  whole  country,  or  for  a  state,  is,  at  each  decennial 
census,  to  take  the  number  of  children  under  one  year  of  age  found 
living  at  the  date  of  the  census,  and  add  to  this  the  number  of  chil- 
dren who  died  during  the  census  year  and  who  were  born  during  the 
same  year. 

By  this  method  we  find  that  the  birth-rate  per  thousand  of  popu- 
lation in  the  United  States  was  30.95  in  1880,  and  26.68  in  1890; 
that  is,  it  has  diminished  a  little  over  four  per  thousand. 

We  know  that  the  figures  are  not  accurate  for  either  census — 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  deaths  of  infants  in  most  of  the  states 
are  not  recorded,  and  that  some  of  the  living  infants  are  either  not 
counted  at  all,  or,  if  they  are  ten  or  eleven  months  old,  they  are 
reported  as  one  year  old ;  nevertheless,  as  the  two  censuses  were  taken 
in  substantially  the  same  way,  it  is  usually  assumed  that  the  errors 
of  omission  are  in  about  the  same  proportion  in  each  case,  and  hence 
that  the  results  are  comparable  with  each  other,  although  not  com- 
parable directly  with  the  figures  from  those  countries  which  have  a 
fairly  accurate  system  of  registration  of  births  and  deaths.  But  such 
a  diminution  in  birth-rate  as  the  above  figures  would  indicate  is  so 
important  a  matter  from  many  points  of  view  that  it  is  desirable  to 
examine  the  data  carefully,  and  eliminate  errors  as  far  as  possible, 
before  accepting  the  conclusion  to  which  these  figures  point. 

Taking  the  reports  by  individual  states  and  territories,  we  find 
that  the  birth-rate  has  diminished  in  all  of  them  except  in  Arizona, 
Colorado,  Montana  and  New  Mexico,  for  which  the  figures  are :  Ari- 
zona, 1880,  19.21  per  thousand;  1890,  24.94;  Colorado,  1880,  21.51; 
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1890,  25.09;  Montana,  1880,  22.45;  1890,  22.81;  New  Mexico, 
1880,  33.42;  1890,  34.08.  In  these  localities  tlie  exceptional  in- 
crease in  the  birth-rate  is  probably  due  to  the  increase  in  the  propor- 
tion of  the  number  of  women  of  child-bearing  ages. 

The  greatest  decrease  occurs  in  the  southern  states,  and  the  least 
in  the  northeastern  states.  This  is  shown  in  the  following  para- 
graphs, the  first  figures  after  each  state  indicating  the  rate  for  1880, 
the  second  the  rate  for  1890: — 

Maine,  20.72  and  17.79  per  thousand  of  population;  New  Hampshire, 
18.90,  18.37;  Vermont,  21.71,  18.51;  Massachusetts,  23.18,  21.51;  Connecticut, 
22.20,  21.26;  Rhode  Island,  23.88,  22.38;  New  York,  24.93,  23.28;  New  Jersey, 
27.47,  25.16;  Pennsylvania,  28.99,  25.69.     Average,  25.57,  23.43. 

Ohio,  27.94,  24.08;  Indiana,  30.00,  25.29;  Illinois,  30.68,  27.63;  Michigan, 
27.64,24.80;  Minnesota,  33.53,29.94;  Iowa,  31.01,  26.15;  Kansas,  34.83,  28.16; 
Nebraska,  36.59,  29.22;  Wisconsin,  30.22,  27.01;  Idaho,  28.46,  27.14;  Nevada, 
22.07,  16.35;  Utah,  41.52,  31.20 ;  Wyoming,  27.13,  21.78.     Average,  30.34,  26.47. 

Delaware,  28.56,  24.89;  Maryland,  30.77,  25.87;  District  of  Columbia,  30.71, 
23.07;  Virginia,  34.88,  27.12;  North  Carolina,  36.70,  29.91;  South  Carolina, 
37.51,  31.07;  Florida,  34.59,  28.30;  Georgia,  36.81,  30.31 ;  Alabama,  37.39,  30.39; 
Mississippi,  37.85,  30.10;  Louisiana,  35.28,  29.57;  Texas,  40.74,  31.27;  Arkan- 
sas, 42.29,  33.78;  West  Virginia,  35.92,  30.41;  Kentucky,  34.34,  29.45;  Ten- 
nessee, 37.35,  30.60;  Missouri,  32.54,  28.72.     Average,  36.12,  29.72. 

California,  23.24,  19.41;  Oregon,  28.52,  22.49;  Washington,  29.45,  23.54. 
Average,  24.49,  20.69. 

The  apparent  diminution  in  birth-rate  is,  therefore,  greatest  where 
there  is  the  greatest  proportion  of  colored  population,  and  also  where 
the  enumeration  of  the  population  is  most  likely  to  be  defective. 


BIRTH  RATES   PER   1000   OF   POPULATION. 

States. 

Whites. 

Colored. 

1880. 

1890. 

Loss 
per  1000. 

1880. 

1890. 

Loss 
per  1000. 

Alabama 

36.96 
42.74 
34.06 
35.70 
34.36 
29.24 
36.63 
35.29 
34.23 
36.26 
40.73 
32.85 

31.32 
34.65 
28.09 
29.45 
29.99 
25.24 
30.13 
29.79 
28.75 
30.38 
31.53 
26. 53 

5.64 
8.09 
5.97 
6.25 
4.37 
4.00 
6.50 
5.50 
5.48 
5.88 
9.20 
6.32 

37.86 
41.04 
35.20 
38.05 
36.14 
36.04 
38.74 
38.99 
39.63 
40.42 
40.79 
37.70 

29.25 
31.48 
28.60 
31.30 
29.16 
28.28 
30.07 
30.13 
32.63 
31.28 
30.33 
28.08 

8.61 

Arkansas 

9.56 

Florida 

6.60 

Georgia 

6.75 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

6.98 

7.76 

Mississippi 

North  Carolina  . . . 
South  Carolina. .  . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

8.67 
8.86 
7.00 
9.14 
10.46 

Virginia 

9.62 

Total 

36.08 

29.90 

6.18 

38.50 

30.22 

8.28 
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In  the  preceding  table  Kentucky,  Missouri  and  West  Virginia  are 
omitted  because  the  distinction  of  white  and  colored  is  not  available 
for  1880.  It  shows  that  in  the  Southern  States  the  apparent  decrease 
in  birth  rate  has  been  somewhat  greater  among  the  colored  than 
among  the  whites. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  factors  from  which  these  census  birth- 
rates are  calculated.  The  entire  population  of  the  United  States,  of 
all  ages,  according  to  the  actual  census  figures,  was  50,155,783  in 
1880,  and  62,622,250  in  1890.  Of  these,  1,447,983  persons  were 
under  one  year  of  age  in  1880,  1,566,736  in  1890;  6,914,516  were 
under  five  years  in  1880  and  7,634,693  in  1890.  The  proportion 
at  each  age  per  thousand  of  all  ages  was  as  follows :  Under  one  year, 
1880,  28.87;  1890,  25.02;  under  five  years,  1880,  137.86;  1890, 
121.92.  In  Alabama,  Delaware,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Georgia, 
Indiana,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  Ohio, 
South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Vermont  and  Virginia,  the  number  of 
children  under  one  year  of  age  reported  as  living  on  June  1  was  less 
in  1890  than  it  was  in  1880,  although  the  total  population  had  in- 
creased in  each  of  these  states.  The  number  of  children  under  five 
years  of  age  is  also  reported  as  less  in  1890  than  it  was  in  1880  in 
each  of  these  states  except  Alabama,  Georgia  and  Kentucky. 

Grouping  the  States  according  to  the  proportion  of  children  under 
one  year  of  age  fou.nd  in  them  at  the  last  census  to  1000  population 
of  all  ages,  we  have  the  following  results: 

Less  than  ^OperlOOO.—Csilitormsb,  17.92;  Connecticut,  19.39;  Dist.  of  Co- 
lumbia, 19.39;  Maine,  16.88;  Massachusetts,  19.22;  Nevada,  15.76;  New  Hamp- 
shire, 16.86;  Rhode  Island,  19.94;  Vermont,  17.33. 

eO-^5  per  1000.— Arizona,  24. 09  ;  Colorado,  23. 43  ;  Delaware,  22. 47  ;  Indi- 
ana, 24.09;  Maryland,  23.52;  Michigan,  23.38;  Montana,  22.06;  New  Jersey, 
22.21;  New  York,  20.84;  Ohio,  22.59;  Oregon,  21.78;  Pennsylvania,  24.07; 
Washington,  22.90;  Wyoming,  21.05. 

£5-30  per  1,000.— Alabama,  28.76;  Florida,  27.04;  Georgia,  28.92;  Idaho, 
26.26;  Illinois,  25.75;  Iowa,  25.13;  Kansas,  27.02;  Kentucky,  27.99;  Louisiana, 
27.68;  Minnesota,  28.20;  Mississippi,  28.79;  Missouri,  27.14;  Nebraska,  28.06; 
North  Carolina,  28.65;  Oklahoma,  25.83;  South  Carolina,  29.53;  Tennessee, 
29.05;  Texas,  29.64;  Utah,  29.92;  Virginia,  25.57;  West  Virginia,  29.11; 
Wisconsin,  25.57. 

30  and  upwards  per  1000. — Arkansas,  32.35;  New  Mexico,  32.22;  North 
Dakota,  35.10;  South  Dakota,  31.33. 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  lowest  proportion  of    infants  occurs 
in  some  of  the  States  where  it  is  probable  that  the  enumeration  was 
most  accurate,  as  in  Massachusetts,  and  that  in  the  southern  and 
30  ' 
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western  States  the  proportion  is  comparatively  high.  If,  however, 
we  make  the  analysis  in  the  Southern  States  with  distinction  of 
color,  it  will  be  found  that  there  is  a  marked  difference  in  this  re- 
spect. Thus  in  these  States,  omitting  Kentucky,  Missouri  and  West 
Virginia,  for  the  reason  previously  stated,  we  find  that  of  the 
whites  there  were,  in  1880,  283,797  children  under  one  year  old, 
and  in  1890,  296,027,  showing  an  increase;  while  for  the  colored, 
the  figures  for  the  eame  age  are,  1880,  198,288;  1890,  180,610; 
showing  an  actual  decrease,  although  the  total  colored  population  in 
these  States  had  risen  from  5,577,644,  in  1880,  to  6,343,066,  in 
1890.  It  seems  probable  that  a  part,  but  only  a  part,  of  the  apparent 
lower  birth-rate  among  the  colored  in  these  States  was  due  to  a  more 
defective  enumeration  of  colored  infants  in  1890  than  of  the  white 
infants,  and  those  of  the  colored  infants  in  1880. 

Comparison  of  the  United  States  Census  with  State  Censuses. 


Number  per  1000  of  all  Ages. 

Under  One  Year. 

Under  Five  Years. 

Massachusetts, 

1860, 

1870, 
1875, 
1880, 
1885, 
1890, 
1860, 
1870, 
1875, 
1880, 
1885, 
1890, 
1880, 
1884, 
1890, 

u.  s. 

u.  s. 

state 
u.  S. 

State 
U.  S. 
U.  S. 
U.  S. 
State 
U.  S. 
State 
U.  S. 
U.  S. 
State 
U.  S. 

Census 

25.61 
22.63 
20.60 
21.08 
18.47 
19.22 
25.14 
22.64 
24.38 
22.17 
19.93 
19.94 
26.02 
26.74 
23.38 

122  89 

u 

u 

107  65 

(( 

(( 

105  85 

100.56 
91  82 

a 

(,i 

91.01 

Rhode  Island, 

u 

118  16 

a 

u 

107  4 

ii 

u 

107  44 

a 

ii 

103  37 

u 

a 

94.14 

u 

u 

92.08 

Michigan, 

u 

126  97 

u 

121  90 

(( 

;( 

113.37 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  United  States  and  the  State  censuses  give 
substantially  the  same  results,  indicating  a  progressive  diminution  in 
the  number  of  children. 

Let  us  now  compare  the  proportions  of  children  found  in  the  pop- 
ulation of  different  countries. 

I  have  not  the  figures  for  the  most  recent  censuses  in  Great  Britain 
and  other  countries  in  such  detail  as  to  give  the  proportions  of  the 
population  under  one  and  five ;  but  the  following  table  indicates  that 
the  figures  for  the  United  States  are  fairly  comparable,  and  that  the 
proportion  of  children  is  also  diminishing  in  other  countries. 
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Proportions  of  Children  in  Populations  of  Different  Countries. 


Date. 

Number  Under  One  Year 
per  1000  of  all  Ages, 

Number  Under  Five  Years 
per  1000  of  all  Ages. 

United  States 

(( 

(( 

England  and  Wales  . . 
Scotland   

1860 

1870 
1880 
1890 

1881 
1881 
1881 
1864 
1885 

1872 
1886 
1880 
1880 
1880 
1865 
1880 
1871 
1876 
1886 
1881 
1886 

29.73 

28.54 
28.87 
25  02 
28.99 
29.35 
20.28 
29.95 

19.29 
18.45 
29.73 
25.22 
26.76 
27.75 
26.81 
38.59 
34.27 
32.32 
36.64 
31.72 

153.71 
143.02 
137.86 
121.92 
135.55 
136.68 

Ireland    

111.30 

Prussia 

134.35 

(( 

131.60 

Austria  

132.00 

France   

92.84 

(( 

91.99 

Saxony 

139.73 

Switzerland    

Bavaria   

119.67 
129.71 

Belgium  

141.50 

(( 

123.66 

Queensland 

176.24 

(( 

150.46 

a 

139.89 

New  Zealand 

167.95 
150.09 

With  regard  to  the  factor  "  born  and  died  during  the  census  year, " 
which  enters  into  the  calculation  of  birth-rates  for  the  United  States, 
it  is  smaller  in  1890  than  it  was  in  1880.  In  Alabama,  Arkansas, 
Georgia,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maine, 
Mississippi,  Missouri,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Tennes- 
see, Texas,  Vermont,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia,  the  number 
reported  as  "  born  and,  died  during  the  census  year  "  is  less  in  1890 
than  it  was  in  1880,  although  in  Arkansas,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Loui- 
siana, Missouri,  Texas  and  West  Virginia  the  number  of  children 
under  one  was  greater  in  1890  than  it  was  in  1880,  and  this 
fact  taken  by  itself  indicates  that  the  reports  of  deaths  from  these 
States  were  more  defective-  in  1890  than  they  were  in  1880.  The 
only  States  for  which  we  have  the  figures  derived  from  a  fairly  accu- 
rate registration  of  deaths  for  both  1880  and  1890  are  Massachusetts 
and  New  Jersey,  and  in  both  these  States  not  only  is  the  absolute 
number  of  the  "  born  and  died  during  the  census  year  "  much  greater 
in  1890  than,  it  was  in  1880,  but  the  relative  number  as  well  as  the 
infantile  death-rate  is  also  greater.  The  number  born  and  died 
during  the  census  year  in  Massachusetts  in  1880  was  3,751,  in  1890 
5,113;  in  New  Jersey,  in  1880,  2,877;  in  1890,  4,264.     The  deaths 
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of  children  under  one  year  of  age  per  thousand  living  of  that  age 
were  in  Massachusetts,  1880,  156.73;  1890,  204.26;  in  New  Jersey, 
1880,  152.38;  1890,  216.26.  The  deaths  of  children  under  one  year 
of  age  per  thousand  births  were  in  Massachusetts,  1880,  142.51; 
1890,  182.57;  in  New  Jersey,  1880,  138.27;  1890,  190.89.  The 
deaths  under  one  year  of  age  per  1000  of  all  deaths  were,  in  Massachu- 
setts, 1880,  185.53;  1890,  203.98;  in  New  Jersey,  1880,  233.05; 
1890,  243.86. 

This  increase  in  infantile  death-rates,  according  to  the  census  fig- 
ures for  1880  and  1890,  exists  for  the  whole  United  States.  The  num- 
ber of  deaths  of  children  under  one  year  of  age  per  1000  living  at  that 
age  in  the  United  States,  was,  in  1880,  103.81;  in  1890,  104.08. 
It  is  probable  that  this  indicates  an  actual  increase  in  the  mortality 
of  infants  in  1890  over  that  in  1880  rather  than  a  more  defective 
enumeration  of  the  infantile  population  in  1890,  for  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  United  States  census  in  Massachusetts  was  any  more 
inaccurate  in  the  eleventh  census  than  it  was  in  the  tenth. 

The  preceding  figures  for  birth-rates  in  relation  to  the  total  popu- 
lation have  been  used  because  at  present  they  are  the  only  ones 
available  for  such  a  series  of  comparisons  as  it  seems  desirable  to 
make.  Such  birth-rates  are  not,  however,  those  which  it  is  most 
desirable  to  use  in  a  scientific  study  of  the  subject,  because  they  do 
not  result  from  a  comparison  of  the  effects  with  the  immediate  causes. 
The  number  of  births  should  be  compared,  not  with  the  total  popu- 
lation, but  with  the  number  of  women  of  child-bearing  ages,  that  is, 
from  fifteen  to  fifty  years  of  age.  Calculated  in  this  way,  the  birth-rate 
of  the  United  States,  according  to  the  census  of  1880,  was  126.32,  the 
true  rate  being,  as  hereinafter  explained,  considerably  higher,  say  150. 

The  corresponding  rate  for  some  other  countries,  from  1878  to 
1882,  is  as  follows:  Germany,  118;  France,  99  ;  Italy,  144;  Switzer- 
land, 117;  Sweden,  118;  Norway,  131 ;  Belgium,  132;  Netherlands, 
150;  Austria,  148. 

We  have  not  yet  available  the  details  by  age  and  sex  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  United  States  in  1890,  which  are  necessary  to  calculate 
this  ratio,  but  we  can  approximate  it  for  a  few  of  the  States.  In 
Maine,  for  instance,  the  number  of  births  per  1,000  women  aged 
from  eighteen  to  forty-four  was,  in  1880,  101.70;  in  1890,  88.39. 
In  Massachusetts  the  proportions  were,  1880,  98.90;  1890,  90.24; 
in  New  Hampshire,  1880,  89.00;  1890,  86.63;  Vermont,  1880, 
110.37;  1890,    95.12;  Bhode  Island,  1880,   102.94;  1890,   95.83; 
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Connecticut,  1880,  102.70;  1890,  95.67;  New  York,  1880,  113.43; 
1890,  103.02;  New  Jersey,  1880,  129.06;  1890,  113.96. 

While  these  figures  are  not  comparable  with  those  for  the  United 
States  and  other  nations  given  above,  they  are  comparable  with  each 
other,  and  indicate  in  each  of  these  States  a  decided  diminution  in 
the  birth-rate. 

We  cannot  directly  compare  the  birth-rates  of  the  United  States 
as  deduced  from  census  data  with  those  of  other  countries,  because 
our  birth-rates  thus  obtained  are  less  than  the  true  figures.  In  1880, 
from  comparisons  of  such  data  as  were  available,  I  concluded  that 
the  true  birth-rate  for  that  year  was  about  36  per  1000,  or  about  fif- 
teen per  cent  greater  than  that  shown  by  the  census  data,  viz.^  31.4. 

If  we  assume  the  same  percentage  of  error  in  the  returns  of  the 
eleventh  census,  the  true  birth-rate  for  1890  would  be  about  30.68 
per  1000.  The  total  increase  of  population  in  the  United  States 
from  1880  to  1890,  as  shown  by  the  census  returns,  was  12,466,467, 
giving  a  mean  annual  increase  of  1,246,647.  The  number  of  immi- 
grants arriving  in.  the  United  States  during  the  ten  years  1881-1890, 
according  to  the  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Treasury 
Department,  was  5,246,613,  but  this  figure  does  not  include  those 
coming  from  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  from  Mexico  after  1885. 
The  average  annual  number  of  immigrants  may  be  taken  as  530,000, 
which  deducted  from  the  mean  annual  increase  gives  716,647  as  the 
mean  annual  increase  due  to  excess  of  births  over  deaths. 

Assuming  the  mean  annual  death-rate  during  the  ten  years  to 
have  been  eighteen  per  thousand,  with  a  mean  population  of  about 
56,400,000,  the  mean  annual  number  of  deaths  should  be  1,015,200, 
which  added  to  the  annual  excess  of  births  over  deaths  would  give 
1,731,847  as  the  mean  annual  number  of  births,  or  30.7  per  thou- 
sand as  the  annual  birth-rate,  which  is  probably  nearly  correct,  and 
corresponds  closely  with  that  obtained  by  supposing  a  deficiency  of 
fifteen  per  cent  in  the  reported  birth-rate  as  shown  above. 

Let  us  now  compare  the  birth-rates  thus  obtained  with  those  of 
some  other  countries.  In  the  United  States,  the  proportions  per 
1,000  for  1880  and  1890  were  respectively  36.0  and  30.7;  England 
and  Wales,  34.2  and  30.2;  Scotland,  33.6  and  30.3;  Ireland,  24.7 
and  22.3;  France.  24.5  and  21.8;  Belgium,  31.1  and  28.7;  German 
Empire,  37.6  and  35.7;  Austria,  38.0  and  36.7;  Switzerland,  29.6 
and  26.6;  Denmark,  31.8  and  30.6;  Norway,  30.7  and  30.0;  Neth- 
erlands,  35.5  and  32.9. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  in  all  these  countries  th";  birth-rate  has  de- 
creased, so  that  the  change  in  this  respect  is  by  no  means  a  local  one, 
but  it  appears  to  have  been  greater  in  the  United  States  than  in  other 
countries.  In  Italy  the  birth-rate  in  1880  was  extraordinarily  low 
for  that  country,  viz.^  33.9,  having  been  37.8  in  1879,  and  38.0  in 
1881.     In  1880  it  was  35.9. 

The  changes  in  birth-rates  of  the  principal  countries  from  1875  to 
1890  are  indicated  in  the  following  diagram: 
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It  appears  to  me  that  we  are  justified  in  concluding  that  the 
birth-rate  has  really  diminished  in  the  United  States,  and  that  the 
errors  in  the  census  of  1890,  as  regards  the  number  of  children  pres- 
ent, are  probably  not  materially  greater  than  those  in  the  census  of 
1880,  except  perhaps  among  the  colored  people  in  the  Southern 
States. 

Does  this  diminution  in  birth-rates  indicate  a  progressive  dimi- 
nution in  fertility,  in  the  power  of  either  or  both  sexes  to  produce 
children?  There  is  no  good  reason  for  thinking  so.  It  is  true  that 
it  has  been  suggested  that  alcohol,  tobacco,  and  syphilis  are  produc- 
ing a  deterioration  of  races  which  is  in  part  responsible  for  the  change, 
but  of  this  there  is  no  evidence.  So  far  as  we  have  data  with  regard 
to  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  the  fertility  seems  to  be  greatest  in 
those  countries  and  among  those  classes  where  they  are  most  freely 
used. 

Is  the  lessening  birth-rate  due  to  changes  in  the  mode  of  life  of 
the  people,  such  as  the  progressive  increase  of  migration  from  the 
rural  districts  to  the  cities,  the  increase  of  wealth  and  luxury,  the 
so-called  "  emancipation  of  women,"  etc.  ? 

No  doubt  these  things  have  some  influence,  by  diminishing  the 
proportion  of  marriages  at  comparatively  early  ages,  and  by  favoring 
an  increase  in  divorce  and  in  prostitution,  but  it  is  probable  that  the 
most  important  factor  in  the  change  is  the  deliberate  and  voluntary 
avoidance  or  prevention  of  child-bearing  on  the  part  of  a  steadily 
increasing  number  of  married  people,  who  not  only  prefer  to  have 
but  few  children,  but  who  know  how  to  obtain  their  wish.  The 
reasons  for  this  are  numerous,  but  I  will  mention  only  three. 

The  first  is  the  diffusion  of  information  with  regard  to  the  subject 
of  generation  by  means  of  popular  and  school  treatises  on  physiology 
and  hygiene,  which  diffusion  began  between  thirty  and  forty  years 
ago.  Girls  of  twenty  years  of  age  at  the  present  day  know  much 
more  about  anatomy  and  physiology  than  did  their  grandmothers 
at  the  same  age,  and  the  married  women  are  much  better  informed 
as  to  the  means  by  which  the  number  of  children  may  be  limited 
than  were  those  of  thirty  years  ago.  To  some  extent  this  may  also 
be  true  as  regards  the  young  men,  but  I  do  not  think  this  is  an  im- 
portant factor. 

The  second  cause  has  been  the  growth  of  the  opinion  that  the 
abstaining  from  having  children  on  the  part  of  a  married  couple  is 
not  only  not  in  itself  sinful,  or  contrary  to  the  usual  forms  of  religious 
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creeds,  but  that  it  may  even  be  under  certain  circumstances  com- 
mendable. 

The  third  cause  is  the  great  increase  in  the  use  of  things  which 
were  formerly  considered  as  luxuries,  but  which  now  have  become 
almost  necessities.  The  greater  temptations  to  expenditure  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  or  maintaining  social  position,  and  the  corre- 
spondingly greater  cost  of  family  life  in  what  may  be  called  the  lower 
middle  classes,  lead  to  the  desire  to  have  fewer  children  in  order  that 
they  may  be  each  better  provided  for,  or  perhaps,  in  some  cases, 
from  the  purely  selfish  motive  of  desire  to  avoid  care  and  trouble  and 
of  having  more  to  spend  on  social  pleasures. 

In  the  struggle  for  what  is  deemed  a  desirable  mode  of  existence 
at  the  present  day,  marriage  is  being  held  less  desirable,  and  its  bonds 
less  sacred,  than  they  were  forty  years  ago.  Young  women  are  grad- 
ually being  imbued  v/ith  the  idea  that  marriage  and  motherhood  are 
not  to  be  their  chief  objects  in  life,  or  the  sole  methods  of  obtaining 
subsistence ;  that  they  should  aim  at  being  independent  of  possible  or 
actual  husbands,  and  should  fit  themselves  to  earn  their  own  living 
in  some  one  of  the  many  ways  in  which  females  are  beginning  to 
find  increasing  sources  of  remunerative  employment;  that  house- 
keeping is  a  sort  of  domestic  slavery,  and  that  it  is  best  to  remain 
unmarried  until  someone  offers  who  has  the  means  to  gratify  their 
educated  tastes.  They  desire  to  take  a  more  active  part  than  women 
have  hitherto  done  in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  commu- 
nity, to  have  wider  interests,  and  to  live  broader  lives  than  their 
mothers  and  grandmothers  have  done. 

It  is  a  strong  argument  against  this  theory  of  the  causation  of  the 
lowered  birth-rate  for  this  country,  that  the  greatest  diminution  in 
the  rate  has  apparently  occurred  in  the  agricultural  States,  and  espe- 
cially among  the  colored  population  in  the  South.  It  appears  to  be 
probable  that  this  greater  diminution  in  these  States  is  due,  to  some 
extent  at  least,  to  greater  errors  in  the  data  from  which  the  rates  are 
calculated,  both  in  the  count  of  the  living  infants  and  in  the  returns 
of  the  "  born  and  died  during  the  year. "  It  is  also  probable  that 
voluntary  prevention  of  conception  had  been  far  more  common  in  the 
Northern  and  Eastern  States  for  a  number  of  years  preceding  1880 
than  it  was  in  the  South,  but  that  after  1880  it  has  increased  in  the 
South,  producing  a  relatively  greater  effect  in  reduction  of  rates, 
although  the  absolute  rates  are  still  decidedly  higher  than  they  are 
in  the  New  England  States. 
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If  this  view  of  the  case  is  correct,  the  birth-rate  will  not  only 
continue  low  in  the  United  States  as  compared  with  former  years, 
but  it  will  probably  become  lower.  On  the  other  hand,  so  long  as 
the  present  tendency  of  the  people  to  aggregate  in  cities  continues, 
as  it  is  likely  to  do  until  our  coal  supplies  begin  to  shrink  percepti- 
bly, with  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  cost  of  power  for  purposes 
of  manufacture  and  of  transportation,  so  long  the  death-rates  are 
likely  to  increase,  and,  therefore,  the  rate  of  increase  in  population 
due  to  excess  of  births  over  deaths  will  diminish.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  here  that  in  1843  Professor  George  Tucker,  in  his  work, 
"  Progress  of  the  United  States  in  Population  and  Wealth  in  Fifty 
Years, "  predicted  a  diminution  in  our  birth-rates  due  to  prudence  or 
pride,  and  increasing  with  the  increase  of  cities  and  of  the  wealthy 
classes,  with  the  result  that  in  1890  the  population  would  be  63,000,- 
000.  If  to  his  figures  we  add  the  population  of  Alaska,  and  the 
Indians,  of  which  he  took  no  account,  it  will  be  seen  that  his  pre- 
diction was  very  nearly  fulfilled. 

This  state  of  things  has  occurred  before  in  the  world's  history  in 
certain  regions,  as,  for  instance,  in  southern  and  western  Europe 
during  the  decline  of  the  Eoman  Empire,  and  if  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation had  not  been  checked,  as  it  then  was,  the  world  would  now 
be  overcrowded. 

It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  this  lessening  of  the  birth-rate  is  in 
itself  an  evil,  or  that  it  will  be  worth  while  to  attempt  to  increase  the 
birth-rate  merely  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  a  constant  increase  in 
population,  because  to  neither  this  nor  the  next  generation  will  such 
increase  be  specially  beneficial.  But  considered  as  one  of  the  signs 
of  forces  which  are  at  work  to  modify  the  existing  conditions  of 
society,  and  some  of  which  appear  to  be  of  evil  tendency,  this  dimi- 
nution of  the  birth-rate  merits  careful  consideration  by  statisticians, 
sociologists,  politicians,  and  all  who  are  interested  in  the  physical 
and  moral  well-being  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  country. 

John  S.  Billings. 
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In  closing  the  doors  of  tLe  White  House  to  the  hordes  of  hungry 
office-seekers  President  Cleveland  says :  "  A  due  regard  for  public 
duty,  which  must  be  neglected  if  present  conditions  continue,  and 
an  observance  of  the  limitations  placed  upon  human  endurance, 
oblige  me  to  decline  from  and  after  this  date  all  personal  interviews 
with  those  seeking  appointments  to  office  except  as  I,  on  my  own 
motion,  may  especially  invite."  This  declaration  will  become 
famous  in  the  annals  of  our  country;  but  it  does  not  go  far  enough. 
Mr.  Cleveland  shquld  have  added,  that  vacancies  which  he  cannot  fill 
without  advice  do  not  exist  in  the  public  service. 

This  waste  of  the  President's  time  by  office-seekers  has  been  a 
long  chapter  of  scandal,  especially  since  the  time  of  Jackson.  Writ- 
ing of  Pierce's  Administration,  Mr.  Rhodes,  the  historian,  says  (Vol- 
ume I.,  page  399):  "  The  importunate  begging  for  official  positions  in 
a  republic  where  it  was  so  easy  to  earn  a  living  was  nothing  less 
than  disgraceful.  Office-seekers  crowded  the  public  receptions  of  the 
President,  and  while  greeting  him  in  the  usual  way,  attempted  at  the 
same  time  to  urge  their  claims,  actually  thrusting  their  petitions  into 
his  hands.  'There  never  was  a  fiercer  time  than  this  among  the 
office-seekers, '  wrote  Hawthorne  to  a  friend — R.  H.  Stoddard  who 
had  applied  for  his  influence."  In  the  darkest  hour  of  the  Civil 
War,  Mr.  Lincoln  said  that  the  thing  that  troubled  him  most  was  not 
the  butchery  on  the  battle-field,  nor  the  threatened  disruption  of  the 
Union,  but  the  post-office  at  Brownsville;  and  Mr.  Lincoln,  perse- 
cuted almost  to  death  as  he  was,  solemnly  declared  that  if  this  nation 
were  ever  destroyed  it  would  be  by  the  universal  wrangle  for  office. 
President  Garfield,  himself  a  victim  of  the  spoils  system,  said  in 
1872:  "For  many  years  Presidents  of  the  United  States  have  been 
crying  out  in  their  agony  to  be  relieved  of  this  unconstitutional, 
crushing,  irresistible  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  them  by  the 
entire  body  of  that  party  in  the  legislative  department  which  elected 
them  to  power."     And  President  Grant  in  his  Message  of  1870, 
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speaking  upon  this  point,  and  also  in  regard  to  the  effect  of  the 
system  upon  Senators  and  Kepresentatives,  used  these  words :  "  There 
is  no  duty  which  so  much  embarrasses  the  Executive  and  heads  of 
departments  as  that  of  appointments,  nor  is  there  any  such  arduous 
and  thankless  labor  imposed  on  Senators  and  Representatives,  as  that 
of  finding  places  for  constituents. " 

The  time  not  only  of  the  President  and  all  public  servants  has 
been  taken  by  these  aspirants,  but  of  many  private  citizens  as  well.  I 
have  been  led  to  write  this  brief  paper  in  consequence  of  the  pressure 
of  office-seekers  for  my  endorsement  of  their  applications,  which  came 
upon  me  because  it  was  known  that  I  took  an  active  part  in  the 
election  of  Mr.  Cleveland,  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the 
Reform  Club  and  of  the  Grerman  American  Cleveland  Union.  I  have 
found  it  almost  impossible  at  the  same  time  to  see  Mr.  Cleveland  on 
errands  pertaining  wholly  to  public  business,  because  office-seekers 
absorbed  his  attention. 

Whenever  a  change  has  occurred  in  the  National  Administra- 
tion, this  humiliating  spectacle  shocks  our  national  pride:  we  see 
thousands  of  our  fellow -citizens  go  begging  for  office.  These  men 
comprise  all  the  various  types  of  politicians :  a  few  seek  distinction, 
many  more  want  influence,  but  the  large  majority  look  for  a  sinecure 
pure  and  simple,  where  they  will  be  well  paid  for  doing  nothing. 
They  are  a  motley  crowd  of  idlers,  who  never  have  been  able  to 
make  an  honest  living  in  any  regular  business,  and  would  not  try  if 
they  had  the  opportunity.  The  duties  of  the  positions  which  they 
seek  do  not  concern  them,  because  they  do  not  expect  to  perform  any 
duties.  The  precious  tinle  of  our  President  and  his  Cabinet  has  been 
absorbed  in  listening  to  the  importunities  of  such  persons  who  con- 
sider themselves  entitled  to  rewards  for  political  services. 

There  were  employed  by  our  National  Government  in  1881,  124,- 
640  officials;  in  1883,  131,860;  in  1885,  131,208;  in  1887,  141,260; 
in  1889,  159,356;  in  1891,  183,488;  and  in  the  year  last  named  only 
34,000  persons  had  been  examined  as  to  their  fitness.  When  Mr. 
Harrison  was  inaugurated,  a  prominent  reformer  estimated  the  num- 
ber of  appointments  at  100,000.  As  places  continue  to  increase,  it 
would  not  have  been  long  before  our  President  would  have  been 
compelled  to  devote  his  entire  time  to  the  patronage  claimants. 

If  we  accept  the  estimate  of  100,000  appointments  that  can  be 
made  as  correct,  and  allow  an  average  of  only  five  applicants  for 
every  place  to  be  filled,  we  have  an  army  of  500,000  of  these  "  patri- 
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ots"  now  in  the  field.  They  come  from  every  State  and  Territory  in 
the  Union.  The  Executive  officers  at  Washington  know  but  few  of 
them ;  in  many  cases  they  never  heard  of  the  endorsers  of  their  creden- 
tials. It  is  impossible  that  the  qualifications  of  each  candidate  be  prop- 
erly considered  under  such  circumstances.  As  a  consequence,  men  are 
frequently  chosen,  who  are  totally  unfit  for  their  positions.  Post- 
masters have  been  appointed  who  can  neither  read  nor  write,  and 
when  their  accounts  are  called  for,  it  has  been  discovered  that  they 
never  kept  accounts.  Consuls  have  been  sent  abroad  who  have  no 
adequate  knowledge  of  English  or  any  other  language.  Few  have 
an  idea  of  the  functions  of  such  an  office,  and  many  of  them  have 
none  of  the  instincts  of  a  gentleman.  Occasionally  a  rogue  turns  up 
amongst  them,  as  appears  to  have  happened  in  the  case  of  Kyder,  our 
ex -Consul  to  Copenhagen.  Accused  of  appropriating  fiduciary  funds 
to  his  own  use,  he  was  tried  and  convicted  in  a  Danish  Court.  Pre- 
viously he  had  been  our  consul  in  Chemnitz.  It  is  asserted  that  under 
the  guise  of  a  borrower  he  managed  to  levy  blackmail  there  on  hosiery- 
makers,  who  were  anxious  to  have  their  invoices  returned  in  time  for  the 
mail.  In  the  centre  of  Khenish  Prussia  the  only  manufacturers  who 
can  get  their  invoices  certified  promptly  by  our  consul  are  those  by 
whom  he  is  socially  received.  Another  consul,  who  represents  us  in 
one  of  the  largest  seaports  of  Germany,  brutally  knocked  down  in 
his  office  an  American  citizen  and  merchant,  who  had  remonstrated 
with  him  because  he  could  not  get  his  invoices  certified.  These  cer- 
tificates to  value  of  merchandise  by  our  consuls  have  led  to  a  great 
deal  of  annoyance  and  to  many  abuses.  Few  consuls  are  familiar 
with  the  cost  and  quality  of  the  goods,  and  their  certificates  ar^ 
seldom  considered  by  our  appraisers.  They  are  of  a  perfunctory 
character  because  a  personal  inspection  is  impracticable.  We  re- 
quire the  same  certificates  to  the  value  of  merchandise  which  is  free 
from  ad  valorem  duties,  and  thus  impose  a  useless  tax  which  places 
our  country  at  a  disadvantage  against  all  other  purchasers  of  the  same 
goods.  The  whole  system  of  consular  invoices  should  be  abolished. 
The  selection  of  proper  men  for  positions  in  the  Treasury  depart- 
ments is  probably  the  most  difficult  of  all.  The  investigation  of  our 
custom-houses  has  uncovered  corrupt  practices  enough  to  show  that 
many  places  there  have  proved  mines  of  wealth  to  their  dishonest  oc- 
cupants. They  generally  have  exploited  them  for  all  they  were  worth 
during  the  short  time  they  could  hold  them. 

Facts  such  as  these  have  been  pointed  out  time  and  again  by  civil 
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service  reformers,  but  it  seems  that  more  radical  measures  are  called 
for.  All  grades  of  the  administrative  public  service,  except  the 
highest  positions,  ought  to  be  brought  within  the  range  of  appoint- 
ment by  competitive  examinations.  Of  course  the  President  must 
select  his  own  Cabinet,  and  a  few  officials  of  the  highest  rank,  to 
help  him  carry  out  his  policy.  Aside  from  these,  he  should  not 
have  and  it  is  indeed  questionable  whether  he  have  the  right  to 
deprive  any  honest  man  of  the  position  which  he  fills  well  and  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  public. 

I  suggest  that  our  schools  and  colleges  should  provide  a  regular 
course  of  training  for  persons  of  good  moral  character  who  desire  to  de- 
vote themselves  to  the  public  service.  A  postmaster  should  know  the 
geography  of  our  country,  all  the  regulations  of  the  service  and 
enough  arithmetic  and  book-keeping  for  the  requirements  of  his 
position.  His  general  education  should  be  good  enough  to  entitle 
him  to  social  standing  in  his  community.  All  custom-house  officers 
should  have  the  same  accomplishments.  Appraisers  should  be  con- 
versant with  the  value  of  goods,  the  materials  they  are  made  of,  and 
the  currencies  and  customs  of  trade  of  the  various  countries  we  deal 
with.  Those  who  desire  to  embrace  the  consular  or  diplomatic  career 
should  have  not  only  all  this  knowledge,  they  should  also  be  proficient 
in  foreign  languages,  political  economy  and  international  law.  The 
governments  of  France  and  of  Germany  require  professional  consuls 
who  are  college -bred. 

When  the  studies  of  candidates  are  completed  they  ought  to  sub- 
mit to  public  examination  by  competent  examiners  and  in  the  pres- 
ence of  United  States  commissioners.  Only  those  persons  should  be 
considered  candidates  fit  for  the  office  they  seek  who  pass  with  honors. 
These  should  be  appointed  in  their  turn  as  vacancies  occur.  After  a 
sufficiently  long  and  meritorious  service,  promotion  should  follow 
upon  another  competitive  examination.  Retiring  allowance  should 
be  provided  for  those  who  have  faithfully  performed  their  duties, 
when  they  become  incapacitated  by  age  or  sickness.  The  holding 
of  public  office  would  then  be  an  honor  carefully  guarded  as  a 
sacred  trust  instead  of  being  considered,  as  it  is,  the  temporary  reward 
of  political  wire-pulling.  A  similar  system  prevails  not  onl}^  in 
Europe,  but  in  our  own  Army  and  Navy.  The  bureaucratic  ex- 
ample of  the  former  and  the  severity  of  the  latter  should  be  avoided. 
But  we  can  adopt  from  both  the  rules  best  suitable  to  our  own  civil 
service.      Our    free    institutions    give   us   a   great   advantage   over 
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countries  in  Europe  where  servility  yet  prevails  to  an  intolerable  ex- 
tent. The  American  ofi&ce-holder  should  be  independent  of  his 
superiors  as  well  as  of  politics,  and  free  to  express  his  opinion  on 
any  matter  of  public  interest  without  fear  or  favor. 

Merchants  and  manufacturers  follow  such  rules.  I  have  been 
in  active  business  for  more  than  thirty -five  years  and  I  never  engaged 
a  clerk  of  whose  fitness  for  the  position  I  had  not  convinced  myself 
by  careful  personal  inquiry.  I  have  never  discharged  anybody  while 
he  filled  his  place  to  my  satisfaction,  and  have  not  taken  notice  of 
the  political  or  religious  belief  of  any  of  my  employees.  Corporations 
in  which  I  have  an  interest  follow  a  similar  course.  We  would  not 
even  employ  a  shoemaker  who  had  not  learned  his  trade ;  but  we 
allow  many  of  the  most  important  functions  of  our  Grovernment  to  be 
performed  by  ignoramuses.  Our  civil  service  rules  are  still  imper- 
fect; they  exact  too  much  from  some  and  not  enough  from  others. 
But  great  progress  in  the  right  direction  has  been  made.  Wherever 
the  merit  system  has  been  introduced  we  find  that  the  work  is  better 
done,  and  done  by  better  men;  and  there  has  resulted  a  vast  im- 
provement in  the  morals  of  the  men  and  women  in  public  life. 

Mr.  Cleveland  has  the  opportunity  to  purify  the  administration 
and  put  an  end  to  this  scandalous  method.  The  announcement  of 
his  determination  to  use  this  opportunity  points  to  a  wholesome 
revolution.  He  made  no  promises  of  patronage.  Many  of  his 
followers  expected  it,  but  that  does  not  entitle  them  to  consideration. 
In  a  speech  held  in  January,  1832,  Wm.  L.  Marcy  said  in  the  U.  S. 
Senate,  "  They  see  nothing  wrong  in  the  rule  that  to  the  victors  belong 
the  spoils  of  the  enemy. "  But  even  on  this  old  Roman  theory  of  ''  vce 
victis  "  they  have  no  claims  because  they  did  not  win  the  victory. 

If  a  reform  in  this  direction  diminish  the  number  of  politicians  of 
to-day,  public  interests  will  not  suffer.  It  will  elevate  politics  and 
the  character  of  men  who  engage  in  politics.  Persons  of  wealth  and 
culture  who  now  shrink  from  coming  in  contact  with  public  affairs 
will  devote  their  lives  to  them..  The  result  of  our  elections  will 
depend  more  on  the  standing  and  principles  of  the  candidates  than 
on  their  political  "  pulls. " 

If  the  President  has  the  courage  not  only  to  live  up  to  his  an- 
nouncement but  to  extend  the  competitive  system  to  every  administra- 
tive office,  he  may  not  find  favor  with  corrupt  spoilsmen,  but  he  will 
win  the  heart  of  every  honest  man  in  the  country  and  become  immortal 
in  our  history.  Louis  Windmuller. 
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Within  twelve  montlis,  Wall  Street,  the  financial  center  of  this 
country,  and  its  inner  core,  the  stock  market,  have  been  agitated  and 
upset  by  a  series  of  events. 

First  in  the  spring  of  1892  came  excessive  floods  and  crop -damage 
to  wheat  and  cotton ,  greatly  reducing  their  area  and  condition ;  then 
in  Jul}^  and  August  the  Homestead  and  Buffalo  strikes  and  riots,  by 
which  organized  labor  sought  to  dictate  to  corporate  capital ;  then  the 
spectre  of  cholera  stalked  across  the  scene ;  next  came  the  political 
campaign,  which  usually  checks  business;  then  the  result  of  the 
election,  which  meant  a  reversal  of  the  tariff  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Then  came  the  figures  of  an  adverse  balance  of  trade,  due 
chiefly  to  Europe's  poverty  and  our  own  prosperity,  then  the  scan- 
dalous collapse  of  the  Whiskey  Trust,  the  confession  of  insolvency, 
through  reckless  management,  of  the  Eeading  railway  within  two 
months  after  the  issuance  of  a  favorable  balance-sheet  and  the  almost 
fraudulent  declaration  of  dividends  on  three  classes  of  income-bonds, 
payable  only  if  earned;  then  the  exhibition  of  irresolution  in  the 
Treasury,  corrected  a  few  days  later  only  by  the  President  himself; 
and  finally  the  bursting  of  the  disgraceful  speculative  Cordage  Com- 
pany bubble  and  several  failures,  but  only  among  brokers  identified 
with  audacious  manipulation. 

Is  not  this  a  chapter  of  horrors  enough  to  give  a  nightmare  to  the 
financiers  who  have  lived  through  these  experiences?  Do  we  need  to 
add  the  fear  that  still  haunts  the  timid  mind  that  the  cholera  may  yet 
come  to  destroy  all  the  favorable  expectations  of  the  World's  Fair? 
Do  these  events  which  have  dealt  the  Stock  Exchanges  blow  after 
blow  not  sufficiently  account  for  the  low  level  of  prices  which  prevails 
there  ? 

Individuals  are  imprudent  and  foolhardy  under  all  currency  sys- 
tems, as  the  history  of  panics  shows,  and  in  some  instances,  unfortu- 
nately, they  are  practically  dishonest.  Such  individuals,  while 
digging  pits  for  themselves,  often  undermine  confidence  and  bring 
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down  the  innocent  and  guilty  in  a  common  crash.  The  cause  of  the 
acute  form  of  semi -panic  that  has  characterized  Wall  Street  this  spring 
is  not  the  silver  legislation.  Its  immediate  cause  was  the  reckless 
and  daring  conspiracy  of  a  group  of  speculators  who  combined  to 
work  up  to  fictitious  heights  the  shares  of  certain  industrial  corpora- 
tions, of  whose  real  value  the  public  knew  nothing  except  from 
hearsay,  by  the  aid  of  excessive  dividends,  declared  either  from  wild 
imprudence  or  gross  dishonesty,  and  by  the  arts  of  "  cross  orders  " 
and  manipulation  in  all  its  most  glaring  and  obnoxious  forms. 

It  is  urged  by  anti- silver  critics  that  our  currency  legislation  has 
rendered  such  speculations  possible ;  but  it  may  be  in  order  to  remind 
such  persons  that  the  most  disastrous  and  general  "  bull  "  speculation' 
in  twenty -five  years  occurred  prior  to  and  following  the  Baring  fail- 
ure in  1890,  in  England,  where  the  gold-monometallists  find  their 
model  currency  system.  The  new  corporate  capital  brought  out  in 
1889  was  £189,000,000,  against  £98,000,000  in  1887.'  The  spec- 
ulation in  brewery -shares  was  a  perfect  mania,  £450,000,000  being 
paid  by  British  public  for  these  concerns  which  were  puffed  up  to 
fabulous  prices,  to  collapse  with  startling  severity.'  There  was  a 
"  boom  "  in  Argentine,  colonial  and  company  issues  that  gave  way  to 
a  panic  and  breakdown  of  the  most  ruinous  character. 

These  events  in  London  exercised  such  a  pessimistic  influence 
over  foreign  sentiment  that  speculators  and  investors  not  only  sold 
Americans  to  take  care  of  the  unmarketable  rubbish  which  they  had 
accumulated  elsewhere,  but  they  were  in  that  panicky,  disordered 
state  of  mind  which  saw  no  good  in  anything.  They  continued  to 
sell  on  a  reduced  scale,  and  doubtless  within  the  last  year  they  have 
dribbled  out  some  of  their  holdings  and  have  hesitated  about  repur- 
chases by  reason  of  the  silver  scare.  While  admitting  this  fact,  it 
yet  remains  true  that  their  largest  sales  were  made  under  the  pressure 
of  other  influences  within  the  six  months  following  the  Baring  col- 
lapse, a  period  when  silver  was  very  much  higher  in  price,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Sherman  Act  of  the  summer  before,  and  when  expecta- 
tion was  not  uncommon  that  the  increased  silver  purchases  thus 
provided  for  might  permanently  lift  up  the  metal  near  to  a  parity 
with  gold  under  our  ratio. 

There  has  never  been  a  time  when  English  capital  could  not  find 
vast  quantities  of  good  gold-bearing  American  bonds  if  it  had  felt  in 

'  Journal  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  March,  1891, 
>  ?  Monifet'T  des  inter^U  materiels,  Geo.  de  Laveleye, 
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a  humor  to  invest  in  anything.  England  already  holds  many  of  them 
but  also  a  great  number  of  onr  railway  shares:  such,  for  example,  as 
St.  Paul,  Erie,  Illinois  Central,  New  York  Central,  Lake  Shore,  etc., 
whose  dividends  are  payable  in  currency;  singularly  indeed,  the 
highest-priced  bond  in  our  market — the  West  Shore  4's — are  payable 
in  currency. 

Outside  of  Wall  Street  there  has  been  some  slackening-up  in 
trade,  which  promises  to  continue,  and  indications  are  not  wanting 
that  the  summer  will  witness  an  unusual  number  of  failures.  Shall 
the  silver  bill  be  charged  with  all  the  responsibility  for  the  complex 
causes  which  operate  on  trade  at  large,  and  which  I  have  previously 
described  in  part,  and  shall  we  excuse^  the  failures  of  foolish  and 
incompetent  business-men  by  ascribing  them  to  silver  legislation?  If 
the  Sherman  bill  should  be  repealed  and  no  substitute  be  adopted, 
how  will  that  protect  business -men  from  the  perils  of  competition  and 
bad  judgment,  or  from  the  ruin  which  follows  in  the  wake  of  ambi- 
tious adventurers  who  fatten  on  the  credulity  of  men  by  "  kiting"  op- 
erations in  real  estate  and  in  mushroom  banking?  The  expectation 
that  the  tariff  will  be  revised  in  accordance  with  Democratic  doctrine, 
for  revenue  only  and  not  even  for  incidental  protection,  threatens  the 
profits  and  therefore  the  credit  of  every  importer  and  manufacturer 
and  of  every  owner  of  goods.  Only  the  general  principle  of  the  pro- 
posed revision  of  the  tariff  has  been  yet  enunciated ;  no  details  have 
been  agreed  upon  and  no  man  can  say  how  little  or  how  much  will 
be  the  actual  change  or  where  it  will  strike.  The  McKinley  tariff  was 
an  artificial  stim^ulant,  first  to  importers  in  the  autumn  of  1890  be- 
fore the  law  went  into  operation  and  next  to  many  classes  of  domestic 
manufacturers,  by  reason  of  the  protection  afforded.  Eadical  changes 
in  the  tariff,  especially  important  reductions  which  bring  home  manu- 
facturers into  competition  with  the  unknown  quantity  of  freer  foreign 
trade,  must  involve  a  close  scrutiny  of  credits  and  reduced  opera- 
tions all  along  the  commercial  line.  This  does  not  affirm  or  deny 
the  ultimate  benefits  or  evils  of  any  policy ;  it  is  the  uncertainty 
which  kills. 

Then  again  the  large  crops  of  1891  in  cotton  and  grain  made  our 
planters  and  farmers  feel  rich ;  they  knew  of  foreign  shortages  and 
they  did  not  wait  to  see  whether  all  their  expectations  of  enormous 
exports  at  famine-prices  would  be  made.  They  began  to  spend  what 
they  thought  their  raw  materials  would  bring  in  the  markets  and, 
inspired  by  the  prospect,  many  of  them  were  not  satisfied  with  the 
31 
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first  prices  made  on  their  crops.  They  held  on,  but  they  bought 
liberally  of  manufactured  goods ;  they  bought  new  silk  dresses  for 
their  wives,  new  pianos  for  their  daughters,  and  anticipated  too  much. 
The  result  is,  the  West  and  South  are  not  in  so  good  a  condition 
financially  as  they  should  be,  and  they  will  have  to  retrench,  and  this 
will  check  the  demand  for  manufactured  goods. 

The  money-market  is  now  stringent  throughout  the  country.  One 
reason  for  this  is  the  loss  of  over  forty-five  millions  of  gold  for  the 
four  months  up  to  May  1st :  another  reason  is  the  immense  stocks  of 
wheat  and  cotton  on  hand  that  have  to  be  carried  by  banks  at  the 
great  receiving  points.  Bradstreet's  figures  of  the  total  stock  of  wheat 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada  on  May  1st,  1893,  was  99,247,000 
bushels,  against  51,870,000  on  May  1st,  1892,  and  37,875,000  on 
May  1st,  1891.  This  tremendous  congestion  of  wheat  is  not  due  to 
the  silver-question  in  the  United  States :  it  is  not  held  at  high  prices 
due  to  an  inflated  currency :  it  is  about  twenty  cents  a  bushel  lower 
than  it  was  a  year  ago ;  it  was  relatively  lower  this  spring  in  the 
New  York  market  than  in  Liverpool,  and  at  one  time  positively 
lower  than  before  in  a  century.  The  outlook  for  the  winter  wheat 
crop  is  not  good,  and  if  perchance  the  spring  crops  of  wheat,  corn  and 
cotton  should  not  promise  well  the  farmers  will  have  "  hard  times. " 

Commercial  squalls  will  come  perhaps,  but  nothing  now  presages 
a  cyclone.  The  country  has  not  been  converting  vast  sums  of  float- 
ing into  fixed  capital :  it  has  not  been  caught  with  a  large  number 
of  incomplete  railroads  or  enterprises  of  any  description,  and  prices 
are  generally  low.  There  has  been  enough  skepticism  in  financial  and 
commercial  circles  during  the  past  year  to  act  as  a  brake  on  ambitious 
speculators  and  promoters,  so  we  should  be  hopeful  that  such 
further  liquidation  as  may  be  necessary  will  be  conducted  gradually 
rather  than  through  the  form  of  an  acute  commercial  crisis. 

Concerning  the  peculiar  and  specific  relation  of  our  recent  heavy, 
gold  exports  to  the  present  outlook,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  consider 
what  has  lately  been  taking  place  abroad.  The  political  policy  of 
the  great  continental  powers  has  for  several  years  dictated  the  accu- 
mulation of  large  sums  of  gold,  which  became  a  war  treasure,  and  are 
therefore  practically  withdrawn  from  commercial  use.  Germany  in 
substituting  gold  for  silver  and  equipping  her  war-chest  at  Spandau, 
France  in  adding  since  1880  one  hundred  and  thirty  millions  (in  dol- 
lars) of  gold  to  her  cofi'ers,  Austria  in  accumulating  the  $147,000,000 
that  she  had  on  April  4th  of  this  year,  for  purposes  of  redemption  of 
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her  paper  currency — to  say  nothing  of  the  large  sums  of  the  yellow 
metal  sent  to  the  Argentine  Eepublic  and  Australia  within  the  last 
two  years — have  all  combined  to  deprive  commercial  channels  of  their 
usual  free  supplies  of  gold.  This  is  a  hardship;  it  cramps  and  re- 
stricts credit  operations  and  enterprise  and,  on  the  face  of  it,  accounts 
for  much  of  the  shrinkage  in  values,  distress  and  diminished  indu-s- 
trial  employment  in  Europe.  The  power  of  initiative  is  lacking  in 
Europe,  for  no  man  wishes  to  enter  into  obligations  payable  in  gold, 
which  by  reason  of  the  struggle  for  it  and  its  consequent  appreciation, 
becomes  constantly  more  costly  to  acquire  to  repay  debts  contracted 
for  even  the  most  worthy  commercial  or  industrial  purposes. 

Now  we  in  America  have  been  blessed  with  good  crops,  with  free- 
dom from  pestilence  and  war ;  our  people  have  felt  confidence  in  them- 
selves and  the  materials  at  their  hands  and  they  have  been  willing  to 
buy  securities  which  Europe  felt  too  poor  or  frightened  to  hold,  and 
to  buy  freely  of  foreign  goods,  sold  at  prices  made  very  low  by  the 
conditions  which  prevail  there. 

If  we  had  not  added  to  our  circulating-medium,  our  credit-system 
would  have  broken  down  in  the  attempt  to  receive  the  mass  of 
securities  returned  to  us  and  to  handle  the  great  crops  and  developing 
industries  of  our  country,  which  have  been  kept  prosperous,  concur- 
rently during  the  past  two  years  and  a  half  with  uniform  and  uni- 
versal depression  in  Australia,  the  Argentine  Eepublic,  Brazil  and 
nearly  every  nation  of  Europe  except  France.  France  with  all  her 
copper  and  Panama  troubles  has  been  the  most  calm  and  prosperous 
of  all  European  communities  and  is  better  supplied  with  currency. 
Yet  it  was  but  a  few  weeks  ago  that  authority  was  given  to  the  Bank 
of  France  to  increase  its  circulation  by  five  hundred  million  francs. 
The  French  are  the  best  bankers  and  financiers  in  Europe.  They  are 
not  brilliant,  like  the  English,  but  they  keep  on  an  even  keel,  while 
England,  in  trying  to  conduct  her  great  commerce  with,  an  insufiicient 
supply  of  gold,  is  driven  to  frequent  irregularities  in  the  interest-rate 
and  a  dangerous  expansion  of  credits.  In  1 844:  the  present  Bank  Act 
was  passed,  and  one  of  its  provisions  was  that  the  Bank  of  England, 
after  issuing  its  statutory  amount  of  notes,  (now  about  £16,500,000) 
against  government-debt  and  other  securities,  must  then  place  five 
gold  sovereigns  at  the  back  of  every  further  issue  of  a  five-pound 
note.  This  rigid  rule  to  prevent  currency  expansion  drove  British 
traders  to  credit-expansion  instead.  Within  twenty -two  years  of  its 
passage  there  were  three  panics,  and  in  each  of  them  orders  were 
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issued  by  the  Grovernment  permitting  the  Bank  to  violate  the  restric- 
tive clause.  Three  times  the  publication  of  this  authority  to  increase 
the  note  issues,  beyond  the  hard  and  fast  rule  of  "  an  eye  for  an  eye  " 
or  a  sovereign  of  gold  for  a  sovereign  of  gold,  acted  like  a  charm  and 
allayed  the  panics  which  England's  currency  system  had  not  averted. 

We  actually  have  in  this  country  now  more  gold  than  is  extant  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  as  the  only  commercial  need  for  it  is 
limited  to  the  payment  of  adverse  European  trade -balances,  our  other 
forms  of  currency,  which  are  a  full  legal  tender  in  all  domestic  trans- 
actions, are  equally  acceptable  to  our  people  so  long  as  their  parity 
with  gold  is  guaranteed  by  the  Government.  This  is  precisely  the 
principle  upon  which  specie-payments  were  resumed  in  this  country 
in  1879 ;  it  was  known  that  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  gold  sub- 
stance would  be  needed  or  demanded  in  exchange  for  the  paper  sub- 
stitute. Likewise  all  banking  deposit  business  is  conducted  on  this 
principle.  Our  silver  currency  to  the  extent  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  millions  has  merely  filled  the  vacuum  occasioned  by  the  retire- 
ment of  National  Bank  note  circulation.  The  volume  of  these  notes 
on  July  1st,  1878,  was  $324,000,000,  while  on  May  1st,  1893,  it 
was  but  $171,000,000.  While  we  have  been  adding  silver  to  our 
circulating  medium,  we  have  also  increased  our  gold  supplies.  The 
estimate  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  circulation  on  July 
1st,  1879,  in  round  figures  gives  gold  at  $245,000,000  and  silver 
(not  counting  subsidiary  coins)  at  $41,000,000.  The  estimate  by  the 
same  authority  on  May  1st,  1893,  is  gold,  $516,000,000,  and  silver 
(excluding  subsidiary),  $509,000,000. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  our  stock  of  gold  has  increased  over  two 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  since  silver-purchases  began.  The  pro- 
cess of  driving  gold  out  has  not  been  in  operation  at  all  except  at 
brief  periods  when  we  had  to  settle  foreign  balances  due  to  special 
trade  conditions.  In  the  meantime  our  population  has  risen  from  the 
Treasury's  estimate  of  48,866,000  on  July  1st,  1879,  to  66,706,000 
on  May  1st,  1893,  while  our  foreign  and  domestic  trade  and  bank 
clearings  have  grown  by  leaps  and  bounds.  If  we  had  injected  dan- 
gerously large  and  artificial  quantities  of  new  currency  into  circula- 
tion, a  big  rise  in  prices  would  have  occurred,  as  always  happens 
with  a  superfluous  currency.  On  the  contrary  prices  have  been  kept 
at  a  remarkably  low  level.  Coal,  iron,  petroleum,  wheat,  leather, 
lead,  copper  and  cotton,  indeed  all  the  great  staples  except  provis- 
ions, have  recorded  their  lowest  prices  during  the  last  few  years. 
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If  we  had  not  taken  on  silver  as  collateral  for  the  new  currency - 
issues  of  the  last  fifteen  years,  we  should  have  been  greatly  distressed 
by  the  retirement  of  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  National 
Bank  notes  which  were  no  longer  profitable  to  the  issuers,  to  say 
nothing  of  meeting  the  increased  demands  of  trade,  transportation  and 
industry  and  the  widened  area  as  well  as  increasing  numbers  of  our 
population.  As  a  practical  question  we  all  know  that  there  would 
have  been  some  provision  for  bank  or  Treasury  note  circulation ;  and 
if  it  should  have  happened  to  be  in  the  line  of  state  bank  issues,  our 
present  national  currency  would  look  like  an  ideal  one  compared  with 
such  heterogeneous,  uncertain  and  local  issues.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  the  great  commercial  nations  of  Europe  have  acquired  the  gold 
habit  and  are  not  yet  willing  to  sober  off  on  silver ;  but  signs  multiply 
that  a  rapid  change  of  sentiment  is  now  under  way.  Diplomatic  and 
military  considerations  rather  than  the  interests  of  the  commercial 
classes  appear  to  have  dominated  foreign  parliaments  and  legislatures ; 
but  a  new  era  is  dawning.  In  the  great  debate  in  the  British  Parlia- 
ment on  February  28th  last,  Mr.  Goschen,  Sir  Henry  Meysey- Thomp- 
son, Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Chaplin,  lately  Minister  of  Agriculture, 
poured  forth  a  torrent  of  bi-metallic  ideas,  and  the  majority  against 
their  plea  was  only  81  out  of  377  votes.  It  is  a  notable  fact  that  the 
great  English  periodicals,  the  "  Nineteenth  Century, "  the  "  Fort- 
nightly Eeview  "  and  the  "  Contemporary  Keview, "  this  winter  have 
had  a  series  of  strong  bi-metallic  articles,  emanating  from  the  Univer- 
sities and  the  upper  circles  of  British  thought.  Curiously  enough, 
at  the  Brussels  Monetary  Conference  the  proposal  of  a  British  delegate, 
though  perhaps  not  supported  by  his  immediate  associates,  proceeded 
in  general  upon  the  lines  under  which  the  United  States  buys  silver. 
Sir  Alfred  de  Kothschild,  representing  the  commercial  classes  who  are 
beginning  to  assert  themselves  on  the  money  question,  brought  for- 
ward a  crude  plan  for  European  purchases  of  silver,  as  he  felt  that 
public  sentiment  there  was  not  quite  ready  yet  to  abandon  the  sole 
gold  standard  for  an  international  ratio  but  was  ready  to  demand  a 
wider  use  of  silver.  The  leaven  is  working,  and  it  may  be  hoped 
that  by  next  November,  when  the  Conference  will  reassemble,  some 
definite  agreement  may  be  reached. 

Meantime,  despite  all  the  talk  and  direful  prophecies  as  to  the 
trouble  that  is  about  to  be  precipitated  on  us  if  the  so-called  Sherman 
act  be  not  repealed,  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  silver  will  not  be  dis- 
carded by  an  American  Congress  as  a  money -metal,  and  happily  I 
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cannot  believe  that  the  obstinacy  of  the  West  and  South  will  involve 
us  in  great  dangers.  We  may  have  much  financial  and  commercial 
stress  of  weather  ahead  of  us,  but  Europe  has  suffered  far  more  from 
an  attempt  to  do  her  business  upon  a  constantly  vanishing  stock  of 
gold  in  commercial  use  than  we  have  suffered  from  an  expansion  of 
our  monetary  base,  which  appears  to  have  been  merely  proportionate 
to  our  natural  development  and  growth  in  other  things  than  money. 
As  Mr.  Boissevain,  delegate  from  the  Netherlands,  said  at  the 
Brussels  Conference :  "  We  see  in  those  countries  which  have  a  gold 
standard  prices  have  fallen  enormously  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  in 
the  countries  which  have  a  silver  standard,  the  relation  of  value 
between  money  and  goods  has  remained  almost  exactly  what  it  was 
twenty  years  ago. " 

It  sometimes  happens,  indeed  it  often  happens,  that  if  the  public 
gets  alarmed  about  anything,  great  damage  may  result  even  though  it 
sees  a  phantom  of  its  own  imagination.  Last  autumn  a  scare  occurred 
over  the  cholera.  There  were  fewer  deaths  than  from  typhus  fever,  an 
altogether  more  contagious  and  deadly  disease.  The  latter  is  present 
here  in  sporadic  cases  now,  but  the  public  mind  does  not  shy  off  at 
the  mention  of  the  word,  as  it  does  when  the  name  of  the  cholera  is 
uttered;  yet  the  Boards  of  Health  dread  the  typhus  tenfold  more. 
So  the  public  mind  by  a  singular  unanimity  in  the  Eastern  part  of 
the  country  dreads  the  silver  legislation  as  if  it  were  a  fatal  and  dis- 
graceful disease.  It  is  this  feeling,  this  apprehension  that  works  the 
injury  rather  than  the  law  itself,  defective  as  every  one  must  regard 
the  particular  method  of  employing  silver. 

The  scare  is  on,  and  it  has  been  preying  on  the  public  mind  for 
several  months,  in  an  acute  form  since  the  large  exports  of  gold  began 
in  January.  Yet  this  scare  is  not  a  new  one  and  many  of  its  traits 
are  identical  with  those  existing  in  the  early  part  of  1884  and  before 
the  May  panic  of  that  year,  which  by  the  way  is  naturally  never  now 
attributed  to  silver  legislation.  The  balance  of  trade  during  the  early 
months  of  1884  ran  heavily  against  this  country.  Imports  of  mer- 
chandise were  four  millions  less,  but  exports  were  thirty-three  mill- 
ions less,  than  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1883.  The  cash  of 
the  New  York  Associated  Banks  declined  from  $111,000,000  on  Feb- 
ruary 16th  to  $84,000,000  on  May  3rd,  1884,  and  gold  went  abroad,  to 
the  extent  of  about  thirty  millions  up  to  the  first  of  May  of  that  year. 

These  conditions  closely  parallel  those  existing  here  this  winter ; 
but  the  further  identity  is  still  more  remarkable.     Then  as  now  there 
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was  a  silver  scare  accentuated  by  the  utterances  of  a  Treasury  official. 
In  tlie  middle  of  February,  1884,  Assistant  United  States  Treasurer 
Acton,  wbo  was  then,  as  the  same  officer  is  now,  a  member  of  the 
Bankers'  Clearing  House,  communicated  to  its  manager  the  sugges- 
tion that  by  reason  of  insufficient  gold  the  Treasury  might  be  com- 
pelled to  pay  in  silver.  How  closely  this  recalls  the  vague  but 
alarming  Treasury  memorandum  of  April  20th,  1893.  The  banks  pro- 
tested so  vigorously  then,  as  of  late,  that  nothing  further  was  heard 
of  the  proposition,  but  bids  of  one-eighth  of  one  per  cent  to  call  gold 
at  101  at  any  time  during  the  remainder  of  the  year  1884  were  made 
without  meeting  a  seller. 

The  Treasury  department  in  the  autumn  of  1891  achieved  the 
unique  distinction  of  renewing  about  twenty -five  millions  of  expiring 
four  and  one -half  per  cents  at  two,  and  if  the  President  had  not  tried 
to  drive  a  closer  bargain  with  the  Government  creditors  the  other  half 
could  have  been  renewed.  As  it  was,  they  had  to  be  paid  off,  and 
gold  to  the  amount  of  nearly  twenty -five  millions  had  to  be  paid  out. 
If  it  were  still  in  the  Treasury  much  of  the  recent  nervousness  as  to 
gold  redemption  would  have  been  avoided.  Indeed  it  would  not 
have  existed  in  anything  like  the  same  degree  if  Secretary  Carlisle 
had  been  firm  and  direct  in  his  expressions  of  an  intention  to  maintain 
a  parity  between  the  different  forms  of  currency.  The  law  requiring 
the  redemption  of  greenbacks  and  the  payment  of  many  of  our 
government  bonds  reads  "  in  coin, "  and  vacillation  or  hesitancy  in  the 
Treasury  department  as  to  the  purpose  of  paying  gold,  when  demanded, 
against  such  obligations  would  have  had  a  still  more  damaging  effect. 

It  may  be  said,  "  Why  is  not  the  presence  of  this  silver  money  a 
ruinous  menace  to  the  situation  if  the  redemption  of  it  in  its  own 
material  is  so  resisted?"  To  this  it  may  be  answered  that  intercon- 
vertibility  of  different  currencies  in  any  monetary  system  is  necessary, 
but  that  does  not  imply  that  there  shall  be  but  one  currency  in 
use. 

As  M.  Tirard  has  shown  recently  is  the  case  in  France,  we  in  this 
country  could  not,  without  great  inconvenience  and  depression,  do 
business  without  some  sort  of  a  reinforcement  to  the  gold -stock ;  and 
whatever  the  forms  of  currency  (the  most  of  which  are  wanted  only 
for  domestic  exchanges),  whether  "  greenbacks,"  National  Banknotes, 
State  Bank  notes  or  silver  notes,  they  must  be  and  can  be  kept  on 
a  par  one  with  the  other  and  all  with  the  best,  the  same  as  in  France. 
This  can  be  done  with  our  stock  of  thei^o  metals,  and  it  will  take  a 
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mucli  greater  disproportion  of  other  currencies  to  gold  than  exists 
to-daj,  to  break  down  such  interconvertibility. 

Meantime  we  cannot  expect  the  balance  of  trade  to  run  against  us 
permanently  as  it  has  for  two  years  past.  During  the  first  of  those 
two  years  we  had  to  take  back  vast  quantities  of  securities  and  during 
the  past  years  the  poverty  of  Europe  through  bad  crops,  unfortunate 
investments,  the  oppression  of  immense  military  expenditures  and  the 
crushing  of  values  due  to  a  reduced  stock  of  money  for  commercial 
uses,  combined  to  make  such  low  prices  for  foreign  wares  that  our 
people,  who  were  somewhat  flushed  with  big  crops,  bought  liberally. 
Europe  being  poor  got  along  with  less  of  our  breadstuff s  than  usual, 
and  the  Lancashire  cotton -spinners,  having  a  lock-out  and  strike,  with 
seriously  crippled  markets  for  their  fabrics  in  the  Argentine  Republic, 
Australia  and  elsewhere,  were  not  able  to  buy  the  usual  quantity  of 
our  cotton.  This  will  right  itself ;  and  the  overwhelming  majority 
last  fall  of  the  Democratic  party,  committed  to  radical  tariff-reductions 
and  changes,  v/ill  largely  stop  the  importation  of  foreign  goods  this 
summer  and  autumn,  until  the  exact  nature  of  the  changes  shall  be 
determined. 

By  that  time  Europe  will  probably  be  disposed  to  repurchase  our 
securities  and  a  wider  market  will  be  found  for  our  grain  and  cotton 
as  Europe  recovers  from  her  idle  and  depressed  condition.  It  is  by 
no  means  certain  that  the  European  common  people  will  not  imitate 
the  recent  example  of  Belgium's  democracy,  and  ask  for  a  modifica- 
tion in  the  hard  and  fast  monetary  system,  and  a  relaxation  in  mili- 
tary expenditures.  The  Prussian  Reichstag  on  May  6th  rejected  the 
Army  Bill  with  its  appropriation — a  decision  of  great  significance. 
It  is  probable  too  that  Austria  will  find  it  difficult  to  hold  her  gold 
procured  by  artificial  and  heroic  methods.  Of  late  the  quotations 
at  Vienna,  of  exchange  on  London,  show  a  premium  on  gold  that 
has  risen  within  the  last  month  from  one  and  three-fourths  per  cent 
on  April  13th  to  three  per  cent  on  May  12th.  Put  there  by  force 
and  arbitrary  purchases,  much  of  this  gold  will  escape  as  soon  as  it 
enters  the  channels  of  Austrian  trade. 

The  situation  may  also  be  relieved  here  and  elsewhere  by  an  im- 
portant appreciation  of  silver  bullion.  The  visible  supply  in  New 
York  of  silver  bars  is  less  than  three  hundred  thousand  ounces  against 
a  registered  supply,  a  few  months  after  the  act  of  July  14th,  1890, 
of  over  six  million  ounces.  It  is  true  the  price  of  silver  shows  no 
special  buoyancy,  but  it  is  firm,  and  no  considerable  stock  of  ingots 
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is  extant.  A  very  slight  percentage  of  decline  in  production  will 
soon  permit  the  absorption  of  all  supplies  at  the  present  rate  of  con- 
sumption. Venezuela  has  just  voted  to  purchase  and  coin  the  equiva- 
lent of  one  and  one-fourth  million  dollars'  worth  of  silver.  No  new 
capital  is  going  into  silver-mining  and  gradually  old  mines  are  giving 
out  or  closing  down.  More  than  one-half  of  all  the  silver-product 
of  the  United  States,  Mexico  and  South  America  comes  from  copper 
and  lead  ores — principally  lead  ores,  and  the  prices  of  copper  and 
lead  are  now  so  low  that  unless  the  price  of  silver  should  increase 
it  will  be  difficult  to  work  many  of  the  properties  in  which  silver  is 
an  essential  part.  Two  years  ago,  there  were  thirty  mines  at  Aspen 
in  Colorado  making  a  profit;  to-day,  only  three  pay  a  dividend. 

The  disturbance  in  the  ratio  of  silver  to  gold,  partly  due  to  in- 
creased production  during  the  past  fifteen  years  and  partly  to  inimical 
legislation,  has  undoubtedly  passed  its  maximum.  Any  general 
movement  legislatively  will  now  be  in  agreement  with  the  purposes 
of  the  Brussels  Conference,  and  the  needs  of  India  and  all  European 
merchants  and  manufacturers  trading  with  silver- using  countries;  and 
the  fact  that  the  old  bonanzas  are  pretty  well  worked  out,  with  no 
new  ones  in  sight,  suggests  happier  days  for  the  much-despised 
white  metal.  Moreover,  it  will  not  do  to  work  ourselves  into  a  pas- 
sion about  silver,  for  the  conditions  which  now  so  excite  the  gold- 
monometallists  have  so  far  been  of  brief  duration  compared  with  the 
long  record  of  the  past,  and  curiously  enough  they  are  not  dissimilar 
to  those  which  surrounded  gold  thirty-five  years  ago,  when  many  of 
the  greatest  authorities  condemned  the  yellow  metal  as  unfit  for  use 
as  money  by  reason  of  its  seemingly  unlimited  production  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Australia. 

Geokge  Eutledge  Gibson. 


COLLEGE   MEN   FIEST   AMONG   SUCCESSFUL   CITIZENS. 

What  is  a  university?  It  is  the  place,  it  has  often  been  said, 
where  nothing  practical  is  taught. 

With  the  echo  of  such  a  popular  challenge  I  have  had  an  exami- 
nation made  of  the  six  volumes  known  as  "  Appleton's  Cyclopaedia 
of  American  Biography. "  The  work  contains  sketches,  more  or  less 
complete,  of  15,142  persons.  These  persons  are  Americans.  Most 
of  them  were  born  on  our  soil.  Those  who  were  not  born  here,  lived 
and  worked  here.  The  book  is  supposed  to  represent  the  most  con- 
spicuous fifteen  thousand  persons  of  our  American  history.  It  is 
necessarily  subject  to  limitations.  Many  who  have  wrought  better 
than  these  who  are  here  sketched  are  not  introduced.  The  Cyclo- 
paedia is  not  perhaps  comparable  with  the  similar  yet  dissimilar 
work  which  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  is  editing  for  the  British  nation. 
But  it  is  the  least  incomplete  of  all  collections  of  the  lives  of  the 
more  conspicuous  Americans.  Two  of  my  friends,  students  in 
Adelbert  College  of  Western  Keserve  University,  Herbert  Seely  Bige- 
low  and  Alfred  John  Wright,  have  examined  each  of  these  more  than 
fifteen  thousand  names.  The  facts  which  we  set  out  to  discover 
were: 

How  many  of  these  persons  are  college  graduates,  and  how  many 
are  not?  What  is  the  education  of  those  who  are  not  college  grad- 
uates? To  what  colleges  are  those  to  be  credited  who  are  graduates? 
To  what  professions  do  the  graduates  belong?  The  following  table 
represents  the  results  of  the  examination.  A  word  explanatory  may 
be  fitting.  It  can  be  best  given  by  an  example.  Amherst  College 
is  represented  in  the  Cyclopaedia  by  102  graduates.  Of  these,  twenty- 
seven  are  clergymen,  four  soldiers,  twenty-four  educators,  and  so 
on.  A  similar  presentation  is  made  in  the  case  of  each  of  the 
forty-three  colleges  named.  The  term  "  non-college"  and  the  figures 
following,  show  the  number  of  men  in  the  specified  callings  whose 
names  are  found  in  the  Cyclopaedia  who  are  not  graduates.  The 
"  Total"   stands  for  the  number  of  all  the  men  represented  in  the 
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Cyclopaedia.     The  last  line  represents  the  percentage  of  the  graduates 
found  belonging  to  each  of  the  callings  specified. 
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2 

"i 

7 
11 

1 

175 
319 

Rochester 

22 

Rutgers 

43 

South  Carolina 

1 

1 

3 
1 

60 

St.  John 

16 

Transylvania 

Trinity 

18 

2 
6 
2 
1 

.... 

"7 

2 

19 

4 

6 

3 

17 

60 

884 

1105 

1 
1 

"i 
1 
2 

34 

466 
515 

4 
16 
3 
1 
2 

1 

1 

1 

9 

2 

53 

12 

21 

7 

54 

39 

668 

1124 

1 

4 

2 
1 

45 

Union 

Vermont 

2 
3 
3 

188 
35 

Virginia 

1 
1 

54 

Washington 

17 

Washington  and  Jef- 
ferson   

1 
5 
1 

14 

1 

38 

9 

15 

19 

89 

25 

164 

522 

14 

Wesleyan 

3 

"ii 
3 

43 
11 

25 

5 

51 

36 

449 

912 

'"4 

'"8 

2 

20 

39 

525 

630 

18 

1 

26 

5 

83 

18 

13 

17 

73 

42 

345 

1016 

2 

.... 

2 

54 

Western  Reserve 

13 

Williams 

5 
2 

15 

2 

4 

6 

14 

11 

206 

313 

1 

7 

14 

6 

7 

3 

14 

15 

605 

765 

157 

William  and  Mary. .  . 
Yale 

2 
3 

1 
1 

82 

6 
1 

713 

Small  Eastern 

Small  Southern 

Small  Western 

1 
1 

.... 

171 
230 
132 

Foreign 

1 

3 

144 

1 

4 
99 

4 
233 

1 

6 

145 

507 

Academy 

949 

Non-College 

8867 

Total 

16G 

107 

249 

180 

15142 

Per  cent  Representing 
College  Graduates . . 

.58 

.03 

.50 

.33 

.17 

.029 

.37 

.46 

.104 

.61 

.63 

.30 

.189 

.11 

.037 

.036 

.16 

.35 

Of  the  15,142  men  named  in  the  book,  5,326  are  college  men,  or 
slightly  more  than  one-third.  Of  them  also  941  are  what  may  be 
called  academy  but  not  college  men.  It  is  to  me  exceedingly  sig- 
nificant that  so  large  a  proportion  are  college-bred.     The  whole  num- 
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ber  of  graduates  of  American  colleges  from  the  beginning  until  the 
present  time  does  not  exceed  two  hundred  thousand.  Of  these,  five 
thousand  have  done  such  work  as  to  deserve  a  memorial  more  or  less 
permanent.  One  man  therefore  in  every  forty  men  graduating  has 
thus  deserved  well.  I  recently  asked  a  distinguished  Professor  of 
American  History  how  many  persons  had  ever  lived  in  America.  He 
was  unable  to  give  me  an  answer.  I  will  assume  that  at  least  a  hun- 
dred millions  of  people,  who  have  lived  and  whose  dust  mingles  with 
the  common  dust  of  this  new  soil,  have  not  had  a  college  training.. 
Yet  out  of  these  hundred  millions  only  ten  thousand  have  so  wrought 
as  to  deserve  such  recognition  as  is  found  in  a  cyclopaedia  of  biog- 
raphy. Only  ten  thousand  out  of  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand ! 
Therefore  only  one  out  of  every  ten  thousand.  But  of  the  college- 
men  one  in  every  forty  has  attained  such  a  recognition.  Into  one 
group  gather  together  ten  thousand  infants  and  send  no  one  to  college ; 
one  person  out  of  that  great  gathering  will  attain  through  some  work 
a  certain  fame.  Into  another  group  gather  forty  college -men  on  the 
day  of  their  graduation,  and  out  of  those  forty  one  will  attain  recog- 
nition. It  is  not  very  hard  to  see  how  far  the  proportion  is  in  favor 
of  the  college-man — two  hundred  and  fifty  times.  I  will  not  vouch 
for  the  mathematical  accuracy  of  these  estimates :  but  I  do  say  that 
they  are  true  in  their  general  impression  and  significance. 

Among  the  interesting  questions  upon  which  this  survey  sheds 
light  is  the  question,  In  what  vocations  is  found  the  largest  proportion 
of  college-men?  I  may  now  say  that  the  results  of  this  examination 
were  classified  under  seventeen  professional  divisions:  clergymen, 
soldiers,  lawyers,  statesmen,  business  men,  naval  officers,  authors, 
physicians,  artists,  educators,  scientists,  journalists,  public  men,  in- 
ventors, actors,  explorers  or  pioneers,  and  philanthropists.  There  are 
515  naval  officers  sketched,  of  whom  only  49  are  college  men,  or  2.9 
per  cent.  Essentially  the  same  proportion  is  found  among  soldiers : 
of  no  less  than  1,752  names  mentioned,  1,264  do  not  represent  a 
college  training ;  436  represent  only  an  academical  training.  Of  the 
107  actors  mentioned,  only  8  are  college-bred.  The  percentages 
found  in  the  other  callings  are  as  follows:  pioneers  and  explorers, 
3.6  per  cent;  artists,  10.4  per  cent;  inventors,  11  per  cent;  phi- 
lanthropists, 16  per  cent;  business  men,  17  per  cent;  public  men, 
18  per  cent;  statesmen,  33  per  cent;  authors,  37  per  cent;  physicians, 
46  per  cent;  lawyers,  50  per  cent;  ministers,  58  per  cent;  educa- 
tors, 61  per  cent;  scientists,  63  per  cent. 
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One  is  tempted  to  linger  upon  these  figures,  to  show  in  detail 
how  they  tend  to  prove  the  worth  of  a  college  training.  Forty -six  per 
cent  of  the  physicians  noted  in  this  book  are  graduates.  It  is  a  noto- 
rious fact  that  the  medical  profession  has  very  few  college -trained  mem- 
bers. The  usual  estimate  is  that  one  physician  in  every  twenty  has 
a  college  training.  Now  of  all  the  physicians  who  do  such  conspicu- 
ous work  as  to  deserve  a  place  in  a  cyclopaedia,  almost  one-half  are 
found  to  belong  to  this  small  five  per  cent ;  the  forty-six  per  cent 
is  found  to  belong  to  the  five  per  cent!  The  contrast  is  not  so  strong 
in  the  case  of  lawyers.  It  is  probable  that  about  one-fifth  of  all  the 
lawyers  now  practising  are  graduates,  or  twenty  per  cent.  But  of 
the  lawyers  whose  names  appear  in  this  Cyclopaedia,  fifty  per  cent 
are  college  bred.  In  respect  to  ministers,  too,  we  find  the  same 
general  result.  It  has  been  to  me  a  little  surprising,  I  will  confess, 
that  of  the  2,744  ministers  named  in  this  Cyclopaedia,  1,139  are  not 
college  graduates;  that  is  to  say,  fifty-eight  per  cent  only  are  college 
graduates.  The  ministry  is  in  general  the  most  learned  of  all  the 
professions.  The  lists  of  the  first  graduates  of  our  two  oldest  colleges 
show  that  to  be  a  college  graduate  was  not  identical  with  being  a 
minister,  but  the  lists  do  show  that  considerably  more  than  one-half 
did  enter  the  ministry.  In  the  recent  times  this  condition  is  alto- 
gether changed.  For  a  long  period  that  largest  and  most  aggressive 
of  our  American  churches,  the  Methodist  Episcopal,  discouraged  the 
higher  education  as  a  pathway  to  the  ministry.  Clerical  pioneers, 
like  civil  pioneers,  it  was  thought,  need  not  have  a  college  training. 
But  at  the  present  time  the  face  of  this  great  Church  is  as  strongly  set 
toward  the  college  as  its  back  was  in  the  former  time.  It  may  there- 
fore be  due  to  the  early  and  long -continued  attitude  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  and  certain  other  churches  toward  education  that 
we  find  no  larger  proportion  than  fifty-eight  per  cent  among  the  more 
eminent  clergymen  representing  a  college  training. 

Among  these  figures  it  appears  that  seventeen  per  cent  of  the 
business  men  who  have  thus  won  recognition  are  graduates.  Al- 
though this  percentage  seems  small,  yet  it  is  exceedingly  significant. 
There  are  mentioned  in  this  Cyclopaedia  1,105  men  of  business.  If 
one  can  by  a  mathematical  imagination  conceive  how  many  business 
men  there  are  or  have  been  in  this  country  and  will  compare  this 
number  of  his  imagination  with  1,105,  and  if  on  the  other  hand  he 
will  compare  the  161  business  men  that  are  graduates  who  are  men- 
tioned in  this  Cyclopaedia  with  the  relatively  small  number  of  busi- 
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ness  men  in  this  conntiy  who  have  had  a  college  training,  he  will 
obtain  a  product  showing  how  vast  is  the  evidence  in  favor  of  the 
worth  of  a  college  training. 

In  this  comparison  occur  the  names  of  forty -three  colleges. 
There  are  also  included  several  colleges,  represented  by  a  small  num- 
ber of  graduates,  which  are  classified  as  the  "  small  eastern, "  the  "  small 
southern,"  and  the  "  small  western"  colleges. 

Let  me  compare  certain  of  these  colleges  which  are  conspicuous 
and  which  we  naturally  associate.  The  first  college  founded  in 
America  was  Harvard,  the  third  Yale;  the  second  was  William  and 
Mary  in  1693  ;  but  William  and  Mary  after  a  long  and  noble  career  is 
now  a  college  hardly  more  than  in  name.  I  may  therefore  compare  our 
two  oldest  colleges,  and  I  think  I  do  no  injustice  in  saying  our  two 
most  conspicuous.  Harvard  College  was  founded  in  163 6,  Yale  in  the 
first  year  of  the  last  century.  Harvard,  including  the  class  of  1890, 
has  11,932  graduates;  Yale,  10,576  graduates.  Of  the  Harvard 
graduates,  883  are  noted  in  this  Cyclopaedia;  of  the  Yale,  713.  Of 
the  Harvard,  slightly  more  than  seven  per  cent;  of  the  Yale,  slightly 
less  than  seven  per  cent.  In  this  same  Cyclopaedia  the  clergy  has  of 
Harvard  men  204;  of  Yale  194.  Of  soldiers.  Harvard  39,  Yale  37; 
lawyers.  Harvard  162,  Yale  149;  statesmen.  Harvard  50,  Yale  55; 
business  men,  Harvard  39,  Yale  19;  naval  officers.  Harvard  3,  Yale 
0;  authors.  Harvard  93,  Yale  53;  physicians.  Harvard  91,  Yale  43; 
artists,  Harvard  12,  Yale  4;  educators.  Harvard  95,  Yale  83;  scien- 
tists, Harvard  37,  Yale  38;  journalists.  Harvard  14,  Yale  15;  public 
men,  Harvard  32,  Yale  14;  inventors,  Harvard  1,  Yale  3;  philan- 
thropists, Harvard  9,  Yale  6.  As  one  compares  these  two  sets  of 
figures  he  is  struck  at  once  with  the  similarities  and  the  dissimilari- 
ties. In  the  number  of  ministers  and  of  lawyers  there  is  compara- 
tive equality.  In  the  number  of  educators  each  college  has  a  similar 
credit.  But  in  respect  to  the  significant  callings  of  the  physician 
and  of  the  author  there  is  a  great  variance :  Harvard  has  91  physicians, 
Yale  43 ;  Harvard  has  93  authors,  Yale  53. 

I  have  been  questioning  myself  as  to  the  cause  of  such  a  dissimi- 
larity. I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  reason  Harvard  has  a  so  much 
larger  number  of  distinguished  physicians  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  Har- 
vard Medical  School  is  assuredly  a  more  conspicuous  agency  than  the 
Yale  Medical  School,  and  that  it  has  been  more  easy  for  the  bachelor 
of  Harvard  to  become  a  physician  through  his  own  Medical  School 
than  for  the  Yale  bachelor  to  become  a  physician  through    either 
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the  Harvard  or  his  own  Medical  School.  The  difference  between  the 
number  of  authors  among  the  Harvard  graduates  and  among  the  Yale 
graduates  has  long  been  recognized.  It  has  always  been  said  that  the 
literary  influences  of  Cambridge  and  Boston  are  stronger  than  those 
of  New  Haven  and  New  York.  American  historians  have  dipped 
their  pens  into  the  Harvard  ink-bottle.  Of  our  historical  pentarchy, 
Bancroft  and  Motley  and  Parkman  and  Palfrey  and  Henry  Adams  are 
Harvard  men.  Of  our  poetical  pentarchy,  Lowell  and  Holmes  and 
Emerson  are  Harvard  men.  What  is  the  cause  of  such  literary  pre- 
ponderance? A  general  cause  may  lie  in  the  fact  that  Boston  has 
been  the  literary  center  of  the  United  States.  A  general  cause  may 
also  lie  as  far  back  as  the  earlier  colonial  period.  The  colonial  pulpit 
had  a  tremendous  influence  in  the  promotion  of  the  higher  intellectual 
interests.  I  also  judge  that  a  further  and  more  immediate  cause  of 
the  literary  preeminence  of  Harvard  students  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
the  chairs  of  literature  at  Harvard  have  been  filled  by  such  teachers 
as  Longfellow,  and  Lowell,  and  Edward  Tyrrell  Channing. 

Over  the  name  of  Channing  one  likes  to  linger.  It  is  to  Chan- 
ning above  everyone  else  that  this  preeminence  is  due.  Mr.  Edward 
Everett  Hale  says  ("  My  College  Days, "  Atlantic  Monthly,  March, 
1893) : 

"  I  once  heard  it  said  by  a  person  competent  to  judge  that  Harvard  College 
had  trained  the  only  men  in  America  who  could  write  the  English  language  and 
that  its  ability  to  do  this  began  with  the  year  1819  and  ended  with  the  year  1851. 
The  same  person  added  that  whoever  chose  to  look  upon  the  college  catalogue 
would  see  that  those  were  the  years  when  Edward  TyiTell  Channing  began  and 
ended  his  career  as  the  Boylston  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Literature.  This  was 
said  thirty  years  ago." 

Mr.  Hale  adds: 

"  Half  a  century  afterwards  when  I  was  an  overseer,  the  president  of  the 
time  said  to  me,  'You  can  not  get  people  to  read  themes  for  many  years  to- 
gether.' I  said,  'I  thank  God  every  day  of  my  life  that  Ned  Channing  was 
willing  to  read  themes  for  thirty-two  years. '" 

The  work  that  the  college  can  do  for  a  man  in  teaching  him  to 
write  English  is  slight,  but  is  worth  much.  American  literature 
owes  a  debt  to  Edward  Tyrrell  Channing  which  will  never  be  properly 
recognized.  Less  distinguished  than  his  brother,  William  Ellery 
Channing,  American  literature  owes  him  an  obligation  hardly  less 
than  that  which  the  liberal  church  of  America  owes  to  the  distin- 
guished apostle  of  Unitarianism. 
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But  when,  in  comparing  Harvard  and  Yale,  we  turn  to  what  are 
called  statesmen,  we  find  that  the  advantage  lies  with  the  college  in 
New  Haven.  Harvard,  although  having  a  larger  number  of  grad- 
uates, is  credited  with  only  fifty  statesmen,  while  Yale  is  credited 
with  fifty-five.  It  has  commonly  been  said  that  Harvard  is  more  of 
a  literary  college  and  Yale  more  of  a  college  fitting  one  for  public 
life.  It  would  seem  that  possibly  Yale  is  touched  by  what  may  be 
called  the  American  spirit.  A  Harvard  graduate  and  also  a  teacher 
in  Harvard  has  lately  said  ("  Harvard  Monthly,"  March  1893,  page 
95,  article  by  George  Santayana)  : 

"The  essential  object  of  the  institution  [Yale]  is  still  to  educate  rather  than 
to  instruct,  to  be  a  mother  of  men  rather  than  a  school  of  doctors.  In  this  Yale 
has  been  true  to  the  English  tradition  and  is,  in  fact,  to  America  what  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  are  to  England, — a  place  where  the  tradition  of  national  char- 
acter is  maintained,  together  with  a  traditional  learning.  If  there  is  a  difference, 
as  of  course  there  is,  between  the  Yale  undertone  of  crudity  and  toughness  and 
the  sweet  mellowness  of  studies  and  athletic  life  in  England,  that  is  not  due  to 
the  fault  of  Yale  but  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  English  and  American  society  are 
at  different  intellectual  stages.  The  Yale  principle  is  the  English  principle 
and  the  only  right  one.  .  .  .  No  wonder  that  all  America  loves  Yale,  where 
American  traditions  are  vigorous,  American  instincts  are  unchecked,  and  young 
men  are  trained  and  made  eager  for  the  keen  struggles  of  American  life. " 

In  a  word,  Yale  seems  to  be  more  American  than  Harvard.  Public 
life,  politics,  statesmanship  represent  a  very  important  part  of  Amer- 
ican life.  Therefore  a  larger  number  of  distinguished  men  of  Yale 
we  do  find  in  statesmanship  than  of  Harvard. 

Let  me  also  make  comparisons  of  certain  other  colleges.  I  chose, 
as  standing  at  the  head  of  the  list,  Amherst  and  Bowdoin.  Amherst 
is  credited  with  102  men  of  distinction,  Bowdoin  with  104.  Run 
through  the  list  and  see  how  in  respect  to  professions  the  balance 
stands.  Of  clergymen  Amherst  has  27,  Bowdoin  24;  soldiers,  Am- 
herst 4,  Bowdoin  3;  lawyers,  Amherst  7,  Bowdoin  15;  statesmen, 
Amherst  4,  Bowdoin  10 ;  business-men,  each  3 ;  naval  officers,  Am- 
herst 0,  Bowdoin  1 ;  authors,  Amherst  7,  Bowdoin  15 ;  physicians,  each 
8;  artists,  Amherst  0,  Bowdoin  2;  educators,  Amherst  24,  Bowdoin 
16 ;  scientists,  Amherst  12,  Bowdoin  2.  Also  put  down  side  by  side 
the  old  college  of  William  and  Mary  that  has  practically  ceased  to  be 
and  the  newer  college  of  Jefferson's  creation,  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, that  has  and  is  to  have  a  very  great  influence  in  the  intellectual 
life  of  the  South.  William  and  Mary  has  82  men  of  fame,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  54.     Of  clergymen,  the  University  of  Virginia 
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has  9,  William  and  Mary  7;  soldiers,  University  of  Virginia  4,  Will- 
iam and  Mary  7;  lawyers,  University  of  Virginia  8,  William  and 
Mary  15;  statesmen,  University  of  Virginia  8,  William  and  Mary 
29;  educators.  University  of  Virginia  8,  William  and  Mary  5. 
Dartmouth  and  Brown  are  credited  with  comparatively  the  same 
number  of  distinguished  graduates,  Dartmouth  having  208,  Brown 
189. 

Observe  the  similarities  and  dissimilarities  in  the  different  call- 
ings. Brown  has  53  clergymen,  Dartmouth  60;  Brown  has  6  sol- 
diers, Dartmouth  10;  Brown  has  33  lawyers,  Dartmouth  36;  Brown 
has  21  statesmen,  Dartmouth  22  ;  Brown  has  12  physicians,  Dartmouth 
8 ;  Brown  has  27  educators,  Dartmouth  44.  Compare  also  two  col- 
leges dissimilar  in  history  and  association,  as  Williams  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.  The  University  of  Pennsylvania  is  said  to 
have  175  distinguished  men  among  its  graduates,  Williams  157. 
Included  in  and  making  up  these  numbers  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania is  credited  with  40  clergymen,  Williams  43;  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  2  soldiers,  Williams  6 ;  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
30  lawyers,  Williams  23 ;  University  of  Pennsylvania,  7  statesmen, 
Williams  12;  University  of  Pennsylvania,  12  business-men,  Williams 
7;  University  of  Pennsylvania,  11  authors,  Williams  9;  University 
of  Pennsylvania  34  physicians,  Williams  11 ;  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania 7  educators,  Williams  with  26. 

As  one  goes  through  these  comparisons  one  is  struck,  as  in  the 
case  of  Yale  and  Harvard,  with  the  similarities  and  dissimilarities. 
Similarities  however  are  somewhat  constant.  Colleges  on  the  whole 
seem  to  have  about  the  same  proportion  of  men  to  the  different  call- 
ings. And  yet  observe  the  contrasts.  Amherst  is  credited  with  4 
statesmen,  Bowdoin  10 ;  Amherst  with  7  authors,  Bowdoin  15.  Why 
these  marked  differences?  We  know  that  from  Bowdoin  came  Long- 
fellow and  Hawthorne,  Franklin  Pierce  and  John  A.  Andrew.  And 
we  also  know  that  these  men  had  their  college  days  in  a  time  when 
Amherst  was  in  its  feeble  infancy.  It  would  seem  that  the  early 
forces  at  Bowdoin  employed  either  in  attracting  men  or  in  offer- 
ing tuition  were  somewhat  stronger  than  were  the  forces  of  the 
Massachusetts  college.  Amherst  has  given  to  the  world  a  Storrs,  a 
Beecher,  a  Eoswell  D.  Hitchcock.  But  the  college  days  of  these 
men  were  after  the  college  days  of  Longfellow,  of  Hawthorne,  and  of 
Franklin  Pierce.  William  and  Mary  too  has  turned  out  far  more 
statesmen  than  the  University  of  Virginia,  the  child  of  the  brain 
32 
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of  a  Virginia  statesman.  But  William  and  Mary  was  the  chief  Vir- 
ginia college  in  the  eighteenth  century.  It  helped  to  make  the  men 
who  helped  to  make  the  great  revolution. 

I  have  been,  I  confess,  a  little  surprised  to  find  that  Dartmouth 
has  not  educated  a  greater  number  of  distinguished  lawyers.  It  is 
commonly  understood  that  the  training  given  at  this  college  is  spe- 
cially promotive  of  legal  power  and  legal  discipline.  The  names  of 
Rufus  Choate  and  Daniel  Webster  occur.  And  yet  Dartmouth  has 
educated  only  three  more  distinguished  lawyers  than  Brown,  and  fewer 
than  Harvard  or  Columbia  or  Princeton  or  Yale ;  only  seven  more  than 
Union,  only  six  more  than  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  But 
Dartmouth  has  trained  a  greater  number  of  educators  than  Brown,  as 
forty-four  is  greater  than  twenty-seven.  It  may  be  that  the  cause  of 
this  lies  in  the  fact  that  Dartmouth  has  been  a  country  college, 
attended  by  country  boj^s.  Country  boys  are  poor  in  college  and 
poor  before  college  and  poor  after  college.  The  ready-made  method 
of  relieving  the  straits  of  poverty  in  college  and  after  college  is  teach- 
ing ;  and  when  one  has  once  gone  into  teaching,  it  is  easy  to  stay. 

It  is  noted  that  Williams  has  furnished  eleven  distinguished 
physicians  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  thirty-four.  The  ex- 
planation of  such  a  difference  lies  probably  in  the  fact  that  Philadel- 
phia, the  site  of  the  University,  above  every  other  place  in  America 
is  distinguished  for  its  Medical  Schools.  The  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania itself  is  probably  more  distinguished  by  reason  of  its  School 
of  Medicine  than  by  its  School  of  Arts.  Therefore  it  is  not  unnatural 
for  the  graduates  of  the  School  of  Arts  to  enter  the  College  of  Med- 
icine. No  such  condition  obtains  at  Williams.  And  it  may  be  re- 
marked in  general  that  differences  of  condition  are  a  chief  element 
in  explaining  these  differences  of  results.  It  is  also  possible  that 
these  figures  may  warrant  the  remark  that  wherever  a  college  is  found 
in  which  there  is  one  man  of  special  strength,  the  graduates  natu- 
rally turn  toward  that  profession  or  work  in  which  this  strength  is  of 
peculiar  worth. 

I  have  been  interested  to  find  whether  it  is  to  the  larger  or  to  the 
smaller  colleges  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  greater  proportion  of 
distinguished  men.  I  am  obliged  to  say  that  apparently  it  is  to  the 
larger.  Let  me  give  some  figures.  They  are  taken  usually  at  ran- 
dom. Of  the  graduates  of  the  University  of  Vermont  three  per  cent 
have  won  the  cyclopaedic  distinction;  of  Hobart,  four  per  cent; 
Rochester,  two  per  cent;    Dickinson,  three  per  cent;  Rutgers,    two 
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per  cent;  Bowdoin,  four  per  cent;  Washington  and  Jefferson,  two 
per  cent;  Marietta,  three  per  cent;  Middlebury,  four  per  cent; 
Union,  one  per  cent;  Columbia,  six  per  cent;  Yale,  six  per  cent; 
Harvard,  seven  per  cent.  I  have  not  much  confidence  in  these 
figures,  yet  possibly  they  may  have  some  value.  The  chief  editors  of 
this  Cyclopaedia,  by  the  way,  are  James  Grant  Wilson  of  New  York, 
and  John  Fiske  of  Cambridge.  It  would  naturally  be  expected  that 
men  whose  association  is  with  the  colleges  in  New  York  and  Cam- 
bridge would  know  more  of  the  work  of  the  graduates  of  these  institu- 
tions than  they  would  of  the  graduates  of  the  University  of  Vermont 
or  of  Washington  and  Jefierson  College.  But  if  our  percentages 
have  any  value  at  all  they  do  show  that  on  the  whole  the  advantage 
lies  with  the  large  college.  It  may  be  said  that  the  large  college  would 
naturally  attract  the  men  of  best  ability.  Yet  the  large  college  has 
man}^  disadvantages;  it  cannot  train  character  as  a  small  college  can. 
It  therefore  does  not  seem  too  much  to  say  that  the  American 
college  has  profoundly  influenced  American  life.  It  has  not  been 
the  mother  of  great  movements,  like  Oxford,  but  it  has  been  the 
mother  of  great  men,  like  Cambridge.  It  has  not  made  great  soldiers 
or  sailors,  great  artists  or  inventors;  but  it  has  contributed  vastly 
toward  the  worth  of  the  more  considerable  elements  of  thought  and 
character.  It  has  not  created  poets,  but  it  has  enlarged  the  vision  of 
the  poet  and  sweetened  his  song.  It  has  not  created  historians,  but 
it  has  given  to  the  writer  of  history  a  subject,  taught  him  to  investi- 
gate, to  weigh  evidence,  to  write  with  power.  If  its  influence  has 
not  touched  certain  eminent  preachers,  it  has  added  to  the  knowledge 
and  disciplined  the  powers  of  thousands  of  clergymen.  It  has  brought 
and  is  daily  bringing  a  larger  offering  to  the  editorial  desk,  the 
lawyer's  office,  the  medical  clinic.  It  is  significant  that  we  call  the 
college  not  almus  paier  but  alma  mater.  She  gives  to  us  intellectual 
life  and  cradles  that  life  in  its  first  feebleness.  It  is  almost  as  rare 
to  find  a  son  complaining  of  his  college  as  it  is  to  find  him  com- 
plaining of  his  first  home.  Happy  the  man  who  has  two  mothers 
whom  he  reverences !  Old  President  Quincy  of  Harvard  said  that  a 
man  got  a  good  deal  out  of  college  if  he  just  rubbed  his  shoulders 
against  the  college  buildings.  But  he  certainly  does  not  get  much  in 
this  way  in  comparison  with  what  he  gets  by  rubbing  his  head  against 
the  cases  in  the  library.  For  to  the  true  man  of  alert  intellect,  pure 
heart,  and  strong  will,  the  college  represents  a  new  birth  and  a  new 
life.  Charles  F.  Thwinq. 
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In  my  previous  articles,  I  have  endeavored  to  prove  that  the 
development  of  good  schools  depends  upon  the  observance  of  a 
number  of  fundamental  laws  of  school  government,  and  that  the  school 
evils  increase  in  the  proportion  in  which  these  laws  are  ignored.  My 
principal  object  in  following  the  plan  of  discussing  our  schools  by 
cities  has  been  to  show  by  what  concrete  examples  I  had  been  led  to 
appreciate  the  fundamental  character  of  these  laws,  so  that  what  has 
been  said  in  criticism  of  the  schools  of  individual  cities,  of  methods 
to  be  avoided  as  well  as  those  to  be  prized,  may  be  regarded  as  mat- 
ters incidental  to  the  main  issue.  As  these  laws  are  applicable  to 
the  schools  of  all  our  cities,  my  articles,  although  they  have  touched 
upon  the  schools  of  only  a  few  cities,  may  serve  as  guides  to  the 
diagnosis  of  the  standard  of  the  school  system  of  any  locality,  the 
causes  of  the  standard,  whether  high  or  low,  and  the  remedies  suit- 
able to  each  particular  instance. 

With  the  desire  to  do  the  best  to  prove  my  cause  in  a  reasonable 
number  of  articles,  I  found  it  necessary  to  limit  the  discussions 
almost  entirely  to  the  schools  of  those  cities  that  represent  the  ex- 
tremes in  regard  to  their  general  character.  And,  having  presented 
a  good  proportion  of  the  most  striking  of  the  facts  I  have  collected, 
I  feel  obliged  to  close  my  argument  without  discussing  in  detail  all 
the  schools  that  I  have  investigated. 

The  present  article,  the  last  of  the  series,  will  be  devoted  to  a 
general  summary,  which  will  consist  principally  of  a  classification  of 
the  schools  of  the  various  localities  according  to  their  degree  of 
excellence.  Such  a  classification  will  serve  a  double  purpose.  It  will 
enable  me,  first,  to  show,  perhaps  more  clearly  than  I  have  done 
heretofore,  the  essential  points  of  difference  between  the  progressive 
and  the  non- progressive  schools ;  and,  secondly,  to  give  to  those  in- 
terested my  opinion  concerning  the  standard  of  the  schools  of  a 
number  of  cities  that  I  have  visited  but  that  I  have  not  had  the 
opportunity  to  discuss  in  detail. 

Before  entering  upon  the  classification  of  the  schools,  I  shall  state 
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briefly  once  more  tlie  laws  of  scliool  government  to  which  I  have 
referred.     These  are  three  in  number: 

First.  The  school  system  must  be  absolutely  divorced  from 
politics  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  in  order  that  the  members  of  the 
Board  of  Education  may  be  free  in  all  their  oflS.cial  acts,  to  do  what 
in  their  opinion  will  best  serve  the  interests  of  the  child.  In  the 
same  proportion  as  the  members  of  the  Board  allow  partisanship  or 
selfishness  of  whatever  nature  to  influence  their  actions,  particularly 
in  regard  to  the  appointment  and  discharge  of  superintendents  and 
teachers,  the  evils  are  found  to  accumulate. 

Secondly.  The  supervision  of  the  schools  must  be  thorough. 
By  thorough  supervision,  I  understand  that  form  the  direct  aim  of 
which  is  to  increase  the  professional  strength  of  the  teachers.  The 
supervision  is  ideal  when  the  superintendent  and  his  assistants  are 
able  educators  who  devote  their  time  primarily  to  educating  the 
teachers  in  their  charge,  both  by  pursuing  with  them  in  teachers' 
meetings  the  study  of  educational  methods  and  principles,  and  by 
aiding  them  in  the  class-room  in  the  practical  application  of  the 
theories  discussed  at  the  meetings.  Supervision  that  aims  simply  to 
secure  results  by  a  periodical  examination  of  classes  is,  in  my  opin- 
ion, productive  of  as  much  if  not  more  harm  than  good,  as  it  is 
destined  to  convert  both  teachers  and  pupils  into  automata. 

The  third  law  is  implied  in  the  second.  It  is,  namely,  that  in 
order  that  the  schools  may  advance,  the  teachers  must  constantly 
endeavor  to  grow  both  in  professional  and  in  general  intellectual 
strength.  As  my  articles  have  shown,  by  far  the  most  progress  has 
been  made  in  those  cities  where  the  teachers  are  themselves  the  most 
earnest  students.  In  whatever  light  we  may  regard  the  matter,  it  is 
after  all  the  teacher  that  makes  the  scliool.  My  reasons  for  laying 
so  much  stress  upon  the  necessity  for  securing  good  school  boards 
and  efficient  supervision,  have  not  been  that  I  have  lost  sight  of  the 
fact  that  the  teacher  is  the  most  important  element,  but  that  I 
recognize  this  fact  so  well.  While  the  teacher  makes  the  school,  the 
superintendent  in  large  part  makes  the  teacher.  And,  as  the  power 
to  appoint  both  superintendent  and  teacher  in  the  vast  majority  of 
instances  lies  in  the  hands  of  the  Board  of  Education,  this  body  is 
ultimately  the  strongest  factor  in  making  or  destroying  the  schools. 

With  a  knowledge  of  these  laws,  the  remedies  for  school  evils 
suggest  themselves.  Generally  speaking,  it  may  be  said  that  one- 
half  the  work  of  placing  the  schools  of  any  locality  upon  a  healthful 
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foundation  has  been  accomplislied  when  the  members  of  the  Board  of 
Education  become  endowed  with  the  desire  to  improve  the  schools,  a 
desire  which,  however,  must  be  sufficiently  strong  to  lead  them  to 
lay  aside  all  selfishness,  while  legislating  for  the  children  entrusted 
to  their  care.  The  remaining  half  is  done  when  the  Board  appoints 
a  superintendent  competent  to  undertake  the  task  and  sufficiently 
energetic  to  do  all  that  is  required  of  him,  provided,  however,  that  a 
sufficient  amount  of  independent  power  is  given  to  him  to  enable 
him  to  improve  the  schools  in  any  manner  that  may  to  him  seem  fit. 
The  Board  must  give  the  superintendent  the  right  to  select  his 
teachers,  retaining  in  their  own  hands  not  more  than  a  veto  power, 
and  they  must,  in  addition,  give  him  an  ample  number  of  able 
assistants.  However  flagrant  the  evils  in  the  schools  of  any  city  may 
be,  the  institutions  are  not  beyond  hope.  Under  a  conscientious 
Board  and  an  able  staff  of  superintendents,  the  striking  evils  may, 
in  a  comparatively  short  time,  be  to  a  considerable  extent  eradicated. 
If  parents  would  but  take  sufficient  interest  in  the  welfare  of  their 
children  to  insist  upon  securing  conscientious  boards  as  well  as  able 
superintendents,  all  the  leading  educational  abuses  would  soon  cease 
to  exist.  Until  they  take  an  active  part  in  securing  them,  they 
must  be  considered,  at  least  morally,  guilty  of  criminal  negligence. 

Now  as  to  the  classification  of  our  schools.  Although  the  schools 
of  no  two  of  our  cities  are  exactly  alike,  those  of  each  city  presenting 
certain  features  peculiarly  their  own,  nevertheless  when  we  judge 
them  by  their  general  degree  of  excellence,  it  is  possible  to  divide 
them  into  a  number  of  more  or  less  clearly  defined  classes.  In  quite 
a  number  of  cities,  the  schools  have  advanced  so  little  that  they  may 
be  regarded  as  representing  a  stage  of  civilization  before  the  age 
of  steam  and  electricity.  In  other  cities,  we  find  schools  that  are 
just  awakening  to  the  fact  that  progress  has  been  made  in  the  spiritual 
as  well  as  in  the  physical  world,  and  in  still  others  we  find  schools 
that  have  already  advanced  considerably  along  the  line  of  progress. 

My  classification,  however,  applies  more  fully  to  the  primary 
than  it  does  to  the  grammar  grades,  as  in  the  different  cities  the 
former  vary  much  more  markedly  than  the  latter.  Indeed,  the 
extreme  differences  in  the  grammar-schools  are  to  a  large  extent 
differences  only  in  degree,  while  the  differences  between  our  best 
and  our  poorest  primary -schools  are  actually  differences  in  kind. 
The  reasons  for  this  are : 

First.     In  all  grammar  schools  at  least  some  subjects — for  ex- 
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ample,  geography  and  history — are  taught  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
the  pupils  ideas,  the  principal  difference  between  the  schools  lying  in 
the  manner  in  which  the  ideas  are  presented.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
our  poorest  primary -schools,  the  work  is  practically  all  formal,  the 
pupils  learning  mechanically  to  read,  write  and  cipher  without  ac- 
quiring any  new  ideas,  while  in  our  best  primary -schools  the  back- 
bone of  the  work' from  the  start  is  thought- work,  the  pupils  learning 
to  read,  write  and  cipher  in  large  part  incidentally  while  engaged  in 
the  acquisition  of  ideas. 

Secondly.  The  extremes  are  not  so  great  in  the  grammar  as  they 
are  in  the  primary  grades,  because  the  standard  of  our  best  grammar- 
schools  is  not  yet  so  high  as  that  of  our  best  primary -schools.  This 
is  not  difficult  to  explain.  While  the  task  of  the  primary -school 
teacher  who  endeavors  to  instruct  on  scientific  principles  is  an  ex- 
tremely difficult  one,  that  of  the  grammar-school  teacher  is  so  much 
more  difficult  that,  under  existing  circumstances,  it  is  practically 
impossible  for  her  to  do  her  work  properly.  It  is  less  difficult  to 
teach  scientifically  in  the  primary  than  it  is  in  the  grammar  grades, 
for  the  reason  that  in  the  primary  grades  the  subject-matter  is  com- 
paratively simple,  a  fact  that  enables  the  primary  teacher  to  concen- 
trate her  mind  almost  entirely  on  the  methods  of  teaching,  while  the 
grammar-school  teacher  must  be  conversant  not  only  with  the  methods 
of  teaching  but  also  with  a  large  amount  of  subject-matter.  There- 
fore, the  successful  grammar-school  teacher  must  necessarily  pos- 
sess a  much  wider  range  of  general  information  than  the  primary - 
school  teacher.  And,  with  each  succeeding  grade,  the  subject-matter 
becomes  more  complicated.  Further,  no  lesson  is  of  much  value 
unless  it  has  been  thoroughly  prepared  by  the  teacher,  and  it  is  sim- 
ply impossible  for  any  teacher  to  prepare  thoroughly  five  or  six 
lessons  in  a  single  evening.  Before  our  grammar-schools  can  attain 
the  level  of  our  best  primary -schools,  it  will,  in  my  opinion,  be 
absolutely  necessary  to  divide  the  work  in  such  a  way  that  no  single 
grammar-school  teacher  shall  instruct  in  more  than  a  few  subjects. 
In  other  words,  our  grammar-schools  will  not  materially  improve 
until  at  least  a  limited  departmental  system  is  introduced. 

The  number  of  classes  into  which  our  schools  can  be  divided  is, 
in  my  opinion,  three.     They  are  as  follows : 

In  the  first  class,  I  place  those  schools  that  are  still  conducted 
on  the  antiquated  notion  that  the  function  of  the  school  consists 
primarily  in  crowding  into  the  memory  of  the  child  a  certain  number 
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of  cut- and -dried  facts,  ignoring  the  modern  view  tliat  tlie  aim  of  the 
school  should  be  to  develop  the  child  in  all  his  faculties,  intellectual, 
moral  and  physical.  These  schools  consequently  represent  education 
as  it  was  before  the  time  of  the  great  educators,  when  a  science  of 
education  was  unknown.  In  schools  of  this  order,  the  teachers  are 
required  to  do  nothing  beyond  securing  certain  memor^fer  results.  As 
such  results  can  be  obtained  by  any  one  who  is  able  to  read,  write 
and  cipher,  provided  he  is  a  good  disciplinarian,  it  is  only  in  the 
class-rooms  of  those  teachers  who  are  sufficiently  interested  in  their 
work  to  do  more  than  is  required  of  them  that  we  find  any  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  a  science  of  education.  And,  further,  as  in  these 
schools  the  manner  in  which  the  growing  mind  acquires  idsas  is  a 
mere  side  issue,  the  teacher  makes  no  attempt  to  study  the  needs  of 
the  child  and,  consequently,  no  bond  of  sympathy  forms  between  the 
pupil  and  the  teacher,  the  attitude  of  tTie  teacher  toward  the  child 
being  as  a  rule  cold  and  unsympathetic,  arnd  at  times  actually  cruel 
and  barbarous.  And  as  the  mental  food  is  given  in  the  most  indi- 
gestible and  unpalatable  form,  learning  is  devoid  of  all  pleasure,  the 
school  becomes  a  source  of  drudgery  and  childhood  is  robbed  of  its 
happiness. 

But  why  do  schools  so  thoroughly  mechanical  still  exist  in  an 
enlightened  age  and  in  a  country  so  progressive  as  ours?  It  is  fre- 
quently claimed  that  the  old  education  is  more  practical  than  the 
new,  but  this  assertion  is  made  in  ignorance  of  facts.  Indeed  facts 
prove  that  more  is  accomplished  in  a  given  period  by  scientific  than 
by  mechanical  teaching.  And,  further,  that  system  of  education  that 
leads  the  child  to  observe  and  to  think  and  to  acquire  manual  dex- 
terity while  memorizing  facts,  is  certainly  more  practical  than  the 
education  whose  aim  is  limited  to  leading  the  pupils  simply  to  mem- 
orize facts.  Again,  it  is  claimed  that  in  some  localities  the  old  sys- 
tem better  answers  the  needs  of  the  people  than  the  new,  and  that 
the  system  of  education  must  be  regulated  according  to  the  needs  of 
the  individual  community.  In  that  case,  the  old  system  of  education 
is  applicable  only  to  those  communities  where  there  is  no  necessity 
for  the  people  either  to  observe  or  to  reason.  But  where  can  such 
a  community  be  found? 

Again,  we  all  know  that  in  many  of  our  cities  the  pupils  will 
never  receive  more  than  three  or  four  years  of  schooling,  and  we  all 
agree  that  no  pains  should  be  spared  to  give  such  children  at  least 
some  knowledge  of  the  three  E's  before  they  begin  their  struggle  for 
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existence.  But,  as  I  have  pointed  out  in  previous  articles,  even  in 
this  the  advocates  of  the  mechanical  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic 
schools  have  no  foundation  upon  which  to  base  their  argument. 
The  children  educated  in  our  most  scientific  schools  are  much  further 
advanced  in  reading  and  in  the  power  to  express  their  thoughts  in 
writing  at  the  end  of  the  third  school  year  than  those  brought  up 
under  a  mechanical  system,  and  they  cipher  at  least  as  well. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  because  the  old  system  of  education  is  more 
practical  than  the  new,  or  because  it  better  answers  tlte  needs  of  the 
people,  or  because  it  accomplishes  more  in  a  given  period,  that  in  so 
many  of  our  cities  the  science  of  education  is  ignored.  The  real 
causes  for  the  existence  of  these  miserable  schools  at  the  present  stage 
of  civilization  are  corruption  and  selfishness  on  the  part  of  school 
ofiicials,  and  unjustifiable  ignorance,  as  well  as  criminal  negligence, 
on  the  part  of  parents.  It  is  in  the  cities  where  the  school-board 
appoints  such  superintendents  as  will  make  able  tools  and  fails  to 
re-elect  them  when  they  are  conscientious,  in  cities  where  it  is  not 
merit  but  friendship,  business  or  politics  that  determines  the  appoint- 
ment and  discharge  of  teachers,  in  cities  where  the  parents  sit  idly 
by  while  the  members  of  the  school-board  use  their  children  for 
selfish  purposes,  and  with  few  exceptions  in  such  cities  only,  that 
the  science  of  education  finds  no  room  in  the  schools.  In  a  few 
instances,  the  antiquated  system  of  education  appears  to  be  entirely 
the  result  of  misdirected  and  incompetent  supervision.  When  the 
superintendents  fail  to  instruct  and  inspire  their  teachers,  or  are 
unable  to  recognize  the  difl'erence  between  scientific  and  unscientific 
instruction,  the  schools  are,  as  a  rule,  mechanical.  In  these  cases, 
the  teachers  are  permitted,  either  through  ignorance  or  carelessness, 
to  fall  into  ruts  out  of  which  they  never  rise.  To  divorce  the  schools 
from  politics  does  not  in  itself  mean  to  raise  the  standard  of  the 
schools,  but  simply  to  remove  the  pressure  from  them  so  that  it 
becomes  possible  for  them  to  advance.  When  the  schools  are  no 
longer  under  the  baneful  influence  of  politics,  they  will  become,  in 
nearly  every  instance,  no  more  and  no  less  than  the  superintendents 
make  of  them.  A  feature  common  to  all  the  schools  of  the  first 
class  is  that  far  too  little,  if  anything,  is  done  by  the  superinten- 
dents to  inspire  and  instruct  the  teachers  in  their  charge.  In  nearly 
all  of  them,  the  number  of  superintendents  is  too  small,  more 
than  two  hundred  teachers  being  placed  in  charge  of  a  supervising 
officer. 
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Among  the  schools  of  this  order  that  I  visited  are  those  of  Balti- 
more, Buffalo,  Cincinnati,  New  York,  Worcester,  Mass.,  Milwaukee, 
St.  Louis,  Chicago,  the  Boston  primary  schools,  and  a  few  others. 
In  Peoria,  111. ,  I  visited  only  three  schools.  In  one  of  them  I  fou.nd 
the  spirit  good.  The  other  two,  however,  were  distinctly  of  this 
order,  the  discipline  being  similar  to  that  found  in  the  schools  of  St. 
Louis,  which,  in  my  opinion,  are  the  most  barbarous  schools  in  the 
country.  In  Brooklyn,  the  conditions  are  decidedly  unfavorable, 
and,  although  I  have  not  examined  them  closely,  I  feel  at  liberty, 
from  what  I  have  seen  and  heard  of  them,  to  inform  those  inter- 
ested in  the  schools  of  that  city  that  I  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  they  also  belong  to  this  class.  Although  the  schools  of  the 
cities  I  have  just  mentioned  differ  to  a  considerable  extent  in  regard 
to  details,  they  do  not  vary  much,  in  my  opinion,  in  their  general 
excellence.  In  all  of  them  the  vast  majority  of  the  teachers  lack  in 
professional  spirit,  and  the  instruction,  regardless  of  subject,  is,  in 
the  main,  purely  mechanical.  The  particular  causes  leading  to  the 
unfavorable  condition  of  nearly  all  these  schools,  I  have  stated  at 
length  in  previous  articles. 

The  schools  of  the  second  class  differ  widely  from  those  of  the 
first  in  regard  to  their  aim.  While  the  aim  of  the  first  class  of 
schools  is  simply  to  give  the  child  a  certain  amount  of  information, 
that  of  the  second  class  is  the  natural  development  of  the  child  in  all 
his  faculties.  In  these  schools  the  teachers  are  guided  in  their  work 
by  the  nature  of  the  child -mind,  that  is,  by  the  laws  of  mental 
development.  Consequently,  it  is  not  the  text-books  or  the  arbitrary 
will  of  the  superintendent,  but  the  laws  of  psychology  that  now 
become  the  ruling  spirit  of  the  schools.  In  thus  reversing  the  order 
of  things,  the  atmosphere  of  the  school-room  becomes  entirely  trans- 
formed. The  teacher  who  endeavors  to  instruct  in  accordance  with 
the  nature  of  the  mind  is  of  necessity  compelled  to  study  the  child, 
so  that  she  may  understand  him  and  know  how  to  minister  to  his 
needs.  In  this  manner  a  true  bond  of  sympathy  forms  between  the 
teacher  and  the  child.  The  attitude  of  the  teacher  now  changes  from 
that  of  lord  and  master  to  that  of  friend  and  guide.  She  is  no  longer 
cold  and  harsh,  but  loving  and  sympathetic,  and  the  atmosphere  of 
the  school -room  consequently  changes  from  that  of  a  prison  or  a 
factory  to  that  of  a  refined  and  refining  home.  In  schools  of  this 
nature  the  happiness  of  childhood  is  preserved,  not  only  because  the 
child  is  treated  with  kindness  and  consideration,  but  also  because  the 
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work  is  interesting  and,  therefore,  pleasurable.  Further,  while  in 
the  first  class  of  schools  the  recitation-periods  are  devoted  principally 
to  hearing  children  recite  lessons  that  they  have  studied  by  heart 
from  text-books,  in  the  second  class  such  lesson -hearing  is  not  toler- 
ated, the  teacher  being  obliged  at  least  to  attempt  to  devote  these 
periods  to  actual  teaching.  In  these  schools,  education  is  regarded 
as  a  science,  and  the  teacher  is  in  search  of  such  light  as  will  guide 
her  in  giving  the  child  the  benefit  of  progress.  We  find  widely  dis- 
tributed among  the  teachers  a  truly  progressive  spirit,  much  enthu- 
siasm and  a  desire  to  learn.  In  almost  all  instances  the  teachers  of 
such  schools  constantly  pursue  professional  studies  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  superintendent.  And,  lastly,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
child  is  treated  with  sympathy  and  the  fact  that  the  atmosphere  of 
the  school -room  is  charged  with  refining  influence,  it  can  scarcely  be 
doubted  that  these  schools  exert  unconsciously  a  favorable  influence 
on  the  moral  character  of  the  child,  a  phase  that  is  absolutely  lacking 
in  the  first  class  of  schools. 

The  typical  schools  of  this  class  also  vary  considerably  in  regard 
to  the  details  of  the  work,  but,  in  my  opinion,  when  considered  in 
their  totality,  they  do  not  vary  to  any  appreciable  extent  in  their 
general  degree  of  excellence.  They  are  all  characterized  by  the  fact 
that  the  efforts  of  the  superintendents  are  directed  primarily  toward 
inspiring  and  instructing  the  teachers,  mere  school -inspection  and  the 
examination  of  classes  being  considered  of  only  secondary  importance 
In  all  of  them  the  spirit  is  excellent.  These  schools,  however,  have 
certain  weak  points  which  I  shall  mention  while  discussing  the 
schools  of  the  third  class. 

The  schools  that,  in  my  opinion,  are  distinctively  of  this  type  are 
those  of  Washington,  D.  C. ,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  Springfield,  Mass., 
Jackson  and  Ionia,  Mich.,  Quincy  and  Brookline,  Mass.,  and  others. 
In  the  schools  of  Washington,  D.  C. ,  there  is  a  complete  system  of 
manual  training  that  does  not  skip  a  link  from  the  kindergarten  to 
the  highest  class  of  the  high -school,  and  many  of  the  features  of  this 
work  are  excellent.  In  Quincy  and  in  Brookline,  Mass. ,  more  has 
been  done  with  the  natural  sciences  than  in  the  other  schools  of  this 
class.  In  Springfield,  the  primary  arithmetic  is  very  interesting 
and  thoughtful,  and  throughout  the  schools  a  feature  has  been  made 
of  the  scientific  teaching  of  geography.  The  schools  of  Ionia,  Mich., 
are  peculiar  in  so  far  as  they  are  conducted  on  the  departmental  plan, 
each   teacher   instructing   the   children   in   only   one   subject.      In 
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Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  and  in  Jackson,  Mich.,  I  found  the  spirit  excellent 
and  the  teachers  earnest,  but  the  curriculum  rather  narrow. 

The  schools  that  I  have  just  mentioned  have  reached  a  distinctive 
stamp  of  a  comparatively  high  order  for  the  reason  that  they  have 
been  for  some  time  laboring  under  very  favorable  conditions.  They 
have  for  a  number  of  years  been  well  supervised  and  in  large  part 
free  from  politics.  In  a  large  number  of  the  cities  that  I  visited,  I 
found  the  schools  striving  to  break  away  from  the  old-fashioned 
methods  and  to  accomplish  what  the  typical  schools  of  the  second 
class  have  already  accomplished.  They  have,  however,  for  numer- 
ous reasons  not  yet  reached  the  standard  of  the  schools  of  the  second 
class,  being  still  in  a  transitional  stage , 

In  Philadelphia,  for  example,  the  superintendents  have  for  many 
years  been  endeavoring  to  raise  the  standard  of  the  schools,  but  their 
efforts  have  as  yet  met  with  but  little  success  because  the  schools  are 
practically  controlled  by  ward  politicians  who  are  doing  all  in  their 
power  to  use  the  schools  for  their  own  selfish  ends.  The  schools  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  were  in  former  years  in  good  condition,  but  have 
since  been  ruined  by  the  politicians.  Last  year  a  complete  reorgani- 
zation of  the  school -system  of  Cleveland  was  effected.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  under  Judge  A.  S.  Draper,  who  was  appointed  their 
superintendent  a  short  time  ago,  these  schools  will  regain  their  former 
glory.  The  schools  of  Detroit  appear  to  be  laboring  under  the  same 
difficulties  as  those  of  Cleveland.  Detroit's  training-school  for 
teachers,  however,  appeared  to  me  to  be  an  excellent  school.  The 
schools  of  Davenport,  Iowa,  may  be  said  to  have  crystallized  on  a 
lower  plane  than  that  of  the  typical  schools  of  the  second  class. 
While  in  Davenport  the  methods  are  not  entirely  unscientific,  the 
pupils  are  treated  with  undue  rigidity  and  the  spirit  is  not  good. 
These  schools  appear  to  be  suffering  from  a  degree  of  conservatism 
that  is  altogether  out  of  harmony  with  the  progressive  spirit  of  the 
West.  Next,  there  are  a  number  of  cities  whose  schools,  owing  to 
the  excellence  of  recently -appointed  superintendents,  are  destined 
soon  to  reach  a  much  higher  than  their  present  standard.  Among 
these  are  the  schools  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Lansing,  Mich.,  and 
Moline,  111.  The  spirit  in  these  schools  is  excellent,  and  more  scien- 
tific methods  will  be  sure  to  follow.  The  schools  of  some  cities  never 
reach  a  distinctive  character,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  constantly 
changing  their  superintendents. 

Besides  the  cities  I  have  named,  I  visited  a  number  that  I  do  not 
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feel  at  liberty  to  classify,  because  I  did  not  follow  them  in  all  tbeir 
lines  of  work.  I  was  attracted  to  some  of  them  with  the  object  of 
observing  special  lines  of  work,  and  to  others  in  the  hope  that  I 
might  succeed  in  finding  hidden  treasures.  I  visited  Toronto,  Canada, 
for  the  purpose  of  observing  the  reading,  of  which  I  had  heard  so 
much.  Mr.  Hughes,  Inspector  (Superintendent)  of  schools  of  that 
city,  has  given  much  attention  to  phonics.  The  results  in  reading, 
as  well  as  in  penmanship  in  the  lower  primary  grades,  are  indeed  re- 
markable. I  found  many  of  the  children  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  or 
fifth  month  of  school -life  able  to  read  almost  any  new  word  without 
assistance,  and  to  write  from  dictation,  correctly  and  very  rapidly, 
even  words  of  several  syllables.  The  penmanship  of  many  of  these 
little  children  is  as  good  as  that  of  the  average  adult.  In  Toronto 
the  cheerfulness  of  the  class-rooms  is  almost  without  a  parallel. 

The  schools  of  the  third  class  are,  in  spirit,  similar  to  those  of 
the  second  class,  but  they  differ  from  them  so  considerably  in  their 
methods  of  instruction,  and  particularly  in  those  followed  in  the 
primary  grades,  that  they  may,  in  my  opinion,  be  regarded  as  having 
reached  a  higher  stage  of  development.  The  difference  is  this, 
namely,  that  although  in  the  second  class  of  schools  an  attempt  is 
made  to  teach  scientifically,  yet  each  branch  of  knowledge  is  still 
taught  in  large  part  independently,  while  in  the  third  class  of  schools 
the  walls  between  the  various  branches,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
disappear,  an  attempt  being  made  to  teach  the  subjects  in  their 
natural  relations  to  each  other.  In  the  latter  class  of  schools,  the 
mind  is  no  longer  regarded  as  consisting  of  a  number  of  independent 
compartments,  one  for  penmanship,  a  second  for  reading,  a  third  for 
arithmetic,  a  fourth  for  geography,  etc. ,  but  the  ideas  gained  regard- 
less of  subject  are  led  to  support  each  other,  and  they  become  clearer 
by  being  seen  in  the  light  of  each  other.  In  other  words,  the  schools 
of  the  third  class  are  characterized  by  the  fact  that  they  are  conducted 
upon  what  is  known  as  the  principle  of  Unification.  While  in  most 
of  our  schools  several  hours  are  devoted  daily  to  the  independent 
study  of  language  in  its  various  phases,  namely,  reading,  penman- 
ship, spelling  and  composition,  in  the  schools  conducted  upon  the 
principle  of  unification,  language  is  regarded  simply  as  a  means  of 
expression  and  not  as  a  thing  apart  from  ideas.  Instruction  in  al- 
most every  branch  now  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  language -lesson, 
the  child  being  led  to  learn  the  various  phases  of  language  in  large 
part  incidentally,  while  acquiring  and  expressing  ideas.     From  the 
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start  an  attempt  is  made  to  devote  most  of  tlie  time  either  to  gaining 
ideas  or  to  rendering  ideas  more  clear  by  expressing  tliem  in  written 
language  as  well  as  witli  the  pencil,  the  brush  and  other  tools. 

As  I  have  stated  in  previous  articles,  the  pupils  in  such  schools 
read  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  thoughts,  but  while  gaining  ideas 
from  the  written  or  the  printed  page  they  are  learning  how  to  read. 
They  write  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  more  clear  the  ideas  gained 
during  the  lessons  in  science,  geography,  history  and  literature,  but 
while  thus  rendering  their  ideas  more  clear,  they  learn  spelling,  pen- 
manship, the  construction  of  sentences  and  how  to  write  compositions. 
The  immediate  use  of  these  departments  of  language  being  thus  seen 
by  the  child,  even  spelling  and  penmanship  become  interesting  and 
lose  their  purely  mechanical  nature,  and  school  life  is,  from  the  be- 
ginning, made  fascinating.  And  strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  never- 
theless true  that  the  results  in  language  are,  at  least  in  the  primary 
grades,  by  far  the  best  in  those  schools  where  language  is  taught 
incidentally,  and  poorest  in  the  schools  that  devote  most  time  to  its 
mechanical  study. 

The  difference  between  the  schools  of  the  second  and  those  of  the 
third  class  is,  however,  much  more  marked  in  the  primary  than  it  is 
in  the  grammar  grades,  for  the  reason  that  unification  has  to  a  certain 
extent  been  carried  out  in  the  better  grammar-schools  of  all  of  our 
cities,  while  in  the  grammar  grades  of  the  third  class  of  schools  it 
has  not  yet  reached  a  stage  of  development  as  high  as  that  attained 
in  the  primary  grades  of  this  class  of  schools.  It  is  not  peculiar  to 
the  grammar  grades  of  the  third  class  of  schools  that  the  pupils  are 
directed  to  write  compositions  on  the  subjects  they  have  studied,  or 
to  combine  history  with  geography,  drawing  with  botany,  and  so  on. 
This  is  common  to  the  best  grammar-schools  of  nearly  all  our  cities. 
The  grammar-schools  of  the  second  class,  in  particular,  do  not  vary 
much  from  those  of  the  third  class. 

In  the  primary  grades,  however,  the  difference  between  the  schools 
of  the  second  and  those  of  the  third  class  is  very  marked.  Although 
in  the  schools  of  the  second  class  reading  is  to  a  certain  extent  made 
interesting  and  arithmetic  is  taught  thoughtfully,  nevertheless  the 
energies  of  the  teacher  are  concentrated  mainly  on  teaching  the  child 
to  read  and  to  cipher,  little  being  done  to  lead  him  to  acquire  ideas. 
In  the  schools  of  the  second  class,  therefore,  the  work  still  centres 
largely  around  words  and  figures.  In  the  third  class  of  schools, 
however,  the  work  from  the  beginning  centres  almost  entirely  around 
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ideas.  Further,  when  the  pupils  are  led  immediately  after  entering 
school  to  acquire  ideas,  an  opportunity  is  given  to  render  the  busy- 
work  thoughtful  and  interesting.  In  the  character  of  the  busy-work, 
the  schools  of  the  third  are  vastly  superior  to  those  of  the  second 
class.  When  we  consider  that  at  least  one -third  of  the  school  day  is 
devoted  in  the  lower  grades  to  busy-work,  the  latter  forms  an  ele- 
ment in  school -life  the  importance  of  which  cannot  be  overestimated. 
In  the  schools  of  the  second  class  the  busy-work  consists  in  part  of 
work  that  is  laborious  and  uninteresting,  such  as  the  mechanical 
copying  of  words  and  figures,  and  in  part  of  kindergarten  games  that 
for  children  of  the  school  age  have  little  if  any  educational  value. 
In  a  word,  the  busy-work  of  the  second  class  of  schools  is  either 
mechanical  or  scrappy,  and  does  little  for  the  child  beyond  keeping 
him  out  of  mischief  while  the  teacher  is  engaged  in  instructing  the 
pupils  of  another  section.  In  the  third  class  of  schools,  on  the  other 
hand,  nearly  all  the  busy -work  is  organically  connected  with  the 
ideas  acquired  by  the  child  during  the  recitation  periods.  The 
pupils,  instead  of  copying  mechanically  words  and  figures  from  the 
blackboard,  now  devote  their  time  principally  to  expressing  their 
thoughts  in  writing.  They  reproduce  stories  and  write  out  the  re- 
sults of  their  observations,  and  they  illustrate  their  compositions  with 
the  pencil  and  with  colors.  Consequently,  the  primary  schools  of 
the  third  class  are  much  more  interesting  to  the  child,  they  are  much 
more  endowed  with  life  and  they  are  far  more  educational  than  those 
of  the  second  class. 

Among  the  thirty -six  cities  that  I  visited,  I  found  only  four 
whose  schools  were  conducted  upon  the  principle  of  unification.  I 
have  described  them  all  more  or  less  in  detail  in  previous  articles. 
These  cities  are  Indianapolis,  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  and  La  Porte, 
Indiana.  I  found  this  principle  carried  out,  however,  in  several  of 
the  normal  schools  that  I  visited.  The  schools  of  Indianapolis,  Min- 
neapolis and  La  Porte  have  long  been  free  from  politics,  and  in  all 
these  cities  the  Superintendents  have,  for  a  number  of  years,  been 
doing  much  toward  instructing  and  inspiring  their  teachers.  In  St. 
Paul,  on  the  other  hand,  the  conditions  for  the  development  of  good 
schools  have  only  recently  become  favorable,  so  that  they  are  not  yet 
entirely  free  from  the  relics  of  an  antiquated  system.  At  present, 
however,  the  school-system  is  free  from  politics  and  the  Superin- 
tendents are  laboring  with  so  much  energy  that  the  schools  are 
advancing  at  a  very  rapid  pace.     I  have  recently  learned  that  the 
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politicians  are  again  endeavoring  to  obtain  a  grasp  upon  these  schools. 
If  this  be  true,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  citizens  of  St.  Paul,  in 
justice  to  their  children,  will  do  their  utmost  to  prevent  them  from 
doing  so.  I  may  here  add  that  I  found  the  grammar-schools  of 
Boston  to  be  among  the  best  in  the  country. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  it  is  impossible  to  form  a  correct  judg- 
ment of  the  standard  of  the  schools  of  so  many  cities  during  the 
course  of  five  and  a  half  months.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case,  for 
the  reason  that  after  the  schools  of  a  number  of  cities  have  been 
visited  the  various  types  of  schools  become  clearly  fixed  in  the  mind, 
and  when  they  have  once  become  fixed  the  diagnosis  of  the  standard 
of  the  schools  subsequently  visited  can  be  readily  made.  When  one 
has  gained  a  considerable  amount  of  experience  in  investigating 
schools,  much  can  be  learned  of  the  school -system  of  any  city  during 
fifteen  minutes  spent  in  the  ABC  class  of  almost  any  school  visited 
at  random.  The  appearance  of  the  room,  the  attitude  of  the  teacher 
toward  the  child,  the  manner  in  which  she  conducts  a  recitation,  the 
character  of  the  busy -work,  and  the  answers  to  a  dozen  questions  put 
to  the  teacher  concerning  the  general  scope  of  her  work,  the  meetings 
she  attends  as  well  as  what  she  does  to  improve  her  own  mind,  will 
frequently  sufiice  to  give  a  key  to  the  whole  situation.  The  diJffer- 
ence  between  a  typical  school  of  the  first  class,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
a  typical  school  of  the  second  or  the  third  class,  on  the  other,  is  as 
great  as  the  difference  between  a  factory  and  a  laboratory. 

Again,  although  the  general  appearance  of  the  room  and  the  atti- 
tude of  the  teachers  toward  the  children  are  in  the  schools  of  the 
second  class  similar  to  those  of  the  third  class,  nevertheless  the  difier- 
ence  between  the  primary  methods  are  so  striking  as  to  make  them 
unmistakable.  Although  Indianapolis  was  the  twenty-third  city 
that  I  visited  on  my  tour,  I  discovered  in  the  first  class-room  entered 
that  the  schools  of  that  city  had  reached  a  higher  stage  of  develop- 
ment than  any  that  I  had  previously  investigated.  Before  visiting 
the  schools  of  Indianapolis,  my  attention  had  never  been  called  to 
their  excellence,  and  the  first  school  that  I  saw  was  one  to  which  I 
had  been  directed  by  the  porter  as  being  the  most  convenient  to  reach 
from  the  hotel.  In  nearly  every  city  later  visits  served  simply  to 
confirm  the  judgment  I  had  formed  on  investigating  the  first  school. 

During  my  tour,  it  was  my  custom,  however,  to  exercise  partic- 
ular care  to  guard  against  condemning  the  school -system  of  a  city 
when,  in  the  first  school  visited,  I  was  led  to  believe  that  it  was 
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conducted  on  a  purely  meclianical  basis.  In  such  cities,  I  always 
visited  enough  schools  to  see  at  least  thirty  or  thirty-five  teachers  at 
work.  The  number  of  schools  that  I  studied  in  these  cities  was  usu- 
ally from  six  to  eight  and  in  some  cases  more.  If  on  observing  the 
work  of  some  thirty  or  thirty -five  teachers  I  found  that  the  methods 
of  from  ninety -five  to  one  hundred  per  cent  of  them  were  entirely 
unscientific,  I  felt  that  I  had  not  formed  a  hasty  conclusion. 

In  my  opinion,  however,  one  would  not  go  very  far  wrong  in 
condemning  the  school -system  of  any  city  after  visiting  only  one 
school -building,  provided  that  the  teaching  throughout  this  building 
were  exceedingly  poor.  It  is  only  in  cities  where  the  conditions  are 
extremely  unfavorable  that  a  school -building  can  be  found  in  which 
all,  or  even  the  majority  of  the  teachers,  conduct  sing-song  recita- 
tions in  spelling  and  arithmetic,  hear  children  recite  lessons  ver- 
batim from  a  text -book,  or  conduct  concert  recitations  in  geography. 
I  found  that  in  every  city  where  one  such  school  was  tolerated,  many 
similar  ones  existed.  One  is  liable  to  find  in  any  city  a  teacher  here 
and  there  who  follows  such  methods  of  instruction,  but  in  none  of 
the  typical  schools  of  the  second  or  the  third  class,  as  above  given, 
can  a  single  school -building  be  found  in  which  several  of  the  teachers 
instruct  in  that  manner.  And  further,  in  these  classes  of  schools, 
such  methods  are  never  tolerated  for  any  length  of  time  after  they 
have  been  detected,  the  teacher  who  follows  them  being  obliged 
either  to  abandon  them  or  to  forfeit  her  position.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  school  system  of  a  city  cannot  be  judged  after  visiting  a 
single  school -building,  if  that  school  happen  to  be  a  good  one,  for 
the  reason  that  even  under  the  most  unfavorable  conditions  some 
teachers  may  be  found  who  are  sufiiciently  interested  in  their  work 
to  do  more  than  is  required  of  them,  and  who  consequently  succeed 
in  developing  good  schools.  A  school -system  must  be  judged,  not 
by  how  much  particularly  energetic  teachers  are  of  their  own  accord 
willing  to  do,  but  by  what  the  teachers  are  required  to  do  in  order 
that  they  may  retain  their  positions. 

While  it  is  not  difiicult  to  discover  to  which  of  the  three  broad 
classes  the  schools  of  any  one  city  belong,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  make 
the  finer  distinctions,  that  is,  to  judge  of  the  difference  in  the  degree 
of  excellence  of  the  typical  schools  of  a  particular  class.  Such  dis- 
tinctions can  be  made  only  by  a  large  number  of  tests  in  many  direc- 
tions. As  such  fine  distinctions  were,  however,  beyond  the  scope  of 
the  present  work,  I  decided  to  defer  them  to  some  future  time. 
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In  this  closing  article  I  have  shown  that  my  general  impression  of 
our  elementary  schools  is  not  so  unfavorable  as  might  have  been  in- 
ferred from  my  earlier  articles.  That  I  may  have  conveyed  a  more 
pessimistic  view  of  the  situation  than  I  actually  possess  is  owing 
entirely  to  force  of  circumstances,  and  not  to  any  desire  on  my  part 
to  do  so.  It  was  because  I  deemed  it  my  duty  to  direct  the  attention 
of  the  public  primarily  to  those  children  who  are  most  grievously 
wronged,  and  consequently  to  the  schools  most  urgently  in  need  of 
reform,  that  I  was  led  to  devote  so  much  space  to  the  discussion  of 
such  schools  as  are  a  disgrace  to  an  enlightened  nation. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  in  the  present  article,  the  general  educa- 
tional spirit  of  the  country  is  progressive,  the  schools  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  our  cities  now  laboring  in  the  right  direction.  But  we  must 
never  forget  that  in  the  United  States  each  community  conducts  its 
schools  independently,  so  that  the  favorable  condition  of  the  schools 
of  one  locality  reflects  absolutely  no  credit  on  those  who  manage  the 
schools  of  another  locality.  In  closing,  I  will  once  more  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  public  to  lend  all  possible 
encouragement  to  those  who  are  striving  in  the  right  direction.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  the  duty  of  all  parents,  to  take  active  steps 
toward  crushing  school  officials  who  have  fallen  so  low  as  to  sell,  for 
their  own  profit,  not  only  the  happiness  of  the  little  ones  entrusted  to 
their  care  while  in  the  school,  but  also  their  opportunity  to  become 
developed  into  sound  men  and  women,  intellectually,  morally  and 
physically. 

J.  M.  EiCE. 
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The  Hon.  Thomas  M.  Cooley  {Grave  Obstacles  to  Hawaiian  Annexation), 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  January,  1846.  In  1858  he  was  appointed  Reporter 
of  the  Michigan  Supreme  Court  and  in  1859  professor  of  law  in  Michigan 
University.  He  was  elected  in  1864  a  justice  of  the  Michigan  Supreme  Court, 
served  as  chief  justice  in  1868-69,  and  in  1885  retired  permanently  from  the 
bench.  He  has  also  served  as  chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
and  has  been  for  several  years  professor  or  lecturer  on  political  science  and 
American  history  in  the  University  of  Michigan. 

The  Rev.  Gilbert  Reid  {China's  View  of  Chinese  Exclusion),  born  on 
Long  Island  in  1857,  was  graduated  from  Hamilton  College  in  1879,  and  from 
Union  Theological  Seminary  in  1882.  In  the  same  year  he  was  ordained  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church  and  appointed  a  missionary  to  North  China.  His  head- 
quarters are  at  Chi -nan -fu  in  the  province  of  Shantung,  where  he  has  sought 
specially  to  influence  the  upper  classes  of  the  Chinese  and  has  become  acquainted 
with  some  of  the  leading  men  of  the  Empire.  He  is  the  author  of  "  Glances  at 
China  "  and  other  books  and  pamphlets  on  Chinese  questions. 

Mr.  Henry  T.  Finck  {Mr.  Paderewski  in  America),  born  in  Maine  in  1854, 
was  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1876.  After  studying  in  Germany,  he  devoted 
himself  to  journalism  in  New  York,  chiefly  as  musical  critic  for  the  "  Evening 
Post. "  His  published  works  include  "  Romantic  Love  and  Personal  Beauty, " 
"  Wagner  and  other  Musicians, "  and  an  elaborate  study  of  "  Wagner  and  His 
Works." 

Mr.  Frederick  Harrison  {Decadence  in  Modern  Art),  was  born  in  London 
in  1831.  In  1853  he  was  elected  fellow  and  tutor  at  Oxford.  In  1867-69  he  was 
member  of  the  Royal  Commission  of  Trade  Unions ;  in  1878-89,  professor  of 
jurisprudence  for  the  Council  of  Legal  Education.  He  is  the  chief  exponent  of 
the  Positivist  school,  is  a  critic  of  authority  and  a  master  of  English  prose- 
style.  Among  his  works  are  "The  Meaning  of  History,"  "Social  Statics," 
"  Order  and  Progress, "  and  "  Oliver  Cromwell. " 

The  Hon.  John  De  Witt  Warner  {Half  a  Million  Dollars  a  Day  for  Pen- 
sions), was  born  in  1851.  He  was  graduated  from  Cornell  University  in  1872, 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1876,  and  has  since  practised  law  in  New  York.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Albany  Institute,  which  published  his  historical  researches, 
and  is  the  author  of  several  tariff-reform  publications.  He  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress from  New  York  City  in  1890,  and  was  reelected  in  1892. 

Mr.  Allen  R.  Foote  {The  Decisive  Breach  in  the  Grand  Army),  bom  in 
1842,  enlisted  for  three  years  in  a  Michigan  regiment  of  volunteers  in  1861. 
Wounded  at  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks  in  1862,  he  was  honorably  discharged  ;  but 
he  again  enlisted  in  1864,  and  served  until  the  end  of  the  war,  rising  to  the  rank 
of  lieutenant.  He  was  instrumental  in  establishing  the  Society  of  Loyal  Volun- 
teers, and  is  chairman  of  its  National  Board  of  Founders. 
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Mr.  H.  H.  Boyesen  {American  Literary  Criticism  and  its  Value) ,  was  born 
in  Norway  in  1848.  He  studied  at  Leipsic  and  was  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Norway  in  1868.  He  came  at  once  to  the  United  States,  became 
editor  in  1869  of  a  Scandinavian  paper  published  in  Chicago,  and  professor  of 
German  at  Cornell  in  1874,  and  at  Columbia  College  in  1880.  He  is  the  author 
of  several  popular  novels  and  other  works,  many  of  which  have  been  republished 
in  translations  abroad.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  New  York  Authors' 
Club. 

Dr.  John  Shaw  Billings  {The  Diminishing  Birth-rate  in  the  United  States), 
born  in  Switzerland  County,  Ind. ,  in  1838,  was  graduated  from  Miami  University 
in  1857,  and  from  the  Ohio  Medical  College  at  Cincinnati  in  1860.  He  became 
a  surgeon  in  the  United  States  Army,  Medical  Inspector  for  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  and  subsequently  Curator  of  the  Army  Medical  Museum  and  Library 
in  Washington,  and  Director  of  the  Laboratory  of  Hygiene  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  He  was  also  in  charge  of  the  Division  of  Vital  Statistics  of  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  censuses,  and  is  the  author  of  many  sanitary  and  medical 
publications  and  official  medical  and  statistical  reports. 

Mr.  Louis  Windmuller  {Office- Seekers  and  the  President's  Manifesto),  born 
in  Westphalia,  Germany,  was  educated  in  a  college  in  Miinster.  He  came  to 
this  country  in  1853,  and  has  been  engaged  in  successful  business  in  New  York 
ever  since.  He  has  assisted  in  the  organization  of  many  leading  business  associ- 
ations, and  is  a  member  of  several  of  the  principal  political  and  historical 
societies  of  New  York. 

Mr.  George  Rutledge  Gibson  {The  Financial  Excitement  and  its  Causes), 
was  born  in  1853,  of  Virginia  and  South  Carolina  ancestry.  He  is  a  leading 
Wall  Street  banker  and  broker,  is  the  author  of  a  standard  work  on  "  The  Stock 
Exchanges  of  London,  Paris  and  New  York, "  and  of  other  financial  publica- 
tions, has  delivered  several  important  addresses  before  the  American  Bankers ' 
Association,  and  is  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  principal  magazines  and 
reviews.     Mr.  Gibson  is  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society  of  London. 

President  Charles  F.  Thwing  {College  Men  First  among  Successful  Citi- 
zens), born  in  Maine  in  1853,  was  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1876,  and  from 
Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1879.  He  was  pastor  of  a  Congregational 
Church  in  Cambridge,  Mass. ,  until  1886,  when  he  took  charge  of  the  Plymouth 
Church  in  Minneapolis.  He  received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  from  Chicago  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  1888,  has  published  several  books,  and  is  now  President  of 
Western  Reserve  University  at  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Rice  {Our  Public  School  System :  A  Summary),  born  in  Philadel- 
phia in  1857,  was  graduated  at  the  New  York  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
in  1881.  He  took  a  course  of  psychology  and  pedagogy  at  the  universities  of 
Jena  and  Leipsic,  after  which  he  studied  the  school-work  of  various  European 
ountries.  Dr.  Rice,  in  the  service  of  The  Forum,  has  visited  the  public  schools 
in  thirty-six  cities,  spending  every  school-hour  in  school-rooms,  making  inves- 
tigations on  which  these  papers  are  based. 
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THE   FOURTH   OF   JULY. 

Let  be  the  herds  and  what  the  harvest  brings; 
Give  to  oblivion  all  that's  sold  and  bought, 
The  count  of  unrememberable  things; — 
Our  better  birthright  is  this  day's  report! 
Live  our  sires  in  us?     Keep  we  their  old  skill 
To  know  Occasion's  whisper  and  be  great? 
Can  our  proud  blood  in  one  contagious  thrill 
Put  admiration  in  the  eyes  of  Fate? 
Wide  is  our  realm,  the  twin  seas  feel  our  yoke. 
Aye,  and  the  oarless  ocean  of  the  North  ;^ — 
Are  we  then  mightier  than  that  scattered  folk, 
That  fringe  of  dingers  by  the  sea-beach  froth 

Whose  loins  begat  us?     Let  to-morrow  show 

If  their  stern  arts  hereditary  grow. 

Charles  Leonard  Moore. 


Q-,  Copyright,  1892,  by  the  Forum  Publishing  Company. 
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THE  GKAND  ARMY  AS  A  PENSION"  AGENCY. 

A  DISTINGUISHED  student  at  Harvard  once  said  that  republics  are 
proverbially  ungrateful,  and  perhaps  this  fact  may  account  in  no  small 
degree  for  the  diminished  esteem  in  which,  of  late  years,  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic  seems  to  be  held.  It  may  not,  however,  be 
entirely  unprofitable  to  spend  a  few  minutes  in  tracing  the  career  of 
the  organization  from  its  humble  beginnings  in  1866  to  its  present 
condition  in  1893,  and  thereby  if  possible  to  determine  how  far  its 
perversion  from  its  original  praiseworthy  ideals  into  something  of 
the  nature  of  a  mere  wholesale  pension-claim  agency  may  explain  the 
phenomenon. 

Some  two  and  a  quarter  millions  of  men  had  been  enlisted  in  our 
army  during  the  war  of  the  rebellion  and  of  these,  three  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand  had  died  or  been  killed,  when  in  1865  the  war  was 
concluded.  This  left  nearly  two  million  men  in  round  numbers  who 
had  in  some  way  been  in  the  military  service  of  the  United  States 
during  the  war.  The  Secretary  of  War,  after  Lee's  surrender,  or- 
dered a  review  of  the  two  principal  armies,  in  Washington,  before 
the  final  muster-out.  During  this  review,  a  sign  was  displayed  along 
the  front  of  the  Capitol,  on  which  w^as  inscribed  the  legend — "  The 
only  national  debt  we  can  never  pay  is  the  debt  we  owe  the  victorious 
Union  soldiers. "  Then  the  armies  were  mustered  out  and  went 
home.  Naturally  the  various  regiments  and  companies  made  ar- 
rangements for  future  meetings  and  commemorations,  each  in  its  own 
locality,  and  in  this  way  various  societies,  such  as  those  of  the  Army 
of  the  Cumberland,  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  and  the  like,  were  formed,  many  of  which  are  still  kept  up. 

The  idea  of  a  national  organization  seems  to  have  originated  in 
the  brain  of  Dr.  B.  F.  Stephenson,  the  Surgeon,  and  the  Rev.  Will- 
iam J.  Rutledge,  the  Chaplain,  of  the  14th  Illinois  Infantry.  Vari- 
ous conferences  were  held  in  Springfield,  Illinois,  during  the  winter 
of  1865-6,  and  in  February,  1866,  Dr.  Stephenson  initiated  into  the 
order  his  two  partners  in  the  "  drug  store  "  he  was  keeping.  A  name 
was  adopted,  and  on  April  6,  1866,  Dr.   Stephenson  organized  the 
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first  post  in  tlie  "  Grand  Army  of  the  Eepublic. "  Twelve  persons 
were  mustered  into  the  order.  The  Constitution  was  adopted  on 
May  9  and  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  now  in  force. 

A  convention  was  held  in  Springfield  on  July  12,  1866,  at  which 
the  object  of  the  order  was  said  to  be  mainly  "  to  aid  in  furnishing 
employment  to  the  poor  and  to  those  wounded  and  disabled  in  the 
service  of  the  country. "  The  first  national  encampment  was  held  at 
Indianapolis  on  November  20,  1866.  Among  the  resolutions  adopted, 
we  find  the  following : — 

"  That  as  a  matter  of  justice  and  right,  and  because  the  sacrifices  made  and 
dangers  encountered  by  the  Union  soldiers  and  sailors  who  served  in  the  late  war- 
for  the  preservation  of  the  country,  cannot  ever  be  fully  repaid,  we  respectfully 
ask  that  those  in  authority  bestow  upon  needy  and  worthy  soldiers  and  sailors; 
such  positions  of  honor  and  profit  as  they  may  be  competent  to  fill ;  and  while 
we  seek  nothing  for  ourselves,  or  those  of  our  comrades  who  are  able  to  maintain 
themselves,  we  do  earnestly  recommend  this  request  to  the  consideration  of  those 
in  authority." 

This  resolution,  with  its  plaintive  reference  to  "  dangers  encoun- 
tered "  and  its  mild  recommendation  to  "  those  in  authority  "  to 
"  bestow, "  was  probably  composed  by  a  chaplain,  but  it  bears  the 
impress  of  the  spirit  of  those  days,  as  does  also  another  adopted  on 
the  same  occasion,  but  which  has  quite  a  different  ring  to  it: — 

"  That  in  our  opinion  no  man  is  worthy  to  be  a  free  citizen  of  a  free  country 
who  is  not  willing  to  bear  arms  in  its  defence,  and  we  therefore  suggest  to  Con- 
gress the  passage  of  a  law  making  it  the  inexorable  duty  of  every  citizen  to 
defend  his  country  in  time  of  need,  in  person  and  not  by  substitute. " 

Of  course,  there  is  not  much  sense  in  this  sort  of  thing;  but  do 
we  not  feel  that  the  man  who  indited  that  sentence  was  not  thinking 
of  getting  a  pension? 

At  this  Convention,  General  S.  A.  Hurlbut,  of  Illinois,  was 
elected  Commander-in-Chief,  but  it  appears  that  he  did  not  have 
much  time  to  give  to  the  Grand  Army,  so  that  no  Convention  was 
called  for  1867  and  the  business  was  generally  neglected.  This  was 
the  cause  of  much  concern  among  many  members,  and  some  of  the 
more  active  felt  called  upon  ''  to  strongly  advise  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  evil  consequences  of  such  delay. "  A  conference  was 
held  in  Philadelphia  and  arrangements  were  made  to  have  a  conven- 
tion called  by  the  Senior  Yice-Commander-in-Chief  if  the  Commander 
could  not  be  brought  to  see  the  error  of  his  ways.  The  step  appar- 
ently j^roduced  the  desired  effect ;  for  in  December,  General  Hurlbut 
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issued  an  order  calling  for  a  Convention  to  meet  in  Philadelphia  on 
Jannarj  15,  1868. 

At  this  Convention,  twenty-one  Departments  (States)  were  repre- 
sented by  186  delegates.  The  financial  statement  showed  receipts  of 
$352  and  disbursements  of  $1,637,  a  deficiency  of  $1,285.  An  as- 
sessment was  ordered  of  one  dollar  for  each  Post  in  the  organization 
and  the  report  of  the  following  year  showed  that  it  brought  in  $302. 
The  deficiency  was  made  up  then  by  General  J.  T.  Owen,  of  Phila- 
delphia. It  took  the  organization  three  years  to  repay  the  ad- 
vance.     Pesolutions  were  adopted  calling  on  Congress 

"  to  provide  some  regulation,  so  that  honorable  service  as  a  soldier  or  sailor  of 
the  countiy  may  constitute  a  qualification  for  appointment  to  civil  office,  and 
that  in  the  several  Departments  of  the  Government  a  definite  and  equitable 
number  from  this  class  of  citizens  be  chosen  from  the  list  of  applicants,  if  shown 
to  present  the  requisite  skill  and  fitness. " 

A  resolution  was  also  adopted  calling  upon  Congress  to 

"  forever  prevent  the  burial  in  any  of  the  national  cemeteries  of  any  person  other 
than  the  deceased  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  Republic  for  whom  they  were 
intended. " 

General  John  A.  Logan,  of  Illinois,  was  elected  Commander-in- 
Chief  for  the  ensuing  year  and  General  Joshua  T.  Owen,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Senior  Yice-Commander-in-Chief. 

On  May  5,  1869,  General  Logan  issued  an  eloquent  order  desig- 
nating May  30  for  decorating  the  graves  of  comrades  and  directing 
Department-Commanders  to  use  every  effort  to  make  the  order  effec- 
tive. The  National  Encampment  in  1869  was  held  in  Cincinnati. 
In  his  address  to  the  Convention^  General  Logan,  in  stating  the  ob- 
jects of  the  Order,  said  it 

"originated  in  a  desire  for  mutual  protection,  aid  and  education.  "We  never 
feared  that  the  toils  and  sufferings  of  our  soldiery  would  be  forgotten,  or  fail  to 
be  appreciated  by  the  mass  of  our  countrymen.  .  .  .  "We  desire,  further,  by 
this  organization,  to  commemorate  the  gallantry  and  sufferings  of  our  com- 
rades, give  aid  to  bereaved  families,  cultivate  fraternal  sympathy  among  our- 
selves, find  employment  for  the  idle,  and,  generally,  by  our  acts  and  precepts, 
to  give  the  world  a  practical  example  of  unselfish,  manly  co-operation. " 

The  resolutions  this  year  call  attention  to  the  general  neglect  to  fulfil 
the  promises  made  by  conventions^  etc. ,  to  give  preference  to  sol- 
di ers^  so  that  "  our  disabled  comrades  might  serve  both  the  country 
and  themselves  at  the  same  time,  and  be  enabled  to  earn  an  honest 
and  honorable  livelihood  "  and  "  respectfully  ask,  in  the  name  of  our 
crippled   comrades,    the   honorable   redemption   of    these   pledges." 
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General  Logan  was  reelected  Commander-in-Chief.  At  a  special 
meeting  of  the  National  Encampment  at  Booth's  Theatre,  New  York, 
October  27,  1869,  plans  were  considered  for  a  badge,  a  scheme  of  co- 
operative life  insurance  and  some  other  matters. 

The  annual  session  in  1870  was  held  in  Washington  on  May  11. 
Nineteen  Departments  were  represented  by  fifty-two  delegates.  Gen- 
eral Logan  made  one  of  his  usual  eloqiient  speeches  and  resolutions 
were  adopted  urging  on  the  States  the  propriety  of  establishing 
schools  for  orphans  of  soldiers  and  marines  who  were  killed  or  who 
died  in  consequence  of  wounds  received,  or  disease  contracted,  while 
in  the  service  of  the  United  States.  Congress  was  also  asked  to  con- 
sider the  propriety  of  donating  suitable  tracts  of  land  to  those  soldiers, 
sailors  and  marines  who  honorably  served  in  the  army  or  navy  of  the 
Nation  during  the  late  war.  The  cash  account  showed  a  balance  to 
the  good  of  nearly  nine  hundred  dollars,  but  there  were  still  owing  to 
members  for  advances  some  twenty -five  hundred  dollars.  General 
Logan  was  again  elected  Commander-in-Chief. 

In  1871,  the  annual  session  was  held  in  Boston,  on  May  10. 
Seventeen  Departments  were  represented  by  sixty-eight  delegates. 
General  Logan  said  in  his  address : — 

"We  have  assembled  here  to-day,  not  as  an  organization  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  and  fostering  selfish  ends  and  personal  aims,  but  as  the  survivors  of 
a  mighty,  but  glorious  and  successful  contest  in  behalf  of  liberty  and  union — not 
as  a  band  combined  for  the  purpose  of  planning  and  plotting  for  the  benefit  of 
a  few,  or  a  restricted  class,  but  in  behalf  of  personal  freedom,  true  independence 
and  national  honor. " 

The  resolutions  in  1871  were  a  mere  reproduction  of  those  of  the  year 
before :  no  financial  statement  seems  to  have  been  made  and  the  gen- 
eral depression  indicated  that  the  lofty  patriotism  of  General  Logan 
did  not  seem  to  contain  the  elements  necessary  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  Order.  In  this  year.  Dr.  Stephenson,  the  founder,  died,  and  we 
are  told  that  his  last  days  were  embittered  by  the  apparent  failure  of 
his  darling  project.  In  Illinois,  there  was  hardly  a  post  alive,  and 
in  neighboring  States  they  were  entirely  dead.  The  "  Grand  Army  " 
had  practically  disappeared  in  the  West  and,  while  Department  or- 
ganizations were  maintained  in  the  East,  even  there  Posts  had  dis- 
banded by  the  score. 

General  Ambrose  E.  Burnside,  of  Ehode  Island,  was  elected  Com- 
mander-in-Chief and  Louis  Wagner,  of  Pennsylvania,  Vice  Com- 
mander-in-Chief,  for  1872.     General  Wagner's  may  be  considered 
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the  first  appearance  in  tlie  Grand  Army  of  the  Eepublic  of  the  new 
school,  and  it  is  to  him  as  much  as  to  any  other  one  man  that  it  owes 
its  continued  existence.  The  founders  of  the  Order  were  a  mild, 
sentimental  set  of  physicians  and  clergymen  whose  ideas  were  bounded 
hy  a  kind  of  camp-meeting  horizon  and  under  whose  guidance  the 
little  army  would  soon  have  been  lost.  Men  like  Logan  and  Burn- 
side  were  found  to  lend  their  names  and  make  perfunctory  addresses, 
but  the  vital  spirit  did  not  seem  to  be  there.  Commanders-in-chief 
were  selected  for  their  names  and  the  following  succeeded:  Chas. 
Devens,  Jr.,  John  F.  Hartranft,  John  C.  Robinson  and  finally,  in 
1880,  a  Pennsylvania  Chaplain  named  William  Earnshaw.  All  of 
these  gentlemen  were  amiable,  well-meaning  persons,  but  they  had 
no  power.  Men  of  action  seemed  to  shun  the  "  Grand  Army" ;  a 
new  dispensation  was  needed.  This  was  preparing  in  the  ranks  of 
the  organization.  Men  like  Wagner,  Beath,  Rea,  Burdett,  Palmer 
and  Tanner  were  coming  up  behind,  bearing  the  banners  and  mar- 
shalling the  battalions  that  were  to  make  the  legislative  hosts  tremble 
in  their  intrenchments. 

Louis  Wagner  is  a  Hessian,  born  in  1838  in  a  little  village  on 
the  Lahn.  He  came  to  this  country  when  he  was  ten  years  old  and 
entered  the  army  in  1861.  He  was  mustered  into  service  as  First 
Lieutenant  of  D  Company,  88th  Pennsylvania  Infantry,  September  13, 
1861.  He  was  promoted  to  be  Captain  of  the  same  company  to  date 
May  1,  1862,  to  be  Lieutenant-Colonel,  February  24,  1863,  and  to 
be  Colonel,  March  3,  1863.  At  the  end  of  the  war,  he  was  bre vetted 
Brigadier-General.  A  strong,  hard  man,  used  to  giving  and  taking 
shrewd  knocks.  General  Wagner  is  the  timber  of  which  successful 
enterprises  are  made.  He  is  now  President  of  the  Third  National 
Bank  of  Philadelphia :  while  his  enemies  complain  of  his  bad  man- 
ners, his  friends  swear  by  him. 

While  the  ineffectual  Burn  side  was  spending  five  or  six  months 
of  his  incumbency  in  Europe,  Wagner  was  at  his  post,  doing  his 
work  in  such  a  way  that  the  Commander-in-Chief  was  forced  to  say 
of  him  in  his  next  annual  address  that  his  "  executive  ability  and 
high  integrity  enabled  him  to  do  even  more  for  the  good  of  the  order 
than  I  could  have  done. "  The  only  practical  thing  that  seems  to 
have  been  done  by  Burnside  was  an  order  to  his  staff  to  curtail  ex- 
penditure. His  idea  of-  the  soldier's  duty  was  expressed  in  the  fol- 
lowing words — '^  returned  to  your  homes,  yielding  cheerfully  all 
offices  and  emoluments,  asking  nothing  for  the  future  but  the  right  to 
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enter  upon  your  old  pursuits. "  Nevertheless,  a  businesslike  recom- 
mendation was  made  at  tliis  encampment  by  Comrade  Beatb,  con- 
templating an  increase  in  pensions. 

The  Order  was  represented  in  1873,  General  Burnside's  second 
term,  by  forty-eight  delegates  from  sixteen  Departments.  In  1874, 
fifteen  Departments  were  represented  by  fifty-one  delegates.  The 
Committee  on  Kesolutions  recommended  "  Congressional  action  for 
increased  pensions  to  wounded  and  disabled  soldiers  and  sailors." 
General  Devens  was  Commander-in-Chief.  In  1875,  there  were  four- 
teen Departments  and  seventy-eight  delegates.  This  was  General 
Devens's  second  term,  and  he  said,  "  The  recommendations  [for  in- 
crease of  pensions]  were  forwarded,  but  I  regret  that  I  cannot  report 
any  favorable  result. " 

In  1876,  under  General  Hartranft,  there  was  a  somewhat  better 
attendance,  one  hundred  delegates  being  present  at  the  annual  session. 
At  the  meeting  in  1877,  General  Hartranft's  second  year,  twelve 
Departments  were  represented  by  ninety-six  delegates ;  it  seemed  as 
if  the  Grand  Army  were  looking  for  a  leader.  The  Commander-in- 
Chief  in  his  address  said,  "  Our  organization  is  founded  upon  loyalty 
to  the  country.  It  is  intended  to  perpetuate  old  friendships,  to  re- 
vive old  memories,  and  for  the  mutual  support  and  assistance  of  old 
comrades. " 

The  first  term  of  General  John  C.  Eobinson  was  in  1878.  Eighty - 
five  delegates  were  present  from  fourteen  Departments.  General 
Robinson  said  in  his  address: — 

"  During  the  present  session  of  Congress  a  bill  has  been  introduced,  providing 
that  all  the  pensions  on  account  of  death  or  disability  from  service  in  the  Union 
Army,  that  have  been  or  may  hereafter  be  granted,  shall  begin  with  the  death  or 
discharge  of  the  soldier.  Struck  with  the  justness  of  this  measure,  I  imme- 
diately brought  it  to  the  attention  of  Department  Commanders,  hoping  that  action 
by  the  several  Department  Encampments  might  have  an  important  bearing  on 
its  success. " 

A  few  stirring  words  followed,  deriding  the  expense — "  as  though  the 
services  of  the  men  who  saved  the  Union  could  be  requited  by  a  few 
millions  of  dollars." 

At  the  meeting  for  his  second  term  in  1879,  General  Robinson 
noted  an  increase  in  the  attendance  of  five  Departments  and  twenty- 
nine  delegates.     He  said : — 

"  At  our  last  Encampment  I  called  your  attention  to  the  bill  then  pending  for 
the  payment  of  arrears  of  pensions.  It  has  since  become  a  law,  and  although  the 
disbursements  under  it  are  likely  to  be  much  greater  than  was  anticipated,  but 
few  persons  deny  the  justice  of  the  measure. " 
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In  1880,  under  the  leadership  of  Commander-in-Chief  Earnshaw,  the 
attendance  was  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  year.  A  resolution  wa& 
adopted  commending  a  bill  introduced  by  the  Hon.  J.  Warren  Keifer, 
giving  pensions  to  prisoners  of  war. 

In  1881,  General  Wagner  took  his  seat  as  Commander-in-Chief, 
and  the  new  era  began.  He  travelled  largely,  thus  setting  the  ex- 
ample to  subsequent  Commanders,  and  increased  the  strength  of  the 
Order  by  two  hundred  and  forty  Posts  and  more  than  fifteen  thousand 
members.  He  rearranged  and  consolidated  the  general  and  financial 
organization  and  breathed  the  spirit  of  life  into  the  dry  bones  of  the 
Grand  Army,  which  from  that  time  has  gone  on  prospering  and  ta 
prosper.  In  this  year,  on  the  motion  of  Paul  Brodie  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  a  committee  of  thirteen  was  appointed  "  to  inquire  into 
the  subject  of  pension  claims  and  to  report  their  recommendations  to 
the  Commander-in-Chief." 

The  next  year,  James  Tanner,  of  New  York,  reported  to  an  En- 
campment of  two  hundred  and  twenty-seven  delegates  from  twenty- 
six  Departments  that  the  recommendations  of  his  Committee  had 
resulted  in  an  increase  of  1210  additional  Government  clerks  for  pen- 
sion cases  at  an  added  expense  to  the  Government  of  $1,742,430,  and 
recommended  the  appointment  of  a  standing  committee  of  five  to  have 
charge  of  pension  matters  and  to  "  be  authorized  to  speak  in  the  name 
of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Eepublic. "  This  was  accordingly  done, 
and  George  S.  Merrill,  Louis  Wagner,  James  Tanner,  Paul  Brodie 
and  Dr.  Azel  Ames,  Jr.,  were  appointed  the  Committee.  With  in- 
creased pensions  in  the  air,  the  year  1883  showed  an  addition  of  three 
Departments  and  twenty-two  delegates,  and  Dr.  Ames  "  presented  a 
very  thorough  and  interesting  report  upon  pensions."  His  report  was 
very  highly  approved  by  the  Committee  to  which  it  was  referred  and 
which  recommended  that  its  provisions  be  carried  out,  and  the  Stand- 
ing Committee  on  Pensions  reported  that  "  his  recommendations  are  so 
in  accord  with  the  convictions  of  the  Committee  on  Pensions,  that 
they  find  it  unnecessary  to  elaborate  points  which  they  might  other- 
wise express  themselves  upon. " 

In  1884,  thirty-two  Departments  were  present  with  362  delegates. 
A  large  part  of  the  address  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  and  of  the 
general  proceedings  was  taken  up  with  the  consideration  of  the  pen- 
sion question.  It  appeared  that  the  operations  of  the  Standing  Com- 
mittee had  been  interfered  with  by  some  independent  suggestions  of 
Posts,  and  the  following  resolution  was  adopted — 
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"That  all  petitions,  resolutions  and  memorials  by  Posts,  in  regard  to  pension 
legislation,  be  required  to  be  forwarded  to  National  Head  Quarters,  through  the 
Department  Head  Quarters,  and  that  Posts  be  forbidden  to  make  separate  and 
independent  applications  to  Congress,  for  legislation  on  the  subject  of  pensions. " 

This,  in  connection  with  the  resolution  of  1882,  gave  the  Committee 
in  charge  perfect  control  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  as  far 
as  pension  matters  are  concerned. 

Since  1884,  the  growth  of  the  organization  has  been  rapid  and 
flattering  to  its  leaders. 

The  curious  student  will  note  an  instructive  change  in  the  tone  of 
the  resolutions  that  seem  to  slip  out  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  meet- 
ings; e.g.,  in  1886,  one  appears — "  And  we  demand  the  rigid  enforce- 
ment of  Section  1754,  Eevised  Statutes,  and  an  amendment  thereto, 
so  as  to  give  preference  to  all  honorably  discharged  soldiers  and  sailors 
who  are  now  physically  disabled,  whether  discharged  for  disability 
or  not,  provided  that  such  soldiers  or  sailors  be  found  competent. " 
This  stands  out  in  striking  contrast  to  the  respectful  request  to  "  those 
in  authority  to  bestow  upon  needy  soldiers  and  sailors  such  positions 
of  honor  and  profit  as  they  may  be  competent  to  fill. "  But  twenty 
years  had  intervened ! 

In  this  year,  1886,  the  Encampment,  with  businesslike  direct- 
ness, called  for  legislation  that  would  provide  pensions  for  the  aged, 
the  poor  and  the  disabled — for  everybody  but  the  absolutely  well  and 
rich,  and  adopted  the  following — 

"  It  is  alike  wise  and  for  the  best  interests  of  the  veterans  to  pursue  the  course 
marked  out  by  previous  National  Encampments,  and  that  the  Grand  Army  shall 
continue  to  demand  of  Congress  the  prompt  passage  of  the  measures  heretofore 
endorsed  by  this  Encampment  in  favor  of  the  aged,  the  poor,  and  needy  veterans, 
and  that  until  this  is  accomplished,  the  rich  and  well  can  afford  to  wait  before 
demanding  pensions  for  themselves. " 

The  world  is  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  progress  made  by  the  pen- 
sion business  under  Grand  Army  stimulation  since  1886.  The  pro- 
ceedings of  the  National  Encampments  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Eepublic  are  but  dreary  repetitions  of  proposals  of  increase  and  com- 
plication. No  resolution  has  been  permitted  to  see  the  light,  ex- 
cept by  permission  of  the  Committee  on  Eesolutions,  a  majority  of 
which  has  always  been  made  up  of  pension  agents. 

Some  instruction  may,  however,  be  found  in  a  few  passages  from 
the  official  report  of  the  session  of  1892.  This  was  held  in  Wash- 
ington,  D.  C,  on  September  21  and  22.     The  Commander-in-Chief 
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was  Jolin  Palmer.  Forty-five  Departments  were  present  with.  877 
delegates.     Commander-in-Cliief  Palmer  said — 

"  The  passage  of  the  disability  bill  of  June  27,  1890,  was  so  munificent  in  its 
scope — requiring  only  the  certificate  of  a  physician  and  the  examination  by  a 
pension  board — no  additional  legislation  was  sought  by  the  last  National  En- 
campment. " 

The  report  of  the  Adjutant  General  showed  a  membership  of  407,781, 
an  increase  since  the  instalment  of  General  Wagner  in  1881,  of  321,- 
925 !     The  Committee  on  Pensions  reported  that  it  had 

"  promptly  notified  the  pension  committees  of  Congress  that  it  was  ready  at 
any  time  to  confer  with  them  on  the  subject  of  pensions.  The  Senate  Committee 
replied  that  there  would  be  no  occasion  for  a  conference  this  session.  The  House 
Committee,  however,  unanimously  voted  to  give  the  Pension  Committee  of  the 
G.  A.  R.  a  hearing  whenever  requested." 

The  Committee  also  reported  that  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions 

"  explained  the  workings  of  his  oflice  to  the  Chairman,  and  it  appears  that  all  is 
being  done  that  can  reasonably  be  expected.  .  .  .  The  Committee  have  atten- 
tively watched  all  proceedings  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  pensions,  and  have 
been  ready  to  take  action  should  occasion  require. " 

A  letter  was  received  from  the  "Woman's  Eelief  Corps  containing 
the  following  :— 

"  Near  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie,  at  Madison,  Ohio,  we  have  a  Home,  which  is 
indeed  '  Sweet  Home, '  where  the  dear  old  mothers  of  the  war  may  spend  their 
last  days  in  quiet  rest.  We  have  great  reason  to  rejoice  that  the  Army  Nurse 
Pension  Bill,  so  long  contested,  has  finally  passed  both  Houses  of  Congress, 
received  the  signature  of  President  Harrison,  and  is  nov/  a  law. " 

Comrade  James  Tanner,  of  New  York,  rising  to  a  question  of  privi- 
lege, said — 

"  There  was  a  criticism  made  yesterday  upon  the  silence  along  the  line.  I 
never  felt  as  quiet  during  a  Grand  Army  procession  in  my  life  as  I  did  yester- 
day, but  there  is  an  enthusiasm  of  absolute  silence,  and  I  fancy  that  tens  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  felt  as  I  did,  that  yesterday  was  the  apotheosis  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.  We  were  seeing  what  the  century  had  never  seen 
before  and  what  the  century  to  come  will  not  witness,  the  mighty  moving 
veteran  ranks,  men  who  had  borne  on  their  shoulders  the  salvation  of  the 
Republic,  the  hopes  of  the  liberty-loving  people  the  world  over,  and  the  compre- 
hension of  that  great  fact  silenced  all  voices  ;  but,  great  God,  how  full  the  hearts 
were  yesterday. " 

The  report  of  the  Surgeon -General  gives  the  number  of  pensioners 
on  the  roll  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  and  recounts  some  of  the  ap- 
propriations.    It  continues — 

"  These  appropriations  all  seem  large,  but  they  should  be  thought  of  in  refer- 
ence to  the  grand  moving  cause  calling  them  into  being — the  preservation  of  the 
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government  from  overthrow — and  who  can  place  too  high  an  estimate  on  that 
achievement?  It  is  absolutely  beyond  any  money  consideration.  In  this  con- 
nection the  fiscal  resources  of  the  nation  may  be  mentioned, " 

Then  follows  a  statement,  showing  tlie  amount  of  gold  and  silver 
coins  and  certificates,  United  States  notes  and  National  bank-notes  in 
circulation  on  August  1,  1892,  to  be  $2,211,931,249.  The  report 
adds — 

"  This  statement  is  from  the  Treasury  report  of  August,  1893,  and  I  accompany 
it  with  an  extract  from  Census  Bulletin,  issued  by  the  Superintendent  of  Census, 
the  ablest,  most  painstaking  and  comprehensive  statist  of  to-day.  From  the 
summary  it  will  be  seen  that  the  assessed  value  of  all  property,  excluding  rail- 
road property  except  in  the  States  named,  has  increased  from  $10,903,993,543, 
in  1880,  to  $24, 651, 585, 465  in  1390,  an  increase  during  the  decade  of  $7, 748, 591, 933, 
or  45.84  per  cent.  Should  it  be  found  upon  the  completion  of  the  inquiry  in 
relation  to  the  true  value  of  all  property  in  the  United  States  that  the  same  rela- 
tion exists  in  1890  between  the  assessed  valuation  and  true  valuation,  as  existed 
in  1880,  the  absolute  wealth  of  the  United  States,  according  to  the  eleventh 
census,  may  be  estimated  at  $63,648,000,000  or  more  than  $1000  per  capita,  as 
against  $514  per  capita  in  1860,  $780  per  capita  in  1870,  and  $870j}er  capita  in 
1880." 

The  Surgeon  General  continues  patriotically — 

"  The  fiscal  resources  of  the  government  of  the  United  States  are  greater  than 
those  of  any  other  known  ancient  or  modern  government.  They  can  be  more 
readily  converted  into  available  assets  than  those  of  any  known  government,  and 
with  less  disturbance  and  friction  than  in  any  government.  The  people  of  the 
United  States  are  justly  ju'oud  of  their  institutions  and  will  always  promptly 
respond  favorably  to  any  just  demand  on  their  resources  to  maintain  the  honor 
or  integrity  of  the  government.  Tliose  who  charge  bankruptcy  of  the  treasury, 
or  beggary  of  the  people,  are  false  prophets,  and  all  their  idle  declamation  will 
return  to  plague  the  inventors. 

"  '  Facts  are  dainty  chiels,  that  do  na  ding, 
Nor  wi'nabe  disputet. ' 

"  All  the  gold  and  silver  hidden  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  all  its  material 
wealth,  is  held  subject  to  a  prior  claim  by  the  government  to  pay  its  just  debts, 
and  none  arc  more  sacred  than  that  due  to  the  soldier. " 

This  interesting  document  concludes  with  the  inquiry 

"  if  in  all  this  broad  land  there  can  be  found — 

"  '  One  man  with  soul  so  dead, 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said 
This  is  my  own,  my  native  land? ' " 

The  report  was  naturally  adopted  and  the  encampment  politely  con- 
gratulated by  the  Committee  to  which  it  was  referred  "  on  the  in- 
creased efficiency  of  this  branch  of  our  organization. " 

The  next  annual  session  of  the  order  will  be  held  at  Indianapolis, 
on  September  5,  1893.  Charles  McK.  Leoser. 
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REVOLT. 

The  subjoined  report,  adopted  at  a  meeting  of  Noah  L.  Farnham 
Post  on  June  14,  1893,  contains  the  text  of  the  official  documents  in 
the  controversy  between  the  Post  and  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Repub- 
lic. It  recites  succinctly  the  whole  history  of  that  controversy, 
demonstrating  that  the  Post's  withdrawal  from  the  Grand  Army  was 
dictated  absolutely  by  its  refusal  to  surrender,  under  unauthorized 
coercion,  its  right  to  free  speech  in  condemnation  of  pension  abuses, 
and  that  an  irrelevant  technicality  has  been  sedulously  employed  to 
obscure  the  true  issue  before  the  public.     The  report  is  as  follows : — 

New  York,  June  14,  1893. 
To  THE  Members  of  Noah  L.  Farnham  Independent  Veterans,  No.  1. 

Gentlemen, — We  the  undersigned  committee,  to  wliich  was  referred  the 
question  of  the  most  advisable  action  to  be  taken  by  this  organization  regarding 
the  annuhuent  of  the  Charter  of  Noah  L.  Farnham  Post,  No.  458,  Dept.  of 
N.  Y.  G.  A.  R. ,  respectfully  submit  the  following  report : — 

On  the  8th  of  March,  1893,  Noah  L.  Farnham  Post  adopted  a  set  of  resolutions 
setting  forth  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Post  pensions  should  not  be  paid  by  the 
United  States  to  persons  whose  disabilities  were  not  incurred  in  the  service  of  the 
country  nor  to  persons  in  comfortable  circumstances  who  do  not  need  a  pension. 

The  resolutions  also  stated  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  Post  that  persons  who 
take  pensions  that  they  do  not  need  or  that  they  ha vp  not  fairly  earned  are  guilty 
of  conduct  calculated  to  injure  old  soldiers  who  take  the  higher  ground. 

It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  nothing  in  these  resolutions  that  can  in  any 
way  militate  against  the  interest  of  any  old  soldier  who  did  his  duty  to  his  coun- 
try during  his  period  of  service  and  your  committee  take  the  liberty  of  saying 
that  one  of  the  main  objects  in  moving  the  resolutions  was  so  to  diminish  the 
number  of  fraudulent  and  improper  claimants  upon  the  bounty  of  the  tax-payers 
of  the  Nation  as  to  enable  Congress  to  make  better  provision  for  really  deserving 
veterans. 

It  seemed  evident  that  there  was  growing  in  the  Country  a  feeling  that  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  was  rapidly  falling  under  the  control  of  a  set  of 
men  who  were  using  it  as  a  tool  to  enable  them,  under  the  guise  of  patriots,  to 
prey  upon  the  Treasury.  Whether  that  feeling  was  just  or  not,  no  one  could 
doubt  that  it  existed,  and  as  the  Post  felt  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
members  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  were  not  willing  to  have  their  fel- 
low citizens  think  that  they  belonged  to  the  Order  merely  for  the  purpose  of  get- 
ting pensions  for  themselves  or  earning  commissions  by  getting  pensions  for 
others,  it  determined  to  make  the  assertion  for  itself  that  there  was  one  Post  in 
the  organization  concerning  which  the  public  suspicion  was  not  well  founded* 
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And  with  the  desire  to  have  the  Order  placed  in  the  right  light  before  the  Coun- 
try, it  urged  all  Posts  in  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  to  take  the  same 
action,  so  that  the  reproach  might  be  taken  away  from  it  that  it  is  a  charity- 
seeking  organization  and  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  claim-agents.  There  was 
nothing  very  dreadful  in  this.  Nothing  that  had  been  said  or  done  could  pos- 
sibly injure  any  old  soldier  who  had  done  his  duty  in  the  service,  whether  he 
was  drawing  a  pension  or  not. 

But  the  action  of  the  Post,  while  it  received  the  warmest  commendation 
from  a  very  large  number  of  the  most  intelligent  and  respectable  members  of  the 
Order  and  other  old  soldiers,  seemed  to  cause  the  wildest  terror  and  excitement 
among  certain  Posts  and  individuals,  so  that  their  conduct  impressed  the  officers 
of  our  Post  with  the  idea  that  our  course  was  in  some  way  inimical  to  the  pecun- 
iary interests  of  our  ferocious  critics.  Their  letters  and  remarks  were  not 
couched  in  terms  such  as  are  used  by  men  arguing  for  a  principle.  They  were 
the  wild  outcries  and  denunciations  of  hungry  schemers  fighting  for  bread  and 
butter.  The  Post  used  its  best  efforts  to  explain  the  situation  to  them  and  to 
show  them  that  its  only  object  was  to  protect  the  Treasury  from  thievish  plots 
axid  the  fair  fame  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  from  the  reproaches  that 
were  heaped  upon  it,  but  its  kindly  efforts  were  not  well  received  ;  the  position 
remained  unchanged  until  April  7th,  when  the  following  communication  was 
received  by  your  Commander : — 

Assistant  Adjutant  General's  Office,  Department  of  New  York,  | 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  j 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  April  7th,  1893. 
John  J.  Finn,  Commander  "  Noah  L.  Farnham  "  Post  458  G.  A.  R.  Dept.  of  New  York. 

Commander,— The  accompanying  resolutions  purporting  to  have  been  adopted  at  a  regular 
meeting  of  your  Post  held  March  8th,  1893,  having  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Depart- 
ment Commander  by  the  receipt  of  many  protests  from  Posts  in  this  and  other  Departments. 

I  am  directed  by  the  Commander  to  inform  you,  that  you,  and  your  Post  are  in  contempt  of  the 
laws  of  the  order. 

1— By  sending  a  series  of  resolutions  direct  to  Posts  without  the  approval  of  the  Department 
Commander  and  National  Headquarters,  as  required  by  action  of  the  18th  National  Encampment 
held  at  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  July  25th,  1884. 

2— By  criticizing  the  legislative  power  of  the  country  in  passing  laws  which  stand  in  the  statutes 
of  the  United  States  and  should  be  respected  until  repealed. 

3 — In  condeming  (sic)  the  sworn  officers  of  the  Goverment  Csic)  whose  duty  it  is  to  execute 
these  laws. 

4 — The  Post  Commander  is  in  violation  of  his  oath  of  office  wherein,  when  installed,  he  promised 
to  obey  the  "  Lawful  orders  of  his  superior  officers,"  and 

5— In  requesting  all  Posts  throughout  the  country  to  pass  similar  resolutions. 

The  Department  Commander  directs  me  to  notify  you,  that  unless  action  is  taken  at  the  next 
regular  meeting  of  Noah  L.  Farnham  Post  rescinding  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  Post  March  8th, 
1893,  and  the  same  publicity  given  to  the  act  of  rescinding  as  was  given  to  the  original  resolutions, 
and  as  your  Post  holds  their  next  regular  meeting  on  Wednesday  evening,  April  12th,  a  definite  an- 
swer regarding  their  action  in  this  matter  at  such  meeting,  must  reach  these  Headquarters  on 
Friday,  April  14th.  If  it  does  not,  he  will  be  compelled  by  the  duty  he  owes  to  the  order,  to  proceed 
against  you  and  Noah  L.  Farnham  Post  No.  458  G.  A.  R.,  Dept.  of  New  York  as  provided  in  Chapter 
5,  Article  I.,  Section  4,  Rules  and  Regulations. 

I  am  Sir,  etc., 

P.  J.  O'Connor,  Asst.  Adjt.  Genl. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  communication  demanded  the  immediate  and 
absolute  rescinding  of  the  resolutions  of  March  8th  and  the  publication  of  the 
rescinding  without  reference  to  National  Head  Quarters,  which  proceeding  would 
have  been  in  violation  of  the  very  resolution  of  the  National  Encampment  under 
which  the  Post  was  called  to  account.  This  fact,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
various  lapses  in  orthography  and  syntax  in  the  letter  of  the  Assistant  Adjutant 
General,  compelled  the  conclusion  that  his  letter  was  written  under  the  influence 
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of  excitement  and  that  he  did  not  mean  exactly  what  he  said.     The  following 
reply  was  accordingly  returned  : — 

Headquarters  Noah  L.  Farnham  Post,  Dept.  N.  Y.  G.  A.  R. 

April  12th,  1893. 
Mr.  p.  J.  O'Connor,  Asst,  Adjt.  Genl.  Dept.  N.  Y.  G.  A.  R. 

Sir,— I  am  in  due  receipt  of  your  communication  of  the  7th  inst.  in  which  you  say  that  you  are 
directed  by  the  Commander  to  inform  me  that  I  and  my  Post  are  in  contempt  of  the  by-laws  of  the 
Order  and  that  if  we  do  not  rescind  the  resolutions  passed  by  us  on  the  8th  of  March,  the  Com- 
mander will  be  compelled  to  proceed  against  us,  etc. 

In  reply  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Post  that  if  it  is  the  desire 
of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  to  pay  pensions  to  people  who  have  not  incurred  their  disabil- 
ities in  the  service  of  the  country  and  to  those  who  do  not  need  them,  then  this  Post  does  not  desire 
to  remain  in  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic. 

If  no  reply  is  received  fi'om  you  before  next  Wednesday  morning,  we  shall  conclude  that  our 
suspicions  are  correct  and  declare  our  connection  with  the  Order  ended,  under  the  Provisions  of 
Section  2,  Article  I.,  Chapter  II.,  of  the  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic. 

John  J.  Finn,  Comdr. 

In  reply  a  letter  was  received  enclosing  the  following  special  order.  It  is 
proper  to  state  that  this  letter  from  the  Adjutant  General  was  registered  and 
stamped  for  immediate  delivery  : — 

Assistant  Adjutant  General's  Office,  Department  of  New  York,  | 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  f 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  April  13,  18S3. 
Special  Order  No.  15. 

Noah  L.  Farnham  Post  No.  458,  Department  of  New  York,  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  having 
on  the  8th  day  of  March  1893  passed  a  series  of  resolutions  criticising  the  pension  laws  now  in  the 
statues  (.s/c)  of  the  United  States,  and  having  caused  the  same  to  be  promulgated  throughout  this 
department  in  violation  of  the  following  resolution  adopted  on  July  25,  1884,  by  the  National  En- 
campment held  at  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

"Resolved,  That  all  petitions,  resolutions,  and  memorials  by  Posts  in  regard  to  pension  legisla- 
tion be  required  to  be  forwarded  to  National  Headquarters  through  Department  Headquarters,  and 
that  Posts  be  forbidden  to  make  seperate  (s/c)  and  independent  applications  to  Congress  for  legis- 
lation upon  the  subject  of  pensions." 

N  ow  therefore  by  virtue  of  the  power  vested  in  me  as  Department  Commander  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  New  York,  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  I  hereby  declare  said  Noah  L.  Farnham  Post 
No.  458  Department  of  New  York  Gi'and  Army  of  the  Republic  its  officers  and  members  to  be  in 
contempt  of  the  laws  of  the  order. 

Noah  L.  Farnham  Post  No.  458  Department  of  New  York  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  is  here- 
by suspended  from  all  rights  and  privileges  of  the  order  pending  the  action  of  the  Council  of  Ad- 
ministration at  its  next  meeting,  and  due  notice  is  hereby  given  to  Noah  L.  Farnham  Post  No.  458 
Department  of  New  York  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  that  the  Council  of  Administration  of  this 
Department,  will  meet  at  these  Headquarters  on  Thursday  April  20th  1893  at  12  o'clock  noon,  at 
which  time  said  Noah  L.  Farnham  Post  No.  458  Department  of  New  York  Grand  Army  of  the  Re- 
public will  be  given  an  oppertunity  (s/c)  to  purge  itself  of  the  offence  above  noted  and  show  cause 
why  the  Charter  of  said  Noah  L.  Farnham  Post  No.  458  Department  of  New  York  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic  should  not  be  annulled. 
Official,  By  order 

P.  J.  O'Connor,  Asst.  Adjt.  Genl.  Joseph  P.  Cleary,  Department  Commander. 

To  John  J.  Finn,  Commander  Noah  L.  Farnham  Post  No.  458,  Dept.  of  N.  Y.  G.  A.  R. 

This  Special  Order  No.  15,  as  will  be  noticed,  confined  the  charges  against 
Noah  L.  Farnham  Post  to  passing  resolutions  criticising  the  pension  laws  and 
causing  the  same  to  be  promulgated  throughout  the  Department.  But  as  it  was 
supposed  that  the  intention  of  the  Department  was  to  compel  the  Post  to  rescind 
its  resolutions  of  March  8th  as  directed  by  the  Assistant  Adjutant  General  in 
his  letter  of  April  7,  no  attention  was  paid  to  this  order.  A  few  days  after- 
wards the  following  letter  was  received  : — 
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Headquarters  of  the  Department  of  New  York,  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic, 

Albany,  New  York,  April  22d,  1893, 
Special  Order,  No.  18. 

On  the  seventh  day  of  April,  1893,  the  Department  Commander  called  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
mander of  Noah  L.  Farnham  Post,  No.  458,  of  the  Department  of  New  York,  Grand  Army  of  the  Re- 
public, to  the  fact  that  that  Post,  by  transmitting  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Sen- 
ators in  Congress  from  the  State  of  New  York,  to  the  Representatives  in  Congress  from  the  city  of 
New  York,  and  to  many  Posts  of  the  Giaud  Army  a  series  of  resolutions  that  it  had  adopted  on  the 
subject  of  Pensions  to  veterans  of  the  \v;.r  for  the  Union,  had  violated  the  law  of  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic,  as  formulated  in  a  Resolution  of  the  National  Encampment,  held  at  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota,  on  the  25th  day  of  July,  1884.  With  a  view  to  the  enforcement  of  that  law,  the  Depart- 
ment Commander  informed  the  Commander  of  said  Farnham  Post,  that  said  Post  must,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  its  power,  undo  its  action,  and  that,  in  the  event  of  its  refusal  or  neglect  to  recall  its  missives, 
proceedings  against  the  Post  would  be  taken  under  section  4,  Article  One,  Chapter  Five,  of  the  Rules 
and  Regulations. 

In  answer  to  that  communication  the  Commander  and  the  Adjutant  of  said  Farnham  Post,  in 
an  official  letter  to  the  Department  Commander,  dated  April  12th,  and  mailed  April  13th,  1893,  used 
the  following  language  :  "In  reply,  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Post 
that  if  it  is  the  desire  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  to  pay  pensions  to  people  who  have  not 
incurred  their  disabilities  in  the  service  of  the  country,  and  to  those  who  do  not  need  them,  then  this 
Post  does  not  desire  to  remain  in  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.  If  no  reply  is  received  from  you 
before  Wednesday  morning  we  shall  conclude  that  our  suspicions  are  correct,  and  declare  our  con- 
nection with  the  Order  ended  under  the  provisions  of  Sec.  2,  Article  One,  Chapter  Two,  of  the  Rules 
and  Regulations  of  the  Grand  Army." 

On  receiving  that  letter,  which  is  both  a  defiance  and  a  threat,  the  Department  Commander,  on 
the  15th  day  of  April  1893,  issued  his  Special  Order,  No.  15,  in  which  is  set  out  the  Resolution  of  the 
National  Encampment  of  July  25th,  1884,  to  which  reference  was  made  in  the  letter  of  April  7th. 
That  Resolution  is  in  the  words  following :  "Resolved,  that  all  petitions,  resolutions,  and  memorials 
by  Posts  in  regard  to  Pensions  legislation  be  required  to  be  forwarded  to  National  Headquarters 
through  Department  Headquarters,  and  that  Posts  be  forbidden  to  make  a  separate  and  indepen- 
dent application  to  Congress  for  legislation  upon  the  subject  of  Pensions." 

Because  of  the  contumacious  character  of  the  letter  of  said  Post,  dated  April  12th,  1893,  and  of 
the  persistency  of  said  Post  in  its  disregard  of  the  law  of  the  Order,  the  Department  Commander 
declared,  by  his  said  order,  that  said  Noah  L.  Farnham  Post,  No.  458,  Department  of  New  York, 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  its  officers  and  members,  to  be  in  contempt  of  the  Laws  of  the  Order. 
And  it  was  further  ordered  by  the  Department  Commander  that  said  Post  should  be  suspended 
from  all  its  rights  and  privileges  pending  the  action  of  the  Council  of  Administration  at  its  next  meet- 
ing thereafter,  and  that  said  Post  should  show  cause  before  the  Department  Commander  and  the 
Council  of  Administration,  at  the  Headquarters  of  the  Department,  in  the  Capitol,  in  the  City  of 
Albany,  at  12  o'clock,  Noon,  of  the  20th  day  of  April,  1893,  why  the  charter  of  said  Post  should  not 
be  annulled;  the  meeting  of  said  Council  of  Administration  at  the  time  and  place  last  mentioned 
being  the  meeting  next  following  the  issuing  of  said  Special  Order,  No.  15;  and  said  Post  was,  by  said 
Order,  also  required  to  appear  at  the  time  and  place  last  aforesaid  and  purge  itself  of  the  offence 
whereof  it  was  by  said  order  accused. 

On  the  20th  day  of  April,  1893,  at  the  hour  of  Noon,  at  the  Headquarters  of  the  Department,  in 
the  Capitol  in  the  city  of  Albany,  the  Council  of  Administration  duly  convened,  the  Department 
Commander  being  present,  and  in  command,  but  no  one  appeared  on  behalf  of  said  Post;  and  the 
resolutions  that  were  on  the  8tli  day  of  March,  1893,  by  said  Post  adopted,  and  by  it  transmitted  to 
the  President  and  to  the  certain  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress  and  the  several  Posts  of 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  being  produced  before  said  council  together  with  the  letter  of  said 
Post,  dated  April  12th,  1893,  and  the  letter  of  the  Department  Commander,  dated  April  7th,  1893,  and 
Special  Order,  No.  15,  as  well  as  divers  letters  from  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic  and  the  Commanders  of  many  Posts  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  and  all  and 
singular  the  premises  being  considered;  the  Council  of  Administration  advised  the  Department 
Commander  that  said  Noah  L.  Farnham  Post,  No.  458,  should  be  suspended  from  all  its  rights  and 
privileges  as  a  Post  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  and  consented  to  such  suspension;  and 
Special  Order,  No.  15,  was  in  all  things  approved,  and  the  provision  thereof  suspending  said  Post 
was  especially  confirmed. 

Wheref oi-e,  the  Department  Commander  hereby  suspends,  and  declares  suspended  until  further 
orders,  the  said  Noah  L.  Farnham  Post,  No.  458,  Department  of  New  York,  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic,  from  all  its  rights  and  privileges  as  a  Post  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  and  forbids 
the  said  Post  and  the  officers  and  members  thereof  from  acting  as  a  Post  in  any  matter  whatever 
save  as  hereinafter  specially  permitted. 

With  a  hope  that  suspension  may  be  sufficient  to  recall  said  Post  to  its  duty,  the  Council  of  Ad- 
ministration has  advised  the  Department  Commander  not  to  proceed  to  cause  the  charter  of  said 
Post  to  be  annulled  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Administration,  which  will  be  held  at  the 
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call  of  the  Department  Commander,  and  the  proceedings  for  the  annulment  of  the  charter  of  said 
Post  will  stand  over  to  the  time  last  mentioned;  and  said  Post  is  required  at  said  time  on  being  duly 
notified,  to  show  cause,  if  any  there  be,  why  said  chai'ter  should  not  be  annulled ;  and  said  Post  is  at 
liberty  then  and  there  to  purge  itself  of  the  offence  of  violating  the  law  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic,  and  of  setting  that  Law,  and  the  lawful  authority  of  the  Department  Commander,  at  de- 
fiance. The  said  Post  is  permitted  to  meet,  and  take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  and  proper 
for  it  to  prepare  a  defence  to  be  presented  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Administration,  but 
not  for  any  other  purpose.  If  the  said  Post  should  desire  to  recall  the  missives  it  has  sent  on  the 
subject  of  Pensions  to  the  President,  and  to  the  Senators  and  Representatives  iu  Congress,  and  the 
several  Posts  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Repubhc,  leave  for  that  purpose  may  be  applied  for  to 
the  Department  Commander. 
Official  By  order 

P.  J.  O'Connor,  Asst.  Adjt.  G«nl.  Joseph  P.  Cleary,  Department  Commander. 

To  John  J.  Finn,  Commander  Noah  L,  Farnham  Post  458  Dept.  of  N.  Y.  G.  A.  R. 

After  this  special  order  No.  18  had  been  received  and  before  any  reply  to  it 
was  sent,  a  meeting  of  the  Post  was  held  on  the  26th  of  April  at  which  a  com- 
mittee from  the  Council  of  Administration  of  the  Department  appeared  and 
urged  the  Post  to  appoint  a  committee  to  reconsider  its  action.  After  a  long 
and  careful  debate,  the  Post  ordered  the  following  letter  to  be  sent : — 

Headquarters  Noah  L.  Farnham  Post,  Dept,  of  New  York,  G.  A.  R. 

April  26th,  1893. 
Joseph  P.  Cleaby,  Esq.,  Commander  Dept.  N.  Y.  G.  A.  R. 

Sir,— In  accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  your  Committee,  comrades  Van  Hoesen  and  Atkin- 
son, I  have  the  honor  to  enclose  a  copy  of  the  resolutions  passed  by  this  Post  on  the  8th  ulto. 

At  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  these  resolutions  I  was  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  reso- 
lution which  in  your  letter  of  the  13th  inst.,  you  state  was  adopted  by  the  National  Encampment 
on  the  twenty-fifth  of  July,  1884,  but  I  assure  you  that  this  Post  had  no  intention  of  concealing  its 
action  from  you  or  from  any  one.  I  therefore  take  great  pleasure  in  forwarding  to  you,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  terms  of  the  Minneapolis  resolution  of  1884,  a  copy  of  our  resolutions. 

I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  Post  on  the  9th  of  October,  1889,  passed  a  set  of 
resolutions  practically  identical  with  those  passed  on  the  8th  ulto.  and  that  they  were  spread 
broadcast  over  the  country  at  that  time  without  receiving  any  attention  from  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic  as  an  organization. 

Our  resolutions  of  1889,  in  common  with  those  of  March  8,  ulto.,  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
owing  to  the  enormous  number  of  names  that  have  been  fraudulently  placed  upon  the  pension  roll, 
the  country  is  beginning  to  look  askance  upon  the  whole  system  and  that  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic  is  beginning  to  fall  into  disrepute  owing  to  the  opinion  generally  entertained,  and  growing 
stronger  every  day,  that  it  is  in  danger  of  becoming  a  mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  pension-agents. 
We  thought  that  it  was  time  for  some  one  to  get  up  and  say  that  there  were  some  members  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  who  were  not  iu  it  for  revenue  only.  There  could  hardly  be  a  stronger 
demonstration  that  our  views  were  correct  than  the  very  resolution  of  1884,  to  which  you  refer  us. 
What  harm  can  the  public  expression  of  the  views  of  old  soldiers  in  regard  to  pensions  do  anybody 
but  the  claim-agents? 

In  addition  to  our  desire  to  have  the  fraudulent  claimants  taken  off  the  rolls,  we  also  state  that 
we  are  opposed  to  paying  pensions  to  people  who  do  not  need  them,  who  are  otherwise  in  comfort- 
able circumstances,  and  to  very  young  widows  who  marry  very  old  veterans  for  their  pensions.  We 
leave  the  details  to  be  arranged  by  Congress. 

In  forwarding  this  copy  of  our  resolutions  to  you,  we  urge  you  to  send  a  copy  to  each  Post  in 
this  Department,  asking  the  following  questions: 

I.  What  is  your  opinion  in  regard  to  paying  pensions  to  people  whose  disabilities  were  not  in- 
curred in  the  service  of  the  country? 

II.  What  is  your  opinion  in  regard  to  paying  pensions  to  people  in  comfortable  circxmastances 
who  do  not  need  the  pensions  for  their  support  ? 

III.  What  is  your  opinion  in  regard  to  paying  pensions  to  women  who  have  married  veterans 
over  sixty  years  of  age? 

An  answer  to  these  three  questions  would  be  of  great  service  in  assisting  Congress  and  the  peo- 
ple to  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  attitude  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  towards  this  interest- 
ing question. 

I  should  also  be  very  glad  to  have  the  opinion  of  the  Department  in  the  matter  and  I  enclose  a 
duplicate  copy  for  transmittal  to  National  Headquarters  with  the  earnest  request  that  a  copy  of  our 
resolutions  and  of  this  letter  may  be  sent  to  every  Post  in  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.    I  am 
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firmly  convinced  that  the  good  men  do  not  approve  of  paying  pensions  to  frauds,  to  bondholders, 
or  to  giddy  young  widows  who  can  take  care  or  themselves. 

I  am,  Sir,  etc., 

John  J.  Finn,  Commander. 

On  the  4th  of  May,   the  following  special  order  was  received  : — 

Assistant  Adjutant  General's  Office,  Department  of  New  York,  I 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  f 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  May  3rd,  1893, 
Special  Order,  No.  25. 

Commander  John  J.  Finn  of  Noah  L.  Farnham  Post  No.  458  Department  of  New  York  Grand 
Army  of  the  Repubhc,  is  hereby  given  authority  to  call  a  meeting  of  said  Post  on  the  evening  of 
Wednesday,  May  10th  1893  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  representatives  to  appear  before  the 
Department  Council  of  Administration,  at  a  meeting  of  the  said  Council  to  be  convened  at  these 
Headquarters  on  Saturday  May  13th  1893  at  2  p.m. 

And  Commander  John  J.  Finn  and  Noah  L.  Farnham  Post  No.  458  will  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Council  before  mentioned,  be  given  an  oppertunity  (sic)  to  purge  themselves  of  the  charge  of  con- 
tempt of  the  laws  of  the  order,  as  stated  specifically  in  special  order  No.  15  issued  from  these  Head- 
quarters April  13th  1893,  and  show  cause  why  the  charter  of  the  said  Noah  L.  Farnham  Post  No, 
458,  Department  of  New  York  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  should  not  be  annulled. 
Official  By  order 

P.  J.  O'Connor,  Asst.  Adjt.  Genl.  Joseph  P.  Cleary,  Department  Commander. 

To  John  J.  Finn,  Commander  of  Noah  L.  Farnham  Post  No.  458,  Department  of  New  York,  Grand 

Army  of  the  Republic. 

On  the  10th  of  May,  a  meeting  of  the  Post  took  place  at  which  the  foregoing 
letter  was  read  and  carefully  considered  and  a  motion  was  made  to  send  the  fol- 
lowing reply : 

Headquarters  Noah  L.  Farnham  Post,  Dept.  N.  Y.  G.  A.  R. 

May  10th,  1893. 
To  Commander  Joseph  P.  Cleary,  Dept.  N.  Y.  G.  A.  R. 

Sir,— I  have  received  your  communication  enclosing  Special  Order,  No.  25,  C.  S.,  in  which  you 
have  given  us  permission  to  meet  to-day  for  the  purpose  of  appointing  a  committee  to  appear  in 
Albany  on  the  13th  inst.  to  purge  this  Post  of  contempt.  This  contempt  consists  in  our  having  pub- 
lislied  a  set  of  resolutions  looking  towards  a  revision  of  the  pension  laws.  The  publication  was  in 
Tiolation  of  a  resolution  adopted  nine  years  ago  and  which  was  apparently  never  published,  inas- 
much as  seven-eighths  of  your  Council  of  Administration  had  never  heard  of  it  until  it  was  raked  up 
for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  intimidate  this  Post  into  rescinding  its  resolutions. 

We  have  given  j'-our  Special  Order,  No.  25.  most  careful  and  respectful  consideration  and  have 
concluded  that  no  good  end  could  be  subserved  by  our  appointing  a  committee  to  go  to  Albany. 

As  I  have  written  you  before,  none  of  us  had  ever  heard  of  the  resolution  of  1884  until  you 
called  our  attention  to  it,  and  on  receipt  of  your  letter,  we  immediately  sent  you  a  copy  of  our 
resolutions. 

It  is  our  deliberate  opinion  that  it  will  be  for  the  interest  of  all  deserving  veterans  and  of  the 
country  at  large  to  have  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  declare  that  pensions  should  not  be  paid 
to  persons  who  have  obtained  tliem  by  fraudulent  representations,  and  we  think  that  no  one  should 
take  a  pension  tl)at  he  does  not  need,  because  that  is,  in  a  way,  a  fraud  on  the  tax-payer  and  the 
recipient  is  imposing  an  unnecessary  burden  upon  the  Treasury.  We  believe,  moreover,  that  widows' 
pensions  should  not  be  paid  to  widows  who  have  married  veterans  obviouslj'^  for  the  pensions.  This 
covers  our  whole  ground. 

We  want  the  veteran  who  honestly  performed  his  service  to  have  a  comfortable  living  without 
too  close  scrutiny  into  the  immediate  cause  of  his  disability,  and  in  this  we  think  the  country  is  with 
us.  We  used  somewhat  strong  language  at  the  ovitset  because  we  felt  in  danger  of  being  disgraced 
and  because  we  thc^ught  that  was  the  best  way  to  drav/  public  attention  to  the  question. 

Now  if  you  think  that  it  is  necessary  to  aiuuil  our  charter  because  we  hold  those  opinions  and 
tell  men  so,  we  shall  have  to  submit  to  your  decision  with  regret,  but  our  regret  will  be  for  you,  not 
for  ourselves. 

Everybody  in  the  United  States  will  know  tliat  we  were  driven  out  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic  because  we  held  these  opinions.  The  flimsy  pretext  that  our  charter  is  annulled  on  account 
of  our  ignorance  of  the  existence  of  a  rusty,  old,  long-forgotten,  unpublished  resolution  will  deceive 
nobody.  I  am  convinced  tliat  the  I'esolution  was  originally  devised  by  a  claim  agent  and  that  it  is 
a.  claim  agent  who  has  now  brought  it  to  light. 

You  make  no  reply  to  our  request  to  send  our  resolutions  to  each  Post  in  the  Department,  ask- 

34 
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ing  their  opinion  on  the  three  points  of  paying  pensions  to  frauds,  to  rich  men  and  to  able-bodied 
young  widows.  Are  you  going  to  comply  with  it,  and  if  not,  what  would  have  been  the  fate  of  our 
resolutions  if  we  had  sent  them  to  you  in  the  first  place? 

I  am,  Sir,  etc., 

John  J.  Finn,  Comdr. 

After  a  long  debate,  the  motion  was  lost  and  the  Post  determined  to  send  a 
committee  to  Albany  in  accordance  with  the  permission  of  the  Department 
Commander,  so  on  the  13th  of  May,  your  Committee  appeared  in  Albany  before 
the  Department  Council  of  Administration  and  explained  that  the  object  of  the 
Post  in  adopting  the  resolutions  of  May  8th  was  to  clear  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic  from  the  suspicion  of  being  a  mere  tool  of  the  pension -agents,  and  by 
removing  from  the  rolls  the  fraudulent  claimants,  the  people  in  good  circum- 
stances who  do  not  need  pensions  and  the  widows  who  ought  not  to  have  them, 
to  make  it  easier  for  deserving  old  soldiers  and  bona  fide  widows  to  get  a  decent 
support.  In  reply,  the  Department  Commander  stated  that  neither  he  nor  any 
one  had  any  objection  to  make  to  the  substance  of  our  resolutions  ;  that  the  only 
fault  that  had  been  committed  by  the  Post  was  promulgating  their  action  in  the 
way  they  did.  Your  Committee  having  listened  attentively  to  his  remarks, 
stated  that  they  knew  of  no  objection  to  apologizing  for  the  manner  of  the 
promulgation  and  offered  the  following  : — 

"On  the 8th  of  March,  1893,  Noah  L.  Faniham  Post,  No.  458,  Dept.  N.  Y.  G.  A.  R.,  adopted  a  set 
of  resolutions  which  were  promulgated  in  violation  of  a  resolution  of  the  National  Encampment, 
dated  July  25,  1884. 

"  Attiie  time  of  the  adoption  of  their  resolutions,  Noah  L.  Farnham  Post  were  not  aware  of  the 
existence  of  the  resolution  of  1884  and  now  as  their  Committee  we  apologize  to  the  Department  Com- 
mander for  the  unwitting  violation  of  the  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic 
committed  by  the  Post  in  publishing  their  resolutions  in  the  way  they  did." 

Tlie  Council  of  Administration  refused  to  accept  this  apology  and  wanted  to 
make  your  Committee  sign  a  statement  drawn  up  by  the  Assistant  Adjutant 
General  and  some  other  members  of  the  Council,  which  they  said  was  precisely 
the  same  thing  as  the  one  offered  by  the  Committee.  It  seemed  to  the  Committee 
that  the  statement  drawn  up  by  the  Council  would  be  interpreted  to  mean  that 
the  Post  was  apologizing  for  its  resolutions  and  it  declined  to  sign  it,  asking  the 
Council  why,  if  the  two  statements  were  the  same,  the  one  proposed  by  the  Com- 
mittee could  not  be  accepted.  The  reply  was  1st — That  the  statement  of  the 
Adjutant  General  was  better  worded,  and  2d — That  the  Council  "proposed  to 
dictate"  the  apology.  Upon  this  your  Committee  withdrew.  The  Adjutant 
General  and  another  member  of  the  Council  came  after  them  and  overtook  them 
at  the  door  of  the  Capitol,  asking  them  if  they  would  not  sign  the  statement 
dictated  by  the  Council  and  if  they  had  any  other  suggestions  to  make.  Your 
Committee  then  said  that  the  statement  the  Council  had  drawn  up  might  be  sent 
down  for  the  consideration  of  the  Post.  The  member  who  accompanied  the 
Adjutant  General  said  that  course  would  be  pursued  and  the  Committee  left 
them. 

Nothing  more  was  heard  from  the  Department  until  the  following  order  was 
received  : — 

Headquarters  Dept.  of  New  York  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic, 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  May  13,  1893. 
Special  Order  No.  30. 

Noah  L.  Farnham  Post  No.  458,  Department  of  New  York,  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  having 
on  the  8th  day  of  March  1893  at  a  regular  meeting  of  that  Post,  passed  certain  resolutions,  and  caused 
the  same  to  be  sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  members  of  Congress,  and  Posts  of  the  order 
without  the  approval  of  the  Department  and  National  Commanders,  as  required  by  the  rules  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  and  their  attention  having  been  called  to  their  disobedience  of  the 
rules,  and  failing  to  make  proper  answer  to  the  communication  of  the  Department  Commander, 
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they  were  cited  to  appear  before  the  Council  of  Administration  and  driven  an  opportunity  (sic)  to 
purge  themselves  of  contempt,  failing  to  convince  the  Council  that  they  had  a  proper  sense  of  the 
wrong  they  had  committed,  the  Council  of  Administration  advised  the  Commander  to  annul  the 
charter  of  the  Post. 

Now  therefore,  by  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  as  Commander  of  the  Department  of 
New  York  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  I  hereby  declare  the  charter  of  said  Noah  L.  Farnham  Post 
458  Department  of  New  York  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  for  their  wilful  and  persistent  disobedi- 
ence of  orders,  to  be  and  the  same  is  annulled  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Commander  in  Chief. 

Official  By  order 

P.  J.  O'Connor,  Asst.  Adjt.  Genl.  Joseph  P.  Cleary,  Department  Commander. 

National  Headquarters,  G.  A.  R., 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  May  16th,  1893. 

Respectfully  retttrned. 

The  action  of  Farnham  Post  in  passing  and  parading  these  resolutions  before  the  public  and  dis- 
semenating  (sic)  them  among  the  Posts  in  contravention  of  the  rules  of  the  order  was  plainly  for  a 
pm'pose  hostile  to  the  principles  of  the  G.  A.  R. 

This  Post  after  deliberately  violating  the  rules  and  regulations  which  are  the  f undemental  Csic} 
law  of  the  order,  was  brought  before  the  Council  of  Administration,  and  given  an  opportunity  (sic) 
to  purge  itself  of  contempt,  but  refused  to  do  so.  It  is  therefore  proper  that  it  has  been  declared 
outside  of  the  order,  and  prohibited  from  further  participation  in  its  councils.  Its  charter  and 
property  are  to  ue  returned  to  Department  Headquarters  (see  Chapter  5,  Article  1,  Section  3,  R. 

and  R.). 

A.  G.  Weissert,  Commander  in  Chief. 

John  J.  Finn,  Commander  Post  458  G.  A.  K. 

Dear  Sir — In  compliance  with  the  above  order  you  are  directed  to  turn  over  to  A.  B.  Ostrander 
chief  mustering  officer  of  this  Department,  the  property  of  the  Department,  including  books  of 
lecord  and  Post  papers,  which  he  will  forward  to  the  Assistant  Quartermaster  General  as  required 
by  Chapter  5,  Article  1,  Section  3,  R.  and  R. 

Official  By  order 

P.  J.  O'Connor,  Asst.  Adjt.  Genl.  Joseph  P.  Cleary,  Dept.  Comr. 

Upon  examining  the  records  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  your  Com- 
mittee finds  that  with  the  exception  of  a  resolution  in  1880  commending  a  pen- 
sion bill  introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives  by  the  Hon.  J.  Warren 
Keifer  and  a  few  others  urging  upon  States  the  care  of  widows  and  children  of 
soldiers  killed  or  "disabled  in  the  service,"  the  providing  of  employment  for 
veterans  whose  injuries  prevented  them  from  pursuing  their  former  avocations, 
etc.,  nothing  of  any  moment  had  been  done  by  the  organization  in  regard  to- 
pensions  prior  to  1881. 

But  in  that  year  on  the  motion  of  Paul  Brodie  a  Committee  of  thirteen  com- 
posed of  James  Tanner  and  twelve  others  were  appointed  "  to  inquire  into  the 
subject  and  report  their  recommendations  to  the  Commander-in-Chief. "  At  the 
next  meeting,  James  Tanner  reported  from  the  Committee  that — 

"their  recommendations  for  a  large  increase  of  clerks  in  the  Department  having  charge  of  Pen- 
sion cases,  resulted  in  an  increase  of  817  clerks  in  the  Pension  office,  167  in  the  Adjutant  Generars 
office,  166  in  the  Surgeon  General's  office,  12  in  the  Secretary  of  War's  office,  and  48  in  the  Treasury; 
a  total  increase  of  1210  additional  employees,  and  an  added  expense  of  $1,742,430." 

Mr.  Tanner's  report  continues — 

•'Your  committee  are  clear  in  their  opinion  that  the  value  to  the  veteran  soldiers  of  their  efforts 
can  hardly  be  overestimated.  It  is  the  first  time  that  the  accredited  representatives  of  our  Order 
have  come  directly  in  contact  vrith  the  law-making  power.  Common  justice  demands  that  we 
should  officially  state  the  obligations  we  feel  under  for  the  cordial  reception  we  met  with  at  the 
hands  of  the  Pension  Committees  of  both  Houses.  It  was  freely  stated  by  them  that  they  had  long 
felt  the  desirability  of  dealing  directly  -with  the  accredited  representative  of  the  soldier.  If  we  did 
not  obtain  to  the  uttermost  extent  all  that  was  asked  for,  we  still  respectfully  submit  that  by  far 
the  largest  portion  thereof  was  obtained,  and  certainly  that  which  is  by  a  great  majority  of  the 
most  practical  and  immediate  importance. 

"  So  much  still  remains  to  be  done,  and  there  are  so  many  evidences  of  the  probable  usefulness 
of  such  a  body  in  the  future,  that  we  recommend  the  establishment  of  a  standing  committee  of 
five,  who  shall,  in  a  general  sense,  have  charge  of  the  matter  of  Pensions,  and  be  authorized  to  speak 
in  the  name  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic." 
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The  Encampment  was  so  much  impressed  with  the  importance  of  what  had 
been  done  and  the  probable  usefulness  of  such  a  body  in  the  future  that  they 
adopted  the  report  and  appointed  a  standing  committee  of  five  which  has  since 
had  charge  in  a  general  sense  of  the  matter  of  pensions  and  been  authorized  to 
speak  in  the  name  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.  The  following  persons 
were  appointed  on  the  Committee  : — James  Tanner,  of  New  York,  Paul  Brodie, 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Geo.  S.  Merrill,  of  Boston,  Louis  Wagner,  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  Dr.  Azel  Ames,  Jr.,  of  Massachusetts. 

This  was  in  1883.  In  1883,  very  little  was  done.  The  committee  on  the 
report  of  Surgeon  General  Azel  Ames,  Jr. ,  found  "  cause  for  congratulation"  that 
the  matter  of  pensions  had  been  placed  in  "  such  competent  and  experienced 
hands"  and  stated  that  they  believed  that  his  "justly  put  and  lucid  views"  would 
"  greatly  advance  the  moral  and  legal  science  of  this  painful  adjunct  of  war, "  but 
nothing  further  seems  to  have  been  done  that  year. 

In  1884,  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Address  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  recommended  the  following  resolution  : — 

"Tliat  all  petitions  resolutions  and  memorials  by  Posts,  in  regard  to  pension  legislation,  be  re- 
quired to  be  forwarded  to  National  Head  Quarters,  through  the  Department  Head  Quarters,  and 
that  Posts  be  forbidden  to  make  separate  and  independent  applications  to  Congress,  for  legislation 
on  the  subject  of  pensions." 

The  report  being  adopted,  this  resolution  thereupon  became  the  law  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  and  so  remains  at  present. 

In  view  of  all  these  facts,  your  Committee  recommend  that  this  report  be 
published  as  widely  as  possible,  in  order  that  our  position  may  be  thoroughly 
understood  by  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  and  that  a  copy  of  it  be  sent  to 
the  National  Encampment  at  Indianapolis  accompanied  by  the  following  letter  : 

Office  of  Noah  L.  Farnham  Independent  Veterans,  No.  1. 
To  The  National  Encampment  of  1893,  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic. 

Gentlemen,— The  charter  of  Noah  L.  Farnham  Post,  No.  458,  Department  of  New  York,  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic  having  been  annulled  under  the  circumstances  set  forth  in  the  statement 
herewith  transmitted,  we  beg  leave  to  represent  respectfully  to  your  body  that,  in  the  opinion  of 
this  organization,  the  leaving  the  entire  control  of  pension  matters  in  the  hands  of  a  committee 
largely  composed  of  gentlemen  engaged  in  the  business  of  procui'ing  pensions  is  calculated  to  injure 
the  reputation  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic. 

We  also  feel  compelled  to  say  that  the  resolution  of  1884,  under  which  we  were  finally  taken  to 
task  and  punished,  seems  to  us  to  be  in  violation  of  the  spirit  of  the  First  Amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  in  that  it  abridges  the  freedom  of  speech  and  denies  the  right  of  people 
peaceably  to  assemble  and  petition  the  Government  for  a  redress  of  grievances. 

If  it  is  the  intention  of  your  Encampment  to  leave  this  matter  in  its  present  condition,  you  force 
us,  however  regretfully,  to  say  that,  under  the  circumstances,  we  shall  feel  more  comfortable  out- 
side of  your  Order. 

But  if  you  will  take  some  measure  that  will  prove  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  that  the 
voice  of  calumny  has  been  raised  against  you  falsely  and  that  mercenary  men  are  not  in  control  of 
your  councils — that  when  you  appear  in  public  you  have  a  right  to  the  same  willing  cheers  that 
greeted  your  marches  thirty  years  ago,  then  we  respectfully  request  that  our  charter  be  returned 
to  us  on  the  ground  that  all  we  have  ever  done,  said,  or  intended  has  been  to  encourage  honor  and 
purity  in  public  affairs  and  for  the  true  interest  and  pure  fame  of  honorable  soldiers  and  the  real 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.  I  am,  Gentlemen,  etc., 

Charles  McK.  Leoser,  ]  John  J.  Finn,  Chairman. 

Sam.   G.  Adams,  | 

John  J.  Finn,  }  Committee. 

Martin  J.  Keese,  | 

John  Castles,  J 

To  this  compreliensive  exposition  of  tlie  Post's  case,  I  need  add 
nothing.  The  facts  carry  their  own  commentary.  Of  the  nature  of 
that  commentary  no  two  opinions  can,  I  think,  exist  in  unprejudiced 
minds.  John  J.  Finn. 
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The  last  time  that  I  heard  Henry  Ward  Beecher  preach,  I  came 
forward  after  the  service  to  greet  him.  As  I  awaited  my  turn,  a 
lady,  coming  in  the  opposite  direction,  approached,  and  putting  on 
her  sweetest  smile,  and  extending  her  hand,  proffered  him  this  some- 
what remarkable  compliment :  "  I  have  been  very  greatly  entertained 
this  morning,  Mr.  Beecher. " 

There  are  not  a  few  laymen  and  some  clergymen  who  practically 
agree  with  this  lady  in  thinking  that  it  is  the  function  of  the  clergy - 
m^an  to  "  entertain"  his  congregation.  They  therefore  measure  the 
minister  by  his  ability  to  "  draw. "  They  wish  to  know  whether  he 
"attracts"  the  young  people.  They  praise  him  as  "interesting." 
And  he,  on  his  part,  considers  himself  as  a  kind  of  artist,  and  the 
sermon  as  a  "  work  of  art. "  His  main  work  in  life  is  that  of  making 
sermons.  His  ideal  of  a  preacher  is  expressed  by  the  familiar  phrase, 
"  pulpit  orator. "  His  ambition  is  first  to  fill  the  pews  with  an  ex- 
pectant congregation,  and  then  to  make  them  weep,  or  laugh,  or 
shiver  and  creep  with  a  sense  of  awe.  A  moment's  reflection  should 
suffice  to  demonstrate  that  this  conception  of  the  preacher's  function 
as  that  of  an  orator  is  wholly  impossible  of  realization.  The  great 
oration  requires  for  its  production  three  conditions: — a  great  occa- 
sion, a  great  audience,  and  a  great  orator.  It  is  impossible  to  secure 
these  conditions  twice  or  even  once  a  week. 

The  oratorical  ambition  is  fatal  to  any  preacher  who  entertains  it. 
Under  its  influence  he  often  becomes  either  grandiloquent  or  histri- 
onic, and  always  loses  that  genuineness  and  simplicity  which  are  the 
essential  conditions  of  true  pulpit  success. 

But  if  the  church  were  only  a  lecture  hall,  the  pulpit  a  platform, 
the  congregation  an  audience,  and  the  preacher  a  moral  reformer,  a 
school  teacher,  or  even  a  purveyor  of  a  pleasing  and  moral  entertain- 
ment, he  would  not  even  then  be  the  wholly  useless  body  some  of 
his  critics  would  have  us  believe  him  to  be.  To  gather  the  people 
together  once  a  week  to  consider  their  ethical  relations  and  the  duties 
which  grow  out  of  them,  or  to  occupy  their  minds  with  interesting 
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and  stimulating  if  not  practically  proHtable  problems  in  philosophy, 
or  even  to  divert  them  from  the  ordinary  routine  and  drudgery  of 
life  by  a  quasi  oratorical  display,  would  not  be  without  its  intellectual 
and  perhaps  moral  usefulness.  But  this  is  not  the  function  of  the 
pulpit.  Entertainment  is  better  furnished  by  the  theatre,  and  in- 
struction is  at  least  as  well  furnished  by  current  literature ;  while  purely 
ethical  subjects  get  from  the  press  a  broader  treatment  than  they  can 
receive  from  any  one  preacher,  because  the  many  minds  which  con- 
tribute to  the  press  present  points  of  view  which  no  one  mind,  how- 
ever catholic,  however  well  equipped,  can  possibly  furnish. 

The  real  function  of  the  Christian  ministry  rests  upon  two  as- 
sumptions,— one  psychological,  the  other  theological.  The  theological 
assumption  is  that  God  is  in  his  world,  his  world  of  men  as  of  ma- 
terial things,  and  that  in  this  world  of  men  he  is  working  out  a  divine 
•design  which  can  be  accomplished  only  in  and  through  the  co-opera- 
tion of  men;  and  that  this  design  is  both  individual  and  social.  It 
is  individual  in  that  it  includes  the  perfection  of  each  individual  child 
in  a  manhood  patterned  upon  that  of  Christ  Jesus.  It  is  social  in  that 
it  includes  the  organization  of  all  these  individuals  in  a  perfected 
state  of  society,  called  in  the  New  Testament  '^  The  Kingdom  of 
Ood, "  or  the  "  Kingdom  of  Heaven. "  The  psychological  assumption 
is  that  man  is  a  spiritual  being,  possesses  a  spiritual  nature,  is  more 
than  a  machine,  more  than  a  higher  type  of  animal,  is  by  his  nature 
and  inheritance  of  kin  to  God.  If  this  phrase  "  spiritual  nature" 
seems  somewhat  vague,  then  it  may  be  defined  by  saying  that  man 
possesses  in  a  peculiar  and  preeminent  degree,  faith,  hope  and  love, — 
these  three : — faith  or  spiritual  insight,  by  which  he  takes  direct  and 
immediate  cognizance  of  the  invisible,  the  spiritual,  the  immortal; 
hope,  by  which  he  perceives  a  future  life  superior  to  any  yet  at- 
tained, and  is  inspired  to  press  forward  to  attain  it,  perceiving  it  as 
something  possible  of  attainment ;  and  love,  by  which  he  is  bound 
spiritually  both  to  the  God  whom  faith  has  made  known  to  him,  and 
to  his  fellow -men,  whom  by  the  same  spirit  of  faith  he  perceives  to 
be,  as  he  himself  is,  more  than  merely  animal,  and  therefore  worthy 
of  a  quality  of  affection  which  the  mere  animal  cannot  arouse  in  him. 
His  function  is  therefore  different  from  that  of  either  the  play-actor 
or  the  orator;  it  is  not  to  amuse,  entertain,  or  even  entrance,  although 
all  the  arts  of  the  rhetorician  and  the  elocutionist  are  at  his  disposal, 
provided  they  are  used  for  the  higher  spiritual  end.  It  is  different 
from  that  of  the  school-teacher  or  the  lecturer:    to  say  of  a  man  that 
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lie  is  an  instructive  preacTier  is  liiglier  praise  than  to  say  that  lie  is 
an  entertaining  preacher,  but  it  is  not  very  high  praise,  certainly  not 
the  highest.  It  is  different  from  that  of  the  moral  reformer,  though 
he  has  much  in  common  with  the  moral  reformer.  But  his  function 
transcends  alike  that  of  the  orator,  instructor,  and  reformer;  and  al- 
though it  is  unjust  and  unphilosophical  to  make  comparisons  between 
services,  all  of  which  are  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  community, 
it  is  certain,  if  the  assumptions  to  which  I  have  referred  above  be 
granted,  that  the  service  of  the  ministry  is,  in  this  respect,  more  im- 
portant than  that  of  either  of  the  other  three,  that  it  is  more  funda- 
mental. 

Time  w^as  when  the  ministry  fulfilled  all  four  functions.  The 
ministry  once  furnished  the  drama,  in  the  miracle  plays.  The  divi- 
sion between  the  church  and  the  theatre  has  been  a  distinct  gain  to 
both.  The  ministry  were  once  the  only  school-teachers.  Both  edu- 
cation and  religion  have  gained  by  the  separation  of  the  school  and 
the  church.  The  ministry  were  once  the  sole  social  and  political  re- 
formers. But  the  political  rule  of  the  ministry  has  never  been  of 
real  advantage  to  either  the  profession  or  the  community,  and  no 
attempt  by  the  clergy  to  resume  the  functions  attempted  by  the 
priesthood  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  by  the  Puritan  preachers  in  early 
New  England  history  will  be  of  real  and  lasting  advantage  to  either 
State  or  Church.  The  distinctive  function  of  the  ministry  is  to  in- 
spire spiritual  life,  that  life  out  of  which  all  other  life — both  indi- 
vidual and  social — grows,  and  by  which  it  is  directed  and  controlled ; 
— the  life  of  faith  which  looks  upon  the  things  that  are  unseen  and 
■eternal ;  the  life  of  hope  which  presses  eagerly  forward  out  of  all  the 
disappointments  and  all  the  successes  of  the  past  toward  the  mark 
for  the  prize  of  the  calling  up  higher  which  continually  comes  from 
God,  (for  the  aspiration  of  the  soul  is  the  voice  of  love  speaking  to 
the  soul) ;  and  the  life  of  love  which  makes  all  men  one  because  one 
in  God  the  Father  of  all.  In  brief,  the  minister  is  not  appointed  to 
^'  draw"  a  congregation,  nor  to  entertain  them  when  they  are  drawn, 
nor  to  teach  a  congregation,  if  by  teaching  is  meant  ministering  to 
their  intellectual  life,  nor  to  reform  society,  that  is  to  redraft  its  laws, 
political  or  industrial,  or  instruct  either  its  legislatures  of  the  people 
in  political  and  social  science:  he  is  neither  an  orator,  a  school- 
teacher, nor  a  reformer,  but  a  life-giver.  His  mission  is  that  of  his 
Master,  who  said  of  himself,  I  have  come  that  they  might  have  life 
and  might  have  it  more  abundantly. 
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If  this  be  true,  it  is  evident  that  the  first  qualification  of  the  suc- 
cessful preacher  is  the  possession  of  that  life  which  he  is  to  impart 
to  others.  He  cannot  give  what  he  does  not  possess.  There  is  na 
place  in  the  ministry  for  the  rationalist,  the  pessimist,  or  the  egoist. 
Men  of  these  temperaments  must  either  vanquish  their  temperaments 
or  must  look  for  employment  elsewhere. 

The  preacher  must  be  a  man  of  faith,  not  a  rationalist.  By  say- 
ing that  he  must  be  a  man  of  faith,  I  do  not  mean  that  he  must  accept 
some  dogmatic  definition  of  faith,  as  that  he  must  be  a  Protestant  not 
a  Eoman  Catholic,  or  a  Calvinist  not  an  Arminian,  or  an  orthodox 
believer  not  a  Unitarian.  Men  of  faith  are  found  in  every  denomi- 
nation ;  and  every  creed  is  an  attempt  to  formulate  faith  in  philo- 
sophical forms, — all  of  them  partial,  because  all  men  are  partialists. 
By  saying  that  he  must  not  be  a  rationalist,  I  do  not  mean  that  he 
should  be  irrational,  or  should  set  his  faith  over  against  reason  as  a 
kind  of  natural  foe  to  it,  and  should,  say  with  a  kind  of  triumphant 
dogmatism,  either  I  believe  because  it  is  absurd,  or  I  believe  in  spite 
of  its  absurdity.  By  the  rationalist  I  mean  the  man  who  believes  or 
professes  to  believe  that  all  our  knowledge  is  derived  from  our  senses 
through  our  reason  or  logical  faculty ;  and  by  the  mystic  I  mean  the 
man  who  believes  that  there  is  a  spiritual  domain  which  we  enter 
neither  by  the  perceptions  nor  by  reasonings  founded  on  our  percep- 
tions. If  any  reader  desires  to  follow  certain  philosophers  in  dis- 
tinguishing between  the  two  kinds  of  certitude, — that  which  comes 
through  the  senses  and  that  which  comes  through  the  intuitions  and 
the  moral  sentiments,  if  he  desires  to  apply  the  word  "  knowledge" 
to  designate  only  the  things  we  see  and  "  faith"  to  the  things  we  do 
not  see,  I  shall  not  dispute  with  him  about  a  matter  of  words  and 
phrases.     I  do  not  object  to  Tennyson's  declaration, 

* '  We  have  but  faith  ;  we  cannot  know  ; 
For  knowledge  is  of  things  we  see." 

It  still  remains  true  that  no  man  is  fitted  to  be  a  minister  unless  he 
is  a  man  of  faith,  unless,  that  is,  he  has  concerning  things  wholly 
unseen  that  kind  of  certitude  which  constitutes  a  basis  for  confident 
and  aggressive  action.  Whatever  he  thinks  about  the  Fall  and  Origi- 
nal Sin,  actual  sin  must  be  an  awful  fact,  unquestioned  and  dreaded. 
Whatever  his  theories  of  atonement,  forgiveness  of  sin  must  be  a 
realized  experience  in  his  own  life.  Whatever  his  theories  of  in- 
spiration, the  spiritual  genius  of  the  Bible  must  commend  it  to  him 
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as  a  Book  unique  in  its  history  and  in  its  moral  power.  However 
he  may  formulate  his  psychological  explanations  of  Jesus  Christ,  he 
must  see  and  feel  in  the  Christ  the  divineness  that  has  made  Him  the 
world's  Master  and  the  world's  Life -giver.  If  he  has  none  of  these 
experiences, — if  his  beliefs  in  God,  immortality,  sin,  forgiveness, 
inspiration,  the  Christ,  are  either  mere  traditional  inheritances  or 
mere  scientific  conclusions  hypothetically  worked  out  in  the  school- 
room, he  has  not  the  necessary  equipment  to  be  a  prophet  of  the 
spiritual  world  to  unspiritual  men. 

Nor  are  hope  and  love  less  essential.  If  he  is  a  pessimist,  if  the 
world  seems  to  him  to  be  growing  worse  and  worse,  if  he  has  not  in 
himself  a  hope  of  a  coming  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  that  is  of  the 
coming  of  the  Kingdom  of  righteousness,  truth,  and  peace,  if  God  is 
either  but  a  historic  memory  or  a  poet's  dream,  not  a  living  and  vic- 
torious Person,  that  element  of  hopefulness  is  wanting  which  is  an 
essential  element  to  the  successful  preaching  of  the  Gospel  of  hope. 
Or  if  he  be  an  egoist,  if  he  believes,  whether  practically  or  theoreti- 
cally, in  the  motive,  "  Take  care  of  number  one, "  if  he  enters  the 
profession  for  the  rewards  it  will  confer  upon  him,  for  the  social 
prestige  it  gives,  or  the  intellectual  leisure  it  affords,  or  the  immunity 
from  the  struggle  in  which  his  less  fortunate  fellows  are  engaged, 
and  lives  the  life  of  a  recluse,  luxuriating  in  his  books  and  only 
coming  forth  from  their  companionship  as  professional  duties  require, 
that  element  of  sympathy  with  men  is  lacking  which  equally  with 
the  spirit  of  faith  and  of  hope  makes  up  the  life  which  it  is  the 
prophet's  function  to  impart  and  with  which  therefore  the  prophet 
must  be  himself  equipped. 

I  have  dwelt  the  longer  upon  this  element  in  the  minister's  char- 
acter because  it  seems  tome  that  the  one  essential  and  underlying  con- 
dition of  ministerial  success  is  that  he  should  be  a  religious  person, 
having  in  his  own  soul  that  divine  life  which  he  is  to  impart  to 
others.  Without  this,  other  equipments  either  emphasize  the  failure, 
or  conceal  it  by  givirig  a  temporary  and  histrionic  success.  With  it, 
the  truest  and  best  success  is  certain,  only  the  extent  of  that  success 
being  dependent  upon  other  conditions.  The  great  preachers  of  the 
world  have  nothing  in  common  but  this ;  but  this  they  all  have  pos- 
sessed. This  spirit  of  faith,  this  divine  life  and  the  power  of  giving 
expression  to  it,  characterize  alike  the  Old  Testament  Isaiah  and  the 
New  Testament  Paul,  the  Koman  Catholic  Savonarola  and  the  Protes- 
tant Luther,  the  Calvinistic  Edwards  and  the  Arminian  Bishop  Simp- 
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son,  tlie  conservative  Spurgeon  and  tlie  liberal  Henry  Ward  Beeclier, 
the  cultured  Phillips  Brooks  and  the  uncultivated  Elder  Knapp. 
Neither  theology,  rhetoric,  nor  character  makes  a  successful  minister 
without  this  qualification;  and  if  he  possesses  this  qualification,  no 
imperfection  of  theology,  rhetoric,  or  elocution,  can  prevent,  though 
it  may  lessen,  his  spiritual  success. 

Assuming  the  minister  to  be  possessed  of  these  qualifications, 
what,  for  his  largest  success,  are  to  be  his  relations,  in  our  life  and 
time  to  (1)  his  own  people?  (2)  the  intellectual  movements  of  the 
age?  (3)  the  problems  of  its  social  order? 

1.  The  churches  are  subjected  to  public  criticism,  some  serious, 
some  superficial,  because  they  are  so  organized  that  each  minister  has 
"  his  own  people. "  It  is  certainly  easy  for  him  to  pay  too  exclusive 
attention  to  them ;  but  that  each  church  should  consist  of  a  "  stated 
congregation, "  is  a  distinct  advantage  to  the  cause  of  morals  and  re- 
ligion. Experience  has  proved  the  truth  of  Christ's  prophecy,  that 
each  shepherd  would  have  his  own  flock  who  would  hear  his  voice  but 
would  not  hear  the  voice  of  a  stranger.  In  this  fact  lies  such  justifi- 
cation as  there  is  for  denominationalism.  The  difference  between  de- 
nominations is  less  a  matter  of  creeds  than  of  temperaments.  Speaking 
broadly,  the  Episcopal  Church  may  be  said  to  minister  to  culture, 
the  Methodist  and  Baptist  Churches  to  emotion,  the  Presbyterian 
Church  to  conservative  intellect,  the  Congregational  Church  to  pro- 
gressive intellect.  If  there  were  only  the  Established  Church  in 
England,  those  who  now  attend  the  Independent  Churches  would  be 
ill -fed  or  not  fed  at  all ;  if  there  were  no  Eoman  Catholic  Church  in 
the  United  States  there  would  be  large  masses  of  population  where  con- 
science and  reverence  would  be  wholly  unministered  to.  It  would 
involve  a  very  serious  disaster  to  the  community  if  all  the  Churches 
were  to  be  conservative  or  all  were  to  become  progressive,  all  liturgi- 
cal or  all  non -liturgical,  all  emotional  or  all  intellectual,  all  Calvinistic, 
appealing  to  men  alone  through  awe,  or  all  Ai-minian,  appealing  to 
men  only  through  hopefulness  and  self-esteem.  Take  a  Western 
Methodist  into  an  Episcopal  cathedral,  and  a  cultivated  Episcopalian 
into  a  revival  meeting  in  a  pioneer  Methodist  church,  and  one  would 
come  out  chilled  by  the  ecclesiastical  proprieties  of  the  liturgy,  and 
the  other  shocked  and  disgusted  by  the  emotional  freedom  of  the 
prayer  meeting.  There  is  need  in  the  world  both  for  the  Cathedral 
service  and  the  Salvation  Army  hall.  The  denomination  becomes 
sectarian,  only  when  the  denominationalist  imagines  that  his  method 
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is  the  only  method,  his  life  the  only  life,  and,  by  insisting  that  all 
men  shall  formulate  their  faith  as  he  formulates  his  or  shall  express 
their  aspirations  and  experiences  as  he  expresses  his,  cuts  himself  off 
from  the  universal  church.  For  he  who  seems  to  be  excommunicat- 
ing his  brother  worshipper  is  really  only  excommunicating  himself. 

As  by  a  natural  process  of  selection  the  particular  denomination 
draws  together  those  of  like  intellectual  and  spiritual  sympathies,  so 
by  a  similar  process  does  each  individual  preacher.  And  as  educa- 
tion develops  more  and  more  the  individual  life,  this  segregation  of 
worshippers,  according  to  their  moods  and  temperaments,  becomes 
more  marked.  Men  are  fascinated  by  Phillips  Brooks  who  are  repelled 
by  Henry  Ward  Beecher;  attracted  by  Henry  Ward  Beecher  who  do 
not  care  for  Charles  H.  Spurgeon.  Every  reader  of  this  article  can 
out  of  his  own  experience  verify  and  illustrate  this  general  principle, 
recalling  famous  preachers  whom  he  did  not  care  to  hear  a  second 
time,  or  remembering  preachers  who  have  impressed  him  profoundly 
but  who  have  been  powerless  to  impress  some  friend  not  less  suscep- 
tible nor  more  critical  than  himself.  Thus  by  a  law  of  spiritual  affin- 
ities, first  the  denomination,  then  the  Church,  and  last  but  not  least, 
the  preacher,  brings  together  those  who  are  most  quickened  and 
strengthened  by  the  methods  of  that  denomination,  the  spirit  of  that 
Church,  and  the  personality  of  that  preacher.  It  is  true  that  every 
wise  preacher  will  cultivate  in  himself  as  catholic  sympathies  as 
possible ;  but  he  will  also  recognize  the  indubitable  fact  that  the  same 
man  cannot  do  the  work  both  of  Phillips  Brooks  and  Dwight  L.  Moody. 
He  will  ever  be  grateful  for  the  law  of  spiritual  affinity  which  brings 
to  him  the  men  and  women  whom  he  can  most  hope  to  affect.  He 
will  neither  be  exhilarated  if  occasionally  a  family  comes  from  an- 
other church  into  his,  as  though  this  afforded  any  demonstration  of 
his  success,  nor  depressed  if  occasionally  one  leaves  to  seek  some 
other  ministry,  as  though  this  were  a  sign  of  failure.  Nor  will  he 
think  it  his  duty  to  leave  the  people  who  come  to  his  church  because 
they  want  to  hear  what  he  has  to  say,  that  he  may  go  out  into  tents 
and  theatres,  and  concert  halls,  or  turn  his  church  into  a  modification 
of  either,  in  a  despairing  endeavor  to  get  about  him  the  people  who 
do  not  want  to  hear  what  he  has  to  say.  If  he  cultivates  in  himself 
a  catholic  nature,  and  in  his  church  a  hospitable  spirit,  the  people 
whom  he  can  help  will  seek  him  for  the  help  which  he  can  give 
them,  and  his  best  ministry  will  be  to  them  because  they  are  his  own 
people. 
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2.  The  successful  preacher  must  be  in  intellectual  accord  with 
the  thought  of  his  own  age.  As  he  must  preach  in  the  English  lan- 
guage if  he  is  preaching  in  England,  and  in  the  Zulu  tongue  if  he  is^ 
preaching  in  Zululand,  so  if  he  is  preaching  in  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury he  must  preach  in  the  forms  of  thought  which  belong  to  the- 
Nineteenth  Century.  Thought  and  life  are  so  inextricably  interwoven 
that  they  cannot  practically  be  separated,  any  more  than  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  can  be  separated  in  the  air  we  breathe.  Yet  they  must  be 
theoretically  distinguished.  The  preacher  is  not  a  teacher  of  philos- 
ophy but  a  giver  of  life,  and  his  philosophy  is  simply  the  instrument 
by  means  of  which  he  imparts  the  life.  He  desires  to  inspire  hi  a 
congregation  witii  the  larger  ideal  and  the  more  splendid  hope  which 
comes  from  a  consciousness  of  the  love  of  God ;  but  he  can  do  it  only 
by  impressing  on  them  the  truth  that  God  is  love.  The  clear  per- 
ception of  the  truth  gives  staying  power  to  the  emotion  which  it 
enkindles;  the  emotion,  not  intermixed  with  such  apprehension  of 
truth,  is  too  volatile,  and  evaporates  as  soon  as  it  is  exposed  to  the 
conditions  of  common  life.  It  is  therefore  indispensable  that  the 
preacher  should  be  a  preacher  of  truth,  not  a  mere  exhorter  to  right- 
eousness ;  and  equally  essential  that  he  should  present  the  truths  of 
the  spiritual  life  in  such  philosophic  forms  that  the  mind  can  retain 
them.  The  Koman  Catholic  Church  under  its  present  pontiff  aifords- 
a  striking  illustration  of  the  principle  involved.  It  has  not  weakened 
in  the  least  its  claim  to  be  the  special  almoner  of  God's  grace  and  the 
special  representative  of  his  Person.  It  has  not  abated  one  jot  or 
tittle  of  its  ancient  assumption  to  be  the  guide  and  the  governor  of 
mankind.  But  it  is  beginning  to  perceive  that  the  forms  of  society 
in  the  Twentieth  Century  will  be  democratic  not  aristocratic.  Its- 
wiser  spirits  recognize  the  change  as  already  come  and  prepare  them- 
selves to  meet  it.  They  seek  therefore  to  control  the  world,  less  by 
princes  than  by  popular  and  public  movements,  less  by  universities 
than  by  public  schools.  They  seek  the  same  ends,  the  control  of  the 
world  by  the  church;  they  maintain  the  same  principle,  the  infalli- 
bility and  authority  of  the  spiritual  organism;  but  they  wisely  adopt 
new  methods  fitted  to  the  new  forms  of  political  and  social  life.  The 
Protestant  teacher  does  not  seek  the  same  end.  He  does  not  wish 
that  the  church  should  control  the  world,  nor  aver  the  infallibility  or 
authority  of  the  spiritual  organism.  He  seeks  rather  that  a  religious 
spirit,  unorganic  and  unincarnate,  should  rule  the  world.  But  in 
securing  this  end  he  must  follow  the  wise  example  of  his  Eoman 
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Catholic  brethren.  Perceiving  that  the  forms  of  thought,  no  less 
than  the  forms  of  social  order,  have  changed,  he  must  adapt  his  phi- 
losophy to  the  thought  of  the  age,  and  holding  fast  to  the  same  life  of 
reverence,  faith,  hope,  love,  inculcate  it  by  means  of  intellectual 
forms  which  his  age  will  understand  and  can  accept.  To  explain 
what  changes  in  theology  this  demands  would  be  to  write  a  treatise ; 
in  a  paragraph  I  can  only  afford  an  illustration. 

Formerly  science  was  catastrophic;  it  is  now  evolutionary.  I 
believe  the  change  began,  at  least  it  was  emphasized,  in  geology, 
which  half  a  century  or  more  ago  taught  that  the  world  was  brought 
into  its  present  shape  by  forces  now  operative  and  through  phe- 
nomena akin  to  those  of  comparatively  recent  history.  The  nebular 
hypothesis  carried  back  this  evolutionary  theory  of  world -building  to 
Tcry  remote  ages.  Philology  undertook  to  account  for  the  differ- 
ence of  tongues  by  an  analogous  natural  and  long  continued  process. 
Historical  science  was  re-created  on  a  new  basis  upon  the  hypothesis 
that  epochs  created  men  rather  than  men  epochs.  Anthropology 
traced  all  variations  of  race  upon  the  earth  back  to  a  single  pair, 
denying  the  theory  of  special  creations.  Zoology  and  embryology 
■carried  the  process  further  back,  claiming  to  explain  the  differentia- 
tion of  the  different  animal  species,  and  then  the  difference  between 
men  and  the  other  animals,  and  finally  the  diff'erence  between  the 
animal  and  the  vegetable,  as  due,  in  a  similar  manner  to  gradual 
growth  not  to  sudden  and  divine  interventions.  The  scientific 
thought  of  the  present  age  is  as  truly  constructed  on  this  evolutionary 
theory  of  change  by  growth,  as  the  astronomical  thought  is  on  the 
Copernican  theory.  It  is  useless  for  the  ministry  to  go  on  preaching 
a  catastrophic  theology  to  an  age  which  has  adopted  an  evolutionary 
philosophy ;  and  it  is  a  great  deal  worse  than  useless  for  the  ministry 
to  identify  religion  with  a  catastrophic  philosophy,  and  so  incite  the 
thoughtful  men  and  women  of  the  age  to  relegate  religion  with  that 
philosophy  to  the  lumber  room  where  old  and  cast-off  furniture  is 
kept.  The  minister  who  means  to  commend  religion — that  is  the  life 
of  faith  and  hope  and  love — to  his  age,  must  have  the  same  old  mes- 
sage that  God  is  in  his  world  of  nature  and  of  men,  redeeming,  trans- 
forming, educating  his  children  and  bringing  them  into  his  own  like- 
ness; but  the  successful  minister  will  clothe  this  message  in  the 
philosophic  thought  as  well  as  in  the  language  of  his  time. 

3.  This  essay  has  already  exceeded  the  limits  which  I  had  pre- 
scribed to  myself,  and  the  last  division  of  the  subject,  important  as 
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it  is,  must  be  passed  over  with  a  few  words.  It  is  certain,  tliat 
Jesus  Christ  was  not,  as  he  has  been  sometimes  called,  "  the  first 
socialist. "  The  "  socialist, "  to  whatever  particular  school  he  may 
belong,  regards  it  as  his  first  duty  to  change  existing  forms  of  society 
in  order  to  rectify  existing  wrongs.  Jesus  Christ,  on  the  contrary, 
had  very  little  to  say  about  the  forms  of  society  existing  in  his  day — 
and  social  and  industrial  abuses  were  very  much  worse  at  that  time  than 
now.  He  devoted  the  strength  of  his  ministry  to  making  men  right- 
eous. That  came  first  in  his  philosophy;  righteous  society  he  left 
to  follow  as  a  practical  result.  But  while  he  was  in  his  methods 
individualistic  he  proposed  to  himself  and  to  his  disciples  ends  that 
were  socialistic.  He  came  preaching  the  kingdom  of  God;  and  a 
kingdom  is  a  social  organism.  These  two  principles  may  help  to 
indicate  the  answer  to  the  question.  What  are  the  relations  of  the 
preacher  to  the  problems  of  social  order?  He  is  not  to  be  a  teacher 
of  political  economy  or  sociology ;  a  preacher  of  single  tax,  or  revenue 
reform,  or  protective  tariff,  or  naturalization  of  industries,  or  the 
perpetuation  and  extension  of  individualism.  Still  less  is  he  to  un- 
dertake to  fashion  laws  and  lead  in  political  reform.  There  may  be 
cases  where  the  preacher  must  drop  his  preaching  and  take  up  other 
work ;  and  other  cases  where  he  must  add  other  work  as  a  citizen  to 
his  duties  as  a  preacher.  But  it  is  not  the  function  of  the  preacher, 
as  such,  to  re-organize  society.  His  work  lies  deeper;  it  is  to  re- 
organize men.  But  in  this  work  he  is  constantly  to  recognize  that 
the  reorganization  of  society  is  the  ultimate  end  of  Christianit}^ ;  and 
that  to  teach  men  how  they  can  live  peacefully  and  happily  together  is 
one  of  the  duties  of  the  Christian  minister. 

Christianity  is  organic,  not  merely  individual.  Communities  and 
nations  have  moral  character  and  perform  moral  acts.  He  who  lifts 
his  voice  in  warning  or  denunciation  of  individual  misdeeds  may  not 
be  silent  merely  because  a  great  number  of  individuals  combine  to 
perpetuate  them.  Bobbing  an  Indian  of  his  lands  is  none  the  better 
because  it  is  done  by  an  Act  of  Congress.  An  industrial  system 
which  shuts  up  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  and  women  in  dark 
and  pestilential  tenements  is  none  the  less  immoral  that  a  single  em- 
ployer, enmeshed  in  the  general  social  order  of  our  time,  is  often  as 
powerless  to  remedy  the  wrong  as  was  a  single  slaveholder  before  the 
Civil  War  to  give  his  slaves  that  which  was  just  and  equal.  Social 
sins  do  not  cease  to  be  sins  because  they  are  social ;  nor  may  the 
prophet  excuse  himself  from  condemning  a  system  which  dwarfs  and 
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Stunts  the  intellectual  and  moral  nature  of  not  a  few  of  his  fellow 
men,  which  condemns  them  to  a  life  of  drudgery,  provides  for  them 
no  true  home,  and  offers  them  no  society  outside  of  the  home  except 
the  saloon.  But  he  may  perfectly  legitimately  leave  to  others  to 
incorporate  in  bills  the  legislative  and  the  social  remedies,  while  he 
devotes  himself  to  the  more  fundamental  and  the  really  more  serious 
task,  of  persuading  men  that  there  is  disease  and  of  inspiring  them 
with  a  purpose  to  find  a  remedy. 

To  sum  up  the  contents  of  this  paper  in  a  paragraph:  The 
preacher  is  a  messenger;  his  sermon  is  a  message;  he  receives  it 
from  God ;  partly  through  the  Bible,  that  is  through  messengers  of 
the  olden  time,  partly  through  the  Church,  that  is  through  the  spirit- 
ual consciousness  of  the  devout  souls  of  all  time,  partly  by  direct 
communion  with  his  God.  His  message  is  one  of  faith,  hope,  and 
love — faith  a  spiritual  consciousness,  hope  a  glad  expectancy,  love  an 
unselfish  service.  Its  value  is  measured,  not  by  its  literary  or  ora- 
torical excellence,  but  by  its  life-giving  qualities.  This  messenger's 
first  care — often  it  will  be  his  exclusive  care — must  be  to  serve  his 
own  parishioners,  because  they  are  those  whom  natural  selection  has 
drawn  to  him  and  whom  he  can  best  hope  effectually  to  serve.  His 
message  of  life  is  in  spirit  the  same  which  has  been  given  by  the 
prophets  of  all  the  ages,  but  its  form  must  be  adapted  to  the  thought- 
forms  of  his  own  time.  And  while  his  immediate  object  must  be  the 
inspiration  of  the  individual,  his  ultimate  object  must  be  so  to  give  that 
inspiration  that  a  new  social  order,  an  order  of  love  not  of  ordered 
and  regulated  selfishness,  shall  rule  in  the  social,  the  industrial,  and 
the  political  world.  I  add,  to  any  young  man  who  may  read  these 
pages,  and  who  is  deliberating  the  question  of  his  profession,  that 
never  was  "  the  cloth"  or  "  the  pulpit"  less  venerated  than  now,  never 
was  so  scant  respect  paid  to  the  mere  vestment  and  standing  place ; 
but  never  did  an  age  or  a  nation  so  greatly  need  the  prophet,  as  this 
age  and  this  American  people,  and  never  was  age  or  nation  more 
ready  to  hear  and  heed  the  prophet,  if  he  comes  to  it  inspired  by  the 
consciousness  of  a  divine  message. 

Lyman  Abbott. 


THE    TEACHING   OF   CIYIC   DUTY. 

Before  we  inquire  how  Civic  Duty  is  to  be  taught,  let  us  attempt 
to  determine  what  civic  duty  means.  The  French  are  fortunate  in 
possessing  a  word,  civisme^  for  which  there  is  no  precise  English 
equivalent,  since  "  patriotism,"  as  we  shall  see  presently,  has  received 
a  slightly  different  sense.  Civisme  is  taken  to  include  all  the  quali- 
ties which  make  up  the  good  citizen — the  love  of  country  and  of 
liberty,  respect  for  right  and  justice,  attachment  to  the  family  and 
the  community.  This  is  perhaps  not  too  wide  an  extension  to  give  to 
Civic  Duty,  at  least  in  a  free  country,  where  the  love  of  liberty  is  no 
less  essential  than  the  respect  for  constituted  order.  Or  we  may  de- 
scribe it  as  one  aspect  or  side — -the  domestic  side — of  the  love  of 
country,  a  virtue  generally  thought  of  as  displaying  itself  in  services 
rendered  to,  and  sacrifices  made  for,  one's  fatherland  in  struggles 
against  external  enemies,  but  which  ought  to  be  extended  to  cover 
the  devotion  to  all  that  can  subserve  her  inner  welfare.  To  desire 
that  the  State  we  belong  to  shall  be  not  only  strong  against  other 
Powers,  but  also  well  and  wisely  governed,  and  therefore  peaceful 
and  contented,  and  to  fit  ourselves  for  rendering  to  her  such  ser- 
vice as  our  capacities  permit,  to  be  always  ready  to  render  this 
service,  even  to  our  own  hurt  and  loss — this  is  a  form  of  patriotism 
less  romantic  and  striking  than  the  expulsion  of  a  tj^rant,  or  such  a 
self -chosen  death  as  that  of  Publius  Decius  or  Arnold  von  Winkelried ; 
but  it  springs  from  the  same  feelings,  and  it  goes  as  truly  in  its 
degree  to  build  up  the  fabric  of  national  greatness. 

This  home  side  of  patriotism,  this  sober  and  quiet  sense  of  what 
a  man  owes  to  the  community  into  which  he  is  born,  and  which  he 
helps  to  govern,  has  been  found  specially  hard  to  maintain  in  modern 
times  and  in  large  countries.  It  suffers  from  three  difficulties.  One 
is  the  size  of  our  modern  States.  In  small  city  republics,  like  those 
of  Greece  and  Eome,  or  of  the  Italian  Middle  Ages,  every  citizen  felt 
that  he  counted  for  something,  and  that  the  fortunes  of  the  commu- 
nity were  his  own.  When  a  riot  occurred  half  the  citizens  might 
swarm  out  into  the  streets.     When  a  battle  was  fought  the  slaughter 
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of  a  thousand  men  miglat  mean  ruin  or  the  loss  of  independence. 
The  individual  associated  himself  heartily  with  all  that  befell  the 
State,  and  could  perceive  the  results  of  his  own  personal  effort. 
Now,  in  a  vast  population  like  ours,  the  individual  feels  swallowed 
up  and  obliterated,  so  that  his  own  action  seems  too  small  a  unit  in 
the  sum  of  national  action  to  be  worth  regarding.  It  is  like  the 
difference  between  giving  a  vote  in  a  representative  assembly,  where 
you  are  one  of  670,  or  perhaps  of  only  356  persons,  and  giving  a 
vote  at  a  general  election,  where  you  are  one  of  six  millions. 

Another  difficulty  springs  from  the  peaceful  life  which  English- 
men and  Americans  are  fortunately  now  able  to  lead.  There  is 
nothing  romantic  about  the  methods  in  which  we  are  now  called  upon 
to  show  our  devotion  to  the  State.  The  citizen  of  Sparta,  or  the 
peasant  of  Schwytz,  who  went  out  to  repel  the  invader,  went  under 
circumstances  which  touched  his  imagination  and  raised  his  emotion 
to  the  highest  point.  In  the  days  when  the  safety  of  England  was 
threatened,  the  achievements  of  Drake  at  sea,  the  chivalric  gallantry 
of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  at  Zutphen  struck  a  chord  which  vibrated  in 
every  English  heart.  To  us,  with  exceptions  too  few  to  be  worth 
regarding,  such  a  stimulus  is  seldom  applied.  What  can  be  less 
romantic,  and  to  the  outward  eye  and  ordinary  apprehension  less 
inspiring,  than  the  methods  of  our  elections — meetings  of  committees 
and  selections  of  candidates,  platform  harangues,  and  huntings  up  of 
careless  voters,  and  marking  crosses  on  bits  of  papers  in  hideous 
polling  booths,  with  sawdust-sprinkled  floors?  Even  the  civic  strife 
in  Parliaments  and  County  Councils,  exciting  as  it  often  is,  wants 
the  elements  which  still  dazzle  imagination  from  the  conflicts  of  fleets 
and  armies  of  the  past. 

The  third  difficulty  springs  from  the  extent  to  which  party  spirit 
tends  to  overlay,  if  not  to  supersede,  national  spirit  in  those  self- 
governing  countries  whose  politics  are  worked  by  parties.  To  the 
ordinary  citizen,  participation  in  the  government  of  his  country  ap- 
pears in  the  form  of  giving  a  vote.  His  vote  must  be  given  for  a 
party  candidate ;  his  efforts  must  be  directed  to  carrying  his  party 
ticket.  Each  party  necessarily  identifies  its  programme  and  its 
leaders  with  the  welfare  of  the  State;  each  seeks  to  represent  its 
opponents  as  enemies,  even  if  it  may  charitably  admit  them  to  be 
rather  ignorant  than  malevolent,  still,  nevertheless,  enemies  of  the 
highest  interests  of  the  State.  As  a  rule  the  men  who  care  most 
about  public  affairs  are  the  most  active  and  earnest  party  men ;  and 
35 
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thus  the  idea  of  devotion  to  the  whole  community,  and  to  a  national 
ideal,  higher  and  more  enduring  than  any  which  party  can  present, 
is  apt  to  be  obscured  and  forgotten.  We  all  admit  in  words  that 
party  and  its  organization  are  only  means  by  which  to  secure  good 
government,  but,  as  usually  happens,  the  means  so  much  absorb  our 
energies  that  the  end  is  apt  to  slip  altogether  from  our  view. 

These  obstacles  to  the  cultivation  of  civic  duty  are  all  obvious, 
so  obvious  that  I  should  hesitate  to  repeat  them  were  it  not  the  case 
that  some  truths,  just  because  they  have  passed  into  truisms,  have 
ceased  to  be  felt  as  truths.  They  are  obstacles  which  will  not  disap- 
pear as  time  goes  on,  and  party  organization  becomes  more  perfect. 
All  we  can  do  is  to  exhort  ourselves  and  one  another  to  feel  the 
growing  greatness  of  the  interests  committed  to  our  charge,  and  to 
remember  that  civic  virtue  is  not  the  less  virtue  because  she  appears 
to-day  in  sober  gray,  and  no  longer  in  the  gorgeous  trappings  of 
military  heroism.  Even  at  Trafalgar  there  was  many  a  powder- 
monkey  running  to  and  fro  between  decks  who  saw  nothing  and 
knew  little  of  the  progress  of  the  fight,  but  whose  soul  had  been 
stirred  by  the  signal  of  the  morning. 

You  may  ask  in  what  the  habits  of  civic  duty  consist  which 
the  schoolmaster  may  seek  to  form  in  his  pupils  and  by  what 
methods  he  is  to  form  them.  The  habits  are,  I  think,  these  three — 
To  strive  to  know  what  is  best  for  one's  country  as  a  whole.  To 
place  one's  country's  interest,  when  one  knows  it,  above  party  feel- 
ing, or  class  feeling,  or  any  other  sectional  passion  or  motive.  To 
be  willing  to  take  trouble,  personal  and  even  tedious  trouble,  for  the 
well -governing  of  every  public  community  one  belongs  to,  be  it  a 
township  or  parish,  a  ward  or  a  city,  or  the  nation  as  a  whole.  And 
the  methods  of  forming  these  habits  are  two,  methods  which  of  course 
cannot  in  practice  be  distinguished  but  must  go  haod  in  hand — the 
giving  of  knowledge  regarding  the  institution?  of  the  country — 
knowledge  sufficient  to  enable  the  young  citizen  to  comprehend  their 
working — and  the  inspiring  a  love  for  the  nation,  an  appreciation  of 
all  that  makes  its  true  greatness,  a  desire  to  join  in  serving  it. 

In  speaking  of  the  methods  I  come  upon  practical  ground,  and 
feel  some  diffidence  in  making  suggestions  to  those  who  may,  as 
practical  teachers,  be  expected  to  know  better  than  I  can  myself 
what  it  is  possible  to  effect  under  the  pressure  of  many  competing 
subjects  and  with  children,  most  of  whom  leave  school  before  four- 
teen.    The  outline  of  such  a  course  of  instruction  as  I  am  contem- 
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plating  would  be  something  like  tHe  following.  It  is,  and  must  be, 
an  outline  which  includes  only  the  elements  of  the  subject,  but  jou 
will  not  fail  to  remember  that  there  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world 
between  being  elementary  and  being  superficial. 

The  teacher  must  not  attempt  to  give  many  details,  or  to  enter 
upon  difficult  and  disputed  questions.  But  it  is  essential  that  what- 
ever is  given  should  be  thoroughly  understood,  and  so  taken  into  the 

learner's  mind  as  to  become  thenceforth  a  part  of  it.     That  abstract 

ideas  and  technical  expressions  ought  to  be  avoided  goes  without 
saying.  This,  however,  must  not  prevent  us  from  trying  to  make 
the  pupil  understand  the  meaning  of  such  terms  as  the  nation,  the 
State,  and  the  law.  You  need  not  trouble  yourselves  to  find  un- 
impeachable logical  definitions  of  these  terms ;  that  is  a  task  which 
still  employs  the  learned.  What  is  wanted  is  that  he  should  grasp 
the  idea,  first,  of  a  community — a  community  inhabiting  a  country, 
united  by  various  ties,  organized  for  mutual  protection,  mutual  help, 
and  the  attainment  of  certain  common  ends ;  next,  of  the  law  as  that 
which  regulates  and  keeps  order  in  this  community ;  next  of  public 
officers,  great  and  small,  as  those  whom  the  law  sets  over  us,  and 
whose  business  it  is  to  make  us  obey  the  law,  while  they  also  obey 
it  themselves.  With  these  conceptions  in  his  mind,  the  pupil  in 
England  may  be  led  to  give  substance  and  actuality  to  them  by  being 
referred  to  his  own  country,  and  applying  to  the  nation  of  to-day 
what  he  has  doubtless  already  learnt  from  his  manual  of  British  his- 
tory. The  names  of  Queen  and  Parliament  are  already  familiar  to 
him ;  it  may  therefore  be  explained  to  him  what  is  the  place  and  what 
the  functions  of  the  Sovereign,  and  what  the  powers  of  Parliament 
are,  how  it  makes  laws,  of  what  parts  it  is  composed,  how  it  is 
chosen.  Thus  he  comes  to  elections,  and  sees  how  the  people, 
through  the  representatives  whom  they  choose,  are  ultimately  the 
law-making  power.  By  this  time  he  will  have  been  led  to  ask  what 
the  Government  does  for  us,  and  will  be  referred  to  the  army,  the 
navy,  the  post  office,  the  police,  the  maintenance  of  law  courts,  the 
relief  of  the  poor,  the  public  schools.  As  the  police  and  the  schools,, 
though  established  by  law,  are  managed  by  local  authorities,  he  will 
pass  into  the  field  of  local  government,  and  will  hear  about  school 
boards,  town  or  county  councils,  magistrates  and  justices,  and  persons 
who  administer  the  poor  law. 

Not  that  the  whole  of  this  complex  machinery  need  be  explained, 
still  less  that  the  pupil  should  be  required  to  carry  it  in  his  memory, 
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thougli  he  certainly  ought  to  have  some  short  and  simple  book  so 
stating  the  facts  as  that  he  may  be  able  readily  to  ascertain  any  par- 
ticular point.  What  is  really  of  consequence  is  that  he  should  under- 
stand in  a  general  way  the  nature  and  spirit  of  the  system,  the  way 
in  which  the  people  exercise  their  power  through  their  representatives 
and  their  officers,  what  the  duty  of  the  officer  is,  why  we  ought  to 
obey  the  law,  because  it  is  our  law,  expressing  the  will  of  the  major- 
ity, and  the  officers,  because  they  are  the  ministers  of  the  law,  ap- 
pointed to  carry  it  out.  Here  again  history  may  come  in,  and  the 
learner  may  be  reminded  of  times  when  it  was  necessary  for  the 
people  to  contend  against  their  rulers  for  the  right  of  making  the 
law,  and  to  resist  the  officer,  because  he  was  the  minister  of  tyranny; 
as  he  may  also  be  told  of  countries  where  to-day  free  government 
does  not  exist,  and  where  in  consequence  the  officer  has  neither  the 
-confidence  of  the  citizen  nor  a  due  sense  of  responsibility  to  the 
community.  It  is  fortunate  for  us  that  in  all  this  field,  and  in  every 
similar  exposition  of  what  is  meant  by  Liberty  with  its  rights,  which 
also  involve  duties,  and  of  Order  with  its  duties,  which  also  involve 
rights,  the  teacher  is  on  ground  so  familiar  and  so  uncontroversial 
that  no  suspicion  of  partisanship  ought  to  attach  to  his  explanations. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  the  United  States,  where  the  work  of 
the  instructor,  if  more  difficult  in  one  way,  because  he  has  to  explain 
the  complications  of  a  federal  system,  and  the  working  of  a  rigid 
constitution,  is  in  another  way  easier,  because  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  the  government  are  set  forth  explicitly  in  public  documents, 
whose  authoritative  language  he  may  employ.  The  American  scheme 
of  government  is  intricate,  no  doubt,  but  it  is  also  symmetrical,  and 
offers  comparatively  few  of  those  contrasts  between  the  form  and  the 
reality  of  things  with  which  our  British  monarchical  arrangements 
are  replete,  and  which  it  is  not  easy  to  make  young  people  comprehend. 

It  may  be  remarked  upon  these  suggestions  that  the  topics  I  have 
outlined  for  treatment  are  in  no  small  degree  abstract,  and  therefore 
above  the  comprehension  of  boys  and  girls  of  thirteen.  I  have  stated 
them  for  the  sake  of  brevity  in  a  somewhat  abstract  form.  But  they 
all  admit  of,  and  of  course  they  ought  all  to  receive,  concrete  treat- 
ment. The  pupil  should  be  made  to  begin  from  the  policeman  and 
the  soldier  whom  he  sees,  from  the  workhouse  and  the  school  in- 
spector, from  the  election  of  the  town  councillor  and  the  member  of 
the  Legislature  which,  if  he  be  an  American  boy,  he  will  see  pretty 
often,  and  about  wiiich,  if  he  be  an  English  boy,  he  is  likely  to  have 
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heard  some  talk.  The  old  maxim  of  Horace  about  eyes  and  ears  ought 
never  to  be  forgotten  by  the  teacher  either  of  geography  or  of  history, 
or  of  elementary  politics.  An  ounce  of  personal  observation  is  worth 
a  pound  of  facts  gathered  from  books ;  but  the  observation  profits 
little  till  the  teacher  has  laid  hold  of  it  and  made  it  the  basis  of  his 
instruction.  I  must  therefore  qualify  the  warning  against  details  by 
adding  that  wherever  a  detail  in  the  system  of  government  gives  some 
foothold  of  actual  personal  knowledge  to  the  pupil,  that  detail  must 
be  used  by  the  teacher  and  made  the  starting-point  from  which  gen- 
eral facts  are  to  be  illustrated  and  explained.  Above  all,  let  the 
teacher  never  be  satisfied  with  the  pupil's  giving  him  back  his  own 
words.  Every  good  teacher  will  admit  this  if  it  be  put  to  him ;  but 
in  topics  which  our  books  treat  in  an  abstract  fashion,  the  danger  of 
resting  in  mere  phrases  is  doubly  great,  even  to  the  good  teacher. 

That  current  history — z.e. ,  the  political  events  of  the  day,  and 
newspapers  their  record,  a  record  perhaps  more  vivacious  than  exact, 
but  still  the  best  we  have,  must  be  used  to  make  the  facts  and  prin- 
ciples of  government  real  to  the  pupil,  all  this  is  too  obvious  to  need 
enforcing.  But  I  cannot  leave  untouched  the  question  how  far  the 
teaching  of  elementary  politics  ought  to  be  treated  historically ;  that 
is  to  say,  be  made  a  part  of  the  teaching  of  the  history  of  the  country 
itself. 

Now  history  is  of  all  the  subjects  which  schools  attempt,  to 
handle  perhaps  the  worst  taught.  The  difficulty  does  not  lie  in  the 
suspicion  of  political  partiality  which  may  be  supposed  to  attach  to 
the  teacher,  for  a  sensible  and  careful  man  can  easily  avoid  any  such 
suspicion.  Even  if  he  has  to  explain  to  American  children  the 
causes  which  brought  about  the  Civil  War,  or  to  English  children 
the  struggle  over  the  Eeform  Bill,  a  little  common  sense  and  fairness 
will  enable  him  to  do  justice  to  both  sides.  It  is  only  where  religion 
comes  in,  as  in  the  times  of  Elizabeth  or  James  II. ,  that  he  has  need 
to  walk  warily.  No ;  the  difficulties  of  teaching  history  lie  deeper. 
To  know  a  multitude  of  facts  and  names  and  dates  is  not  to  know 
history,  and  the  schoolmaster  may  have  all  that  the  manual  contains 
at  his  fingers'  ends  and  yet  be  quite  unable  to  give  the  pupils  any 
real  comprehension  of  the  nature  and  significance  of  the  events  it 
mentions,  unable  to  help  them  to  realize  the  differences  between  the 
present  and  the  past.  A  man  may  teach  geometry  tolerably  well  if 
he  has  a  clear  head,  and  knows  thoroughly  so  much  as  is  contained 
in  the  first  six  books  of  Euclid  or  some  corresponding  text-book.     So 
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one  who  understands  the  general  principles  of  grammar  may  give 
sufficient  elementary  instruction  in  a  language  though  he  has  not 
gone  far  in  it  himself,  and  has  no  large  mastery  of  words  or  idioms. 
Many  a  governess  who  could  not  write  a  piece  of  Latin  or  French 
prose  is  competent  to  bring  children  up  to  her  own  point  of  knowl- 
edge. The  same  remark  applies  to  some  branches  of  natural  science. 
But  to  teach  history  a  man  must  be  a  historian — that  is  to  say,  must 
understand  the  methods  of  history,  must  have  the  power  of  realizing 
the  dead  past  as  a  living  present,  must,  in  fact,  have  a  touch  of  imagi- 
nation as  well  as  a  vastly  larger  amount  of  positive  knowledge  than 
he  will  attempt  to  pile  upon  the  memory  of  his  class. 

Considering  how  unsatisfactory  is  the  provision  now  made  for  the 
education,  in  history  and  the  subjects  cognate  thereto,  of  the  ele- 
mentary teachers  themselves  in  England  and  in  many  parts  of  the 
United  States,  one  cannot  expect  these  attainments  to  abound  among 
them,  and  cannot  therefore  look  for  much  successful  teaching  of  his- 
tory. Their  want  of  success  is  not  their  fault,  but  due  partly  to  the 
conditions  under  which  they  enter  their  profession,  partly  to  the 
inherent  difficulties  of  the  subject.  Hence,  while  heartily  desiring 
to  see  history  better  taught,  and  to  see  it  used  to  illustrate  elementary 
politics,  I  look  upon  the  latter  subject  as  really  an  easier  one  than 
the  former,  and  sufficiently  distinct  to  deserve  an  independent  place 
in  the  curriculum.  This  place  it  does  now  find  in  Switzerland,  and 
to  a  less  extent  in  France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  as  well  as  in  many 
States  of  the  American  Union.     We  may  be  told  that  in  England  no 

room  has  been  left  for  it  in  the  codes  and  schemes  of  studv  which 

•J 

now  regulate  our  elementary  schools.  If  so,  so  much  the  worse  for 
those  schemes,  for  the  subject  is  not  less  essential  than  most  of  those 
which  the  schemes  now  include,  and  in  the  hands  of  an  intelligent 
teacher,  is  not  more  difficult  for  boys  of  thirteen  or  fourteen.  I  have 
known  instances  where  children  even  of  nine  or  ten  have  so  profited 
by  the  talk  of  their  elders  as  to  be  intelligently  interested  in  the  polit- 
ical columns  of  a  newspaper.  As  ^respects  those  who  leave  school 
before  thirteen,  we  may  point  to  the  constantly  expanding  evening 
and  continuation  schools,  places  for  which  the  subject  is  eminently 
suited.  But  it  is  not  only  in  elementary  schools  that  the  need  for 
introducing  the  subject  exists.  Boys  leave  our  so-called  "  secondary" 
schools  at  sixteen,  seventeen,  or  eighteen,  leave  even  some  of  the 
greatest  and  most  costly  schools  in  the  country,  having  received  no 
regular  instruction  in  the  principles  and  working  of  the  British  Con- 
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stitution,  much  less  in  their  own  system  of  local  government  wherein 
many  of  them  as  local  magnates  are  soon  called  upon  to  take  part. 
It  is  otherwise  in  Switzerland,  otherwise  in  the  United  States,  where 
I  fancy  no  boy  passes  through  a  high  school  without  having  been 
taught  something  about  the  Constitution  of  his  country  and  perhaps 
of  his  State  also. 

I  must  not  forget  to  add  that  occasions  will  often  present  them- 
selves in  which  lessons  of  direct  practical  value  in  economic  and 
social  matters  may  be  given  to  advanced  classes.  Where  poor  law 
administration  is  mentioned,  the  principles  that  ought  to  guide  it 
may  be  explained;  when  school  boards  and  municipal  authorities 
are  described,  the  reasons  why  the  State  deals  with  education  and 
the  functions  which  municipalities  may  discharge  for  the  general 
good  of  the  community  may  be  touched,  stating  of  course  the  views 
on  both  sides  where  the  points  are  debatable.  Thus  much  may  be 
done  to  set  the  young  citizen  to  think  in  a  reasonable  way  about  our 
present  problems  in  the  sphere  of  government. 

So  far  I  have  spoken  of  the  instruction.     I  come  now  to  the  other 
and  not  less  important  side  of  the  matter — the  means  of  stimulating 
interest  in  public  affairs  and  inspiring  the  sense  of  civic  duty.     Here 
we  may  depend,  to  some  extent,  upon  the  natural  play  of  imagina- 
tion and  emotion  so  soon  as  the  necessary  basis  of  knowledge  has 
been  supplied.     No  rightly  constituted  mind  can  help  feeling  some 
pride  in  the  constitution  of  his  country  and  in  her  greatness,  some 
interest  in  the  vast  issues  which  its  representative  bodies  and  execu- 
tive authorities  have  to  deal  with.     The  more  that  knowledge  can  be? 
combined  with  whatever  tends  to  touch  imagination  and  emotion,  the^ 
better  will  the  knowledge  be  remembered  and  the  more  powerfully) 
will  it  work  in  forming  the  character.      Hence  the  value  of  two  kinds^ 
of  reading:  historical  passages  relating  to  great  or  striking  persons  orj 
events,  and  pieces  of  poetry.     The  difficulties  that  attach  to  the  sys-/^ 
tematic  teaching  of  history  do  not  attach  to  the  reading  of  historical 
matter,   whereof  the  more  a  boy  reads  the  better.     If  well-written 
historical  narratives,  fresh,  simple,  dramatic,  were  put  into  the  hands 
of  boys  from  ten  years  onwards,  given  to  them  not  as  task  books  but 
as  books  to  read  for  their  own  pleasure,  not  only  would  a  good  deal 
of  historical  knowledge  be  acquired,  but  a  taste  would  often  be  formed 
which   would  last  on   into   manhood.      Though  the  boy,  however, 
ought  to  be  tempted  to  read  for  his  own  pleasure  much  more  than 
could  be  read  in  class,  a  skilful  teacher  will  make  great  use  of  class 
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reading,  and  will,  by  his  explanations  and  familiar  talk  over  the 
book,  be  able  to  stimulate  the  intelligence  of  the  pupil,  setting  him 
to  think  about  what  he  is  reading — the  habit  without  which  reading 
profits  little  to  any  of  us. 

Next,  as  to  poetry,  which  may  do  as  much  to  form  a  patriotic 
temper  as  even  the  records  of  great  deeds  in  history.  For  a  country 
with  two  such  histories  as  England  and  Scotland  have,  and  for  a 
country  with  a  poetry  even  more  glorious  than  its  history,  a  people 
whose  long  succession  of  great  poets  no  other  people  in  the  ancient 
or  modern  world  can  rival,  it  is  strange  that  so  comparatively  little 
of  our  best  poetry  should  run  in  a  historical  and  patriotic  channel. 
No  poet  has  yet  given  to  Britain  her  sixth  book  of  the  JEneid. 
There  are  some  plays  of  Shakespeare,  such  as  "  King  John"  and 
"  King  Henry  Y., "  though  these  are  rather  above  the  interest  of  boys 
of  thirteen ;  there  are  several  sonnets  of  Milton  and  his  contempo- 
raries, not  forgetting  Andrew  Marvell  on  the  death  of  Charles  I. ,  a 
few  stray  bits  out  of  Dry  den,  an  ode  of  Addison's  and  another  of 
Gray's;  there  are  passages  in  Cowper  and  Scott,  a  very  few  noble 
lyrics  of  Thomas  Campbell,  several  sonnets  of  Wordsworth,  and  some 
splendid  ballads  of  Tennyson,  foremost  among  them  the  tremendous 
poem  of  "  The  Kevenge, "  together  with  some  beautiful  meditative 
pieces,  such  as  "  Of  Old  sat  Freedom  on  the  Heights, "  and  "  Love  thou 
thy  Land. " 

This  list  contains  many  gems,  but  it  is,  after  all,  compared  with 
the  volume  of  English  poetry,  a  short  list,  which  even  the  inclusion 
of  the  work  of  less  eminent  singers,  such  as  "Wolfe's  "  Burial  of  Sir 
John  Moore,"  Macaulay's  "  Armada,"  and  a  few  of  Dibdin's  songs, 
would  not  greatly  swell.  Short  as  it  is,  however,  we  do  not  make 
half  the  use  of  it  that  we  ought.  Good  poetry  is  the  most  pervading 
istimulus  which  literature  can  apply  to  the  mind  and  character  of  the 
jyoung:  to  carry  it  in  memory  is  a  perennial  joy,  to  love  it  is  to  have 
received  the  best  gift  education  can  bestow.  So  as  to  poetry  and 
patriotism.  The  imaginative  mind  transfigures  history  into  patriot- 
ism. When  it  reads  of  a  great  event  it  dilates  with  the  sense  of  what 
that  event  has  wrought.  When  it  sees  the  spot  where  some  great 
deed  was  done  it  is  roused  to  emulate  the  spirit  of  those  who  did  it, 
and  feels  like  Browning  in  the  famous  lines  on  the  evening  view  of 
Cape  Trafalgar  and  Gibraltar:  "  Here  and  here  did  England  help  me, 
how  can  I  help  England?  say!  " 

The  mention  of  Trafalgar  reminds  me  of  the  opinion  expressed  by 
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an  eminent  American  man  of  letters  that  England  has  begun  to  forget 
her  heroes  and  grow  cold  in  her  recollection  of  past  exploits.  Forty 
years  ago,  he  says,  men  were  stirred  by  the  name  of  Nelson,  now,  a 
reference  to  him  meets  with  no  response.  Is  this  so?  Are  we  really 
ceasing  to  be  patriotic?  Has  the  vaster  size  of  the  population  made 
each  man  feel  his  share  less?  or  has  long -continued  peace  destroyed 
xihe  interest  in  warlike  prowess?  or  have  the  leading  minds  begun  to 
be  merely  cosmopolitan?  or  are  we  too  fully  occupied  with  social 
changes,  too  sorely  distracted  with  the  strife  of  labor  and  capital,  to 
reverence  the  old  ideals?  So  much  at  any  rate  may  be  said,  that  in 
England  the  knowledge  of  and  interest  in  the  national  history  is  less 
than  in  most  of  the  free  countries.  It  is  less  than  in  the  United 
States.  The  Republic  has  to  be  sure  no  large  store  of  patriotic 
poetry,  even  less  (of  indisputable  merit)  than  England  has  produced 
since  1776,  only  some  few  pieces  of  Whittier — the  ballad  of  "  Bar- 
bara Frietchie"  perhaps  the  best, — Bryant  and  Longfellow.  Walt 
Whitman  has  taken  no  hold  of  the  people,  and  Lowell's  Muse, 
thoughtful  and  dignified  and  morally  impressive  as  she  is,  seldom 
soars  into  the  region  of  pure  poetry.  But  the  interest  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  in  the  events  of  the  Eevolutionary  War  and  the  Civil 
War,  and  even  in  eminent  statesmen,  such  as  Jefferson,  Clay  and 
Webster,  is  far  more  generally  diffused  than  any  similar  feeling  in 
England,  where  both  intelligent  patriotism  and  historical  curiosity 
are  almost  confined  to  the  small  well-educated  class.  Among  the 
Nonconformists  there  still  lingers  a  warm  though  (as  it  would  seem) 
steadily  cooling  feeling  for  the  Puritan  heroes  and  divines  of  the 
Commonwealth.  But  with  this  exception,  the  middle  class,  scarcely 
less  than  the  agricultural  peasantry  and  the  city  artisan,  care  for  none 
of  these  things. 

This  is  less  true  of  the  smaller  nationalities  within  the  British 
Isles.  In  Ireland  the  misfortunes  of  the  country  have  endeared  to 
the  people  names  like  those  of  Sarsfield,  Wolfe  Tone,  Emmet,  and 
O' Council .  Scotland  has  been  fortunate  in  having  two  national 
heroes  who  belong  to  such  remote  times  as  to  be  fit  subjects  for 
legend,  while  in  the  seventeenth  century  she  produced,  in  the  Cove- 
nanters, another  set  of  striking  figures,  now,  it  is  to  be  feared,  be- 
ginning to  be  forgotten.  Scotland  was,  moreover,  favored  a  century 
ago,  with  two  great  literary  artists  who,  the  one  by  his  songs  and  the 
other  by  his  prose  romances  no  less  than  by  his  poetry,  made  her 
history,  the  history  of  a  small,  a  poor,  and  for  a  long  time  a  rude 
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nation,  glow  with  a  light  that  will  last  for  ages  to  come.  Thus,  e^on 
to-day,  Wallace  and  Bruce,  Bothwell  Bridge  and  Culloden,  are  more 
vividly  present  even  to  the  present  of  Scotland  than  Harold  (son  of 
Godwin)  or  Hampden  and  Blake,  than  Agincourt  or  Fontenoy,  or 
perhaps  even  Salamanca  and  the  Nile,  are  to  the  average  Englishman. 
Scenery  no  doubt  counts  for  something.  In  a  small  country  with 
striking  natural  features,  historical  events  become  more  closely  asso- 
ciated with  the  visual  impressions  of  the  ordinary  citizen.  There  is 
no  place  in  England  playing  the  same  part  in  English  history  as 
Stirling  Castle  and  its  neighborhood  play  in  Scotch  history. 

Here  I  am  reminded  of  Switzerland,  a  country  whose  people  know 
their  own  history  better  and  love  it  more  intensely  than  probably 
any  other  people  in  the  world  know  or  love  theirs.  The  majestic 
mountain  masses  and  narrow  gorges  of  the  older  cantons  of  Switzer- 
land have  not  only  been  one  of  the  main  causes  in  enabling  a  very 
small  and  once  a  very  obscure  people  to  conquer  independence  from 
powerful  feudal  lords  and  to  maintain  it  ever  since,  except  for  one 
brief  interval,  in  the  face  of  the  great  military  monarchies  which 
surround  it,  but  have  also  fostered  the  patriotic  spirit  of  the  natives 
by  reminding  them  daily  of  the  conflicts  whereby  their  freedom  was 
achieved.  Like  the  Psalmist  they  can  say,  *'  I  will  lift  up  mine  eyes 
unto  the  hills,  whence  cometh  my  aid. "  Just  as  in  little  Greece  and 
Latium,  one  moves  about  with  a  constant  sense  of  tiny  republics  on 
every  fortified  hill  top  and  of  armies  traversing  every  valley,  just  as 
in  little  Scotland  one  passes  on  the  railway  from  Blair  Athol  to 
Berwick-on-Tweed  eleven  famous  battlefields,  so  in  little  Switzer- 
lland  the  sense  of  history  follows  and  environs  one  at  almost  every 
{step,  and  pervades  the  minds  of  a  race  specially  familiar  with  their 
own  annals,  specially  zealous  in  commemorating  by  national  songs, 
by  the  celebration  of  anniversaries,  by  the  statues  of  departed  heroes, 
by  the  preservation  of  ancient  buildings,  by  historical  and  antiquarian 
museums  in  the  cantonal  capitals,  the  deeds  of  valiant  forefathers. 
These  things,  coupled  with  universal  military  service  and  the  practice 
of  self-government  in  local  and  cantonal  as  well  as  in  Federal  affairs, 
have  associated  patriotism  with  the  daily  exercise  of  civic  functions  in 
a  manner  unapproached  elsewhere.  Not  otherwise  an  imaginative  or 
enthusiastic  people,  the  Swiss  have  not  only  become  penetrated  and 
pervaded  by  patriotism,  but  have  learnt  to  carry  its  spirit  into  the 
working  of  their  institutions.  There  are  some  faults  in  the  working 
of  those  institutions,  but  party  spirit  is  among  the  least  of  them,  and 
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I  doubt  whether  a  system  so  highly  democratic  could  prosper  save  in 
a  land  where  the  ordinary  citizen  has  attained  so  strong  a  sense  of 
the  responsibilities  which  freedom  lays  upon  him. 

Some  years  ago,  in  a  lonely  mountain  valley  in  the  Canton  of 
Glarus,  I  was  conversing  with  a  peasant  landowner  about  the  Landes- 
gemeinde  (popular  primary  assembly)  which  regulates  the  affairs  of 
the  canton.  After  he  had  given  me  some  details,  I  asked  him 
whether  it  was  not  the  fact  that  all  citizens  had  the  right  of  attending 
and  voting  in  this  assembly.  "  It  is  not  so  much  their  Eight, "  he  re- 
plied, "  as  their  Duty. " 

This  is  the  spirit  by  which  free  governments  live.  One  would 
like  to  see  more  of  it  here  in  London,  where  Parliamentary  and 
County  Council  elections  often  bring  little  more  than  half  of  the 
voters  to  the  polls.  One  would  like  to  see  more  of  it  in  the  United 
States,  where  in  many  places  a  large  proportion  of  the  voters  take 
no  trouble  to  inform  themselves  as  to  the  merits  of  the  candidates  or 
the  political  issues  submitted  to  them,  but  vote  blindly  at  the  bid- 
ding of  their  party  organizations. 

This  little  anecdote  of  my  Swiss  friend  illustrates  what  I  mean  in 
speaking  of  patriotism  as  the  basis  of  the  sense  of  civic  duty.  If 
people  learn  to  love  their  country,  if  their  vision  is  raised  beyond 
the  petty  circle  of  their  personal  and  family  interests  to  appreciate 
the  true  width  and  splendor  of  national  life,  as  a  thing  which  not 
only  embraces  all  of  us  who  are  now  living  here  and  grouped  in  a 
great  body  seeking  common  ends,  but  reaches  back  into  the  imme- 
morial past  and  forward  into  the  mysterious  future,  it  elevates  the 
conception  of  citizenship,  it  fills  the  sheath  of  empt}^  words  with  a 
keen  edged  sword,  it  helps  men  to  rise  above  mere  party  views  and 
to  feel  their  exercise  of  voting  power  to  be  a  solemn  trust. 

"  Love  thou  thy  land  with  love  far  brought 
From  out  the  storied  Past  and  used 
Within  the  Present,  but  transfused 
Through  future  time  by  power  of  thought." 

Into  these  feelings  even  the  poorest  citizen  may  now  enter.  Our 
British  institutions  have  been  widened  to  admit  him :  the  practice  of 
using  the  powers  entrusted  to  him  ought  to  form  in  him  not  only 
knowledge  but  the  sense  of  duty  itself.  So,  at  any  rate,  we  have  all 
hoped,  so  the  more  sanguine  have  predicted.  And  as  this  feeling 
grows  under  the  influence  of  free  institutions,  it  becomes  itself  a  fur- 
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ther  means  of  developing  new  and  possibly  better  institutions,  such 
as  the  needs  of  the  time  may  demand. 

Let  me  take  an  illustration  from  a  question  which  has  been  much 
discussed  of  late,  but  still  remains  in  what  may  be  called  a  fluid  con- 
dition. The  masses  of  the  British  people  in  these  isles,  and  probably 
to  a  large  extent  also  the  masses  of  the  people  in  our  colonies,  are 
still  imperfectly  familiar  with  the  idea  of  a  great  English-speaking 
race  over  the  world,  and  of  all  which  the  existence  of  that  race  im- 
ports. Till  we  have  created  more  of  an  imperial  spirit — by  which  I 
do  not  mean  a  spirit  of  vain  glory  or  aggression  or  defiance — far  from 
it — but  a  spirit  of  pride  and  joy  in  the  extension  of  our  language, 
our  literature,  our  laws,  our  commerce  over  the  vast  spaces  of  the 
earth  and  the  furthest  islands  of  the  sea,  with  a  sense  of  the  splendid 
opportunities  and  solemn  responsibilities  which  that  extension  carries' 
with  it — till  we  and  our  colonies  have  more  of  such  an  imperial  spirit, 
hardly  shall  we  be  able  to  create  the  institutions  that  will  ere  long  be 
needed  if  all  these  scattered  segments  of  the  British  people  are  to  be 
held  together  in  one  enduring  fabric.  But  if  sentiment  ripens, 
quickly,  and  we  find  ourselves  able  to  create  those  institutions,  they 
will  themselves  develop  and  foster  and  strengthen  the  imperial  spirit 
whereof  I  have  spoken,  and  make  it,  as  we  trust,  since  it  will  rest 
even  more  upon  moral  than  upon  material  bonds,  a  guarantee  as  well 
of  peace  as  of  freedom  among  the  English-speaking  races  of  the  world. 

From  these  dreams  of  the  future,  I  return  to  say  a  concluding 
word  on  the  main  theme  of  this  address — the  political  aspects  of  the 
teacher's  function.  The  teacher  has  charge  of  the  future  citizen  at 
the  time  when  he  is  most  impressionable ;  the  only  time,  it  may  hap- 
pen, in  his  life  when  he  is  free  enough  from  the  pressing  cares  of 
daily  employment,  to  have  leisure  for  thought  about  the  functions 
to  which  the  Constitution  calls  him,  or  to  conceive  a  wish  to  under- 
stand the  true  bearing  of  those  functions.  On  many,  probably  on 
most  pupils,  the  teacher's  efforts  will  make  no  great  impression.  But 
those  most  susceptible  to  the  influence  which  stimulating  teaching 
may  exert,  will  be  those  likely  in  future  to  stir  and  guide  their  fel- 
lows, and  on  their  guidance  the  beliefs  and  tendencies  of  their  class 
will  mainly  depend.  The  dictum,  Property  has  its  duties  as  well  as 
its  rights,  once  received  with  surprise  and  even  disgust,  has  become 
a  commonplace.  We  now  need  to  realize  in  the  fulness  of  its  ap- 
plication that  other  maxim,  which  Mazzini  was  never  tired  of  enforc- 
ing, that  Liberty  also  has  its  duties  as  well  as  its  rights,  and  will 
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begin  to  be  in  danger  if  it  forgets  them.  The  tie  of  duty  to  the 
State,  though  it  cannot  be  as  close  as  that  which  binds  us  to  family 
and  friends,  ought  to  be  just  as  clearly  recognized  to  be  a  tie  of  abso- 
lute force. 

It  is  common  to  talk  of  ignorance  as  the  chief  peril  of  democra- 
cies. That  it  is  a  peril  no  one  denies,  and  we  are  all,  I  hope,  agreed 
that  it  has  become  more  than  ever  the  duty  of  the  State  to  insist  not 
only  on  a  more  penetrating  and  stimulative  instruction,  but  upon  the 
inclusion  of  the  elements  of  constitutional  knowledge  among  the  sub- 
jects to  be  taught  in  the  higher  standards  of  our  schools. 

Democracy  has,  however,  another  foe  not  less  pernicious.  This 
is  indolence.  Indifference  to  public  affairs  shows  itself  not  merely 
in  a  neglect  to  study  them  and  fit  one's  self  to  give  a  judicious  vote, 
but  in  the  apathy  which  does  not  care  to  give  a  vote  when  the  time 
arrives.  It  is  a  serious  evil  already  in  some  countries,  serious  in 
London,  very  serious  in  Italy,  serious  enough  in  the  United  States, 
not  indeed  at  Presidential,  but  at  city  and  other  local  elections,  for 
some  reformer  to  have  proposed  to  punish  with  a  fine  the  citizen  who 
neglects  to  vote,  as  in  some  old  Greek  city  the  law  proclaimed  penal- 
ties against  the  citizen  who  in  a  sedition  stood  aloof,  taking  neither 
one  side  nor  the  other.  For,  unhappily,  it  is  the  respectable,  well- 
meaning,  easy-going  citizen,  as  well  as  the  merely  ignorant  citizen, 
who  is  apt  to  be  listless.  Those  who  have  their  private  ends  to 
serve,  their  axes  to  grind  and  logs  to  roll,  are  not  indolent.  Private 
interest  spurs  them  on ;  and  if  the  so-called  "  good  citizen, "  who  has 
no  desire  or  aim  except  that  good  government  which  benefits  him  no 
more  than  every  one  else,  does  not  bestir  himself,  the  public  funds 
may  become  the  plunder,  and  the  public  interests  the  sport  of  un- 
scrupulous adventurers. 

Of  such  evils  which  have  befallen  some  great  communities,  there 
are  happily  no  present  signs  among  ourselves ;  though  it  is  much  to 
be  wished  that  here  in  Britain  we  could  secure  both  at  Municipal  and 
Parliamentary  elections  a  much  heavier  vote  than  is  usually  cast. 
More  common  in  all  classes  is  that  other  kind  of  indolence  which 
bestows  so  little  time  and  thought  upon  current  events  and  political 
questions,  that  it  does  not  try  to  master  their  real  significance,  to 
extend  its  knowledge,  and  to  base  its  opinion  upon  solid  grounds. 
We  need,  all  of  us,  in  all  classes  and  ranks  of  society,  the  rich  and 
educated  perhaps  even  more  than  others,  because  they  are  looked  up 
to  for  guidance  by  their  poorer  or  less  educated  neighbors,  to  be  re- 
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minded  that  as  Democracy — into  which  we  have  plunged  so  suddenly 
that  some  hardly  yet  realize  what  Democracy  means — is,  of  all  forms 
of  government,  that  which  needs  the  largest  measure  of  intelligence 
and  public  spirit,  so  of  all  democracies  ours  is  that  which  has  been 
content  to  surround  itself  with  the  fewest  checks  and  safeguards. 
The  venerable  Throne  remains,  and  serves  to  conceal  the  greatness  of 
the  transformation  that  these  twenty -five  years  have  worked.  But 
which  among  the  institutions  of  the  country  could  withstand  any 
general  demand  proceeding  from  the  masses  of  the  people,  or  even 
delay  the  accomplishment  of  any  purpose  on  which  they  were 
ardently  set,  seeing  that  they  possess  in  the  popular  House  a  weapon 
whose  vote,  given  however  hastily,  can  effect  the  most  revolutionary 
change  ? 

I  do  not  say  this  to  alarm  any  timid  mind,  believing  that  our 
British  masses  are  not  set  upon  such  changes,  and  are  still  disposed 
to  listen  to  the  voices  of  those  whom  they  respect,  to  whatever  class 
such  persons  may  belong.  The  mutual  good  will  of  classes  is  still 
among  the  most  hopeful  features  in  our  political  condition.  But  it 
is  well  to  remember  that  it  is  upon  the  wisdom,  good  sense,  and  self* 
restraint  of  the  masses  of  the  people  that  this  vast  and  splendid  edifice 
of  British  power  and  prosperity  rests,  and  to  feel  that  everything  we 
can  do  to  bring  political  knowledge  and  judgment  within  their  reach 
is  now  more  than  ever  called  for.  Let  me  express  this  trust  in  the 
majestic  words  addressed  to  the  head  of  the  State  by  the  poet  whose 
loss  we  mourn,  than  whom  England  had  no  more  truly  patriotic  son: 

Take  withal 
Thy  poet's  blessing,  and  his  trust  that  Heaven 
Will  blow  the  tempest  in  the  distance  back 
From  thine  and  ours  ;  for  some  are  scared  who  mark, 
Or  wisely  or  unwisely,  signs  of  storm, 
Waverings  of  every  vane  with  every  wind, 

*  -jfr  *  *  * 

And  that  which  knows,  but  careful  for  itself, 
And  that  which  knows  not,  ruling  that  which  knows 
To  its  own  harm  :  the  goal  of  this  great  world 
Lies  beyond  sight ;  yet — if  our  slowly  grown 
And  crown 'd  Republic's  crowning  common -sense, 
That  saved  her  many  times,  not  fail — their  fears 
Are  morning  shadows  huger  than  the  shapes 
That  cast  them,  not  those  gloomier  which  forego 
The  darkness  of  that  battle  in  the  West, 
Where  all  of  high  and  holy  dies  away. 

James  Bryce. 
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CELEBKATEH. 

I  HAVE  been  invited  to  present  some  hints  as  to  the  proper  ob- 
servance of  our  great  national  holiday,  the  Fourth  of  July,  and  the 
false  education  implied  by  warlike  celebrations  in  a  nation  whose  corner- 
stone is  peace  and  whose  very  freedom  is  a  standing  protest  against 
old-world  militarism. 

The  topic  carries  me  back  in  thought  to  days  of  childhood,  when, 
in  my  native  city  of  New  York,  the  endless  crackling  of  torpedoes, 
the  explosion  of  fire-crackers  and  the  booming  of  cannon,  made  the 
day  one  of  joyous  confusion  and  fatigue,  culminating  in  a  distant 
view  of  the  city  fireworks  sent  up  from  Castle  Garden.  It  then 
seemed  to  be  a  day  wholly  devoted  to  boyish  pleasure  and  mischief, 
sure  to  be  followed  by  reports  of  hairbreadth  escapes  and  injuries 
more  or  less  serious,  sometimes  even  fatal.  The  day  was  one  of 
terror  to  parents,  who,  while  deeming  it  unwise  to  interdict  to  their 
sons  the  enjoyment  of  gunpowder,  dreaded  to  see  them  maimed  or 
disfigured  for  life  by  some  unlooked-for  accident.  It  was  not  un- 
common then,  nor  is  it  now,  to  read  of  some  sudden  death,  some 
irretrievable  blindness  or  other  injury  caused  by  the  explosion  of  a 
toy-cannon  or  the  mis-adventure  of  some  fireworks  on  "  the  Fourth," 
as  the  day  has  come  to  be  called. 

These  were  tragical  events  truly,  but  they  appear  less  real  to  me 
in  remembrance  than  do  the  laughing  faces  of  my  young  brothers  who 
were  allowed  to  arrange  a  small  table  for  their  greater  convenience  on 
the  pavement  of  ancient  Bond  Street,  a  very  quiet  by-way  in  those 
days.  From  this  spot  went  forth  a  perpetual  popping  and  fizzing, 
varied  by  the  occasional  thud  of  a  double-headed  fire -cracker.  Shouts 
of  merriment  followed  those  explosions.  The  girls  within-doors  en- 
joyed the  fracas  from  the  open  windows,  and  in  the  evening  our  good 
elders  brought  forth  a  store  of  Eoman  candles,  blue  lights,  and 
rockets.  I  remember  a  year,  early  in  the  thirties,  in  which  good 
Gideon  Lee,  a  democratic  Mayor  of  New  York,  issued  an  edict  pro- 
hibitive of  all  home  fireworks.     Just  as  we  had  settled  ourselves  in  the 
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determination  to  regard  him  thenceforth  as  onr  natural  enemy,  the 
old  gentleman's  heart  failed  him,  and,  living  next  door  to  ns,  he 
called  to  say  that  he  would  make  a  few  exceptions  to  the  rule  for 
the  day,  and  that  we  should  count  among  these. 

Removing  to  Boston  some  ten  years  later,  I  found  the  night  of 
the  third  of  July  rendered  almost  sleepless  by  the  shrill  gamut  of 
gunpowder  discharges.  The  ringing  of  bells  and  the  booming  of 
cannon  destroyed  the  last  chance  of  an  early  morning  nap,  and  in 
self-defence  most  people  left  their  beds  and  went  forth  to  see  what 
could  be  seen.  This  was  sometimes  a  mock -procession  of  the  An- 
tiques and  Horribles,  so  called  in  parody  of  the  Ancient  and  Honor- 
able Artillery,  so  well  known  in  and  about  Boston.  Or,  one  might 
join  the  throng  on  the  Common,  where  a  brass  band  performed  popu- 
lar airs,  American  and  Irish -American.  I  do  indeed  recall  certain 
notable  performances  connected  with  the  usual  observance  of  the  Na- 
tional Festival.  I  was  a  dweller  in  Boston  when  Charles  Sumner, 
then  chiefly  known  as  a  rising  lawyer  and  incipient  philanthropist, 
was  appointed  to  deliver  the  Fourth  of  July  oration,  and  chose  for 
his  theme  the  true  grandeur  of  nations.  This  grandeur  he  found 
entirely  in  the  conquests  of  Peace  as  opposed  to  the  popular  worship 
of  military  renown.  His  audience,  composed  in  part  of  men  in  sol- 
dier's garb,  were  but  little  in  sympathy  with  his  views,  and  I  re- 
member the  performance  as  having  called  forth  more  irritation  than 
approbation. 

These  prophetic  glimpses  of  good  which  seem  far  from  the  practi- 
cal questions  of  the  time  do  visit  earnest  souls  in  this  way,  like  some 
ray  of  light  from  an  undiscovered  star.  The  same  train  of  thought, 
at  about  the  same  time,  took  shape  in  Mr.  Longfellow's  fine  poem  on 
the  Arsenal  in  Springfield.  It  may  be  remembered  that  the  poet 
was  Mr.  Sumner's  most  intimate  friend.  While  the  two  men  held 
the  same  views  regarding  the  great  questions  of  the  time,  Mr.  Long- 
fellow's honliomie  rendered  him  very  inapt  to  give  offence,  while 
Sumner  seemed  destined  to  arouse  violent  opposition  in  those  from 
whom  he  differed.  <. 

I  remember  another  Fourth  of  July  at  which  Edward  Everett's 
measured  rhetoric  and  silver  voice  held  the  attention  of  a  numerous 
assemblage.  Mr.  Everett  was  certainly  master  of  the  art  of  graceful 
oratory,  and  was  always  heard  with  appreciation,  even  by  those  who 
felt  little  satisfaction  in  his  public  career. 

One  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson's  finest  poems  was  written  for  the 
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celebration  of  the  Fourth  in  his  own  town  of  Concord.  The  two 
opening  lines  of  this  dwell  always  in  my  memory : 

"  Oh  !  tenderly  the  haughty  Day 
Fills  his  blue  urn  with  fire. " 

But,  beautiful  as  they  are,  the  solemn  lesson  of  the  poem  exceeds 

them  in  interest. 

"United  States  !  the  Ages  plead, 
Present  and  Past  in  under- song  : 
Go,  put  your  creed  into  your  deed, 
Nor  speak  with  double  tongue. 

Be  just  at  home,  then  write  your  scroll 

Of  honor  o'er  the  sea, 
And  bid  the  broad  Atlantic  roll 

A  ferry  of  the  Free. " 

Here  is  a  thought  picture  which  we  may  love  to  dwell  upon.  Emer- 
son, the  descendant  of  the  Puritans,  himself  a  transfigured  Puritan, 
reading  these  stanzas  of  his,  whose  fire  is  tempered  by  the  weight  of 
thought,  in  that  old  town  of  Concord  where,  in  his  own  phrase : 

" the  embattled  farmers  stood. 


And  fired  the  shot  heard  round  the  world. " 

A  fiercer  fight  was  then  before  us,  whose  issue  is  simply  prefigured 
in  the  words:  "  Be  just  at  home.^^  Surely,  we  might  take  this  saying 
for  a  national  motto,  its  reminder  still  needed,  though  the  slave 
is  freed  from  the  whip  and  fetter.  Of  the  day  on  which  our  Inde- 
pendence was  declared  John  Adams  said : 

"  It  ought  to  be  commemorated  as  the  day  of  deliverance,  by  solemn  acts  of 
devotion  to  God  Almighty.  It  ought  to  be  celebrated  with  pomp  and  parade, 
with  shows,  games,  sports,  guns,  bells,  bonfires,  and  illuminations,  from  one 
end  of  this  continent  to  the  other,  from  this  time  forward  f orevermore. " 

These  words  show  how  comprehensive  was  the  view  which  the  old 
statesman  took  of  a  Nation's  holiday.  He  desired  that  all  classes 
and  all  ages  should  participate  in  the  joy  expressed.  The  time  which 
has  elapsed  since  his  memorable  utterance  has  brought  nothing  to  di- 
minish this  joy.  It  has  however  brought  into  being  a  new  society  for 
which  "  pomp  and  parade,  bells,  guns,  and  bonfires"  are  less  available 
for  good  than  pleasures  of  a  more  elevated  character.  We  now  desire 
a  celebration  which  shall  speak  less  to  the  bodily  senses  and  more 
to  the  inner  sense.  This  is  because  the  historic  development  of  the 
race  goes  ever  forward.  John  Adams  would  have  had  both  sober 
36 
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and  wild  rejoicing  over  tlie  birth  of  a  new  state,  representing  a  new 
order  of  things.  We  stand  face  to  face  with  the  question :  How  shall 
we  maintain  our  deliverance  from  old-world  trammels?  This  free- 
dom which  was  declared  in  1776,  what  are  its  conditions,  what  its 
true  uses? 

History  is  full  of  paradoxes  whose  meaning  does  not  lie  upon  the 
surface  of  what  we  see.  Many  of  these  recall  the  riddle  of  Samson : 
"  Out  of  the  eater  came  forth  meat,  and  out  of  the  strong  came  forth 
sweetness. "  Even  so,  the  things  that  make  for  peace  often  come  out 
of  contests  full  of  violence  and  bloodshed,  while  the  elements  of  an- 
archy ripen  best  in  the  submission  enforced  by  autocratic  despotism, 
the  ominous  quiet  which  is  sure  to  be  broken  by  some  terrific  social 
cataclysm.  In  the  first  instance,  which  alone  concerns  our  theme, 
we  must  remember  that  the  bloodshed  came,  not  of  the  peaceable 
principles  of  eternal  justice,  but  of  the  effort  on  the  part  of  tyrants  to 
gainsay  and  oppose  these.  It  follows  from  this  that  in  commemo- 
rating the  events  which  have  had  most  to  do  with  the  liberation  of 
mankind  from  the  yoke  of  despotism  and  superstition,  we  must  keep 
in  view  these  underlying  truths  which  in  themselves  involve  no  vio- 
lence, but  the  vindication  of  which  may  involve  great  sacrifice  of 
devoted  lives. 

The  fact  that  our  heroes  fought  for  freedom  against  almost  hope- 
less odds  should  be  brought  to  mind,  and  their  names  should  be  hal- 
lowed in  perpetual  remembrance.  But,  if  we  would  crown  their 
conquest,  we  must  give  more  attention  to  the  good  for  which  they 
died  than  to  the  mere  circumstance  of  their  death.  The  ordinary  pro- 
cedure of  mankind  is  quite  the  opposite  of  this.  They  are  proud  of 
the  military  success,  careless  of  the  civic  and  ethical  gain.  Even  the 
Christian  church  accentuates  too  much  the  death  of  its  Founder,  is 
too  little  concerned  with  the  truth  for  which  he  really  gave  his  life. 
A  Lent  of  prayer  and  fasting,  with  dramatic  repetition  of  the  be- 
trayal and  crucifixion  of  the  Blessed  One,  may  merely  bring  with  it 
suggestions  of  devotion  and  gratitude.  But  far  more  important  would 
be  a  Lent  of  study  of  the  deep  meaning  of  his  words  and  works.  It 
makes  one  sick  at  heart  to  think  of  the  formal  rehearsal  of  great 
events  by  those  who  have  no  understanding  of  their  true  significance, 
and  can  therefore  claim  but  a  small  part  in  their  real  benefit. 

The  parallelisms  too  of  history  are  very  instructive.  In  the  con- 
fusions and  difficulties  of  our  own  time  it  is  useful  for  us  to  learn 
that  men  in  other  times  have  had  similar  problems  to  solve,  and  have 
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found  their  solutions.  It  is  helpful  for  us  to  know  that  our  pure 
and  blameless  Washington  was,  in  his  day,  the  subject  of  malignant 
slander  and  mischievous  cabal.  Our  own  best  public  men  are  liable 
to  the  grossest  misinterpretation  of  their  utterances  and  of  their 
measures.  Unworthy  demagogues  to-day  will  present  very  danger- 
ous evils  in  a  light  attractive  to  the  multitude.  This  has  always 
been  so.  No  man  marches  to  victory  over  a  bed  of  roses.  The  roses 
crown  his  perseverance,  but  the  thorns  lacerate  his  bleeding  feet. 
But,  with  these  sad  recollections,  we  must  keep  in  sight  the  immor- 
tal hope  sung  by  the  poets,  reasoned  out  by  the  philosophers,  and 
acted  out  by  earth's  saints  and  heroes,  the  hope  which  is  justified  by 
the  great  progress  of  the  ages,  the  elevation  of  the  natural  man  into 
the  dignity  of  the  spiritual  man. 

Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning,  who  saw  one  of  the  great  Italian  fes- 
tivals in  which  the  poet  Dante  was  especially  commemorated,  saw 
also  the  pressing  need  of  wise  counsel  and  brave  action  throughout 
the  struggling  country,  and  asks  what  will  become  of  the  new  Italy 
if  her  young  men  shall  "  stand  still  strewing  violets  all  the  time?" 
We  may  ask  too  what  will  become  of  our  new  Kepublic  if  the  hours 
of  its  highest  festival  continue  to  be  occupied  with  fustian  oratory, 
gunpowder  enthusiasm,  and  the  exercise  of  every  poor  and  mean 
trade,  the  sale  of  toys,  bad  food,  and  worse  liquor? 

Now,  I  would  by  no  means  abridge  the  childish  pleasure  of  the 
day,  if  I  could  do  so.  We  must  allow  children  the  explosion  of  ani- 
mal spirits,  and  they  will  delight,  as  some  grown-up  people  will,  in 
much  that  is  irrational.  But  the  day  itself  is  too  important  to  be 
made  one  of  mere  noise  and  parade.  It  should  be  made  highly  valu- 
able for  impressing  upon  the  minds  of  the  young  the  history  of  their 
national  liberty,  and  its  cause.  Besides  our  own  young  people,  we 
have  with  us  the  youth  of  many  nations,  whose  parents  have  come 
to  our  shores,  drawn  by  various  hopes  of  gain  and  benefit.  These 
children  will  form  an  important  part  of  our  future  body  politic,  in 
whose  government  to-day,  their  parents  are  too  easily  able  to  par- 
ticipate. 

The  question  will  be,  how  to  make  the  Fourth  of  July  a  true  fes- 
tival, a  national  solemnity,  without  forgetting  the  claims  of  the 
young  to  be  amused,  as  well  as  to  be  instructed.  In  the  first  place, 
I  should  think  that  the  day  might  fitly  be  made  one  of  reunion,  by 
different  clubs  and  associations  of  culture  and  philanthropy.  Those 
whose  thoughts  go  deep  enough  to  understand  the  true  conditions  of 
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human  freedom,  miglit  meet  and  compare  their  studies  and  expe- 
riences. Yery  fitly,  after  such,  a  meeting,  each  individual  of  them 
might  seek  a  group,  to  whose  members  he  might  present  a  popular 
statement  of  the  philosophy  of  freedom.  Mothers,  who  should  be 
the  true  guardians  of  peace,  might  well  come  together  to  study  all 
that  promotes  its  maintenance.  In  gatherings  of  older  children,  prize 
essays  might  be  presented  and  discussed.  I  can  imagine  civic  ban- 
quets, of  a  serious  and  stately  character,  in  which  men  and  women 
might  sit  together  and  pledge  each  other,  in  the  exhilaration  of  friend- 
ship and  good  feeling. 

I  would  have  processions,  but  I  would  have  them  less  military 
in  character,  and  more  pacific  in  suggestion.  Congregations  of  the 
various  religious  confessions  might  walk  in  order,  headed  by  their 
ministers,  who  should  all  exchange  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  with 
each  other.  I  would  have  no  monster  concerts,  which  cannot  be 
fully  enjoyed,  but  divers  assemblages,  at  which  music  of  the  highest 
order  should  be  presented.  Letters  of  greeting  should  be  exchanged 
between  cities  and  states,  and  the  device  of  the  day  should  be,  "  In 
the  Name  of  the  Eepublic. "  The  history  of  the  war  which  culmi- 
nated in  our  national  independence  should  be  amply  illustrated  by 
graphic  lectures,  and  possibly  by  living  pictures.  Mr.  John  Fiske 
has  an  admirable  talent  for  bringing  the  past  and  its  heroes  as  vividly 
before  us  as  if  he  himself  had  seen  them  but  the  day  before.  If  it 
were  possible  to  multiply  his  valued  personality,  I  would  have  many 
sketches  given  in  various  places,  of  the  brave  struggle  of  our  fore- 
fathers and  of  those  who  were  foremost  in  it. 

"  Going  out  of  town  to  avoid  the  Fourth, "  has  been  a  phrase  so 
common  in  my  time  that  it  ceases  to  awaken  attention,  and  is  taken 
as  a  matter  of  course.  I  cannot  indeed  wonder  that  people  of  re- 
fined tastes  and  sensitive  nerves  should  seek  to  free  themselves  from 
the  noise  and  crowd  of  the  usual  observance.  The  question  is 
whether,  with  a  wiser  administration,  the  same  people  might  not  be 
led  to  gather,  rather  than  to  disperse  for  the  celebration. 

How  would  the  following  programme  answer? 

On  the  evening  of  the  third  of  July,  quiet  gatherings  in  halls  or 
churches,  in  which  the  true  love  of  country  should  be  explained  and 
illustrated.  How  many  a  name,  half  or  wholly  forgotten,  would  then 
be  recalled  from  oblivion,  and  with  it  the  labor  and  sacrifice  of  some 
noble  life,  some  example  precious  for  the  community ! 

The  morning  of  the  Fourth  to  be  ushered  in  by  martial  music, 
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and  a  military  display  sufficient  to  recall  the  services  of  the  brave 
men  who  gave  our  fathers  liberty.  At  ten  o'clock  orations  in  vari- 
ous public  buildings,  the  ablest  speakers  of  the  Commonwealth  doing 
their  best  to  impart  the  lesson  of  the  day.  At  one  a  Spartan  feast, 
wholesome  and  simple.  No  liquor  to  be  served  thereat,  and  none 
to  be  sold  during  the  day.  From  twelve  to  half  past  four  in  the 
afternoon,  I  would  have  exercises  for  the  children  of  the  public 
schools,  examination  of  classes  in  American  history,  prizes  given  for 
essays  on  historical  and  patriotic  subjects.  Later,  a  gathering  in 
public  gardens,  and  a  tea,  with  fruit  and  flowers,  served  for  the 
children  of  the  city.  In  the  evening,  the  singing  of  national  anthems, 
tableaux  vivoMts  and  fireworks,  and  in  some  form,  a  pastoral  benediction. 

To  these  exercises  I  would  add  the  signing  of  a  pledge  of  good 
citizenship.  We  take  much  pains,  and  not  unwisely,  to  persuade 
men  and  women  to  sign  a  pledge  of  total  abstinence  from  alcoholic 
liquors.  But  why  should  we  not  go  further  than  this,  and  lead 
them  to  pledge  themselves  to  some  useful  service  in  the  community? 
This  pledge  might  be  either  general  or  particular  in  its  terms,  but 
the  act  of  signing  it  should  imply  a  disinterested  public  service  of 
some  sort,  a  participation  in  some  work  useful  for  the  health,  beauty, 
or  order  of  the  city,  without  other  reward  than  the  badge  or  button 
which  would  represent  the  agreement  entered  into.  I  would  have 
the  history  of  other  Eepublics  brought  forward  on  this  day,  and  espe- 
cially, the  heroic  struggles  of  our  own  time.  Among  these,  I  would 
certainly  accord  a  place  to  the  story  of  the  great-hearted  men  to  whom 
Italy  owes  her  freedom.  And  I  would  if  I  could  compel  the  attend- 
ance of  our  men  and  women  of  fashion  upon  lectures  in  which  the 
true  inwardness  of  European  society  should  be  exposed,  and  the  dan- 
ger shown  of  the  follies  and  luxurious  pomp  which  they  delight  in 
imitating,  and  which,  however  aesthetically  adorned  and  disguised,  are 
for  us  a  lead  in  the  pathway  of  moral  and  intellectual  deterioration. 

I  would  have  the  great  political  offences  of  the  century  fitly 
shown,  the  crimes  of  Louis  Napoleon,  the  rapacious  wars  of  Ger- 
many, France  and  England,  the  wicked  persecution  of  the  Jews. 
Now  that  we  are  nearing  the  close  of  our  Nineteenth  Century,  it  be- 
comes most  important  for  us  that  its  historic  record  should  be  truly 
rehearsed,  its  great  saints  and  sinners  characterized,  its  wonderful 
discoveries  and  inventions  explained. 

The  very  meagre  programme  suggested  here  for  our  great  day 
may  appear  to  many  Utopian  and  impossible.     I  shall  be  glad  if  it 
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can  serve  to  pave  the  way  for  kindred  suggestions,  to  which  indi- 
vidual minds  may  give  a  broader  and  more  varied  scope.  Let  us 
unite  our  efforts  in  behalf  of  a  suitable  and  serious  honoring  of  the 
day  in  such  wise  that  every  heart,  old  and  young,  shall  have  therein 
its  especial  joy,  and  every  mind  its  especial  lesson. 

I  have  in  mind  at  this  moment  the  "  Woman's  Week"  with  which 
the  series  of  Congresses  in  Chicago  happily  opened.  Its  greatest  in- 
terest lay  in  the  showing  which  it  made  of  the  development  of  a  new 
force  in  the  body  politic,  the  organized  action  of  women  in  view  of 
the  vital  interests  of  the  human  race.  The  programme  of  the  meet- 
ings showed  a  praiseworthy  desire  to  give  attention  to  every  point 
which  a  Congress  of  Women  should  be  especially  held  to  consider, 
and  the  published  record  of  these  meetings  will  no  doubt  show  that 
while  enthusiasm  and  good  sentiment  were  at  a  premium  among  the 
women -speakers,  wise  counsel  also  was  not  wanting.  I  mention  this 
here  because  my  own  recollection  of  the  occasion  shows  me  that  in 
the  awakened  public  spirit  of  the  women  of  the  country,  directed  by 
various  centres  of  good  intelligence  and  intention,  we  have  a  new  re- 
source for  the  instruction  and  elevation  of  the  masses. 

I  had  at  one  time  a  plan  of  my  own,  of  setting  apart  one  day  in 
the  year  as  a  Mother's  Day.  This  festival  was  to  be  held  in  the  in- 
terest of  a  world's  peace,  and  for  quite  a  number  of  years  it  was  so 
observed  by  groups  of  women  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  while 
in  England  and  even  in  far-off  Smyrna  friends  met  together,  with 
song,  prayer,  and  earnest  discourse  to  emphasize  the  leading  thought, 
which  was  that  women,  as  the  mothers  of  the  race,  knowing  fully 
the  cost  of  human  life,  should  unite  their  efforts  throughout  the  world 
to  restrain  the  horrors  of  war,  and  to  persuade  men  to  keep  the  sacred 
bond  of  peace.  It  now  occurs  to  me  that  we  should  make  our  Fourth 
of  July  a  Mother's,  as  well  as  a  Father's  day.  In  the  public  pro- 
gramme of  every  town  throughout  our  vast  Commonwealth,  women 
should  have  some  word  to  say  and  some  part  to  play.  What  we 
have  already  seen  of  their  culture  and  ability  is  enough  to  assure  us 
that  their  participation  in  such  proceedings  would  intensify  their  good 
features  and  discourage  their  objectionable  ones.  And  as  in  the 
forms  of  oratory  with  which  we  are  familiar,  much  is  made  of  what 
the  world  owes  to  America,  we  might  suggest  that  our  women  speak- 
ers might  especially  bring  forward  the  antithesis  of  this  question,  in 
another,  viz. ,  What  America  owes  to  the  world. 

Julia  Ward  Howe. 
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Is  tlie  World's  Fair  likely  to  prove  a  financial  success?  This 
important  question  can  be  answered  only  by  careful  consideration  of 
the  origin  of  the  enterprise  and  of  the  conditions  surrounding  its 
complete  development. 

In  1890  the  feeling  was  widespread  that  the  four -hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  discovery  of  America  should  be  commemorated  by  a 
World's  Exposition.  New  York,  Washington,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis 
each  strove  to  secure  it,  but  the  prize  (or  millstone,  according  to 
the  point  of  view)  was  finally  awarded  by  Congress  to  Chicago, 
coupled  with  the  condition  that  ten  million  dollars  should  be  pledged 
by  the  city  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  President.  The  bill  as  originally 
framed  provided  for  a  pledge  of  five  millions,  and  more  than  this 
amount  was  subscribed  in  Chicago  before  application  was  made  to 
Congress;  but  in  the  bill  as  passed  the  amount  was  raised  to  ten 
millions. 

Efforts  were  made  to  raise  the  increased  amount  by  popular  sub- 
scription, but  results  showed  that  this  resource  had  been  measurably  ex- 
hausted, the  total  subscriptions  having  amounted  to  about  six  millions, 
and  it  was  decided  to  ask  the  city  of  Chicago  to  aid,  by  issuing  its 
bonds  to  the  amount  of  five  millions.  The  Constitution  of  the  State 
of  Illinois  limits  the  indebtedness  of  any  municipal  corporation  to 
five  per  cent  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  property  within  its 
limits,  and  as  this  limit  had  been  previously  reached  by  the  city  of 
Chicago,  to  secure  the  proposed  issue  of  bonds  it  was  necessary  to 
adopt  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution.  A  special  session  of  the 
legislature  was  called  and  formulated  the  proposed  amendment,  which 
was  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people  at  the  next  general  election, 
and  almost  unanimously  ratified.  The  issue  of  bonds  thus  author- 
ized was  made  by  the  city  authorities ;  the  bonds  bearing  five  per 
cent  interest  were  sold  at  par  and  the  proceeds  turned  over  to  the  Ex- 
position Company.  This  sum,  with  the  amount  previously  raised  by 
popular  subscription,  fulfilled  the  conditions  of  the  Act  of  Congress, 
and  the  President  thereupon  issued  his  invitation  to  the  nations  to 
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participate  in  this  Exposition,  which  should  illustrate  the  progress  to 
the  present  time  in  the  arts,  industries  and  social  life  of  all  the  prin- 
cipal peoples. 

Before  leaving  this  branch  of  the  subject,  it  may  be  well  to  note 
the  ultimate  results  in  cash  of  the  popular  subscription  to  the  stock 
of  the  Exposition  Company.  The  subscription  of  six  million  dol- 
lars was  made  by  a  trifle  over  thirty  thousand  subscribers.  Of  this 
number,  more  than  one-third  failed  to  pay  their  subscriptions,  but  the 
persons  thus  failing  were  almost  without  exception  subscribers  for  one 
or  two  ten -dollar  shares  each,  so  that,  while  the  number  of  people 
thus  in  default  was  large,  the  loss  was  comparatively  small.  The 
amount  of  cash  received  in  payment  for  stock  to  May  1,  1893,  was 
$5,586,000,  and  moderate  amounts  are  still  being  collected,  so  that  it 
is  now  estimated  by  the  Bureau  of  Collections  that  fully  ninety-four 
per  cent  of  the  entire  amount  subscribed  will  be  paid  in  cash  before 
the  close  of  the  Exposition. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  shortage  even  on  May  1st  was  less 
than  eight  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  subscribed,  and  even  this 
amount  is  daily  diminished.  This  point  has  been  referred  to  some- 
what in  detail,  from  the  fact  that  endless  predictions  were  made  in 
the  newspapers,  especially  in  New  York,  that  not  more  than  one -third 
or  one -fourth  of  the  subscriptions  would  ever  be  paid;  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that,  even  to  the  present  time,  a  larger  per  cent  of  cash  has 
been  received  from  these  subscriptions  than  has  ever  before  been 
realized  in  case  of  the  pledge  of  large  sums  of  money  in  moments  of 
widespread  enthusiasm  by  a  general,  popular  movement. 

When  the  ten  million  dollars  were  thus  secured,  it  was  supposed 
they  would  suffice  to  erect  buildings  and  carry  forward  the  work  to 
the  opening  of  the  Fair;  but  the  responses  to  the  invitation  of  the 
President  were  so  general,  and  the  applications  for  space  from  exhibi- 
tors from  all  parts  of  the  world  were  so  numerous,  that  it  soon  became 
evident  an  enlargement  of  nearly  all  the  great  buildings  would  be  nec- 
essary, to  the  extent,  in  many  cases,  of  doubling  their  proposed  capac- 
ity. To  this  time,  also,  the  work  had  been  looked  upon  throughout 
the  country  largely  as  a  Chicago  enterprise,  but  the  action  of  foreign 
nations  and  the  feeling  thus  engendered  combined  to  show  the  im- 
portance of  making  the  work  national  and  not  local ;  of  making  it  a 
fit  exponent  of  the  resources  and  enlightenment  of  the  most  prosper- 
ous and  wealthy  nation  the  world  has  yet  seen.  In  the  journals  and 
magazines  of  the  disappointed  competitors  of  Chicago  had  constantly 
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appeared  statements  and  innuendoes  to  tlie  eSect  that  Chicago  was  a 
rude  and  uncultivated  frontier-town;  that,  while  sundry  large  for- 
tunes had  been  accumulated  by  the  handling  and  manipulation  of 
grain,  beef  and  hog  crops,  and  by  the  phenomenal  advance  in  the 
prices  of  real  estate,  it  was  still  a  city  of  cowboys  and  of  the  newly- 
rich,  with  all  that  the  term  implies,  from  whose  management  it  was 
vain  to  expect  an  international  Exposition,  which  should  result  in 
elevating  the  general  standard  of  intelligence,  education  or  culture 
among  its  visitors.  These  gibes  doubtless  had  their  effect  upon  the 
directors  in  determining  them  to  spare  no  expense  to  make  the  Fair 
the  most  artistic  product  of  the  century. 

To  this  end,  therefore,  the  directors  decided  greatly  to  enlarge  the 
original  plans ;  to  make  the  buildings  thoroughly  beautiful  and  an 
example  of  the  highest  architectural  excellence,  rather  than  simply 
spacious,  and  to  locate  these  buildings  in  grounds  which  would  illus- 
trate the  greatest  possible  perfection  in  the  landscape  gardener's  art. 
It  was  felt  and  believed  that,  when  Chicago  had  so  liberally  responded 
to  the  world's  demand,  the  Government  would  freely  second  the  effort 
to  make  the  work  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  nation  by  providing  a 
liberal  proportion  of  whatever  additional  means  were  needed,  in  view 
of  the  greatly  enlarged  scope  of  the  enterprise.  This  idea  was  en- 
couraged by  the  National  Commission,  a  body  appointed  from  all  the 
states  and  territories,  under  the  Act  of  Congress,  which  had  urged  and 
insisted  upon  the  enlargement  of  the  plans  to  meet  the  wants  of 
anxious  exhibitors.  Congress,  however,  failed  to  appropriate  the 
five  million  dollars  applied  for,  reducing  the  amount  one  half,  and 
coupling  with  it  conditions  which  reduced  it  to  something  less  than  two 
million  dollars. 

The  enlarged  plans,  however,  had  been  adopted  and  in  great 
measure  carried  into  effect;  and  the  directors  were  called  upon  to 
provide  an  additional  six  or  seven  millions  of  dollars.  As  a  means 
of  raising  a  portion  of  this  sum,  they  authorized  an  issue  of  $5,000,- 
000  of  debenture  bonds,  $4,500,000  of  which  have  since  been  taken 
at  par  by  the  banks  and  people  of  Chicago.  Even  this  amount  of 
money  was  insufficient,  so  that  the  Exposition  was  opened  on  May  1 
with  a  considerable  amount  of  money  owing  to  contractors,  and  with 
the  construction  not  completed ;  to  complete  the  work  upon  the  build- 
ings and  grounds  and  to  pay  the  amount  due  on  contracts  requiring 
a  farther  sum  of  nearly  two  million  dollars. 

The  resources,  therefore,  to  the  opening  of  the  Fair  may  be  sum- 
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marized  in  round  numbers  as  follows:  $5,600,000  from  subscrip- 
tions, $5,000,000  from  the  sale  of  city  bonds,  $2,000,000  from  the 
Government,  $4,500,000  from  the  sale  of  debenture  bonds,  and 
$2,000,000  unprovided  for,  and  to  be  paid  from  Exposition  earnings. 
In  all,  the  expenditures  reached  the  very  large  sum  of  $19,100,000, 
which  may  be  roughly  divided  into  $16,100,000  for  construction  and 
$3,000,000  for  all  other  purposes.  By  the  provision  of  the  earlier 
legislation  in  Congress,  the  Government  was  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
the  jurors  to  make  the  awards,  which  expenses  were  estimated  at 
$570,000.  When  the  appropriation  of  five  million  souvenir  half- 
dollars  was  made,  it  was  coupled  with  the  condition  that  the  Exposi- 
tion Company  should  pay  the  jury  expenses,  and  as  security  that  this 
would  be  done,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  retained  the  sup- 
posed expense — $570,000 — from  the  appropriation  made. 

The  appropriation  was  coupled,  also,  with  the  condition  that  the 
gates  of  the  Exposition  be  closed  on  Sunday.  The  question  of  the 
Sunday  opening  of  the  Fair  has  given  rise  to  much  heated  discussion, 
but  it  is  believed  that  the  opening  will  much  increase  the  revenue  of 
the  Exposition  Company,  and  that,  too,  without  injurious  effects  upon 
the  public  morals.  Many  of  those  who  were  at  first  strongly  opposed 
to  Sunday  opening,  since  visiting  the  city  and  the  Fair  have  decided 
that  it  will  not  arouse  the  wrath  of  the  Supreme  Kuler  of  the  Uni- 
verse to  have  his  subjects,  rather  than  spend  their  time  in  hotels, 
boarding-houses  or  less  reputable  places  of  resort,  devote  a  portion 
of  the  Sabbath  day  to  viewing,  amid  beautiful  and  artistic  surround- 
ings, the  highest  achievements  in  every  department  of  human  en- 
deavor. As  a  partial  compromise  with  those  who  are  opposed  to 
Sunday  opening,  it  is  now  under  consideration  by  the  directors  to 
open  the  two  music-halls  in  the  Exposition  grounds  for  free  services 
on  the  Sabbath  day.  Half-a-dozen  services  could  thus  be  held  every 
Sunday.  The  directors,  therefore,  in  view  of  the  general  unpopu- 
larity of  the  Sunday-closing  condition,  have  voted  to  disregard  it, 
and  to  refund  to  the  Government,  after  the  payment  of  other  obliga- 
tions, and  before  any  money  is  received  by  the  stockholders,  the  value 
of  the  appropriation. 

This  sketch  of  the  financial  side  of  the  Fair  to  the  date  of  its 
opening  has  seemed  necessary  to  a  proper  understanding  of  how  the 
original  estimated  cost  has  been  nearly  doubled  since  the  inception  of 
the  enterprise.  It  may  also  be  stated  that  nearly  the  entire  amount 
of  money  expended,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  million  dollars 
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from  the  Government,  lias  been  secured  in  and  by  the  city  of  Chicago, 
the  subscriptions  from  points  outside  of  Chicago  being  only  an  in- 
significant fraction  of  the  whole  amount. 

The  interesting  question  next  arises  as  to  the  financial  results  of 
this  colossal  enterprise :  How  much  of  the  money  thus  expended  can 
it  be  hoped  to  return  to  the  investors? 

Many  impressions  have  gained  credence  throughout  the  country 
as  to  the  supposed  impoverished  and  nearly  bankrupt  condition  of 
the  Exposition,  which  are  entirely  erroneous.  With  the  exception 
of  balances  due  to  some  of  the  contractors,  who  are  satisfied  to  defer 
the  time  of  payment  until  the  money  shall  be  earned,  all  bills  have 
been  promptly  paid.  No  workman  or  employ d  of  the  Exposition 
Company  has  ever  been  obliged  to  wait  an  hour  for  his  wages.  The 
strain  upon  the  financial  resources  of  the  city  has  been  and  still  is 
extremely  great,  as,  in  addition  to  the  nineteen  million  dollars  ex- 
'pended  in  direct  connection  with  the  Fair,  at  least  an  equal  amount 
has  been  expended  in  hotels,  boarding-houses  and  various  other  enter- 
prises, based  upon  the  expectation  of  a  large  attendance  and  a  conse- 
quent large  disbursement  of  money  by  visitors,  and  upon  this  large 
amount — some  thirty -five  or  forty  million  dollars — no  return  has  yet 
been  realized. 

On  May  1,  when  the  Fair  was  opened,  the  principal  buildings 
were  substantially  complete,  at  least  so  far  as  to  give  ample  accom- 
modation to  exhibitors.  The  exhibits,  however,  were  incomplete  in 
nearly  every  department.  Probably  two-thirds  of  all  the  articles  en- 
tered for  exhibition  were  not  unpacked,  and  the  interiors  of  every 
building  seemed  in  a  state  of  inextricable  confusion.  Much  work 
remained  to  be  done  upon  the  grounds,  as  the  late  and  tempestuous 
spring  had  rendered  it  impossible  to  get  the  roads  and  walks  to  any 
extent  in  a  passable  condition.  The  work,  however,  of  organizing 
and  arranging  has  gone  forward  with  great  rapidity,  and  while,  at 
this  writing — June  1 — some  of  the  exhibits  are  still  incomplete, 
owing  mostly  to  delays  in  transportation,  yet  by  May  20  the  Expo- 
sition was  in  a  fairly  presentable  state.  The  conditions,  therefore, 
for  the  first  two -thirds  of  May  were  extremely  unfavorable ;  yet  the 
gate-receipts  for  paid  admissions  to  the  grounds  during  the  month  of 
May  were  $582,262. 

The  newspaper  reports  of  the  opening  of  the  Fair  and  of  its  un- 
finished condition,  together  with  the  almost  incessant  rains  for  the 
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first  half  of  the  month,  rendered  the  attendance  from  points  outside 
Chicago  insignificant  during  May,  so  that  this  financial  result  cannot 
be  taken  as  any  criterion  of  the  results  for  the  coming  five  months. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  operating  expenses  of  the  Exposition  will  be 
something  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  week,  or,  from  the 
opening  to  the  closing  of  the  Fair,  two  million  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  The  attendance  for  the  first  month,  despite  the  unfavorable 
weather  and  the  incompleteness  of  the  Exposition,  averaged  about 
forty -five  thousand  people  a  day,  who  paid  for  their  admission.  From 
June  1  forward,  with  everything  in  admirable  condition,  and  an  ex- 
hibition in  every  department  of  human  activity  the  most  complete 
and  inspiring  the  world  has  ever  seen,  it  would  seem  not  unreason- 
able to  anticipate  that  the  attendance  for  the  remaining  five  months 
of  the  Exposition  will  average  at  least  treble  that  of  the  opening 
month.  This  would  make  the  gross  receipts  for  gate-money  for  the 
entire  six  months  something  over  ten  million  dollars. 

The  principal  source  of  revenue  outside  the  gate-money  is  derived 
from  the  percentages  charged  upon  the  receipts  of  the  various  conces- 
sionaires, who  have  acquired  the  privilege  of  catering  within  the 
grounds  to  the  varied  wants  of  the  visitors.  The  concessions  are  very 
numerous,  and  upon  the  gross  receipts  of  all  people  having  these  priv- 
ileges, the  Exposition  Company  receives  a  percentage  varying  from 
five  or  ten  per  cent  upon  the  sale  of  merchandise  from  the  Oriental 
countries,  to  twenty -five  per  cent  upon  all  restaurant  receipts,  and  the 
receipts  of  the  various  places  of  entertainment,  like  the  Turkish, 
Chinese  and  Arab  theatres,  the  streets  of  Cairo,  the  quaint  German 
villages,  the  menageries,  captive  balloons  and  towers,  towns  of  Java, 
etc.,  to  forty -five  percent  upon  the  sale  of  popcorn,  peanuts,  soda 
water  and  other  beverages.  From  results  thus  far  shown,  those  best 
qualified  to  judge  estimate  the  revenue  from  these  sources  to  be  at 
least  four  million  dollars. 

This  estimate  may  seem  large,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that, 
while  visitors  to  the  Fair  pay  fifty  cents  a  day  for  admissions,  the 
average  visitor  will  spend  much  more  than  this  for  lunches,  the  pur- 
chase of  curiosities,  admissions  to  the  foreign  theatres  and  villages, 
and.  for  rolling-chairs,  rides  in  the  gondolas,  electric  launches,  ele- 
vated trains  and  steamers.  In  addition  to  the  paid  admissions,  an 
average  of  at  least  fifteen  thousand  people  a  day  enter  upon  free 
passes,  being  the  paid  employes  of  the  Exposition,  the  exhibitors 
and  their  assistants,  the  concessionaires  and  their  employes,  the  musi- 
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cians,  representatives  of  the  press  and  various  public  officers,  who 
expend  within  the  grounds,  in  the  aggregate,  large  amounts  of  money, 
upon  all  of  which  the  Exposition  receives  a  percentage.  This  per- 
centage the  concessionaires  can  well  afford  to  pay,  inasmuch  as  they 
pay  no  rent,  and  as  the  Exposition  Company,  at  an  expense  of  mill- 
ions of  dollars,  has  brought  to  them  customers  from  the  very  ends 
of  the  earth.  , 

After  the  close  of  the  Fair,  the  vast  buildings  will  be  sold  for 
taking  down  and  removal,  and  it  would  seem  to  be  a  safe  estimate 
that  the  salvage  upon  the  property,  costing  nearly  fourteen  millions, 
would  be  one  million  dollars,  and  this  almost  entirely  from  the  iron, 
steel  and  glass,  which  can  be  utilized  in  some  form  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  buildings. 

Tabulating,  therefore,  briefly,  the  income  and  expenditures,  the 
prospective  results  would  seem  to  be  substantially  as  follows : 

INCOME. 

From  gate  receipts $10,000,000 

From  concessions 4, 000, 000 

From  salvage 1, 000, 000 

Total $15,000,000 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

For  payment  of  Debenture  Bonds $4, 500, 000 

Floating  indebtedness  May  1,  with  cost  of  completing  buildings  and 

grounds 2,000,000 

For  possible  repairs  and  new  construction  during  continuance  of  Fair  500, 000 

For  expenses  of  administration  for  six  months 2, 500, 000 

To  be  refunded  to  U.  S.  Government,  for  four  million  souvenir  silver 

half-dollars 2,000,000 

Total $11,500,000 

On  the  basis  of  estimates  given,  there  would  remain  a  sum  of 
$3,500,000,  after  paying  the  liabilities,  outside  the  amount  due  to 
stockholders  and  the  city  of  Chicago.  It  was  provided  in  the  Act 
authorizing  the  issue  of  five  million  dollars  in  Chicago  City  bonds, 
and  in  the  ordinances  thereunder,  that,  while  the  city  should  not 
subscribe  to  the  stock  of  the  Exposition  Company,  it  should  receive 
back  upon  its  contribution  of  five  million  dollars  the  same  percentage, 
if  any,  which  should  be  paid  to  the  stockholders.  These  liabilities 
amount,  therefore,  in  round  numbers,  to  $5,600,000  on  capital  stock 
and  five  million  dollars  on  city  bonds,  or  a  total  of  $10,600,000. 
Should  the  credit  balance  above  estimated  be  substantially  unchanged, 
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the  stockholders  and  the  city  of  Chicago  would  receive  back  about 
one -third  of  their  contributions. 

The  souvenir  coins  have  not  been  paid  out  by  the  Exposition 
Company,  but  have  been  sold  as  souvenirs  at  the  uniform  price  of 
one  dollar  each.  About  five  hundred  thousand  of  the  coins  have  al- 
ready been  sold,  and,  as  the  coin  is  very  beautiful,  and  is,  in  a  way, 
the  official  souvenir  of  the  Exposition,  it  is  believed  that  a  very  large 
proportion,  if  not  the  whole,  will  be  called  for  by  the  visitors  before 
the  close  of  the  Fair,  in  which,  case  an  additional  profit  of  $1,500,000 
above  the  nominal  value  of  the  coins  will  be  realized,  which  should 
make  good  any  shrinkage  in  the  general  estimates  heretofore  sub- 
mitted. Nearly  the  whole  nominal  value  of  the  coins  has  been  al- 
ready realized  by  the  Exposition  Company,  the  coins  at  their  par 
value  being  now  held  as  a  portion  of  the  bank  reserves  by  the  Chicago 
banks,  which  will  release  them  to  the  Exposition  Company  as  fast  as 
sales  can  be  made. 

From  the  estimates  which  have  been  given,  it  would  seem  to  be 
more  than  probable  that  the  stockholders  of  the  Exposition  and  the 
city  of  Chicago,  from  the  simple  standpoint  of  dollars  and  cents,  will 
be  losers  to  the  amount  of  six  or  seven  millions  of  dollars  as  a  result 
of  the  Exposition  direct,  to  which  should  doubtless  be  added  at  least 
as  much  more  for  losses  and  depreciation  of  property  in  the  enter- 
prises indirectly  connected  with  the  Exposition.  It  is  likewise 
probable  that,  should  the  attendance  at  the  Fair  be  what  is  reasonably 
anticipated,  an  equal  amount  of  money  may  be  gained  by  the  citizens, 
although  not  by  the  same  people,  as  a  rule,  who  are  the  subscribers 
to  the  stock.  The  gains  will  be  largely  by  the  proprietors  of  hotels, 
boarding  houses,  restaurants,  saloons,  newspapers  and  places  of 
amusement,  and  by  the  various  people  and  corporations  engaged  in 
the  business  of  transportation.  But  should  it  result  that  every  dollar 
of  the  stock  subscriptions  were  a  loss,  there  would  be  little  fault- 
finding and  criticism  among  the  stockholders.  The  large  subscribers 
as  a  class  are  men  heavily  interested  in  the  business  and  prosperity 
of  the  city,  and  desirous  that  the  work  should  be  done  in  a  manner 
to  redound  to  its  glory  and  honor.  Yery  many,  too,  of  the  smaller 
stockholders,  equally  devoted  to  the  advancement  of  the  city,  who 
in  a  general  way  could  ill  afford  to  lose  even  the  amount  of  their 
moderate  subscriptions,  feel  that,  if  their  money  is  entirely  lost,  it  is 
still  a  wise  and  profitable  investment,  in  that  they  are  enabled  to 
study   at   their  very  doors  the  highest  attainments    of  all  civilized 
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nations,  and  to  learn  more  of  these  widely -separated  peoples  at  an 
insignificant  expense  than  could  be  accomplished  by  years  of  foreign 
travel. 

It  is  believed  that  these  estimates,  which  have  been  made  with 
care  and  by  a  study  of  all  readily  available  sources  of  information, 
are  safe  and  conservative,  in  case  no  untoward  disaster  befall  the  Ex- 
position. The  cholera  scourge,  or  the  permanence  of  the  present 
financial  stringency,  might  keep  many  expected  visitors  from  Chicago. 
But  the  Exposition  is  such  an  unquestioned  triumph  in  all  its  aspects, 
artistic,  mechanical  and  educational,  that  every  visitor  leaves  it  for 
his  home  an  unpaid  and  enthusiastic  advertiser.  He  will  come  again 
and  bring  his  friends.  This  is  especially  trae  of  the  vast  army  of 
those  interested  in  some  phase  of  electricity  and  its  cheapened  pro- 
duction or  wider  application,  for  never  before  has  been  seen  so  mar- 
vellous an  exhibition  of  this  subtle  and  incomprehensible  force,  which, 
in  the  near  future,  is  to  dominate  and  supersede  all  other  forms  of 
mechanical  energy. 

From  a  general  standpoint,  it  may  be  stated  that  among  the  most 
valuable  contributions  to  the  Exposition  have  been  the  services  of 
Mr.  Lyman  J.  Gage,  a  man  of  the  highest  character,  and  of  broad 
and  varied  experience  in  matters  of  finance.  Mr.  Gage  was  the  first 
President  of  the  Exposition  Company,  and  rendered  invaluable  aid 
in  its  organization  and  early  operation,  and  in  the  adjustment  of  the 
different  views  of  the  directors  and  the  National  Commission,  and  he 
has  ever  since  been  the  chairman  of  its  Finance  Committee.  As 
President  of  the  Exposition  Company  for  part  of  the  second  and  the 
whole  of  the  present  year,  Mr.  H.  N.  Higinbotham  is  a  worthy  suc- 
cessor of  Mr.  Gage,  being  a  man  of  the  highest  standing  and  ability, 
of  wide  business  experience,  of  sound  judgment  in  matters  of  finance, 
and  of  unfailing  tact  and  accurate  knowledge  of  men.  In  the  man- 
agement of  the  vast  and  complicated  interests  of  the  Exposition,  the 
administration  of  its  affairs  by  these  gentlemen  has  left  nothing  to  be 
desired,  and  their  efforts  have  been  ably  seconded  by  the  board  of 
directors  made  up  largely  from  Chicago's  most  experienced  and  trust- 
worthy business -men,  who  rank  so  high  in  character  that  no  taint  or 
suspicion  of  jobbery  has  ever  attached  to  their  work.  Their  stand- 
ing in  the  community  has  lifted  them  above  the  possibility  of  dis- 
honor. 

To  the  people  outside  Chicago,  the  Fair  will  be  a  magnificent 
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benefaction.  Never  upon  the  earth  has  there  been  witnessed  such  a 
superb  aggregation  of  the  works  of  all  nations  at  their  very  best.  It 
is  the  bright,  consummate  flower  of  human  civilization,  and  its  re- 
sults in  the  education  of  our  people  in  the  direction  of  industrial  and 
artistic  achievements  will  be  lasting  and  immeasurable.  Chicago  is 
a  young  city;  its  wealth  is  to-day  largely  in  possession  of  those  by 
whom  it  has  been  accumulated,  and  these  people  recognize  the  fact 
that  this  wealth  is  the  result,  not  alone  of  their  individual  exertions 
and  business  foresight  and  sagacity,  but,  far  more  than  this,  of  the 
phenomenal  growth  and  development  of  the  city  itself  and  the  coun- 
try tributary  to  it,  through  the  agency  of  modern  systems  of  trans- 
portation, and  of  the  business-methods  rendered  possible  by  the  new 
mechanical  and  scientific  agencies  of  the  last  half-century.  So  lavish 
an  expenditure,  based  upon  an  anomalous  civic  pride,  would  be  for- 
ever impossible  in  a  city  of  inherited  wealth,  the  possessors  of  which 
recognize,  as  a  rule,  in  but  scanty  measure,  their  obligations  to  the 
community. 

Franklin  H.   Head. 


CHICAGO'S   SANITAKY   CONDITION*. 

Because  of  the  large  number  of  people  who  expect  during  the 
coming  summer  to  visit  the  World's  Fair,  there  is  at  this  time  the 
greatest  interest  felt  in  the  sanitary  condition  of  Chicago,  and  some 
will  possibly  even  be  deterred  from  coming  in  consequence  of  the 
erroneous  statements  which  have  from  time  to  time  been  put  forth  by 
some  of  the  leading  newspapers,  particularly  of  the  eastern  cities.  I 
desire  to  show  in  this  article  that  those  statements  are  without  foun- 
dation. 

To  a  medical  man,  it  is  surprising  that  so  many  people  still  feel  fear 
of  small-pox.  Last  summer  witnessed  an  embargo  on  the  whole  North- 
west, the  result  of  a  few  cases  of  small -pox  occurring  at  Victoria, 
B.  C,  and  so  great  was  the  alarm,  that,  in  at  least  one  instance,  stop- 
page of  all  communication  between  the  Canadian  Northwestern  Terri- 
tories and  the  United  States  was  contemplated.  Had  this  occurred 
before  the  protective  power  of  vaccination  was  known,  it  Would  have 
been  perfectly  reasonable ;  but  at  this  time  it  is  surprising  that  people 
can  be  so  alarmed  at  a  disease  which  may,  in  individuals,  be  so 
easily  prevented.  Nevertheless,  this  fear  does  still  exist,  and  there 
are  some  people  who  will  hesitate  about  visiting  a  city  where  small- 
pox has  been  reported.  For  the  benefit  of  these  I  quote  from  the 
vital  statistics  of  Chicago,  which  show  that  during  the  last  year  there 
were  only  five  cases  of  variola  in  the  city,  with  but  one  death.  The 
explanation  of  this  minute  number  of  cases  of  small-pox  is  found  in 
the  rigid  enforcement  of  compulsory  vaccination  among  school -chil- 
dren, and  the  care  of  the  Health  Department  immediately  to  quaran- 
tine any  suspected  case,  and  thus  stamp  out  the  disease.  This  state- 
ment will  doubtless  be  sufficient  to  allay  any  anxiety  from  this 
source. 

Many  are  apprehensive  that  cholera  will  find  its  way  to  Chicago 
this  year.  Unfortunately  we  cannot  so  certainly  control  cholera  as 
we  can  small -pox ;  but  from  the  preparations  which  have  been  made 
to  inspect  thoroughly  all  incoming  emigrants,  from  the  thoroughness 
which  we  expect  of  the  quarantine  officers  at  the  sea-ports,  and  from 
37 
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the  efforts  of  our  foreign  consuls  to  prevent  the  embarkation  of  those 
suffering  from  the  disease,  we  feel  confident  that  not  many,  if  any, 
cases  can  reach  this  country ;  or  in  case  they  do  find  lodgment,  we 
feel  hopeful  that  through  inspection  at  intermediate  points,  they  will 
be  stopped  before  reaching  this  city.  However,  should  cholera  suc- 
ceed in  gaining  entrance  to  Chicago,  the  experience  of  1873  has  given 
us  proof  that  it  may  be  isolated  and  stamped  out  without  affecting 
any  considerable  number  in  the  community. 

For  these  reasons  I  have  no  hesitation  in  reiterating  what  I  said 
at  a  meeting  of  the  profession  in  this  city,  called  to  consider  the 
means  for  preventing  the  entrance  or  the  spread  of  cholera,  viz.^ 
"  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  there  will  not  be  as  many 
deaths  from  cholera  in  the  United  States  this  year,  as  from  lightning. " 
In  Chicago,  the  activity  of  the  city  officials  in  cleaning  the  streets  and 
alleys,  and  the  care  of  the  Health  Department  in  looking  after  emi- 
grants or  suspected  persons,  gives  a  feeling  of  security  that  I  believe 
is  well  founded.  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Geo.  S.  Wells,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Chicago  Street  Cleaning  Department,  that  thirty  miles 
of  the  principal  streets  are  thoroughly  swept  daily;  besides  which, 
about  seventy  miles  of  other  streets  are  swept  every  day,  the  work 
being  distributed  according  to  the  needs  in  various  parts  of  the  city ; 
and  the  paved  alleys  are  expected  to  be  swept  twice  a  week.  Garbage 
throughout  the  city  is  expected  to  be  removed  daily,  tri- weekly  or 
semi-weekly,  according  to  localities. 

In  reply  to  a  letter  from  the  Health  Commissioner  of  Chicago, 
Mr.  Wells,  under  date  of  May  31st,  writes : — 

"  In  reply  to  your  request  for  a  report  on  the  condition  of  the  streets  and 
alleys,  I  beg  to  say  that  under  the  new  organization,  ninety- five  per  cent  of  the 
streets  of  the  city  have  been  thoroughly  and  well  cleaned,  since  April  1st,  and 
will  continue  to  be  cleaned  as  often  as  required. " 

Of  the  sixty  thousand  garbage  receptacles  in  the  streets  and  alleys, 
ninety  per  cent  have  been  carefully  and  well  cleaned  in  the  same 
time,  and  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  alleys  is  very  much  better 
than  it  has  been  before  in  some  years.  The  force  will  carefully  at- 
tend to  keeping  them  in  their  present  condition.  The  efficient  Health 
Commissioner,  Dr.  Arthur  K.  Eeynolds,  is  making  every  effort  to 
secure  house-to-house  inspection,  which  will  prevent  the  collection  of 
garbage  and  other  refuse  under  sidewalks  or  in  back  yards. 

The  sewers  of  Chicago  are  regularly  cleaned,  and  contrary  to  what 
is  commonly  supposed,  have  sufficient  grade  to  secure  a  good  current 
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for  the  river  of  water  that  is  run  through  them  daily,  besides  which, 
they  are  thoroughly  flushed,  as  often  as  is  necessary  to  prevent  the 
collection  of  deposits.  To  comprehend  the  large  quantity  of  water 
that  is  run  through  Chicago  sewers,  it  must  be  understood  that  the 
capacity  of  the  various  water-supply  tunnels  is  504,000,000  gallons 
a  day,  and  that  twenty-six  engines,  with  a  capacity  of  355,500,000 
gallons,  brought  in  last  year  practically  an  average  of  194,000,000 
gallons  a  day,  all  of  which  again  ran  out  through  the  sewers.  This 
amounts  to  about  four-and-a-half  barrels  a  day  for  each  person  in 
the  city ;  so  that  an  ordinary  household  would  wash  out  its  waste- 
pipes  every  day  with  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  barrels  of  water. 

In  answer  to  a  letter  from  the  Health  Commissioner,  Mr.  O.  H. 
Cheney,  Superintendent  of  Sewers,  writes  under  date  of  May  31st, 
1893:— 

"  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  sewerage  system  of  Chicago  at  the  present  time 
is  in  as  good  condition  as  we  could  desire.  Our  additional  water-supply  from 
the  four-mile  crib  gives  us  all  the  water  necessary  for  frequent  flushings.  We 
find  it  necessary  to  flush  them  from  four  to  six  times  a  season  to  keep  them  per- 
fectly clean,  and  now  we  have  the  water  to  flush  oftener  if  necessary  ;  we  can 
promise  in  future  a  perfect  sanitary  condition  so  far  as  our  sewers  are  con- 
cerned. " 

About  eighty -five  per  cent  of  the  Chicago  sewerage  empties  directly 
into  the  river,  which  normally  flows  toward  the  lake ;  but  when  the 
wind  is  in  the  east  so  that  water  is  driven  in  from  the  lake,  the  cur- 
rent is  checked,  and  were  it  not  for  the  pumping  works  at  Bridgeport, 
on  the  South  Branch,  the  river  would  at  such  times  be  stagnant. 
But  these  pumps,  which  have  a  capacity  of  86,400,000  gallons  a  day, 
turn  the  direction  of  the  current  and  send  a  large  portion  of  the  sew- 
erage toward  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  where  it  will  all  go  on  the  com- 
pletion of  the  new  drainage  canal.  The  North  Branch  is  constantly 
flushed  by  lake  water  pumped  in  at  Fullerton  Avenue,  about  three 
miles  from  its  junction  with  the  main  river. 

The  new  drainage  canal,  twenty  miles  of  which  are  now  under 
contract,  is  expected  to  be  completed  in  April,  1896.  When  fin- 
ished, it  will  have  a  width  of  160  ft.  in  the  rock  in  earth,  340  ft. 
width  at  top,  and  210  ft.  at  bottom,  with  an  average  depth  of  35  ft. 
and  a  current  of  one -and -a -half  miles  an  hour.  This  will  furnish  a 
large  river  of  pure  lake  water  flowing  into  the  city  at  a  rate  which 
will  keep  the  Chicago  river  in  good  condition  and  prevent  any  pos- 
sible contamination  of  the  lake -water  from  sewage. 

Undoubtedly  the  cause  for  greatest  anxiety  has  been  the  reported 
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prevalence  of  typhoid  fever.  But  far  more  dangerous  to  tourists 
here,  as  elsewhere,  are  the  severe  gastro -intestinal  disorders  incident 
to  fatigue  and  irregular  habits,  as  well  as  to  changes  of  food  and 
water.  Typhoid,  or  as  it  is  often  termed,  nervous  fever,  has  been 
frequent  in  Chicago  for  two  or  three  years  preceding  the  close  of  1892, 
but  its  apparent  prevalence  is  believed  by  many  physicians  to  depend 
largely  upon  la  grippe^  which  has  visited  the  city  regularly  every 
year  during  this  period.  It  is  altogether  probable  that  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  cases  of  so-called  typhoid  fever  were  really  but  the 
sequelce  to  influenza, — a  true  nervous  fever,  entirely  different  from 
tj^phoid  in  its  etiology:  indeed,  the  statements  of  many  of  the  lead- 
ing physicians  assure  me  that  such  a  fever  was  extremely  common  in 
1889,  1891  and  1892. 

During  the  last  winter,  although  there  have  been  many  cases 
which  for  want  of  a  better  name  have  been  termed  la  grippe^  yet 
there  has  been  nothing  like  the  prevalence  of  this  affection  that  was 
witnessed  in  the  three  preceding  years.  This  is  doubtless  one  ex- 
planation for  the  falling-off  of  reported  typhoid  fever  during  the  last 
few  months.  There  is  also  much  reason  for  believing  that  many  of 
the  fatalities  reported  as  due  to  typhoid  fever  were  really  due  to 
other  diseases.  In  this  opinion  I  am  confirmed  by  the  investigation 
of  Dr.  J.  E.  Brandt,  formerly  Chairman  of  the  Hospital  Committee 
of  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners,  who  informed  me  that  out  of 
a  considerable  number  of  reported  deaths  from  typhoid  in  one  section 
of  the  city  which  he  had  personally,  or  through  his  agent,  investi- 
gated, a  large  percentage  had  occurred  from  other  diseases,  such  as 
rheumatism,  heart-disease  and  even  consumption.  Although  I  am 
confident  that  there  has  been  much  less  typhoid  fever  in  Chicago 
during  the  last  three  years  than  has  been  reported,  yet  it  is  probable 
that  the  same  influences  have  operated  in  other  cities  to  magnify  the 
number  of  cases  reported  as  having  died  of  this  disease,  and  therefore 
a  comparison  of  statistics  from  various  cities  would  not  be  materially 
affected  by  the  erroneous  certificates  furnished  to  the  Health  Office. 
Taking  the  reports  of  the  Health  Office  as  the  best  source  of  infor- 
mation in  determining  the  number  of  deaths  from  typhoid,  we  find 
that  the  disease  has  been  alarmingly  prevalent  in  Chicago  during  the 
three  years  preceding  the  closing  months  of  1892,  but  a  comparison 
of  statistics  antedating  the  opening  of  the  new  water-supply  tunnel 
with  those  following  this  event,  gives  a  most  favorable  showing. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Frederick  S.  Coolidge,  I  am  enabled 
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to  use  the  statistics  wbich  he  obtained  from  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Health  bearing  upon  this  subject.  A  comparison  of  some  of  the 
reports  for  1891,  1892  and  1893,  shows  the  following  death-rate  from 
typhoid  fever,  during  the  fall  and  winter  months : — 

January,  1891,—  ;  1892,  311;  1893,  41.  February,  1891,—  ;  1892,  187;  1893, 
30.  September,  1891,  190 ;  1892,  138.  October,  1891,  171 ;  1892,  92.  November, 
1891,  150 ;  1892,  67.     December,  1891,  186 ;  1892,  47. 

This  great  decrease  in  the  number  of  deaths  from  typhoid  was  co- 
incident, first,  with  the  closing  of  the  inshore  intake,  and  second,  with 
the  opening  of  the  new  tunnel,  which  supplies  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  city  with  pure  water.  We  find  at  the  same  time  a  marked 
decline  in  the  general  mortality  of  the  city,  similar  to  that  noticed 
when  the  original  two -mile  tunnel  was  opened  in  1867.  At  that 
time  the  city  was  so  much  smaller  that  its  drainage  did  not  contam- 
inate the  lake  near  the  crib,  and  this  tunnel  furnished  an  abundance 
of  excellent  water.  However,  the  much  greater  mortality  before  the 
opening  of  the  four-mile  tunnel  does  not  appear  to  have  resulted  from 
the  condition  of  the  lake  water  at  the  old  two-mile  crib,  or  at  any  of 
the  other  intakes  that  are  now  in  use,  but  rather  to  the  admixture  of 
water  much  contaminated  by  sewage  let  in  from  an  inshore  crib 
which  will  not  be  used  again.  The  enormous  increase  of  population 
during  the  last  few  years,  and  some  defect  at  the  intake,  rendered  it 
impossible  to  supply  sufficient  water  through  the  old  tunnels ;  and 
the  city  authorities,  to  prevent  a  water- famine,  were  compelled  to 
let  in  water  from  near  shore.  This  necessity  was  completely  removed 
by  repairing  the  crib  and  opening  the  large  new  tunnel,  and  it  is 
believed  such  a  dangerous  expedient  will  never  have  to  be  adopted 
again,  certainly  not  for  many  years,  excepting  in  case  of  some  great 
conflagration. 

Undoubtedly  one  potent  cause  for  the  gastro -intestinal  disorders 
referred  to,  as  well  as  for  typhoid  fever,  lies  in  the  occasional  imper- 
fection of  the  drinking-water.  Chicago  water  is  obtained  from  Lake 
Michigan,  and  I  believe  no  better  potable  water  can  be  found,  for 
although  it  is  not  soft,  the  mineral  elements  which  it  contains  in 
small  quantities  are  mostly  essential  to  the  human  body,  and  must  be 
supplied  through  the  water  or  other  sources.  The  London  "  Lancet" 
for  April  9,  1893,  says — 

"In  respect  to  colour,  total  solid  matter,  hardness,  chlorine  and  oxygen 
required  to  oxidise  organic  matter.  Lake  Michigan  water  is  seen  to  be  superior 
to  the  choicest  of  London's  supply. " 
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The  city  water  is  taken  in  tlirough.  various  tunnels  located  in  different 
parts  of  the  city.  One,  in  the  extreme  northern  portion  of  the  city, 
is  known  as  the  Lake  View  tunnel.  Two  together  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  north  side  are  commonly  known  as  the  old  two-mile 
tunnel.  One  on  the  south  side  near  Twelfth  street,  is  known  as  the 
four-mile  tunnel,  and  another  still  farther  south,  near  the  World's 
Fair  Grounds,  is  known  as  the  Hyde  Park,  or  Sixty-eighth  street 
tunnel.  The  purity  of  the  water  from  these  tunnels  varies  because 
of  the  river-water,  which  in  limited  quantity,  from  time  to  time, 
may  find  its  way  out  to  the  intake  at  the  cribs.  The  water  obtained 
through  the  Hyde  Park  tunnel  is  less  pure  than  any  other ;  that  from 
the  Lake  View  tunnel  is  much  better ;  that  from  the  old  two-mile 
tunnel  is  of  good  quality,  and  that  from  the  four-mile  tunnel  is 
excellent. 

The  capacity  of  these  tunnels  a  day,  is  as  follows :  Hyde  Park 
(or  Sixty-eighth  street),  and  Lake  View,  seventy-two  million  gallons 
each.  The  old  two-mile  tunnel,  two  hundred  and  twenty  million 
gallons,  and  the  four-mile  tunnel,  one  hundred  and  forty  million 
gallons.  The  water  from  these  various  sources  undergoes  more  or 
less  mixture  in  the  service-pipes,  but  notwithstanding  this,  the  average 
since  the  completion  of  the  four-mile  tunnel,  as  has  been  repeatedly 
shown  by  microscopic,  chemical  and  bacteriological  tests,  is  better 
than  that  supplied  in  any  other  large  city  in  America,  and  compares 
favorably  with  that  of  any  large  city  in  the  world. 

Excepting  immediately  following  unusually  severe  rains,  when  a 
larger  amount  of  water  is  poured  from  the  river  into  the  lake,  the 
water  is  good,  and  even  at  such  times  that  obtained  from  the  four- 
mile  tunnel  remains  of  superior  quality.  Many  critical  chemical  and 
bacteriological  tests  have  been  made  by  Professor  W.  S.  Haines,  of 
Eush  Medical  College,  by  Professor  John  H.  Long,  of  the  North- 
western University,  and  by  others  in  the  city.  Professor  Victor  C. 
Vaughn,  of  the  Michigan  University,  has  examined  a  large  number 
of  specimens  of  the  water  within  the  last  few  months.  In  none  of 
these  examinations,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  has  there 
been  found  a  single  typhoid  bacillus,  and  all  these  experts  now  unite 
in  pronouncing  the  water  of  good  quality. 

Before  the  opening  of  the  four-mile  tunnel,  the  rapidly  increasing 
population  of  the  city  so  contaminated  the  river- water  by  sewerage, 
that  whenever  the  inshore  intake  was  used,  and  at  some  other  times 
after  heavy  rains,  a  large  number  of  bacteria  were  discovered  by  these 
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examinations.  The  consequent  agitation  by  the  daily  papers  led 
many  people  to  sterilize  the  water  by  heat,  or  clarify  it  through 
filters,  and  this  plan  is  still  adopted  by  many,  though  at  present  it 
is  not  necessary.  At  the  World's  Fair,  an  abundance  of  pure  water 
is  supplied  through  a  pipe -line  from  the  Springs  at  Waukesha,  Wis- 
consin ;  and  at  frequent  intervals  through  the  grounds  are  tanks  of 
sterilized  water  where  all  can  quench  their  thirst  free  of  charge.  In 
addition  to  this,  pure  spring  water  is  sold  at  numerous  other  places 
at  one  cent  a  glass.  At  most  of  the  hotels,  restaurants  and  boarding- 
houses,  either  Waukesha  or  sterilized  water,  which  is  absolutely 
safe,  is  furnished  for  the  guests. 

With  a  pure  water-supply,  Chicago  must  of  necessity  be  one  of 
the  healthiest  cities  in  the  world.  The  broad,  flat  prairies  upon  the 
west  and  Lake  Michigan  on  the  east  offer  no  obstruction  to  the  winds 
which  prevent  the  collection  of  foul  air.  Even  the  poorest  people 
live  in  the  light  and  air,  because  from  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the 
wholesome  sanitary  laws  they  are  unable  to  burrow  in  cellars  and 
unlighted  rooms,  as  they  do  in  many  other  cities.  The  changeable 
weather,  which  furnishes  such  a  fruitful  topic  of  conversation  for 
many  tourists  and  native  grumblers,  is  not  an  unmitigated  evil,  as 
some  suppose.  It  is  observed  that  the  temperature  in  Chicago,  influ- 
enced by  Lake  Michigan,  is  several  degrees  warmer  in  winter  than  a 
few  miles  inland,  and  that  it  is  correspondingly  cooler  in  summer. 
Although  there  are  sudden  changes,  the  mercury  in  summer  some- 
times falling  twenty  or  thirty  degrees  in  an  hour,  this  in  many  in- 
stances proves  most  beneficial,  and  is  seldom  injurious  to  those  who 
are  properly  clothed.  The  hot  periods  never  last  more  than  a  few 
days.  It  is  very  rarely  hot  at  night;  and  the  depressing  influences 
of  the  heat  are  quickly  rallied  from  during  the  cool  wave  that  follows. 

A  comparison  of  the  mortality  reports  of  Chicago  with  those  of 
other  large  cities,  furnished  me  by  the  City  Health  Commissioner 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Health,  and  obtained 
by  Dr.  A.  M.  Corwin  from  the  Newberry  Library,  shows  that  the 
sanitary  condition  must  be  good,  for  there  is  no  other  large  city  in 
the  United  States  with  so  low  a  death-rate  per  thousand.  These 
statistics  are  based  upon  the  school  census  of  May,  1892,  and  are 
undoubtedly  as  accurate  as  those  of  other  cities,  excepting  that  they 
make  no  allowance  for  the  large  increase  in  population  during  the 
last  six  months  from  visitors,  exhibitors  and  laborers;  deaths  among 
whom  are  counted  against  Chicago.     If  the  actual  present  population 
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could  be  shown,  the  figures  would  be  even  more  favorable  to  Chicago. 
In  1891,  when  the  population  was  1,250,000,  there  were  27,754 
deaths,  or  the  alarming  number  of  22.2  a  thousand.  I  have  not  the 
statistics  of  other  large  cities  for  the  same  time,  but  I  find  that  in 
1892  the  death-rate  in  several  was  as  follows: — New  York,  24.2; 
Boston,  23.92;  Baltimore,  23.26;  Philadelphia  (nearly  as  bad), 
21.98;  and  Brooklyn,  21.94.  This  shows  that  even  in  1891,  when 
the  death-rate  in  Chicago  was  admittedly  high,  it  was  less  than  that 
of  these  large  eastern  cities,  even  for  the  healthier  year  of  1892. 
Comparing  the  statistics  of  Chicago  for  1892  with  those  already  given, 
for  the  same  time,  for  other  large  cities  in  the  United  States,  it  is 
seen  to  have  a  lower  death-rate  than  any' of  them,  being  only  18.1  a 
thousand. 

For  the  months  of  January  and  February,  the  death-rate  a  thou- 
sand in  several  American  and  foreign  cities,  was  as  follows: — Man- 
chester, 26.71;  Liverpool,  26.17;  Boston,  24.76;  London,  23.24; 
Edinburgh,  23.3;  New  York,  22.41;  Brooklyn,  22.36;  Philadel- 
phia, 21.98;  Baltimore,  21.6;  Cincinnati,  19.61;  Chicago,  17.73. 
This  estimate  for  Chicago  is  based  on  the  census  of  1892;  but  it  is 
claimed  that  there  have  been  added  to  the  city's  population  since 
that  time  180,000  inhabitants,  who  have  not  been  taken  into  consid- 
eration in  making  this  estimate,  and  who  would  make  the  death-rate 
a  thousand  considerably  lower. 

An  examination  of  statistics  from  the  foreign  cities  whose  reports 
were  attainable  at  the  Newberry  Library  for  the  months  of  January, 
February,  March  and  April,  1893,  appears  to  show  that  this  year 
thus  far  has  been  healthier  than  those  immediately  preceding  it ;  but 
this  does  not  greatly  modify  the  results  of  comparison  between  the 
sanitary  conditions  of  Chicago  and  those  of  the  other  principal  cities 
of  the  world.  For  these  four  months  the  death-rate  a  thousand  per 
annum  is  estimated  as  follows: — Paris,  Warsaw  and  Eome,  each 
26. -|-;  Vienna  and  Glasgow,  25. -|-;  Liverpool,  Lyons  and  Odessa, 
24.-)-;  Munich,  Copenhagen  and  Palermo,  23. -|- ;  Edinburgh  and 
Stockholm,  20.-(-;  and  London,  19.53.  During  the  same  time,  the 
death-rate  in  Chicago  averaged  19.18,  but  for  the  month  of  May  it 
has  run  even  less. 

The  principal  dangers  to  tourists  in  visiting  the  World's  Fair  City 
or  any  other  healthy  city,  are  from  over-fatigue,  over-heat,  irregular 
habits  due  to  new  surroundings,  and  change  of  water  and  food; 
and  many  suffer  from  these  conditions  regardless  of  the  sanitary  con- 
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dition  of  the  place  they  are  visiting.  It  therefore  becomes  important 
for  all  to  exercise  extra  precautions  when  away  from  home,  particu- 
larly in  summer.  The  abundant  supply  of  milk,  meat,  vegetables 
and  fruits  in  Chicago,  is  thoroughly  inspected  and  is  of  the  best 
quality.  The  summers  are  cool.  An  unlimited  amount  of  good 
drinking-water  is  furnished,  averaging  one  hundred  and  thirty-four 
gallons  a  day  for  each  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  city.  Therefore 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  nobody  need  keep  away  from  the 
World's  Fair  through  doubt  as  to  Chicago's  perfect  healthfulness, 
provided  he  will  only  exercise  ordinary  prudence,  bring  sufficient 
clothing,  and  remember  that  it  is  advisable  never  to  wander  far  with- 
out an  overcoat  before  the  first  of  July. 

E.  Fletcher  Ingals. 


AN   ACTOK'S   MEMORY   OF   EDWIN   BOOTH. 

The  greater  part  of  what  has  recently  been  written  about  Edwin 
Booth  and  his  work  has  come  from  critics  and  from  his  non -profes- 
sional friends  in  public  and  private  life.  There  is  one  point  of  view 
which  has  been  little  regarded  in  making  up  the  record  of  his  career 
— the  player's  point  of  view,  the  coign  of  vantage  held  by  those 
closely  associated  with  him  behind  the  scenes.  The  world  knows 
how  superb  was  the  acting  and  how  irresistibly  winning  the  presence 
of  Mr.  Booth  as  the  audience  saw  him.  But  the  actor  who  was  in 
daily  association  with  him  for  six  out  of  the  twenty-four  hours,  all 
devoted  to  the  discussion,  preparation  and  performance  of  a  common 
task,  has  a  unique  remembrance  of  days  and  nights  of  untiring,  pa- 
tient, devoted,  self-denying  toil  bestowed  by  the  great  tragedian  on 
the  minutest  detail  of  their  joint  endeavors. 

It  has  been  hinted  that  Mr.  Booth,  while  a  consummate  artist, 
was  not  studious  or  painstaking,  that  he  bestowed  little  attention 
upon  the  preparation  of  his  plays,  that  he  went  upon  the  stage  regard- 
less of  those  about  him  in  the  scene  and  depended  largely  upon  the 
moment's  inspiration  for  his  great  effects.  I  have  heard  it  said  that 
he  even  took  no  especial  pains  to  commit  to  memory  the  great  parts 
he  played.  Against  these  belittling  imputations  I  raise  my  voice  in 
earnest  protest.  Older  men  than  I  can  testify  to  his  earlier  studies ; 
I  can  say  that  during  the  period  of  my  personal  acquaintance  with 
him,  Edwin  Booth  never  ceased  to  study  and  refine  and  perfect  his 
art.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  Mr.  Booth  acquired  many  of  the  parts 
he  played  without  effort  during  his  boyish  association  with  his  father. 
But  he  was  never  content  with  merely  knowing  the  lines  of  the  char- 
acter he  chose  to  represent.  Neither  did  he  rest  after  the  complete 
study  of  the  whole  play.  He  gathered  all  the  fruits  of  human  knowl- 
edge that  could  be  brought  to  adorn  the  feasts  of  fancy  spread  before 
his  admirers.  Indeed,  I  venture  to  say  that  not  the  least  valuable 
lesson  younger  actors  learned  from  him  was  the  courageous  and 
thoughtful  substitution  of  a  healthy  originality  for  cold  convention. 
In  dealing  with  the  plays  of  Shakespeare,  he  had  to  encounter  in  his 
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early  career  the  stubbornness  of  stage -tradition  whicb  exacted  that  as 
a  certain  part  had  been  played  in  a  certain  way  by  a  certain  actor,  so 
it  must  continue  to  be  played.  Many  of  these  traditions  Booth  over- 
came by  sheer  force  of  his  scholarly  taste ;  others  melted  gradually 
before  his  illuminating  example.  If  no  other  evidence  of  his  service 
in  the  improvement  of  his  art  were  extant,  the  series  of  prompt-books 
prepared  under  his  direction,  many  of  them  in  his  own  hand,  would 
alone  attest  it. 

His  instinctive  shrinking  from  anything  like  self-praise  impelled 
him  often  to  ascribe  to  accident  the  adoption  of  some  felicitous  detail 
of  illustrative  action  or  variation  of  reading.  Once,  while  we  were 
rehearsing  Hamlet,  he  told  me  how  he  came  to  adopt  the  action  of 
swearing  Horatio  and  Marcellus  apon  the  cross  of  his  sword.  One 
night,  he  said,  while  kneeling  during  the  Ghost's  speech  with  his 
hands  pressing  rather  heavily  upon  the  sword-hilt,  the  point  sank  into 
the  stage  so  that  when  he  fell  prone  at  the  exit  of  the  Ghost  the  sword 
remained  standing.     When  he  came  to  the  line 

"  Never  make  known  what  you  have  seen  to-night, " 

he  turned  to  recover  the  sword.  Seeing  it  standing  with  the  light 
shining  upon  the  cross,  the  words 

"I'll  cross  it  though  it  blast  me," 

came  into  his  mind,  and  he  grasped  it  by  the  blade  and  held  out  the 
cross  for  his  companions  to  swear  on.  Thenceforward  he  adopted 
that  action.  It  was  this  alertness  of  mind  that  distinguished  him, 
where  another  actor,  content  with  tradition,  and  wedded  to  old  ways, 
would  have  seized  the  sword  by  the  hilt,  as  usual. 

Other  notable  modifications  were  similarly  inspired.  One  even- 
ing during  a  performance  of  "  Macbeth"  in  which  I  was  the  Banquo, 
while  we  were  sitting  in  his  dressing-room  during  an  interval  be- 
tween the  acts,  he  said  to  me:  "  Did  I  ever  tell  you  how  I  came  to 
adopt  the  plan  of  having  the  Banquo  apparitions  all  wear  hair  of  the 
same  color  and  the  mark  of  blood  upon  the  brow?  I  was,  one  night, 
instructing  the  stage  carpenter  at  Booth's  Theatre  about  enlarging 
the  aperture  in  the  scene  through  which  the  apparitions  are  visible  as 
they  pass,  and  happened  to  use  a  stick  of  red  grease-paint  to  sketch 
my  idea  upon  my  mirror.  I  drew  with  it  a  rude  suggestion  of  a 
bloody  head  within  the  outline.     The  line  came  into  my  mind — 

" 'Thy  hair, 

Thou  other  gold -bound  brow,  is  like  the  first' 
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and  so  I  directed  that  the  ghosts  should  thenceforth  wear  red  wigs 
and  bloody  pate. " 

Mr.  Booth  was  not  easily  deterred  or  influenced  by  prejudice 
against  innovation  when  once  convinced  of  the  practical  benefit  of  a 
new  idea.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  his  improvements  of  stage- 
business  were  made  in  the  days  of  stock  companies.  One  of  the  most 
important  rules  affecting  the  rights  of  members  of  such  a  company 
was  that  an  actor  holding  a  "  position"  could  not  be  left  out  of  any 
of  his  customary  scenes  or  deprived  of  any  of  his  customary  lines 
without  his  consent.  Nevertheless  Mr.  Booth  introduced  an  important 
modification  of  the  banquet-scene  in  "  Macbeth"  which  will  be  long 
remembered  as  one  of  the  most  startling  and  magnificent  of  his  artistic 
triumphs.  It  was  that  of  speaking,,  over  an  empty  stool,  the  lines 
which  are  supposed  to  be  addressed  to  the  ghost  of  Banquo,  and  dis- 
pensing with  the  presence  of  the  actor  playing  the  part.  At  first  he 
met  with  difficulty  in  inducing  the  "  heavies"  to  give  up  the  old-time 
action  of  stalking  on  and  sitting  down  upon  the  stool  with  finger 
pointing  to  a  ghastly  wound  in  the  throat  and  hair  and  beard  covered 
with  the  dripping  contents  of  the  carmine  saucer;  but  his  ineffable 
courtesy  and  tact  eventually  prevailed  and  the  omission  came  into  tra- 
dition as  "  Booth's  business." 

The  great  improvement  of  the  stage  in  its  pictorial  relation  during 
Mr.  Booth's  time  is  largely  traceable  to  his  influence  and  the  correct- 
ness of  his  taste.  He  spared  no  toil  to  himself  in  the  study  of  archaeo- 
logical works  upon  dress,  furniture,  building  and  decoration,  in  order 
to  direct  the  appropriate  costuming  and  setting  of  the  stage.  The 
opening  of  Booth's  Theatre  with  "  Komeo  and  Juliet"  is  memorable 
as  the  first  occasion  on  the  American  stage  when  the  exact  details  of 
dress  and  scenery  proper  to  the  period  of  the  play  were  minutely  ob- 
served. The  numerous  expensive  works  upon  the  arts  of  ancient 
and  mediaeval  Europe  which  now  repose  in  the  library  of  The  Players' 
Club,  and  which  were  a  part  of  Mr.  Booth's  magnificent  private 
library,  bear  unmistakable  signs  of  his  close  personal  study,  many 
of  them  filled  with  marginal  notes  in  his  own  handwriting,  slips  of 
cross-reference  and  tracings  made  with  his  own  hand.  For  a  man 
who  had  received  no  greater  impulse  to  education  than  a  few  months 
in  a  country -school,  he  indeed  possessed  an  amazing  knowledge  of 
books,  and  in  the  polite  literature  of  the  English  tongue  few  men 
were  better  read. 

He  was  profoundly  versed  in  all  matters  relating  to  Shakespeare, 
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was  always  ready  to  explain  the  meaning  of  obscure  passages  in  the 
plays  and  took  great  pains  to  make  everything  clear  to  others.  The 
annotations  in  many  of  his  books  and  his  notes  on  Hamlet  and  the 
other  plays  published  by  Mr.  Horace  Howard  Furness  plainly  indi- 
cate that  his  mind  was  ever  healthy  and  his  judgment  unerring.  He 
one  day  received  one  of  the  foolish  Shakespeare -theory  books  that  a 
few  years  ago  were  quite  plentiful.  At  first,  he  was  rather  puzzled 
by  it  and  asked  me  to  read  it.  I  told  him  I  thought  it  a  hoax,  and 
I  think  he  had  already  reached  that  conclusion  himself.  We  began 
from  that  time  what  he  was  pleased  to  call  our  "  Shakespearean  excur- 
sions, "  the  interchange  of  notes  and  notions  about  the  meanings  of 
certain  obscure  passages  and  information  gathered  here  and  there  to 
illustrate  different  scenes  of  the  plays.  We  kept  up  this  custom  until 
a  short  time  before  his  death.  He  was  particularly  desirous  of  find- 
ing some  authority  in  literature  outside  of  the  folio  edition  of  Shake- 
speare for  the  word  "inobled,"  in  "Hamlet,"  which  he  always  used 
instead  of  the  word  '*'  mobled" — 

"1st  Player. — But  who,  oh,  who  had  seen  the  inobled  queen? 

"  Hamlet.  — The  inobled  queen  ? 

"  Polonius. — That's  good.      Inobled  queen  is  good. " 

He  asked  me  to  look  up  the  matter  for  him,  and  a  few  days  after- 
ward I  pleased  him  greatly  by  the  suggestion  that  it  was  probably  an 
indication  of  Shakespeare's  knowledge  of  Latin,  as  I  found  that  an  ex- 
actly synonymous  word,  innohiUtatus^  existed  in  Latin  and  existed  only 
in  the  past  participle  form.  Besides  it  existed  in  only  one  instance, 
and  that  only  in  a  work  written  just  before  the  period  which  scholars 
had  fixed  for  the  last  of  the  classics. 

Another  illustration  new  to  him  and  which  interested  him  much 
was  the  parallel  between  St.  Patrick's  hymn: 

Christ  be  on  my  right  hand, 
Christ  be  on  my  left  hand, 
Christ  be  before  me, 
Christ  be  behind  me, — 

and  the  passage  in  the  second  act  of  "  Othello, "  in  which  Cassio  wel- 
comes Desdemona  to  Cyprus — 

"  The  grace  of  heaven 
Before,  behind  thee  and  on  every  hand 
En  wheel  thee  round." 

During  the  performance  of  a  play,  Mr.  Booth  was  always  very 
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quiet  and  reserved.  He  seldom  spoke  to  anybody  and  went  directly 
from  his  dressing-room  to  the  stage  and  from  the  stage  back  to  his 
dressing-room  when  the  curtain  fell.  Of  course,  to  the  two  or  three 
of  the  company  with  whom  he  was  on  terms  of  old  friendship  he 
would  now  and  then  exchange  a  pleasant  word,  but  he  kept  thor- 
oughly self-collected.  He  went  about  so  quietly  that  a  stranger 
would  have  thought  him  one  of  the  subordinate  actors.  Yet  though 
he  seemed  neither  to  see  nor  hear  what  was  going  on,  he  was  keenly 
appreciative  of  the  humor  of  situations  and  incidents.  I  have  heard 
him  laugh  gleefully  a  dozen  times  over  a  curiously  free  adaptation  of 
one  of  Hamlet's  speeches  of  which  our  Irish  property-man  was  guilty. 
George,  having  occasion  to  scold  one  of  his  assistants  one  night  dur- 
ing the  play  of  "Hamlet,"  was  heard  to  exclaim:  "Look  here!  I 
want  you  to  understand  I'm  like  what  Mr.  Booth  said  awhile  ago 
— 'Ye  can  fret  me  but  ye  can't  fiddle  me!'  "  I  have  often  thought 
Booth  remembered  George's  impromptu  improvement  on  Shakespeare 
and  applied  it  to  himself. 

His  strenuous  efforts  at  a  wholly  artistic  result  were  never  for  an 
instant  relaxed  even  amid  the  most  trying  exigencies  of  a  long  and 
elaborate  rehearsal.  I  have  seen  him  at  "  full  rehearsal"  standing 
quietly  in  the  midst  of  apparent  chaos,  with  actors,  scene -shifters, 
machinists,  scene-painters,  property-men,  musicians,  and  that  often 
derided  but  very  important  body,  the  "supers,"  taking  directions 
from  him  each  in  turn.  Calm  and  self-contained,  thoroughly  con- 
siderate of  everybody's  needs  and  shortcomings,  he  knew  exactly  what 
to  do  and  say  at  the  right  moment.  No  other  "  star, "  and  I  have  seen 
many  "  stars"  in  that  position,  possessed  his  equanimity  or  displayed 
one  tithe  of  his  wonderful  ability  to  direct.  If  he  had  occasion  to  point 
out  a  mistake,  he  did  so  quietly,  and  wherever  he  could  he  preferred 
to  convey  his  corrections  of  faults  in  private.  I  never  knew  him, 
except  when  absolutely  necessary  for  the  integrity  of  the  scene,  to 
point  out  an  actor's  mistake  in  the  hearing  of  others;  but  I  have 
known  him  to  go  specially  to  the  theatre  and  spend  two  hours  a  day 
in  instructing  a  young  actor  in  the  business  of  Laertes  for  the  fencing- 
scene  in  the  last  act  of  Hamlet.  He  was  always  the  first  to  signify 
his  appreciation  of  a  well-played  scene  and  never  reproached  any  un- 
fortunate who  blundered,  even  though  some  of  his  most  exquisite  and 
delicate  effects  were  ruined.  His  courtesy  toward  his  companions 
and  especially  to  those  of  humble  position  was  most  marked  and  con- 
siderate. 
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In  the  summer  of  1886,  I  was  engaged  by  Mr.  Barrett  as  one  of 
the  company  which  was  to  support  Mr.  Booth  in  an  extended  tour  of 
the  country.  I  had  been  introduced  to  Mr.  Booth  originally  b}^ 
John  McCullough  in  California  in  1876.  The  company  met  for  its 
first  rehearsal  on  the  stage  of  the  Academy  of  Music  in  New  York, 
on  Monday,  September  6th,  1886.  We  were  for  the  most  part 
strangers  to  each  other.  Mr.  Barrett  was  playing  with  his  own 
company  at  the  Star  Theatre,  and  he  came  to  us  to  rehearse  the  play 
of  "Kichelieu."  It  had  long  been  a  custom  with  Mr.  Booth  to 
avoid  the  fatigue  of  rehearsals,  and  therefore  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Barrett  on  this  occasion  in  his  stead  increased  our  conviction  that  we 
should  see  little  of  our  leader  before  the  actual  work  of  playing  began. 
The  next  day,  however,  Mr.  Booth  and  Mr.  Barrett  appeared  together 
for  the  rehearsal  of  "  Hamlet. "  Mr.  Barrett,  after  making  a  pleasant 
little  speech  introducing  the  company  generally  to  Mr.  Booth  and 
stating  that  the  latter  would  personally  direct  us  in  our  preparation 
of  all  the  plays  of  his  repertoire,  left  us  and  we  saw  him  no  more 
until  the  end  of  the  season. 

From  the  very  first,  with  an  easy  grace  and  a  manner  entirely  de- 
void of  managerial  importance,  Mr.  Booth  patiently  and  clearly  ex- 
plained to  us  as  we  spoke  our  respective  lines  the  action  with  which 
he  was  accustomed  to  have  each  situation  and  sentiment  of  the  play 
accompanied.  By  the  time  we  had  finished  the  first  act  we  were  all, 
if  not  perfectly  at  ease,  yet  sure  we  should  have  no  reason  to  be  uncer- 
tain, when  the  time  of  performance  arrived.  We  had  gone  along  very 
smoothly  and  were  just  finishing  the  last  scene  when  Horatio,  prob- 
ably on  account  of  some  lingering  nervousness,  made  a  slight  mistake 
in  reading  the  last  line  or  "  tag" — 


"  Good  night,  sweet  prince  ! 

flights  of  angels  sing  thee  to  thy  rest !  " 


"And 

He  had  gone  as  far  as : 

"  Good  night,  sweet  prince  I 

^^  And  flocks  of  angels" 

when  Mr.  Booth,  who  had  moved  away  from  his  position  in  the  scene 
and  was  about  to  leave  the  stage,  turned  quickly  and,  with  an  ex- 
quisite gleam  of  humor  in  his  face  and  a  merry  ring  in  his  voice,  ex- 
claimed, ^^  Flocks /  Flocks  of  geese!"  The  correction  was  so  deftly 
good-natured    and    the   manner  so   cordial  that  Horatio,    far  from 
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being  hurt  by  the  realization  of  his  blunder,  joined  heartily  in  the 
general  laugh. 

This  keen,  quick  humor  was  one  of  Mr.  Booth's  most  delightful 
traits.  The  world,  and  with  good  reason,  esteemed  him  a  sad  and 
melancholy  man.  To  his  intimates,  however,  he  often  gave  oppor- 
tunities of  knowing  another  side  of  his  character.  Sometimes  during 
the  serious  working-hours,  while  the  spirited  action  of  Eichard  or  the 
tender  and  romantic  passion  of  Hamlet  were,  in  the  imagination  of 
the  vast  audience,  engrossing  his  every  thought,  he  would  give  a 
covert  look  or  whisper  a  word  to  some  fellow -player  that  would  con- 
vey an  idea  of  delicious  humor.  He  used  to  say,  and  I  think  the 
experience  of  every  actor  proves  the  remark  is  true :  "  Nature  seems 
to  provide  a  relief  for  the  strain  of  acting  in  these  flashes  of  relaxa- 
tion. "  I  have  heard  him  more  than  once  speak  of  his  father  leaving 
the  stage  for  an  instant  during  some  terrific  scene  of  Eichard  or  Sir 
Giles  Overreach,  and  while  waiting  for  his  cue  to  reenter  whispering 
some  amusing  story  to  a  friend  in  the  wings. 

On  the  night  of  our  first  performance  of  "  Eichelieu,"  the  weather 
was  excessively  warm  and  the  atmosphere  of  the  crowded  theatre  was 
stifling.  We  had  all  suffered  greatly  from  the  heat  during  the  per- 
formance and  when  the  last  scene  was  reached  were  well-nigh  ex- 
hausted. We  were  nearing  the  last  grand  climax  of  the  play.  Mr. 
Booth  as  the  Cardinal  was  lying  upon  a  couch  at  the  left  of  the  scene. 
Miss  Vaders  as  Julie  and  myself  as  De  Mauprat  were  kneeling  on 
either  side  of  him.  He  had  just  gone  through  the  most  expressive 
action  of  warning  the  King  against  too  hasty  action  upon  the  advice 
of  Baradas,  and  had  fallen  back  gasping  for  air  as  the  king  uttered  the 
words : 

" 1  half  repent ! 


"  Round  me  thrones  totter,  dynasties  dissolve — " 

when  at  the  word  he  looked  up  at  me  with  a  glance  of  mock  pathos 
and  said:   "  Yes!  and  everybody  on  the  stage  is  dissolving  too!" 

Now  those  pretty  little  books  about  the  paradox  of  acting  give  us 
many  wise  terms  to  apply  to  these  incidents.  There  is  one  simple 
explanation.  When  the  actor  is  perfect  in  his  part,  that  is,  when 
he  knows  what  he  is  going  to  say  and  do,  how  he  is  going  to  do  and 
say  it,  and  that  he  is  going  to  do  and  say  it,  he  finds  many  pauses 
and  breathing-spaces  in  the  course  of  the  most  arduous  impersona- 
tion, during  which  the  mind  simply  rests  itself  and  does  nothing,  or 
goes  on  a  voyage  of  discovery. 
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From  New  Orleans  through  Texas  and  up  to  Los  Angeles  we 
travelled  in  a  private  car.  Mr.  Booth's  experience  on  our  arrival  in 
Galveston  was  not  exactly  agreeable.  A  large  crowd  gathered  about 
the  car  to  get  a  look  at  him  and  forced  him  to  stay  shut  up  all  day. 
As  we  were  leaving  the  car  at  Austin  the  next  morning,  Mr.  Booth 
followed  us  to  the  platform  and  called,  in  a  voice  loud  enough  to  be 
heard  by  the  crowd,  "  Oh,  Mr.  Booth!"  at  the  same  time  beckoning 
to  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  company;  "  I  beg  your  pardon,  but 
shall  you  need  your  large  valise  at  the  hotel  to-night?"  The  gen- 
tleman, who  doubtless  caught  the  twinkle  of  an  eye  before  the  ques- 
tion was  uttered,  gave  the  proper  response  to  the  cue  and  walked 
gravely  up  the  street  followed  at  a  respectful  distance  by  the  crowd, 
and  so  a  second  siege  was  avoided. 

As  to  Mr.  Booth's  personal  unselfishness,  I  have  frequently  seen 
him  during  a  performance,  while  waiting  for  his  cue,  walk  across  to 
his  dressing-room  and  bring  out  a  chair  for  himself  rather  than  ask 
anyone  else  to  do  it.  The  tour  of  1886  was  the  first  of  that  magni- 
tude he  had  undertaken  for  years.  During  the  early  months  of  the 
tour  he  would  not  consent  to  travel  in  a  private  car,  as  most  theatrical 
celebrities  were  fond  of  doing,  but  took  the  ordinary  accommodation 
of  every-day  travellers.  Needless  to  say,  he  greatly  endeared  him- 
self to  us  during  those  early  weeks  of  our  tour,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  season  we  heard  from  his  own  lips  much  of  the  simple  story  of 
his  life.  Of  its  tragic  events  and  those  which  made  wreck  of  many 
of  his  fondest  aspirations,  he  never  spoke.  Neither  did  he  speak 
to  the  slightest  disparagement  of  man  or  woman.  His  bearing  toward 
all  was  full  of  princely  courtesy.  To  the  ladies  of  the  company  he 
was  ever  a  guide,  protector,  and  friend. 

As  a  story-teller  Mr.  Booth  was  unapproachable.  His  wonder- 
fully expressive  face  "  acted"  all  the  time,  and  his  powers  of  mimicry 
were  astounding.  It  was  said  of  Garrick  that  he  was  capable  of  act- 
ing a  gridiron.  With  knowledge  of  Mr.  Booth,  I  can  understand 
the  reasonableness  of  the  remark.  A  story  he  used  to  tell  with  much 
gusto  was  of  an  incident  which  occurred  in  his  early  boyhood  while 
he  was  travelling  with  his  father.  "  Father,"  he  said,  "  was  playing 
Kichard  one  night  in  New  Orleans.  John  Green,  who  was  well 
known  as  an  Irish  comedian  and  became  a  rival  of  Tyrone  Power, 
was  playing  King  Henry  VI.  The  scene  between  father  and  the 
king  went  finely  up  to  the  death  of  the  king.  Father  had  spoken 
the  words: 
38 
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— 'Die,  prophet,  in  thy  speech!' 
Green  had  made  a  very  effective  fall,  and  the  audience  were  applaud- 
ing vigorously,  when  the  manager's  big  mastiff,  by  some  oversight 
left  unchained,  walked  out  upon  the  stage  and  deliberately  began 
sniffing  at  Green's  upturned  face.  Poor  Green  immediately  and  spas- 
modically rolled  himself  over;  father  stood  with  his  sword  en  garde^ 
the  audience  roared,  and  doggie  held  the  stage!" 

The  reverence  which  Booth  felt  and  expressed  for  his  father's 
memory  and  his  loyalty  to  the  defence  of  his  good  fame  against  evil 
report  appeared  in  every  conversation  in  which  the  elder  Booth  was 
mentioned.  Once,  while  rehearsing  for  Kichard  III.,  he  laughingly 
referred  to  the  many  amusing  stories  told  of  his  father's  uncontroll- 
able fury  during  the  duel  scene  in  the  last  act  of  that  play.  "  Why, " 
he  said,  "I've  fought  the  combat  with  him  many  a  time  and  it  was 
anything  but  terrifying.  The  fact  is,  the  story  is  one  of  the  myths 
of  the  stage.  I've  heard  it  located  in  a  dozen  different  cities  by  eye- 
witnesses. "  Speaking  of  the  resemblance  between  his  father  and 
himself  he  said:  "I  am  taller  than  he,  but  he  was  more  muscular. 
He  had  a  very  brawny  body  and  arms. " 

Speaking  once  in  condemnation  of  the  habit  of  "  guying, "  Mr. 
Booth  told  of  a  certain  California  performance  by  his  father's  com- 
pany in  which  he  was  cast  for  the  part  of  Francis  in  "  The  Stranger. " 
Henry  Perry  was  the  leading  man  of  the  company  and  of  course 
played  the  title  part.  Perry,  who  was,  Mr.  Booth  said,  an  admirable 
actor,  was  occasionally  inclined  to  "  g^y- "  Among  the  popular 
negro  melodies  of  the  time  was  the  song,  "  Carry  me  back  to  Ole 
Virginny. "  Tobias,  one  of  the  characters  of  the  play,  tells  a  long 
story  to  Francis  while  the  Stranger  remains  silently  reading  and  takes 
no  part  in  the  dialogue.  One  speech  of  the  old  man  is,  "I  am  very 
old  and  I  cannot  work  any  more."  "At  this  speech,"  said  Mr. 
Booth,  "Perry  looked  up  from  his  book  and  called  to  me:  'Francis! 
Francis!  Carry  him  back,  carry  him  back  to  Ole  Virginny  shore!' 
The  conceit  was  so  odd  and  so  well  timed  that  I  could  not  for  a  time 
proceed  with  my  lines.  The  audience  seemed  to  think  it  part  of  the 
play  and  a  very  proper  remark  to  make. " 

No  greater  temptation  besets  the  actor  than  that  of  drink.  After 
two  or  three  hours  of  acting  the  system  needs  a  restorative.  That 
Edwin  Booth  mastered  his  own  inherited  tendency  is  one  of 
the  sublimest  of  his  honors.  What  the  self-denial  meant  to  him  is 
evident.     Once,  after  a  supreme  effort  in  "  Othello, "  a  part  which  he 
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played  as  no  man  but  lie  could  play  it,  with  the  exertion  of  every 
power  of  heart,  body  and  soul,  I  heard  him  say,  as  we  helped  him  to 
rise  from  the  stage  and  he  walked  leaning  upon  the  arm  of  Charles 
Barron  to  his  dressing-room,  "Oh,  Charley,  my  boy,  there's  no  use 
talking.     This  part  is  a  great  provocation  to  drink!" 

Less  than  a  week  ago  I  went  up  to  the  room  in  the  house  of  The 
Players  where  all  that  was  left  us  of  our  dear  friend  and  master  lay 
waiting  for  the  dawn,  and  looked  for  the  last  time  upon  the  face  where 
I  had  so  often  seen  traced  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  the  beings  he 
created.  The  face  showed  no  trace  of  pain  or  age,  but  was  like  the 
face  of  a  tired  child  which  had  crept  to  its  m.other's  arms  and  fallen 
into  contented  sleep.  As  I  saw  him  lying  there,  under  the  roof 
which  his  bounty  had  provided,  to  shelter  the  "  poor  players"  beside 
the  hearthstone  at  which  he  had  rested,  I  felt  there  was  a  glory  in  the 
dead  presence  greater  than  the  glory  of  him  who  had  led  nations 
captive — the  glory  of  a  great  artist  whose  life  had  been  a  lasting  vic- 
tory over  self. 

John  Malone. 
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Has  the  time  arrived  for  making  the  Army  of  the  United  States 
an  educational  Army  ?  If  it  has  not  arrived,  is  it  not  rapidly  ap- 
proaching ?  To  state  the  reasons  why  such  a  transformation  of  our 
military  system  is  not  only  probable  and  desirable,  but  actually  in- 
evitable, is  the  purpose  of  this  article. 

By  common  consent  our  army  is  a  truly  national  army,  whose 
duties  and  interests  are  unaffected  by  changes  in  the  political  control 
of  our  Government.  To  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  of  our  offi- 
cers and  soldiers  it  made  not  the  slightest  difference  in  November, 
1892,  which  way  the  political  pendulum  might  swing.  But  if  the 
army  of  the  United  States  is  safe  from  partisan  attacks,  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  condition  of  our  military  organization  is  one  we  should 
be  satisfied  with.  Almost  plaintive  indeed  are  the  tones  of  the  officer 
of  the  day  as  he  inquires  at  the  assembling  of  each  successive  Congress 
whether  anything  is  to  be  done  this  year  for  the  army,  and,  if  so,  what. 
Far  from  hopeful,  and  not  strangely  so,  is  the  mind  of  the  wearer  of 
the  uniform  whose  chance  of  obtaining  a  colonel's  commission  before 
he  arrives  at  the  retiring  age  of  sixty-four  is  the  gravest  of  problems, 
and  whose  prospect  of  actually  commanding  a  regiment  of  troops  dur- 
ing the  years  when  he  is  really  fitted  for  such  command  seems  non-ex- 
istent. Of  one  thing  only  is  he  certain — that  something  ought  to  be 
done  for  the  army ;  what  that  something  may  be  he  has  not  really  dis- 
covered. 

But  let  him  not  despair.  Only  let  the  people  know  what  needs  to 
be  done  and  how  it  shall  be  done  and  it  will  be  done.  What  the 
United  States  needs  now  is  not  a  permanent  force  of  hired  soldiers,  but 
an  effective  system  of  training  soldiers  who  will,  after  receiving  their 
training,  be  good  citizens.  The  new  and  brighter  day  of  the  United 
States  Army  will  come  when  our  military  officers  realize  the  disadvan- 
tage of  a  military  system  which  makes  the  certificate  of  this  Govern- 
ment that  a  man  has  rendered  service  to  it  as  an  enlisted  soldier  in  the 
regular  army  a  badge  of  demerit  instead  of  a  badge  of  merit  and  of 
honor ;  when  they  realize  that  with  the  same  amount  of  money  now 
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expended  in  maintaining  a  comparatively  inefficient  army  of  twenty, 
four  thousand  men,  an  active  army  of  fifty  thousand  young  men  may 
be  drilled  and  maintained  who  would  go  back  among  their  people  at 
the  end  of  their  terms  of  enlistment,  and  who  would  then  form  the  nu- 
cleus of  an  army  of  a  million  men  if  the  country  should  need  so  many 
to  defend  it.  This  great  fact  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  pres- 
ently going  to  learn,  but  they  will  not  learn  it  until  the  army  itself 
apprehends  it. 

To  reform  the  army  we  must  begin  at  the  bottom  with  the  enlisted 
man,  and  not  at  the  top  with  the  commissioned  officer.  The  report  of 
the  adjutant-general  states  that  recruiting  officers  in  making  8,147 
enlistments  last  year  rejected  20,931  applicants  who  lacked  necessary 
qualifications,  mental,  moral,  and  physical.  Thus  more  than  seventy- 
two  per  cent  of  those  who  offered  themselves  for  the  army  were  refused. 
It  is  a  striking  fact  that  more  men  by  several  thousands  than  the  total 
authorized  force  sought  to  enter  the  military  service  of  the  United 
States  last  year ;  and  this  fact  might  be  thought  to  prove  the  excel- 
lence of  our  system  if  it  were  not  admitted  that  in  spite  of  the  rejec- 
tion of  seventy-two  per  cent  of  the  applications,  there  is  still  a  constant 
and  considerable  percentage  of  thoroughly  bad  men  in  our  army.  If 
now  we  look  at  the  causes  of  rejection  of  15,992  out  of  25,050  men 
examined  in  1891,  we  find  that  2,714  were  refused  for  "general  un- 
fitness," 6,453  for  disease  (not  including  2,112  rejected  for  imperfect 
sight),  960  under  age,  and  1,373  for  insufficient  height,  weight,  or  size. 
Doubtless  the  same  causes  of  rejection  were  proportionately  operative 
in  1892,  when  nearly  twenty-one  thousand  applicants  were  refused. 
Probably  it  is  a  fact  that  in  time  of  war  many  of  those  to  whom  ad- 
mission to  the  army  last  year  was  refused  would  be  accepted  as  re- 
cruits; but  it  throws  a  clear  light  upon  the  popular  feeling  toward  the 
army  when  we  are  thus  officially  apprised  that  in  one  year  more  than 
ten  thousand  physically  or  morally  diseased  men  presented  themselves 
as  candidates  for  the  ranks. 

Now,  what  is  the  real  character  of  the  United  States  Army  ?  "We  find 
that  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1892,  2,328  men  whose  time  had 
expired  were  reenlisted,  and  that  in  addition  to  this  number  7,950  new 
men  were  enlisted,  and  still  the  authorized  limit  of  twenty -five  thousand 
men  was  not  reached.  We  find  that  1,382  men  deserted  during  the 
year — something  more  than  half  the  number  of  desertions  in  1888-89. 
We  find  that  no  less  than  1,452  men  were  allowed  to  leave  the  army 
under  the  terms  of  the  law  of  1890,  which  permits  men  who  have  served 
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tliree  years  to  enjoy  a  furlough  of  three  months  with  a  discharge  at  the 
end  of  it.  No  less  than  880  others  went  out  by  purchasing  the  privi- 
leore  under  the  terms  of  the  same  law  of  1890 — an  arrangement  which 
cannot  be  too  soon  abolished  for  the  good  of  the  army.  Other  causes 
that  helped  to  deplete  the  army  were :  Sentences  of  garrison  courts- 
martial,  836;  disability,  602;  fraudulent  enlistment,  394;  enlistment 
under  age,  185 ;  deaths  from  disease,  158 ;  retired,  122.  It  also  ap- 
pears that  twelve  men  were  promoted  to  be  ofEcers,  that  one  man 
died  of  wounds,  and  that  two  men  were  actually  killed  in  action  during 
the  year ! 

If  the  army  were  reorganized  so  as  to  limit  the  service  to  three 
years  it  would  of  course  be  necessary  to  provide  for  the  retention  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  the  most  efficient  men  as  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers, and  for  this  purpose  the  fourteen-year  term  of  the  German  Army 
would  be  desirable ;  but  there  should  be  no  continuance  for  a  longer 
total  period  than  twenty  years  in  the  army,  except  perhaps  for  ord- 
nance-sergeants. The  result  would  be  a  great  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
the  army.  The  item  "  pay  of  the  army  "  foots  up  over  thirteen  mill- 
ion dollars  each  year.  Of  this  amount  about  seven  millions  go  to  com- 
missioned officers  and  six  millions  to  non-commissioned  officers  and 
enlisted  men.  The  average  "pay  '*  of  each  soldier  in  the  army  would 
therefore  appear  to  be  almost  exactly  five  dollars  a  week.  In  a  service 
wholly  educational  in  its  scope  so  much  money  would  not  be  needed. 
The  pay  of  a  German  soldier  is  about  eight  cents  a  day,  or  a  little 
more  than  half  a  dollar  a  week.  Two  dollars  a  week  ought  to  be  a 
sufficient  sum  for  an  American  youth  whose  three  years  of  "  duty  " 
were  to  be  a  guarantee  of  employment  and  of  character  at  the  end  of 
his  term.  Looking  at  the  books  of  the  paymaster-general,  we  find  that 
last  year  $181,810.96  was  paid  to  enlisted  men  on  the  retired  list,  who 
also  received  $50,328.58  for  subsistence.  When  the  idea  that  soldier- 
ing is  a  life-business  goes  out  of  fashion  in  this  country  there  will  be 
no  additions  to  this  list  and  the  expenditure  will  gradually  diminish 
till  it  ceases.  The  Soldiers'  Home  at  Washington,  which  had  on  its 
rolls  on  September  30,  1892,  1,189  men — 980  regulars  and  209  tempo- 
rary— costs  over  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year.  This  money 
cornes  from  a  fund  made  up  of  penalties  and  forfeitures  deducted  from 
the  pay  of  soldiers  and  therefore  does  not  appear  as  an  item  in  the 
cost  of  the  army.  Yet  it  is  an  expenditure  which  could  be  gradually 
abolished  if  the  enlistment  were  to  be  limited  as  proposed.  Another 
important  item  of  expense  is  the  maintenance  of  the  military  prison 
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at  Fort  Leavenworth,  an  admirably  conducted  institution,  which  costs 
$75,000  a  yearo  If  an  efficient  test  of  character  could  be  enforced  in 
taking  young  men  into  the  army,  there  would  be  no  military  prison. 
Why  should  there  be  a  prison  in  a  well-organized  army?  If  the 
people  would  make  the  United  States  Army  what  it  ought  to  be,  there 
would  be  as  much  need  of  a  prison  as  an  adjunct  to  the  principal  uni- 
versities of  the  country  as  to  the  army. 

From  the  report  of  the  adjutant-general  made  last  October,  we  find 
that  there  are  twelve  soldiers  in  the  army  who  have  served  for  more 
than  thirty  years  continuously,  and  for  less  periods  the  figures  are  as 
follows :  Twenty-five  years,  206  with  increased  pay  of  six  dollars  a 
month ;  twenty  years,  653  at  five  dollars  a  month ;  ten  years,  1,745  at 
three  dollars  a  month;  five  years,  4,180  at  two  dollars  a  month.  This 
"  service  pay,"  together  with  the  prospect  of  a  place  on  the  retired  list 
after  thirty  years  of  continuous  service,  and  the  certainty  of  a  comfor- 
table refuge  in  the  Soldiers'  Home  after  twenty  years'  service,  are  a 
part  of  the  inducements  which  the  Grovernment  holds  out  to  men  to 
remain  during  life  in  the  army  ;  and  at  last  it  is  beginning  to  be  un- 
derstood how  mistaken  is  this  policy.  At  the  recent  session  of  Con- 
gress, a  provision  was  inserted  in  the  army  bill  forbidding  the  reen- 
listment  of  privates  who  have  served  two  terms  unless  they  are  already 
in  their  third  term.  This  law  does  not  affect  the  non-commissioned 
staff,  nor  does  it  include  sergeants  and  corporals.  While  it  should  be 
the  aim  of  the  Government  to  discourage  the  idea  of  making  mere  sol- 
diering a  life-job,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  provide  long  terms 
of  service  for  the  worthier  and  more  efficient  men  who  will  be  needed 
as  drill-masters  and  teachers  in  an  educational  army.  These  men,  se- 
lected for  good  character  as  well  as  capacity,  will  not  exercise  injurious 
influence  on  the  young  men  brought  into  association  with  them ;  and 
that  central  figure  of  the  army,  as  it  is  now  constituted,  the  old  soldier, 
will  cease  to  exist. 

Civilians  can  have  little  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  this  worship 
of  the  old  soldier  is  carried  in  the  regular  service  or  of  the  curious 
things  which  often  happen  because  of  it.  Not  long  ago  a  young 
cavalry  officer,  a  graduate  from  the  Military  Academy  in  1892,  ordered 
a  soldier  at  his  post  to  take  charge  of  his  horse  and  see  that  it  was 
properly  cared  for.  lie  was  astonished  to  receive  a  surly  refusal  and 
be  informed  that  he  had  better  take  care  of  his  own  horse.  He  saw 
that  the  soldier  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor.  He  naturally 
attempted  to  vindicate  his  authority  as  officer  and  preferred  charges 
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against  the  insubordinate  soldier  which  in  due  time  reached  the  com- 
manding general  of  the  Department.  Then  a  curious  thing  happened. 
The  insolent  soldier  was  a  veteran  of  many  years'  service  who  had 
served  in  some  forty  battles  and  Indian  engagements.  He  was  per- 
sonally known  to  the  commanding  general,  and  the  young  officer  was 
immediately  informed  by  private  letter  that  this  old  soldier  was  a 
privileged  character  and  that  his  insolence  must  be  overlooked !  It 
is  difficult  to  understand  how  discipline  can  be  maintained  at  all  in  an 
army  which  abounds  in  "  characters  "  of  this  description. 

Important  testimony  as  to  the  vicious  effect  of  continuing  men  in 
service  under  the  present  system  is  borne  by  Col.  K.  P.  Hughes,  In- 
spector-Greneral  of  the  Department  of  the  East,  in  his  last  annual  re- 
port.    He  says : 

"The  reenlistment  of  private  soldiers  during  periods  of  profound  peace 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  very  short-sighted  policy.  .  .  .  Keeping  private  soldiers  on 
the  rolls  until  they  have  completed  the  number  of  years  when  the  law  will  admit 
of  their  being  placed  on  the  retired  list  is  undermining  the  general  efficiency 
of  our  forces. " 

The  conversion  of  the  army  into  a  great  national  military  training- 
school  would  have  for  one  of  its  most  beneficent  results  the  total  aban- 
donment of  the  present  costly  and  laborious  recruiting  service,  effect- 
ing an  immediate  probable  saving  of  more  than  a  million  dollars  a  year 
and  the  restoration  to  their  commands  of  all  the  officers  (seventy)  now 
employed  in  this  service.  Not  only  are  there  the  great  general  rendez- 
vous at  David's  Island,  ISTew  York  Harbor,  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  Jef- 
ferson Barracks,  Missouri  (three  of  the  most  expensive  posts  of  the 
army),  but  it  appears  that  last  year  nearly  one  hundred  other  rendez- 
vous were  in  operation,  and  still  the  adjutant-general  reports  that  if 
the  new  system  of  special  regimental  recruiting  which  yielded  1,582 
recruits  had  not  been  in  operation,  there  would  have  been  8,260  va- 
cancies in  the  army  on  July  1,  1892. 

No  argument  is  needed  to  prove  that  the  present  recruiting  system 
is  excessively  expensive.  Under  a  purely  educational  system  which 
made  parents  desirous  of  having  their  sons  take  the  three  years'  train- 
ing, each  Congressional  district  would  be  entitled  to  supply  twenty- 
five  recruits  each  year.  They  would  go  directly  from  their  homes  to 
the  posts  and  would  be  taken  on  all  together  in  October  each  year  ac- 
cording to  the  German  system.  Now  the  great  recruiting  depots  are 
used  as  training-schools  for  the  recrui'ts  who  are  kept  there  for  three 
months  after  enlistment,  so  that  they  may  know  the  rudiments  of 
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drill,  etc.,  before  actually  taking  their  places  in  the  ranks.  The  aver- 
age number  of  recruits  constantly  at  the  three  large  recruiting  depots 
last  year  was :  Columbus  Barracks,  687 ;  David's  Island,  647 ;  Jeffer- 
son Barracks,  438.  Hence  it  appears  that  while  the  adjutant-general 
states  that  the  army  was  only  1,260  below  its  authorized  strength  on 
July  1,  1892,  the  total  number  of  enlisted  men  actually  accounted  for 
at  that  time  was  less  than  twenty-two  thousand ;  while  the  number 
reported  present  under  arms  at  inspection  was  only  16,244. 

The  expense  of  maintaining  our  army,  arsenals,  and  fortifications 
last  year  was  as  follows :  Military  establishment  (army  proper),  $24,- 
824,862.22;  fortifications,  $2,477,852.17;  War  Department,  $2,220,- 
312.45;  military  posts,  buildings,  and  roads,  $537,960.60;  arsenals, 
$441,576;  Military  Academy,  $110,496;  total,  $30,612,539.44. 

In  addition  to  this  vast  amount,  there  were  miscellaneous  expendi- 
tures disbursed  through  the  War  Department  amounting  to  $5,479,- 
433.59.  This  sum  was  required  chiefly  for  the  support  of  the  Volunteer 
Soldiers'  Homes,  National  Cemeteries,  and  other  expenses  consequent 
on  the  War  of  the  Rebellion.  The  War  Department  now  gives  employ- 
ment to  2,164  officers,  clerks,  messengers,  and  others.  In  1861  the 
total  number  of  employees  in  the  department  (not  including  officers) 
was  130.  The  Record  and  Pension  Division,  which  will  be  largely 
reduced  in  a  year  or  two,  employs  854  clerks ;  but  deducting  these 
from  the  total  number  mentioned,  there  are  over  one  thousand  more 
clerks  and  other  employees  in  the  War  Department  than  there  were  in 
1861.  A  great  saving  is  possible  by  improved  methods  of  administra- 
tion here  if  the  army  is  put  on  an  educational  basis.  In  addition  to 
the  sum  mentioned  above  as  provided  for  new  buildings,  roads,  etc., 
at  army  posts,  there  was  spent  last  year  for  barracks  and  quarters  the 
sum  of  $701,080.07  (included  under  the  head  "Military  Establish- 
ment ").  An  enormous  amount  of  construction  has  been  going  on  at  new 
posts  which  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  permanent  item  of  expenditure. 

The  following  is  the  estimate  of  reductions  in  military  expenditure 
which  may  be  easily  accomplished  when  the  new  posts  are  completed 
and  we  get  rid  of  the  idea  that  the  army  is  maintained  for  the  sake  of 
keeping  soldiers  in  the  service  for  life:  Pay  of  the  army,  $2,250,000; 
recruiting  and  transportation,  $1,500,000;  War  Department  adminis- 
tration, $750,000;  military  construction,  $500,000;  total  possible  sav- 
ing, $5,000,000,  which  might  be  devoted  to  increasing  the  enlisted 
force  under  training  to  fifty  thousand  young  men,  or  which  might  be 
cut  off  entirely  should  the  present  limit  of  the  force  be  continued. 
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Perhaps  the  most  vicious  feature  of  our  whole  system  at  the  pres- 
ent time  is  the  expedient  of  allowing  men  to  buy  their  way  out  of  the 
army  during  the  second  and  third  years  of  their  first  enlistment. 
Every  soldier  who  has  served  for  three  years  (the  term  of  enlistment 
is  still  nominally  five  years)  is  entitled  to  a  furlough  of  three  months 
with  the  privilege  of  discharge  at  the  expiration  of  his  furlough.  The 
result  of  this  legislation  is  that  last  year  1,452  men  secured  their  re- 
lease, of  whom  only  142  subsequently  reenlisted,  while  it  appears  that, 
without  the  right  to  buy  their  way  out,  over  four  thousand  men  during 
the  year  ending  June  80,  1894,  will  have  the  right  to  leave  the  service 
after  a  furlough  of  three  months.  Thus  more  than  one-sixth  of  the 
army  will  then  be  on  furlough,  for  it  is  safe  to  say  that  every  man  will 
take  advantage  of  this  privilege,  and  the  officers  will  not  know  until 
two  months  after  the  end  of  the  furlough  whether  the  men  intend  to 
reenlist,  for  under  the  regulation  they  cannot  come  in  again  until  the 
end  of  that  time.  But  the  right  to  go  out  by  paying  for  the  privilege 
before  the  end  of  the  three  years'  term  is  the  more  unfortunate  provi- 
sion in  its  effect  on  the  army,  for,  in  the  first  place,  it  tempts  undesira- 
ble men  to  enter  the  service,  and  then  assures  them  a  quick  deliver- 
ance the  first  time  they  become  offended  by  their  commanding  officer 
or  are  called  upon  to  perform  any  arduous  or  unpleasant  duty.  The 
object  of  this  most  unfortunate  arrangement  was  to  get  rid  of  the  evil 
of  desertion ;  but  it  is  a  question  whether,  so  far  as  its  effects  upon  the 
army  are  concerned,  the  remedy  is  not  worse  than  the  disease.  At 
any  rate,  it  is  the  judgment  of  the  more  intelligent  officers  that  the 
best  way  out  of  the  difficulty  is  to  provide  a  definite  term  of  enlist- 
ment, see  that  the  soldier  knows  how  long  he  is  to  serve  when  he  en- 
ters the  army,  and  then  compel  him  to  stay  until  his  contract  is  fulfilled. 

It  is  frequently  remarked  by  army  officers  that  the  really  difficult 
question  in  the  management  of  our  army  is  the  social  status  of  the 
enlisted  man.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  now  most  undesirable. 
The  men  who  try  to  remain  in  the  service  are  not  absolutely  forbidden 
to  marry  (although  marriage  is  discouraged  as  much  as  possible),  and 
hence  it  occurs  that  there  were  living  at  the  army  posts  last  year  1,204 
wives  of  soldiers  and  2,146  children.  The  total  number  of  women 
at  army  posts  was  6,116  and  of  children  5,864.  Thus  it  appears  that 
one-fourth  of  all  the  women  at  the  forts  and  more  than  one-third  of 
all  the  children  were  the  families  of  soldiers,  between  whom  and  the 
families  of  the  officers  the  social  lines  are  and  must  be  strictly  drawn. 
One  great  advantage  of  converting  the  army  wholly  into  a  military 
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training  establishment  would  be  that  the  enlisted  force  would  be  com- 
posed entirely  of  unmarried  men.  These  men  would  be  kept  con- 
stantly occupied  during  the  term  of  service,  and  the  question  of  their 
social  relations  to  the  families  of  the  officers  would  not  appear. 
Knowledge  of  the  life  of  the  army  will  warrant  the  assertion  that  this 
change  would  be  a  most  satisfactory  amelioration.  No  less  than  816 
children  of  enlisted  men  were  born  at  army  posts  during  the  last  year. 
The  care  of  the  families  of  these  men  is  an  important  feature  of  the 
duties  of  medical  officers  of  the  army,  from  which  they  would  gladly 
be  relieved.  It  is  needless  to  point  out  that  the  presence  of  over  1,800 
married  soldiers  scattered  among  an  army  of  a  little  over  20,000  men 
is  not  a  desirable  feature  of  our  army  life. 

When  we  come  to  consider  the  health  and  the  morale  of  the  army, 
a  curious  light  is  thrown  on  our  much-praised  recruiting  service  by 
the  statement  that  at  Columbus  Barracks,  our  principal  supply-depot, 
the  ratio  for  admission  to  the  hospital  for  immoral  disorder  last  year 
was  266.20  to  one  thousand  men,  and  that  on  the  average  sixteen  men 
were  constantly  disabled  from  this  cause.  The  medical  department 
of  the  army  costs  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year,  and  since  it 
must  extend  to  all  the  forts,  in  any  event,  it  may  not  be  possible  to 
efl'ect  much  of  a  reduction  in  this  item  of  expenditure ;  but  we  may 
fairly  assume  that  with  the  introduction  of  none  but  healthy  young 
men  of  about  twenty  years  of  age  and  of  good  character  for  two  or 
three  years  of  training  in  the  army,  the  ratios  of  disease  and  of  the 
non-effectives  would  be  reduced  at  least  one-third,  or  to  those  of  the 
German  army. 

A  complete  moral  regeneration  of  our  army,  however,  would  have 
other  highly  beneficial  results.  The  surgeon-general  reports  that 
while  alcoholism  in  the  army  is  decreasing,  yet  the  admission  rate  per 
thousand  for  the  year  for  this  cause  was  40.01.  He  adds:  "The 
enormity  of  this  habit  of  intemperance  among  our  soldiers  may  be 
best  appreciated  by  comparing  our  rates  with  the  freedom  from  drunk- 
enness of  the  British,  2.66,  the  Italian,  0.03,  and  the  German  army, 
0.20."  Look  at  this  showing,  Americans!  Alcoholism  in  the  Ameri- 
can army  as  compared  with  the  army  of  our  beer-drinking  friends,  the 
Germans,  is  as  200  to  1.  I  see  no  reason  why  the  mischiefs  of  alco- 
holism should  not  be  entirely  abolished  by  the  proposed  transforma- 
tion of  our  army.  I  believe  that  even  the  army  canteen  or  post  ex- 
change, where  the  soldiers  now  spend  all  their  money,  might  safely 
be  abolished.     If  young  men  entered  the  army  for  three  years  of  hard 
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work  with  the  expectation  of  going  to  other  occupations  afterward, 
they  would  have  neither  time,  energy,  nor  inclination  to  do  anything 
except  to  sleep  when  not  engaged  in  the  performance  of  their  duty. 
That  is  the  life  of  West  Point.  It  is  the  true  military  life.  A  system 
that  permits  idleness  or  drunkenness  at  an  army  post  is  vicious  and 
wrong. 

As  to  the  methods  by  which  the  proposed  reform  in  the  army 
should  be  accomplished,  it  is  rather  surprising  to  find  that  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  secure  anything  more  than  a  determination  on  the  part 
of  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  War  to  effect  it.  Some  little 
legislation  by  Congress  might  be  helpful,  but  it  is  scarcely  indispensa- 
ble. The  term  of  service  has  been  practically  reduced  to  three  years, 
as  the  adjutant -general  says  in  his  report.  The  Secretary  of  War 
could  easily  transfer  all  the  soldiers  from  all  the  posts  occupied  by 
any  one  regiment  to  some  other  post,  and  then  invite  a  superior  class 
of  young  men  to  enter  the  service  with  a  distinct  understanding  that 
they  were  to  be  kept  free  from  all  injurious  and  demoralizing  associa- 
tions. Eegulations  could  be  established  providing  that  they  should 
all  be  under  twenty -three  years  of  age,  all  unmarried  and  to  remain 
so,  all  to  serve  the  full  term  without  taking  advantage  of  the  right  to 
purchase  a  discharge,  and  all  to  leave  the  service  at  the  end  of  three 
years.  Then  let  the  Secretary  of  War  call  a  meeting  in  Washington 
of  the  managers  of  all  the  great  railroad  lines  of  the  country  and  secure 
from  them  an  agreement  to  give  these  young  men  when  honorably 
discharged  from  the  service  of  the  United  States  a  preference  over  all 
others  in  the  service  of  their  companies.  Do  they  not  want  just  such 
thoroughly  trained  young  men  as  the  army  could  readily  turn  out  by 
the  thousand  according  to  the  method  here  outlined?  There  are 
many  details  which  might  be  dwelt  upon  in  the  elucidation  of  this 
plan,  but  the  mere  suggestion  ought  to  be  enough  to  secure  its  adop- 
tion. 

The  introduction  of  military  drill  and  discipline  into  hundreds  of 
private  schools  and  institutions  of  learning  during  the  last  few  years 
and  the  demand  for  army  officers  as  military  instructors  at  our  princi- 
pal universities  and  colleges  (one  hundred  officers  are  now  doing 
splendid  work  in  this  capacity)  prove  how  rapidly  the  appreciation  of 
the  value  of  the  military  training  for  young  men  is  extending  in  this 
country.  Those  who  realize  the  enormous  benefits  to  the  life  and 
health  of  the  people  which  have  been  achieved  in  some  foreign  coun- 
tries through  universal  military  training  may  well  be  pardoned  for 
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speaking  with  enthusiasm  of  what  has  been  accomplished  there.  But 
the  United  States  wants  no  active  army  and  no  one  thinks  of  making 
military  service  compulsory  here.  What  we  do  want  is  the  education 
of  a  sufficient  number  of  our  young  men  in  the  military  life  to  form 
the  nucleus  of  a  great  army  in  time  of  war,  and  to  this  result  our 
national  military  system,  aside  from  the  assistance  which  it  is  giving 
to  the  State  military  organizations,  is  contributing  practically  nothing 
now.  Under  a  system  of  three  years'  training  I  have  shown  that  it  is 
easily  possible,  at  a  cost  less  by  several  millions  of  dollars  annually 
than  we  are  now  paying,  to  take  up  each  year  eight  thousand  young 
men  from  the  entire  country,  assemble  them  in  army  posts,  give  them 
a  thorough  course  of  "setting  up  "and  of  soldierly  training,  and  at 
the  end  of  each  year  to  send  the  same  number  back  to  go  on  with  their 
life-work,  with  enhanced  physical  power  and  greatly  increased  capacity 
for  living  well-regulated  lives  and  for  the  performance  of  all  the  duties 
of  American  citizens. 

Two  things  I  would  emphasize :  the  great  value  from  a  national 
point  of  view  of  bringing  during  every  decade  at  least  eighty  thousand 
men  out  of  the  narrowing  and  confining  conditions  of  their  daily  life 
and  making  them  feel  that  they  are  indeed  a  part  of  the  nation  whose 
flag  they  follow — the  great  lesson  of  patriotism  and  of  American  fel- 
low-citizenship ;  the  great  value  also  to  the  officers  of  our  army  in  re- 
lieving them  wholly  from  all  the  disreputable  and  disagreeable  elements 
of  army  life  as  they  see  it  among  the  men  whom  they  are  appointed  to 
command  to-day,  and  bringing  them  vitally,  closely  into  sympathy 
and  relationship  with  the  life  of  the  people.  Such  an  alteration  of 
moral  conditions,  such  a  regeneration  of  our  whole  military  system  as 
would  then  occur,  would  put  new  life  and  hope  and  spirit  into  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  every  gallant  member  of  that  military  hierarchy 
to  whom  we  have  committed  the  maintenance  and  the  transmission  of 
military  discipline  and  authority  on  this  continent,  the  great  and  the 
indispensable,  although  little  used,  instrumentality  for  the  assertion  of 
the  national  power  and  the  defence  of  the  national  honor  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Edmund  Hudson. 
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The  complaint  that,  plays,  written  by  tlie  hundreds  who  essay 
dramatic  composition  and  who  submit  them  to  managers,  are  not  read 
by  those  to  whom  they  are  sent,  is  a  common  one,  and  is  reiterated 
again  and  again  in  the  press.  While  I  respond  with  pleasure  to  an 
editorial  inquiry  concerning  that  complaint  and  play-reading  in  gen- 
eral, it  is  only  practicable,  at  this  time,  to  treat  the  subject  very  briefly. 

A  manuscript  by  a  non- professional  writer  is  regarded  by  a  man- 
ager as  a  kind  of  confidential  communication.  In  most  cases,  no 
doubt,  the  work  was  executed  under  conditions  of  secrecy  and  at  odd 
times ;  much  midnight  oil  was  burned  over  it ;  all  knowledge  of  it 
was  withheld  from  the  closest  friends;  and  all  privacy  observed,  lest 
some  authoritative  domestic  hand  put  a  stop  to  the  stolen  and  de- 
lightful labor  of  composition.  It  is  one  of  the  odd  things  about  this 
kind  of  literature,  which  never  becomes  public,  that  distrust  often 
hangs  about  it  from  its  inception  to  its  end  in  oblivion. 

I  would  not  be  understood  as  discouraging  essays  in  literature  of 
any  kind.  Hopeless  attempts  in  this  direction  are  better  than  no  at- 
tempts at  all.  I  preface,  therefore,  my  comments  on  the  matter  of 
play-reading  as  I  have  found  it,  with  the  above  observations,  with  no 
invidious  purpose,  but  to  throw  out  the  suggestion  that  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  plays  sent  to  a  manager  cannot  be  taken  by  him 
seriously.  It  may  be  readily  believed  that,  when  a  manager  receives 
five  hundred  works  of  this  kind  during  the  course  of  a  year,  it  be- 
comes impossible  for  him  to  regard  them  all  as  objects  worthy  of  his 
serious  consideration. 

To  begin  with,  he  knows  that  this  number  of  plays  is  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  number  of  recognized  professional  writers  for  the 
English-speaking  stage.  He  knows,  moreover,  that  there  are  not 
five  hundred  literary  men  and  women  in  the  United  States,  or  in  any 
other  single  country,  who  could  write  an  equal  number  of  plays  likely 
to  prove  acceptable  to  the  public,  within  a  dozen  years,  much  less  in 
one.  These  are  facts  so  obvious  that  it  is  only  worth  while  to  state 
them  in  order  to  emphasize  the  foregone  conclusion  that  nearly  all 
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these  five  hundred  plays  are  to  be  returned  to  their  owners  as  abso- 
lutely useless.     They  are,  however,  all  carefully  examined. 

Let  me  say  at  this  point,  parenthetically,  that  an  active  producing 
manager  may,  and  does,  examine  in  the  course  of  a  year  scores  of  plays 
by  successful  and  accredited  authors  without  finding  one  that  fits  in 
with  his  policy,  the  character  of  his  house,  or  the  capacity  of  his 
company.  Many  such  plays  may  have  even  met  with  managerial 
favor  abroad;  they  may  have  been  acted,  and  may  have  many  things 
to  recommend  them,  but,  to  the  caterer  for  metropolitan  taste,  they 
are  as  useless  as  the  aforesaid  five  hundred,  and  they  share  their  fate. 
The  manager,  it  is  often  said,  is  hard  to  please,  which  is  quite  true; 
but  management  is  a  complex  affair,  never  understood  by  outside 
observers,  and  only  fully  comprehended  by  those  who  learn  its  re- 
quirements by  hard  experience.  It  must  be  plain,  however,  to  even 
the  least  informed,  that  if  the  manager  is  hard  to  please  it  is  because 
he  serves  a  public  which  is  also  hard  to  please.  If  he  is  cautious  and 
critical,  it  is  because  he  has  learned,  in  many  contests  with  that  worst 
of  all  enemies  and  best  of  all  friends,  the  theatre-going  public,  that 
it  is  cautious  also.  While  its  demand  for  new  plays  is  always  press- 
ing, it  will  pay  only  for  those  which  afford  it  absolute  amusement. 
It  often  will  not  take  as  amusing  even  those  plays  which  a  wise  and 
cautious  managerial  judgment  selects.  It  simply  knows  what  it  wants 
and  it  will  pay  for  what  it  wants ;  it  absolutely  refuses  to  pay  for 
anything  else. 

But  all  this  pressure  for  new  things,  all  this  demand  for  a  constant 
change  in  theatrical  offerings,  all  this  lavish  reward  bestowed  upon 
successful  theatrical  effort,  make  even  the  cautious  and  critical  manager 
the  most  industrious  and  painstaking  of  all  his  kind.  In  his  search 
for  something  with  which  to  satisfy  his  patrons,  he  uses  all  means, 
he  subsidizes  authors,  adapters,  appropriators  and  readers,  he  has 
agents  in  every  foreign  capital  where  plays  are  produced,  and  he 
goes  on,  year  after  year,  probing  the  heaps  of  native  material  with 
which  his  offices  are  piled,  hoping  ever  to  discover  the  much-coveted 
prize.  His  necessities  are  always  so  great  that  he  cannot  afford  to  be 
neglectful  or  indifferent,  and  although  he  may  have  worked  for  years 
in  a  mine  which  has  proved  absolutely  unproductive,  he  goes  on 
working  it,  because  he  cannot  afford  to  give  up  the  possible  chance 
of  striking  good  ore.  These  are  facts  which  I  wish  the  carpers  and 
the  fault-finders  among  would-be  playwrights  would  consider. 

When  I  say  that  nearly  all  the  manuscripts  read  by  a  manager  in 
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the  course  of  a  year  are  returned  to  their  authors,  I  do  not  wish  it  to 
be  understood  that  they  are  all  hopelessly  bad,  or  that  some  of  them 
may  not  be  useful.  It  is  not  conclusive  against  the  merit  of  a  play 
that  it  is  rejected  by  the  manager  of  a  stock -theatre,  or  of  a  theatre 
patronized  by  a  certain  class  of  people.  Yery  often  it  has  happened, 
in  my  experience,  that  plays  which  I  have  felt  obliged  to  decline  to 
produce  in  my  own  house,  have  been  taken,  by  my  advice,  to  other 
houses,  or  have  been  presented  to  a  star  and  have  been  the  source  of 
much  profit  to  all  concerned.  I  remember  once  that  Bartley  Camp- 
bell followed  me  to  a  summer  retreat  to  read  to  me  a  play  which  he 
fancied  would  suit  the  old  Union  Square  Company.  After  hearing 
it  read  I  told  him  frankly  that  while  his  play  had  undoubtedly  a 
great  deal  of  money  in  it,  provided  it  could  be  produced  under 
proper  conditions,  it  would  be  a  flat  failure  in  my  house.  He  de- 
murred, but  took  my  advice  and  produced  his  play  at  a  theatre  where 
he  found  exactly  the  right  audience  for  it,  and  it  made  money  as  I 
had  predicted.  Another  American  author  was  greatly  aggrieved 
because  I  did  not  accept,  for  my  stock  company,  a  play  which  I 
told  him  could  never  succeed  except  as  the  vehicle  for  a  star  actor. 
Presently  he  found  a  star  actor,  who  produced  his  play,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  he  has  been  enjoying  good  emoluments  from  it  ever 
since.  If  I  had  been  weak  enough  to  take  his  work  at  his  own  esti- 
mate of  it,  I  should  have  made  a  failure  and  he  would  have  missed 
all  his  profits. 

It  is  not  often  that  a  play  goes  out  of  my  hands  without  some 
recognition  of  its  possibilities,  if  it  has  any,  and  some  word  of  en- 
couragement. Of  course  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  enter  into 
a  detailed  discussion  with  the  authors  of  plays  as  to  the  merits  and 
faults  of  their  productions.  In  particular,  would  it  be  impossible  to 
analyze  it,  or  to  suggest  amendments  and  alterations,  when  the  play 
is  wholly  bad.  Even  where  it  has  some  good  features  but  requires 
considerable  change,  which,  however,  if  made,  would  not  fit  it  to  my 
use,  it  would  be  wholly  impracticable  for  me  to  take  charge  of  its 
reconstruction. 

It  is  a  reasonable  estimate  that,  since  I  began  management, 
twenty-two  years  ago,  ten  thousand  plays  have  been  read  and  consid- 
ered in  my  offices.  I  imagine  that  any  person  of  good  sense  will  be 
indulgent  with  me  for  not  having  personally  read  them  all.  I  have 
examined  great  numbers  of  them,  and,  no  doubt,  all  that  possessed 
any  merit  whatever.     It  is  part  of  a  manager's  business  to  read  plays. 
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It  is  however  not  all,  nor  even  his  chief  business.  If,  in  point  of 
fact,  he  studies  carefully  and  well  the  plays  that  are  in  hand  for 
actual  production,  he  finds  his  time  largely  occupied. 

I  have  always  employed  a  reader,  one  in  whose  judgment  I  could 
have  implicit  confidence,  and  whose  technical  knowledge  should  be 
satisfactory  to  those  who  are  inclined  to  complain  of  the  manager  for 
neglecting  their  pieces.  My  reader  is  required  to  make  a  written  re- 
port to  me  of  each  work  that  passes  through  his  hands,  giving  a  brief 
account  of  the  story,  and  adding  his  estimate  and  comments.  Some- 
times these  reports  are  very  elaborate,  and  in  many  cases  result  in 
the  plays  being  returned  to  the  authors  for  revision  on  the  lines  sug- 
gested by  the  reader,  not  accompanied  by  a  commission  for  the  piece, 
but  in  order  to  give  to  writers  the  benefit  of  the  reader's  technical 
experience.  The  unconditionally  favorable  reports  leave  a  number 
of  manuscripts  in  my  hands  for  personal  examination.  These  I 
always  read  with  care  and  with  such  promptness  as  the  pressing  duties 
of  my  business  permit. 

The  question  is  often  asked  me,  "  What  kind  of  a  play  do  you 
want  ?  "  It  is  not  practicable  to  attempt  to.  satisfy  this  despairing 
inquiry.  The  only  reply  that  can  be  made  is,  "  Send  in  a  play  of 
any  kind  whatever ;  I  will  read  it. "  I  am  often  asked  whether  it  is 
better  to  send  the  entire  play,  or  only  a  scenario,  the  latter  being  sug- 
gested, I  suppose,  because,  as  it  is  shorter,  it  is  more  likely  to  be 
read.  This  very  matter  was  taken  up  by  Goethe  when  he  managed 
the  Weimar  Theatre.  He  started  out  with  a  generous  resolve  to  be 
helpful  to  the  young  dramatist,  but  soon  tired  of  wading  through  in- 
terminable manuscripts,  and  finally  requested  that  schedules  of  plays 
only  be  sent  to  him,  for  then  he  could  say  to  a  writer,  "  Do  this,  or 
do  that, "  and  warn  him  against  wasting  time  in  certain  directions. 
Considering  the  fact  that  the  playwrights  with  whom  the  American 
manar^er  has  to  deal  are  mostly  amateurs,  I  think  the  safest  rule  is  to 
insist  upon  the  completed  play.  A  fairly  good  plot  is  often  spoiled 
by  bad  literary  or  constructive  workmanship,  and  a  feeble  plot  is 
often  enlivened  by  good  character -drawing  and  excellent  dialogue. 
The  only  way  to  judge  fairly  of  the  work  of  such  authors,  therefore, 
is  to  see  it  when  it  is  in  its  completed  state.  I  find  that,  year  by 
year,  the  number  of  dramas  sent  in  to  me  varies  but  little,  except  by 
way  of  gradual  increase. 

Indeed,  the  amount  of  amateur  play  writing  in  this  country  is 
simply  astounding.  If  this  work  were  confined  to  one  class  of 
39 
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persons  or  to  those  who  had  been  for  a  long  time  engaged  in  the  pur- 
suit, it  would  not  be  so  remarkable.  But  each  year  brings  its  crop 
of  new  playwrights.  The  rejected  and  the  disheartened  drop  out. 
We  never  hear  of  them  or  from  them  again.  But  their  places  are 
filled  by  fresh  aspirants  and  the  stream  is  constantly  kept  full.  An 
idea  of  the  fecundity  of  the  amateur  American  playwright  may  be 
gained  from  the  fact  that  when  the  "  Herald  "  offered  a  prize  two 
years  ago  for  a  one -act  play  there  were  nearly  six  hundred  competitors ! 
One  shudders  to  think  what  an  amount  of  misdirected  effort  and  of 
blasted  hopes  this  statement  reveals. 

Plays  come  to  me  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  A  lonely  Cap- 
tain or  Lieutenant  at  some  frontier  post  will  set  down  his  idyl  and 
commit  it  to  the  express  office.  A  man  about  town  with  ample  time 
on  his  hands,  a  literary  taste,  and  abundant  means,  maps  out  the 
vagaries  of  his  fancy,  and  some  day  it  arrives,  perhaps  handsomely 
bound  in  vellum.  The  schoolgirl,  the  lawyer,  men  and  women  of 
all  grades  in  life,  write  plays.  One  encounters  some  exceedingly 
curious  phases  of  infatuation  in  these  writers.  The  commonest  is 
that  the  reader  or  the  manager  will  appropriate  some  idea  or  situation 
which  the  author  imagines  to  be  particularly  new  and  striking.  This 
alarm  is  however  entirely  without  foundation.  If  an  idea  or  a  situ- 
ation of  great  strength  should  exist,  it  would  be  almost  sure  to  belong 
to  a  work  correspondingly  good  in  all  its  parts,  and  the  author  would 
have  its  merit  pointed  out  to  him,  or  he  would  receive  an  offer  for 
his  play.  Good  ideas  and  situations  are  so  rare  in  plays,  nowadays, 
that  the  manager  would  not  dare  to  hold  them  by  an  uncertain  tenure. 
From  motives  of  self-interest,  if  for  no  other,  he  would  buy  them. 

There  are  innumerable  reasons  why  plays  are  rejected. 

There  is  a  great  difference  between  a  readable  play,  interesting 
and  well  v/ritten,  and  even  a  fairly  good  acting  play.  It  is  almost 
impossible  for  a  man  unacquainted  with  the  stage  to  write  a  play  of 
the  latter  class.  He  may  have  excellent  sense — his  material  may  be 
good  enough,  he  may  have  labored  with  great  zeal  on  it,  his  friends 
may  have  applauded  it,  and  its  acceptance  may  seem  very  promising; 
but,  when  it  reaches  the  very  cautious  persons  who  have  to  consider 
it  as  a  thing  in  which  money  is  to  be  invested,  it  is  judged  from  an 
entirely  different  point  of  view.  If  even  it  affords  them  pleasure  in 
the  reading,  that  is  not  always  a  criterion  of  judgment  by  which  to 
measure  the  effect  it  would  have  on  an  audience,  when  acted. 

It  is  difficult  to  point  out  the  faults  most  commonly  prevailing  in 
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the  works  by  amateur  playwrights  submitted  to  me.  A  prominent 
fault,  however,  is  the  absence  of  originality.  The  writers  generally 
appear  to  have  had  in  their  heads  reminiscences  of  old  plays  and,  un- 
consciously of  course,  to  have  reproduced  them.  It  is  safe  to  say  in 
regard  to  at  least  sixty  per  cent  of  all  the  amateur  plays  passing 
through  my  office,  that  my  reader  can  point  out  the  sources  from 
which  most  of  the  situations  and  even  some  of  the  dialogue  were  ob- 
tained. The  power  of  inventing  reasonable  and  probable  plots  and 
of  arriving  at  strong  situations  by  logical  means  seems  to  be  denied 
to  most  of  these  writers.  A  strong  situation  is  nothing — or  next  to 
nothing — unless  the  circumstances  which  lead  up  to  it,  are  natural, 
harmonious  and  inevitable ;  but  if,  perchance,  we  find  among  the  plays 
under  consideration  an  act  or  a  scene  with  a  situation  in  it  strong  in 
itself,  all  the  antecedent  events  are  so  artificially  contrived  that  the 
situation  becomes  weakened  even  to  uselessness.  Another  fault  is 
one  arising  from  lack  of  knowledge  as  to  the  limitations  of  the  stage 
on  the  part  of  the  writers,  resulting  in  characters  and  scenes  impos- 
sible of  portrayal.  Young  writers  especially,  ambitious  to  do  some- 
thing new  and  striking,  are  prone  to  reach  out  so  far  for  their  effects 
that  they  overstep  all  stage  possibilities.  They  seem  never  to  have 
known  or  else  to  have  forgotten  that  all  the  greatest  and  truest  plays 
in  our  language  are  simple  and  direct,  with  no  straining  after  effect 
and  no  tortuous  plots ;  and  they  almost  invariably  base  their  works 
on  models  very  far  beneath  the  great  and  the  true  in  the  literature  of 
the  English  stage.  In  many  cases  the  technical  work  on  the  play  is 
very  faulty.  The  divisions  into  scenes  and  acts  are  v^holly  without 
method  or  right  knowledge.  Some  plays  are  too  short  properly  to 
develop  the  story  undertaken  to  be  told,  and  others  drag  out  through 
several  unnecessarily  long  acts  a  story  that  could  be  more  advanta- 
geously told  in  one. 

In  the  above  remarks,  I  have  referred,  of  course,  only  to  plays 
which,  from  their  literary  quality,  are  entitled  to  respectful  consider- 
ation. Behind  these  are  numberless  plays  which  deserve  no  consid- 
eration and  receive  none  beyond  the  cursory  glances  through  their 
pages  which  reveal  to  the  experienced  eye  their  quality.  Such  plays 
are  written  in  wretched  English,  have  no  proper  form,  and  contain, 
in  point  of  fact,  no  idea  upon  which  an  intelligent  mind  could  dwell 
for  a  moment  with  patience.  Their  name  is  legion  and  their  authors 
are  the  bane  of  the  manager. 

I  am  often  asked  whether  in  my  opinion  we  shall  ever  develop  a 
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large  class  of  playwrights  capable  of  supplying  our  stage  witli  good 
American  plays.  A  few  years  ago  I  feared  we  should  not  do  this,  in 
our  generation  at  least,  but,  in  our  country,  progress  is  extraordinarily 
rapid,  and  the  last  two  or  three  years  have  developed  some  facts  in 
connection  with  this  matter  as  surprising  as  they  are  gratifying  to  me. 

Several  of  our  young  dramatists  who  were,  five  years  ago,  flounder- 
ing in  the  experimental  stage  and  doing  work  which,  while  it  prom- 
ised something,  actually  performed  little,  have,  since  that  time, 
brought  forth  some  good  plays  with  characters  in  them  genuinely 
American,  moved  by  American  motives,  using  decent  American  lan- 
guage and  living  in  a  true  American  atmosphere.  These  plays  are  as 
yet  few  in  number,  but  they  reveal  talent  in  the  writers,  and  also, 
what  is  still  more  valuable  to  the  cause  of  American  playwrights,  they 
reveal  the  existence  of  good  dramatic  types  and  of  strong  dramatic 
conditions  in  our  own  home  circles.  The  prominent  evil  tendency  of 
the  American  writer  has  been  to  look  for  his  types  among  his  coun- 
trymen of  the  baser  sort,  who  never  by  any  possibility  pronounce 
English  words  properly  and  who  seem  to  take  the  greatest  pains  to 
speak  slang  and  utter  vulgarisms  and  to  act  as  if  good  manners  were 
a  reproach  instead  of  an  accomplishment. 

It  is  true  that  the  plays  in  which  these  characters  appear  often 
have  an  underlying  poetic  sentiment  and  even  a  strong  dramatic  force 
in  some  of  their  incidents,  but  they  are  a  weariness  and  a  vexation  to 
those  who  believe  that  it  is  not  un-American  to  speak  correctly  and 
to  behave  decently.  Let  our  young  writers,  and  our  older  ones  too, 
for  that  matter,  abandon  for  a  while  the  men  and  women  who  talk 
through  their  noses,  the  habitants  of  the  realistic  New  England 
kitchens,  and  of  the  realistic,  but  not  always  agreeable  New  England 
hencoops  and  barns,  the  precocious  children  who  talk  baseball  slang 
and  "  sass  "  their  parents,  and  the  thousand  and  one  outre  and  (to  the 
refined  mind)  disagreeable  characters  and  things  with  which  the 
"  American  "  play  is  generally  crowded,  and  give  us  in  their  places 
the  gentle,  the  strong,  the  correctly -talking  and  the  correctly -behav- 
ing characters  of  which  surely  our  American  life  furnishes  numberless 
types. 

As  a  reader,  a  buyer  and  a  producer  of  plays,  I  would  then  with 
Francisco  exclaim — and  I  sincerely  believe  a  large  portion  of  the 
public  would  also  exclaim — 

"For  this  relief  much  thanks. " 

A.  M.  Palmer. 
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Walter  Savage  Landor,  it  is  said,  would  not  visit  America 
because  there  was  no  stained-glass  to  be  seen  here.  Since  the  eccen- 
tric Englishman  made  this  remark,  great  changes  have  taken  place, 
and  to-day  this  country  unquestionably  leads  the  world  in  the  pro- 
duction of  colored  glass  windows  of  artistic  value  and  decorative  im- 
portance. The  truth  of  this  statement  is  not  perhaps  fully  recognized 
even  by  our  own  people,  for  you  will  look  in  vain  in  the  great 
"  White  City  "  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan  for  a  department  in 
the  Exposition  devoted  exclusively  to  exhibiting  the  results  of  the 
development  in  this  particular  art.  This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted 
as  in  a  new  art  such  as  this  exhibitions  are  of  great  use ;  the  artist 
comes  face  to  face  with  his  fellow -artists,  and  patrons  are  better  able 
to  judge  of  the  merits  of  the  work  of  each.  Moreover,  an  intelligent 
exhibition  would  have  aided  greatly  in  crushing  out  the  purely  com- 
mercial spirit  which  too  often  invades  this  field,  while  the  American 
people  as  well  as  European  visitors  of  taste  and  discernment  would 
have  been  aroused  to  the  important  strides  made  in  this  direction. 

If  there  is  any  one  art  which  has  been  developed  here  and  has  re- 
ceived the  stamp  of  American  genius,  it  is  that  of  making  ornamental 
and  figure  windows  in  colored  glass.  While  the  art  had  never  been 
lost,  it  had  certainly  fallen  into  decay ;  and  in  reviving  old  motives 
we  have  no  doubt  discovered  new  possibilities  in  methods  and  mate- 
rials. Indeed,  the  very  earliest  recorded  attempt  at  using  colored 
glass  in  combinations  for  filling  window -openings — made  by  Singhalese 
artists  in  about  306  B.  c. — proceeded  upon  the  true  mosaic  principle 
to  which  we  have  returned — the  arrangement  in  juxtaposition  of 
small  gem-like  pieces  of  glass  having  all  the  brilliancy  and  depth  of 
color  that  are  found  in  precious  stones.  This  window  probably 
found  its  most  notable  development  in  the  windows  of  the  cathedral 
of  Byzantium,  the  Sancta  Sophia,  at  Constantinople.  From  that  time 
until  the  introduction  of  Gothic  architecture  little  progress  was 
made,  but  Gothic  architecture  offered  large  window -openings  which, 
in   the    very   nature  of  the  case,    called    for   a  filling    that    would 
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transmit  tlie  light  and  at  tlie  same  time  keep  out  the  weather.  As 
the  windows  were  large  the  wall -surfaces  were  correspondingly  small ; 
therefore  the  artist  was  compelled  to  use  these  openings  for  his 
polychromatic  effects,  and  employed  the  only  medium  known  to  him 
and  to  us,  viz.^  glass. 

The  Gothic  artist,  like  the  earlier  Singhalese  artist,  started  in  the 
right  manner,  and  so  long  as  the  principal  decorative  object  of  his 
windows  was  confined  to  beauty  of  color  or  combinations  of  color, 
his  windows  were  gem-like  and  beautiful;  and  they  are  interesting 
even  to-day  to  all  who  have  a  well -developed  color-sense.  But  per- 
fection was  reached  in  the  medallion  windows  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. The  glass  employed  at  this  time  was  pot-metal,  a  kind  in 
which  the  color  permeates  the  entire  mass.  It  was  made  in  unequal 
thicknesses  and  was  filled  with  bubbles  and  other  imperfections  which 
added  greatly  to  its  brilliancy  by  affording  many  points  against  which 
the  sun's  rays  were  broken.  Its  unequal  thickness  gave  the  quality 
of  light  and  shade  without  thinness  or  opacity.  The  pieces  of  glass 
were  small  and  were  put  together  with  large,  broad,  generous  leads. 
These  leads  aided  materially  in  setting  off  the  glass  itself,  and  color- 
effect  was  the  one  aim  an  artist  of  the  period  had  in  view.  Later, 
more  attention  was  paid  to  the  drawing  of  the  figures  and  the  form 
of  the  ornaments,  but  unfortunately  at  the  expense  of  the  color.  The 
introduction  of  yellow  stains  in  glass  by  means  of  chemicals  had  a 
marked  and  unfortunate  influence.  The  eighteenth  century  saw  the 
death  of  the  art. 

The  important  part  played  by  Americans  is  in  the  skilful  develop- 
m.ent  of  the  mosaic  motive,  a  motive  largely  ignored  at  the  time  of 
the  revival  of  the  art  in  Europe  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  present 
century.  The  European  pioneers  in  that  revival  chose  for  their 
models  or  examples  not  the  earliest  glass,  but  the  glass  of  the  four- 
teenth century.  Consequently  the  development  of  the  revival  among 
Europeans  has  been  almost  or  entirely  in  the  line  of  painted  glass. 
The  mosaic  motive  has  not  influenced  them  to  any  great  extent. 
The  reason  of  their  mistake  was  obviously  that  colored  glass  win- 
dows were  called  into  being  once  again  by  the  demands  of  church 
architecture,  which  revived  with  the  revival  of  faith  and  demanded 
a  picture -window  which  inculcated  through  the  subject  represented 
some  tenet  of  faith.     Color  was  only  the  second  consideration. 

It  was  left  for  American  artists  to  supply  anew  this  first  requisite; 
and  right  here  attention  may  be  called  to  the  influence  of  our  national 
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character  in  its  development.  Those  of  us  in  America  who  began 
to  experiment  in  glass  were  untrammelled  bj  tradition,  and  were 
moved  solely  by  a  desire  to  produce  a  thing  of  beauty,  irrespective 
of  any  rule,  doctrine,  or  theory  beyond  that  governing  good  taste 
and  true  artistic  judgment.  At  first  very  little  attention  was  paid  to 
mere  form.  Color,  and  color  only,  was  the  end  sought.  Hence  the 
first  efforts  were  largely  confined  to  increasing  the  field  of  color  and 
producing  glass  that  had  gem-like  qualities.  The  first  requisite  was 
obtained  through  the  aid  of  modern  chemistry,  the  last  by  chipping 
the  glass  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  irregular  faceted  surfaces,  until  a 
material  was  obtained  which  rivalled  the  painter's  palette  in  its  range 
of  tones  and  eclipsed  the  iridescence  and  brilliancy  found  in  the 
Eoman  and  Egyptian  glass.  Our  marked  advance,  however,  was  in 
the  employment  of  opalescent  glass  of  varying  density,  semi -transpar- 
ency, and  translucency.  It  is  true  that  this  glass  had  been  used  before 
in  window -work,  but  not  to  any  great  extent.  The  American  artist 
has  used  it  in  such  a  way  as  almost  to  revolutionize  the  art. 

The  American  development  of  the  art,  or  the  American  method 
of  making  colored  glass  windows,  is  of  course  still  in  its  infancy.  If 
there  is  one  point  of  superiority  in  the  work  done  by  the  artists  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  it  is  in  their  wonderful  knowledge  of  the  proper 
distribution  of  color.  Yet  I  maintain  that  the  best  American  colored 
windows  are  superior  to  the  best  mediaeval  windows.  It  may  be 
interesting  to  show  how  new  devices  have  been  invented  and  old  ones 
adapted  to  meet  present  conditions.  For  instance:  Colored  glass  as 
an  artistic  medium  has  been  at  all  times  a  most  difficult  material  to 
work  with,  as  in  the  main  it  is  unyielding  and  fixed  in  form  and  color, 
when  once  it  has  left  the  furnace.  The  American  artist,  to  overcome 
this,  has  resorted  to  plating  one  piece  of  glass  over  another;  so  that 
when  in  one  sheet  of  glass  we  may  find  form  and  movement  which  is 
demanded  by  the  sketch  and  cartoon  but  which  has  not  the  color 
sought,  we  secure  the  color  by  plating  over  or  under  the  glass,  as  the 
case  may  be,  another  glass  of  a  different  color  or  of  another  tone  of 
the  same  color,  which  in  combination  give  the  effect  desired.  As 
glazing  in  oil-painting  is  useful,  just  so  is  plating  in  the  making  of 
glass  windows  to  obtain  the  same  result.  There  are,  however,  many 
reasons  why  it  should  be  avoided,  if  possible. 

Much  of  the  beauty  and  sparkle  of  the  mediaeval  windows,  again, 
is  the  result  of  time.  The  principal  factor  in  this  enhancer  of  the 
beauty  (but  destroyer)  of  the  glass  is  the  accumulation  of  dust  on  the 
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outer  edge  of  the  glass  next  to  the  lead  lines.  This  dnst,  acted  upon 
by  moisture,  becomes  a  corrosive  and  eats  the  outer  surface  of  each 
piece,  leaving  the  centre  almost  intact.  In  other  words,  the  glass  is 
smooth  in  the  centre  and  rougher  at  the  edge;  hence  the  tone  of 
color  is  greater  in  the  centre,  making  each  piece  of  glass  look  very 
much  thicker.  The  American  artist,  knowing  this  fact,  has  attempted 
to  produce,  artificially,  glass  which  will  give  the  same  effect;  and  this 
has  proved  entirely  successful.  To  cite  a  third  instance:  In  the 
windows  of  the  Middle  Ages  the  folds  in  the  draperies  were  ob- 
tained by  placing  pieces  of  glass  of  the  same  color  but  of  various 
shades  one  against  the  other  side  by  side,  or  by  painting  the  shadows 
upon  a  sheet  of  glass  with  a  brown  enamel.  In  the  one  case  the 
window  is  filled  with  innumerable  leadings,  and  in  the  other  translu- 
cency  is  more  or  less  destroyed,  as  all  smears  and  enamels  are  more 
or  less  opaque,  depending  altogether  on  the  depth  of  the  shadow.  In 
America  we  now  make  a  glass  which  gives  the  effect  of  light  and  shade 
in  draperies  without  using  so  many  lead-lines,  and  doing  away  alto- 
gether with  paints  and  enamels.  This  glass  is  a  pot -metal  forced  into 
folds  and  wrinkles  while  in  a  molten  condition — folds  which  are 
adapted  to  almost  all  forms  of  drapery. 

The  effect  of  all  this  in  stimulating  the  progress  of  the  art  in 
America  is  important.  In  consequence  of  the  advance  made  in  re- 
spect to  the  color  and  variety  of  the  glass  at  our  command,  we  are 
enabled  to  attain  effects  and  beauties  that  we  may  believe  were  never 
even  dreamed  of  in  the  past.  In  the  windows  of  the  thirteenth,  four- 
teenth, and  fifteenth  centuries,  for  example,  the  foliage  and  colors  were 
produced  largely  by  means  of  stains  and  enamels ;  in  this  country  we 
produce  foliage  by  introducing  into  a  sheet  of  glass  while  molten 
other  pieces  of  glass  of  the  proper  colors,  having  stems,  leaf  and  flower 
forms.  The  change,  at  the  same  time,  requires  the  modern  artist  to 
follow  his  window  from  its  conception  to  its  completion.  Indeed,  he 
is  often  compelled  to  superintend  and  direct  the  making  of  the  glass 
itself  which  he  proposes  to  use,  and,  the  glass  once  obtained,  he  must 
stand  by  the  glazier  and  superintend  the  selection,  cutting  and  ar- 
rangement as  the  window  is  slowly  built  up.  In  other  words,  in  the 
American  system  the  glass  window  under  the  hand  of  the  artist  is  like 
the  picture  on  the  canvas.  Changes  and  modifications  are  as  much  a 
part  of  his  work  as  of  that  of  the  painter. 

It  has  been  said  by  some  that  this  distinctively  American  method 
is  foreign  to  glass ;  that  it  belongs  to  the  painter,  the  mural  decorator. 
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This  view  I  liold  to  be  erroneous.  True  art  is  ever  progressive  and 
impatient  of  fixed  rules.  Because  a  thing  has  always  been  done  in  a 
certain  way  is  no  reason  why  it  should  never  be  done  in  any  other. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  can  get  in  glass  effects  one  can  never  obtain 
with  pigments,  such  as  a  nearer  approach  to  the  brilliant  and  peculiar 
subtile  color  of  the  sky  itself.  In  some  American  windows  the  illu- 
sion has  been  so  perfect  that  the  spectators  believed  they  were  looking 
at  the  actual  sky  behind  the  figures  and  not  upon  a  sky  made  of 
glass.  We  have  also  succeeded  in  making  great  advances  in  the  use 
of  leads.  The  increased  size  and  strength  of  the  sheets  of  glass  have 
done  away  with  much  of  the  leading.  Then  again  we  have  resorted 
entirely  to  novel  methods  of  reinforcing  the  leads.  So  the  artist  is 
able  to  use  leads  not  merely  for  the  construction  of  his  windows,  but 
as  an  artistic  element  in  the  work.  With  them  he  can  emphasize  the 
drawing  and  deepen  the  shadows,  and  he  has  multiplied  the  forms  of 
the  leads  over  those  used  in  the  Middle  Ages  or  by  European  imi- 
tators of  mediaeval  work. 

Paint  is  almost  unused  in  the  best  American  windows,  except  for 
flesh,  hands,  faces,  and  so  on;  and  that  there  may  be  as  little  paint 
as  possible  special  glass  has  been  manufactured,  carrying  within  its 
substance  the  tones  and  colors  found  in  the  human  countenance,  so 
that  all  the  painting  the  artist  needs  to  put  on  the  glass  is  just  that 
sufficient  to  indicate  the  physiognomy  or  the  outline  of  the  features. 
Even  where  paint  is  necessary,  the  American  artist  has  never  felt 
himself  bound  to  any  fixed  rule  for  its  use,  but  has  employed  what- 
ever style  of  glass-painting  he  thought  was  best  for  the  particular 
window  on  which  he  was  working. 

The  prospective  importance  of  this  revived  art  is  not  to  be  over- 
estimated. Ecclesiastical  architecture  in  the  United  States  has  so  far 
received  only  its  first  notable  impulse,  and  American  life  and  Amer- 
ican taste  are  sure  to  dictate  the  employment  of  the  best  resources  of 
the  highest  art  in  the  construction  of  future  church  edifices.  In  all 
religious  denominations,  the  desire  for  beauty  is  everywhere  upper- 
most, and  the  time  is  clearly  approaching  when  religious  sects  that 
heretofore  have  disregarded  the  value  of  tlie  aesthetic  element  in 
connection  with  religion  will  adorn  their  houses  of  worship  with  glass 
windows  portraying  scriptural  scenes  and  symbolizing  their  most 
cherished  dogmas.  Aside  from  the  churches,  growing  towns  all  over 
the  land  are  demanding  the  erection  of  public  or  semi -public  build- 
ings, such  as  libraries,  meeting-halls,  and  museums,  and  the  archi- 
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tects  of  these  are  calling  for  colored  glass  windows  in  wliicli  tlie  arts 
or  the  sciences  are  personified.  Domestic  architecture,  again,  is  in 
the  course  of  a  similar  inspiring  development.  Thus  it  is  plainly  to 
be  seen  by  all  observers  that  the  field  of  this  particular  branch  of  the 
decorative  arts  is  not  only  already  large,  but  has  a  most  promising 
future  and  opens  to  young  artists  a  career  that  points  to  success. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  no  artistic  occupation  to-day 
offers  greater  advantages  to  the  artist-artisan,  and  I  sincerely  hope 
that  some  of  our  efficient  art-students  will  drift  into  this  field.  It 
will  not,  I  suppose,  be  seriously  questioned  that  the  requisite  intel- 
ligence already  exists  here  in  abundance,  needing  only  the  proper 
training.  Our  art  schools,  it  is  true,  are  not  on  a  par  with  those  of 
Paris;  yet  in  one  way  they  are  superior  to  them,  in  so  far  as  little 
attempt  is  made  to  force  students  into  one  narrow  line  of  purely  aca- 
demic training.  Our  students  are  in  one  sense  experimenters,  and 
hence  are  all  peculiarly  fitted  to  enter  a  field  of  art  which  even  now 
is  largely  experimental.  In  order  to  fit  them  to  become  workers  in 
glass  they  need  no  particular  training  beyond  that  required  to  fit 
them  to  become  painters,  the  same  general  principles  holding  good  in 
both  branches. 

A  brief  recital  of  the  history  of  a  window  will  make  this  clear. 
The  form  and  shape  of  the  window  having  been  chosen,  the  artist 
prepares  his  color  sketch  in  order  to  get  his  composition  for  the  car- 
toon and  the  scheme  of  color  for  the  glass.  From  this  sketch  a  full- 
sized  cartoon  is  made,  the  figures  in  which  should  be  studied  care- 
fully from  life.  When  the  cartoon  is  completed,  two  transfers  are 
made  on  paper  just  as  an  embroideress  makes  a  transfer  from  her 
pattern  to  the  linen.  One  of  these  transfers  is  kept  as  a  guide  for  the 
artist  who  leads  the  glass  together;  the  other  is  divided  into  patterns, 
the  divisions  following  the  places  of  the  lead  lines  as  the  cartoon  in- 
dicates. These  divided  pieces  are  then  arranged  upon  a  glass  easel, 
which  is  placed  against  the  light.  The  artist,  having  previously 
selected  the  glass  required  or  caused  it  to  be  made  under  his  super- 
vision, chooses  a  piece  of  glass  for,  we  will  say,  the  sleeve  of  a  gar- 
ment, first  removing  from  the  easel  the  paper  pattern,  so  that  he  may 
pass  the  glass  between  himself  and  the  light  over  the  opening  left  by 
the  removal  of  the  paper.  Having  found  the  proper  piece  the  glazier 
marks  that  portion  of  the  sheet  that  is  to  be  cut,  places  the  paper 
pattern  upon  it,  following  the  edges  with  a  diamond  and  thereby 
cutting  the  glass  to  the  form  desired.     When  this  piece  of  glass  cor- 
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responds  exactly  witli  the  template,  it  is  placed  upon  the  glass  easel 
and  held  in  position  with  wax,  taking  the  place  of  the  paper  pattern. 
This  is  continued  until  the  entire  window  is  cut  and  placed  upon 
the  easel.  From  time  to  time  the  artist  may  see  reason  to  modify 
or  change  from  the  original  color  scheme  or  even  from  the  drawing  in 
the  cartoon  as  he  may  find  pieces  of  glass  which  give  better  effects  in 
his  judgment  than  that  indicated  in  either  the  sketch  or  the  cartoon. 
At  times  also,  as  I  have  said  before,  he  may  resort  to  plating  to 
secure  a  particular  shade  or  tint. 

All  this  by  no  means  implies  that  the  work  is  one  for  a  mere  arti- 
san. An  American  window  cannot  be  left  in  the  hands  of  an  artisan 
if  the  desire  is  to  produce  a  successful  work  of  art.  I  use  this  word 
"  artisan  "  advisedly,  because  for  the  mere  mechanic  there  is  no  place 
in  the  art.  A  hundred  little  details  at  all  stages  of  the  production 
require  the  constant  attention  of  the  artist,  and  in  order  that  he  may 
be  understood  the  artisan  must  be  in  sympathy  with  him.  So  true  is 
this  that  of  late  this  field  has  been  opened  to  women  possessing  more 
or  less  of  an  artistic  training,  with  the  expectation  that  with  their 
manual  dexterity,  acquired  in  learning  to  draw,  and  their  natural 
color -grasp,  they  would  produce  better  results  than  men.  How  true 
this  is  I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  as  the  trial  is  still  in  embryo.  One 
or  two  points,  however,  are  very  clear  to  my  mind.  The  women  who 
have  come  immediately  under  my  supervision  are  more  ready  to  grasp 
the  color-motive  sought  by  the  artist  than  men  are.  They  seem  to 
possess  a  more  refined  appreciation  of  the  subtile  differences  between 
tone  and  tone  and  at  the  same  time  greater  taste  in  their  combination ; 
while  on  the  other  hand  the  men  show  better  appreciation  of  form  and 
grasp  the  ensemble  more  perfectly.  In  another  department  of  the 
glass-maker's  art  women  seem  to  acquire  proficiency  with  greater 
readiness  than  men — that  is,  in  the  knack  of  using  the  diamond  in 
cutting  glass;  but  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  less  patient  and  are 
more  apt  to  tire  where  there  is  a  sameness  of  pattern  or  where  the 
work  in  other  ways  becomes  monotonous. 

To  every  careful  observer,  it  is  evident  that  the  glazier's  art  has 
come  to  stay,  that  its  lines  of  development  among  us  are  legitimate, 
artistic  and  full  of  promise,  that  if,  in  the  past,  the  greatest  triumphs 
of  the  art  were  called  forth  by  architecture  and  the  faith  which  made 
that  architecture  possible,  the  same  conditions  are  being  rapidly 
evolved  to-day.  But  in  addition  to  this  there  are  greater  numbers  of 
people  nowadays  who  love  art  for  art's  sake,   and  it  is  my  belief 
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tliat  this  motive  is  greater  and  will  bring  fortH  better  results  tban 
Lave  ever  been  obtained  by  that  which  inspired  the  artists  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  That  our  knowledge  of  glass  is  greater  than  that  of 
the  past  cannot  be  denied.  Our  range  of  color  is  far  in  excess  of 
the  palette  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  mechanical  contrivances 
that  are  used  in  the  construction  of  windows  and  in  preparing  the 
leads  are  greater  in  number  than  those  at  the  command  of  the  mediae- 
val glazier.  This,  together  with  the  skill  of  hand  acquired  through 
the  rigid  training  of  our  modern  art  schools,  places  us  in  such  a  posi- 
tion that  if  we  do  not  make  better  windows  than  we  ever  have  made, 
it  will  only  be  because  the  public  are  not  yet  ready  to  receive  them. 

Louis  C.  Tiffany. 
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If  I  were  asked  to  point  out  one  of  the  clearest  evidences  of  the 
progress  of  nations  towards  a  perception  of  their  mutual  duties  and 
mutual  interests,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  specify  the  vast  expansion 
in  recent  times  of  the  system  of  extradition.  Almost  three  centuries 
ago  one  of  the  founders  of  the  science  of  international  law,  the  illus- 
trious Grotius,  in  a  work  which  lighted  nations  along  the  pathway  of 
progress  from  medieval  barbarism  to  modern  civilization,  inculcated 
the  duty  of  delivering  up  fugitives  from  justice.  From  that  time  to 
the  present  enlightened  publicists  and  progressive  statesmen  have 
recognized  the  general  interest  of  nations  in  the  repression  of  crime, 
and  have  advocated  reciprocal  action  for  the  accomplishment  of  that 
end.  In  place  of  the  ancient  conception  of  asylum  as  a  right  belong- 
ing to  the  fugitive — a  conception  which  originated  in  times  when  the 
punishment  of  crime  was  identified  with  the  right  of  private  ven- 
geance— there  has  at  last  been  established  the  right  of  the  state  either  to 
extradite  or  to  expel  any  offender  who  comes  within  the  jurisdiction. 
This  right  is  recognized  to-day  in  the  legislation  and  the  practice  of 
every  civilized  state,  and  in  none  more  fully  than  in  the  statutes,  the 
treaties  and  the  judicial  decisions  of  the  United  States;^  and  while 
there  may  be  no  absolute  obligation  to  deliver  up  fugitives  from  jus- 
tice in  the  absence  of  a  treaty,  a  question  as  to  which  publicists  are 
divided,  extradition  has  become  one  of  the  ordinary  incidents  of  in- 
ternational intercourse,  and  a  nation  which  refused  both  to  surrender 
such  fugitives  and  to  enter  into  treaties  for  that  purpose  would 
become  an  object  of  general  aversion  and  would  be  the  recipient  of 
impressive  remonstrances. 

Nor  could  the  case  be  otherwise.  If  any  one  should  suggest  to 
the  readers  of  The  Forum  that  it  would  be  compatible  with  social 
order,  and  with  the  security  of  life  and  property,  to  facilitate  and 
encourage  the  escape  of  violators  of  the  law  from  criminal  prosecution, 
they  would  think  either  that  he  had  been  imbibing  the  doctrines  of 

'Keru  Illinois,  119  U.  S.,  463;  In  re  Giacomo,  13  BlatchfordC.C,  391. 
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anarchy  or  that  he  was  jesting.  When  Mr.  Webster  inserted  in  onr 
treaty  with  Great  Britain  of  1842  a  provision  for  the  surrender  of 
fugitive  criminals  he  declared  that  it  was  "  an  act  due  to  the  cause  of 
general  justice,  and  properly  belonging  to  the  present  state  of  civili- 
zation and  intercourse. "  To  the  United  States,  however,  the  subject 
was  of  special  importance.  As  a  member  of  the  family  of  nations, 
we  had  a  duty  to  perform  to  society  in  general,  in  refusing  to  shield 
criminals  from  punishment  for  their  crimes.  But  apart  from  that 
high  consideration  it  was  felt  to  be  a  matter  of  self-interest,  not  only 
to  obtain  the  extradition  of  our  own  fugitive  offenders,  but  also  to 
prevent  our  territory,  as  that  of  a  great  immigrant-receiving  nation, 
from  being  made  a  general  receptacle  of  the  criminal  classes  of  all 
other  countries.  As  experience  has  demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  the 
policy  announced  by  Mr.  Webster,  it  has  been  broadened  by  his  suc- 
cessors until  we  now  have  in  force  upwards  of  thirty  extradition 
treaties,  while  the  number  is  steadily  increasing  and  the  category  of 
extraditable  crimes  is  constantly  expanding. 

Meanwhile  the  system  of  extradition  has  everywhere  gone  on  ex- 
panding. While  improved  facilities  of  travel,  vast  movements  of  popu- 
lation, and  ease  of  flight  have  greatly  enhanced  the  importance  of  the 
system,  the  results  of  its  operation  have  completely  discredited  the 
direful  prophecies  of  its  adversaries.  In  the  fullest  sense  it  may  be 
said  that  its  history  is  its  vindication. 

These  considerations  at  least  justify  us  in  being  on  our  guard 
against  sudden  alarms  on  the  subject  of  extradition ;  and  they  warn 
if  they  do  not  require  us  to  receive  with  caution  such  excited  appeals 
to  the  apprehensions  as  have  lately  been  made  concerning  the  Extra- 
dition Treaty  with  Kussia.  Such  a  treaty,  we  are  told,  is  in  any 
point  of  view  useless.  It  is  argued  that  in  order  to  enter  Eussia  a 
foreigner  must  have  a  passport,  and  that  criminals  will  not  take  the 
precaution  to  obtain  such  a  document.  Yet,  it  is  well  known  that 
with  or  without  passports  criminals  do  take  refuge  in  Eussia  as  well 
as  in  other  countries  in  which  the  same  requirement  exists ;  and  it  is 
also  known  that  more  than  eight  hundred  thousand  foreigners  enter 
Eussia  every  year,  principally  along  the  Western  frontier.  We  are 
assured  that  Eussia  is  an  unattractive  country  to  live  in.  Never- 
theless, from  1871  to  1885  a  million-and-a-quarter  of  foreigners, 
principally  Germans  and  Austrians,  settled  there,  and.  a  fugitive 
criminal,  though  he  were  fastidious,  might  prefer  safety  from  extra- 
dition to  comfort.     But  the  uselessness  of  the  treaty  is  finally  demon- 
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strated  by  the  fact  that  from  1842  to  1890  we  presented  no  request 
for  extradition  to  Russia,  while  Russia  presented  only  two  such 
requests  to  the  United  States,  both  of  which  were  refused.  Quite 
true.  It  has  been  held  by  a  long  line  of  authorities  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  is  not  authorized  to  extradite  criminals  in 
the  absence  of  a  treaty ;  and  as  we  are  thus  precluded  from  promising 
reciprocity,  we  have  made  it  a  rule  not  to  ask  for  extradition  in  the 
absence  of  a  treaty.  We  find,  therefore,  that,  except  in  two  cases, 
(and  even  in  these  no  actual  request  was  made),  the  United  States 
from  1842  to  1890  preferred  no  request  for  extradition  to  any  of  the 
governments  with  which  we  now  have  extradition  treaties,  prior  to 
the  conclusion  of  a  treaty.  This  fact  has  been  supposed  to  be  one  of 
the  reasons  why  extradition  treaties  should  be  negotiated. 

Judge  Gresham  is  reported  to  have  said  that^most  of  the  indigna- 
tion lavished  on  the  Russian  treaty  has  been  directed  at  purely 
imaginary  evils.  The  "  imaginary  evils"  to  which  the  Secretary  of 
State  refers,  I  shall  endeavor  to  explain  by  a  detailed  examination  of 
them.^ 

1.  The  clause  concerning  which  the  agitation  began  is  that  which 
provides  that  an  attempt  against  the  life  of  the  head  of  either  govern- 
ment, or  of  any  member  of  his  family,  when  such  attempt  comprises 
the  act  either  of  murder  or  assassination,  or  of  poisoning,  shall  not 
be  considered  a  political  offence,  or  an  act  connected  with  such  an 
offence.  This  clause  is  found  in  our  treaties  with  Belgium  and 
Luxemburg,  and  follows  the  provision  expressly  exempting  political 
offenders  from  extradition — a  provision  usually  inserted  in  extradition 
treaties,  though,  like  the  succeeding  clause,  it  is  declaratory  of  a  prin- 
ciple accepted  by  the  civilized  world.  On  this  subject  I  shall  have 
something  to  say  hereafter.  But,  as  soon  as  the  existence  of  the  clause 
in  the  Russian  treaty  became  known,  there  appeared  appalling  lists  of 
acts  which  it  was  said  might  constructively  be  considered  under  the 
Russian  code  as  attempts  against  the  life  of  the  Czar.  On  the  17th 
of  March  the  Department  of  State  attracted  attention  to  the  im- 
memorial rule  that  in  order  to  obtain  the  extradition  of  an  offender 
from  the  United  States  it  is  necessary  to  prove  a  treaty  crime  accord- 
ing to  our  own  law.     In  other  words,  that  it  would  be  necessary 

'  Most  of  the  objections  to  the  treaty  were  made  before  the  official  text  was 
published  and  were  based  mainly  on  the  press  despatch  of  April  23.  The  lan- 
guage of  this  press  despatch  is,  so  far  as  it  goes,  identical  with  the  official 
text. 
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under  the  provision  in  question  to  prove  according  to  our  own  law 
an  attempt  to  murder  or  assassinate,  or  to  poison.* 

2.  After  the  first  objection  was  thus  disposed  of  it  was  suddenly 
discovered  that  there  was  a  clause  in  the  treaty  which  would  have 
the  effect,  if  it  was  not  devised  for  the  very  purpose,  of  securing  the 
extradition  of  political  offenders  by  indirection.  The  clause  referred 
to  is  as  follows :  "  The  crime  of  forgery,  by  which  is  understood 
the  utterance  of  forged  papers,  and  also  counterfeiting  of  public, 
sovereign  or  governmental  acts."  As  given  in  the  press  de- 
spatch of  April  23  the  exact  language  is :  "  Forgery  and  the  utter- 
ance of  forged  papers,  including  public,  sovereign,  or  governmental 
acts. "     The  scope  is  precisely  the  same — the  language  more  exact. 

It  was  charged  that  under  this  provision  extradition  could  be 
obtained  of  a  political  offender  who  used  a  false  passport  to  escape 
from  Eussia ;  and  ground  for  the  insinuation  that  such  was  the  in- 
tention of  the  clause  was  found  in  the  assertion  that  in  some  of  our 
treaties,  including  that  with  Great  Britain,  the  forging  or  counterfeit- 
ing of  governmental  acts  is  not  extraditable,  and  that  in  all  our  later 
treaties  in  which  the  crime  of  forging  governmental  acts  is  inserted, 
including  that  with  the  Netherlands,  it  is  restricted  to  the  obtaining 
of  money  unlawfully.     Let  us  examine  the  facts. 

There  is  none  of  our  extradition  treaties  under  which  the  sur- 
render of  fugitives  for  forging  or  counterfeiting  governmental  acts 
may  not  be  obtained,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  all  include  the 
crime  of  forgery.  From  the  earliest  days  of  the  English  common 
law,  it  has  been  held  that  forgery  of  governmental  acts  is  indictable, 
and  the  forging  or  counterfeiting  of  such  acts  has  been  held  to  be 
forgery  under  our  treaties.     Nor  is  it  true  that  our  later  treaties  when 

*  As  published  in  the  press  despatch  on  April  23,  the  exact  language  of  the 
clause  is  as  follows  : — 

"Art.  III.  .  .  .  An  attempt  against  the  life  of  the  head  of  either  Govern- 
ment, or  against  that  of  any  member  of  his  family,  when  such  attempt  comprises 
the  act  either  of  murder  or  assassination  or  of  poisoning,  or  of  accessorj^ship 
thereto,  shall  not  be  considered  a  political  offence,  or  an  act  connected  with  such 
an  offence. " 

It  has  been  said  that  the  provision  as  to  accessoryship  is  an  enlargement  of 
the  clause  in  the  treaties  with  Belgium  and  Luxemburg.  This,  however,  is  an 
error.  Those  treaties  by  a  general  clause  in  their  first  article  require  the  sur- 
render of  persons  charged  with  crime  either  "as  principals  or  accessories."  By 
the  Russian  treaty,  according  to  the  despatch  above  quoted,  accessoryship  is  by 
Article  II.  expressly  restricted  to  accessoryship  before  the  fact — a  very  material 
limitation  the  importance  of  which  those  familiar  with  criminal  law  will  readily 
appreciate. 
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they  specify  the  forging  or  counterfeiting  of  governmental  acts  limit 
the  crime  to  obtaining  money  "unlawfully,  which  would  be  a  restric- 
tion on  the  crime  of  forgery  at  common  law.  The  same  provision  as 
that  in  the  treaty  with  Eussia  is  found  in  our  treaty  with  Italy,  of 
1868;  with  Salvador,  of  1870;  with  Turkey,  of  1874;  with  Belgium, 
of  1882,  and  with  Luxemburg,  of  1883.  In  addition  to  these  the 
treaty  with  Nicaragua,  of  1870,  specifies  "  counterfeiting  of  seals, 
dies,  stamps,  and  marks  of  State  and  public  administrations,  and 
the  utterance  thereof  "  ;  that  with  Ecuador,  of  1873,  "  the  wilful  use 
or  circulation  of  forged  papers  or  public  documents  "  ;  that  with  Spain, 
of  1877,  "  the  forgery  or  falsification  of  the  official  acts  of  the  gov- 
ernment or  public  authority";  that  with  the  Netherlands,  of  1887, 
"  the  counterfeiting,  falsifying  or  altering  the  seals  of  State"  (a  pass- 
port is  an  instrument  under  a  seal  of  State) ;  that  with  Sweden,  of 
1893,  "  the  forgery  or  falsification  of  official  acts  of  government." 

Now,  in  all  soberness,  what  would  be  thought  of  the  capacity  of 
a  Secretary  of  State  who  should  exclude  from  an  extradition  treaty 
the  forging  or  counterfeiting  of  public,  sovereign  or  governmental 
acts?  Is  it  not  simply  to  deny  the  right  of  government  to  exist,  to 
say  that  its  acts  may  be  forged  and  counterfeited  with  impunity? 
Surely  a  case  must  be  desperate  which  requires  the  support  of  such 
an  argument. 

But  it  is  said  that  a  political  offender  who  forges  a  passport  as  a 
means  of  escape  may  be  demanded  and  delivered  up  for  the  forgery 
so  committed,  and  that  in  this  way  the  extradition  of  political 
offenders  may  be  obtained  indirectly.  The  law  is  precisely  the 
reverse.  The  treaties  themselves  uniformly  place  in  the  same  cate- 
gory political  offences  and  acts  "  connected  with"  such  offences.  Noth- 
ing is  better  settled  than  the  principle  that  when  an  offence  is  in- 
cidental to,  or  connected  with  a  political  offence  it  partakes  of  the 
character  of  the  principal  act  and  does  not  afford  a  basis  for  extradi- 
tion. Precisely  this  point  was  decided  by  the  Governor  of  New  York, 
in  1837,  in  the  case  of  the  Canadian  rebel,  William  Lyon  McKenzie; 
by  Turkey,  in  1849,  in  the  case  of  Kossuth;  and  by  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench  in  England,  in  1890,  in  the  case  of  the  Swiss  insur- 
gent, Castioni.  The  charges  against  McKenzie,  who  had  been  in 
rebellion  against  the  government,  were  murder,  arson,  and  robbery. 
The  alleged  murder  was  the  shooting  by  sentries  of  a  man  who  was 
crossing  the  military  lines;  the  alleged  arson  was  the  burning  of  a 
dwelling  in  the  course  of  hostilities ;  the  alleged  robbery  was  the  tak- 
40 
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ing  of  some  mail -bags  from  the  driver  of  a  mail-coach.  The 
Governor  of  New  York  refused  to  extradite  him.  Kossuth  was 
charged  with  the  "larceny"  of  the  crown  jewels  of  Hungary,  while 
in  rebellion  against  the  government  of  Austria.  Turkey  refused  to 
give  him  up.  In  both  these  cases  it  was  held  that  the  alleged 
crimes,  being  incidents  of  the  political  offences  of  the  actors,  did  not 
afford  a  ground  for  extradition.  This  is  common  sense  as  well  as 
common  law.  Of  the  case  of  Castioni,  I  shall  have  something  to  say 
hereafter. 

Apart,  however,  from  the  alleged  political  aspect  of  the  forgery 
clause,  it  is  objected  that  a  person  who  forged  a  passport  in  order  to 
emigrate  without  consent  would  be  chargeable  with  an  extradition 
offence.  It  is  obvious  that  this  objection  is  based  on  the  theory  that 
it  is  an  inherent  right  of  man  to  change  his  home  absolutely  at 
will,  and  that  the  United  States  ought  to  treat  unauthorized  emigra- 
tion as  analogous  to  a  political  offence.  Unfortunately  for  the  theory, 
it  is  denied  in  the  legislation  both  of  the  United  States  and  of 
Europe;  and,  unfortunately  for  the  argument,  it  applies  to  our 
extradition  treaties  generally.  Emigration  is  but  the  beginning  of 
the  migratory  act  which  ends  in  immigration.  The  governments  of 
Europe,  certainly  of  Continental  Europe,  almost  without  exception 
limit  the  right  of  their  subjects  to  emigrate.  This  is  the  necessary 
result  of  the  military  system  under  which  they  now  labor.  No  one 
contests  their  right  to  impose  such  a  limitation,  and  in  some  of  our 
treaties,  as  in  that  with  Eussia  of  1832,  we  have  explicitly  recognized 
it.  On  the  other  hand,  no  government  has  more  positively  denied 
the  right  of  free  and  voluntary  migration  than  the  United  States. 
Not  only  do  we  exclude  the  Chinese  and  forbid  them  to  be  natural- 
ized, but  we  also  assert  the  right  to  limit  other  immigration  in  accord- 
ance with  our  own  views  of  public  policy.  We  should,  therefore, 
hardly  be  justified  in  excluding  forgery  from  our  extradition  treaties 
because  perchance  it  might  affect  a  person  who  forged  a  passport  in 
order  to  emigrate;  and  even  if  we  were  willing  to  stultify  ourselves 
by  assuming  suQh  a  position,  no  government  would  negotiate  with  us 
on  such  a  basis.  The  question,  however,  is  hardly  a  practical  one. 
During  the  years  1886-1888  the  departures  of  Kussians  from  Eussia 
averaged  annually  more  than  450,000.  Of  these  a  yearly  average  of 
about  45,000  appear  to  have  been  emigrants ;  the  rest  returned.  We 
are  not  now  troubled  about  Europe's  restrictions  on  emigration. 

3.   But  it  is  said  that  heretofore  the  United  States  has  negotiated 
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extradition  treaties  only  with  constitutional  governments,  or  with 
governments  whose  system  of  administering  justice  is  similar  to  our 
own.  "  ISTo  civilized  country,"  says  Stepniak,  in  an  open  letter  to 
the  President  against  the  treaty  with  Kussia,  "  extradites  criminals  to 
China  or  Turkey,  where  the  judicial  proceedings  are  entirely  bar- 
barous."  If  this  be  true,  there  must  be  some  foundation  for  the 
impression  of  the  French  journal  which  not  long  ago  classed  "  The 
Yankee  and  the  Cossack"  together  as  "  two  new  and  pitiless  peoples." 
I  have  already  referred  to  our  treaty  with  Turkey  which  was  con- 
cluded in  1874,  and  which  embraced  more  than  twice  as  many  crimes 
as  our  treaty  with  Great  Britain  of  1842.  Great  Britain  since  1858 
has  had  a  general  treaty  stipulation  with  China  for  the  extradition  of 
Chinese  criminals  seeking  asylum  in  the  British  colony  of  Hong 
Kong.  We  have  an  extradition  treaty  with  Japan ;  and  while  the 
administration  of  justice  in  Japan  may  be  superior  to  that  in  Tur- 
key, in  neither  country  do  we  submit  our  citizens  to  the  local 
law.  We  also  have  extradition  treaties  with  Hayti  and  San  Do- 
mingo. In  some  respects  the  most  liberal  of  all  our  extradition 
treaties  is  that  with  Mexico,  where  there  is  no  trial  by  jury. 

Now,  on  what  principle  are  these  treaties  based?  Simply  on  that 
expressed  by  a  great  American  jurist:  "No  government  is  perfect, 
and  some  governments  are  simply  terrible,  but  the  worst  of  all  is 
immeasurably  better  than  none. "  Should  a  people,  because  they 
live  under  a  government  which  does  not  meet  with  our  approval,  be 
deprived  of  protection  of  life  and  property?  Should  assassins,  rob- 
bers, forgers,  burglars  and  embezzlers  be  shielded  from  trial  and 
punishment  in  their  own  country,  under  the  laws  which  they  have 
violated?  Has  it  been  found  that  persons  who  commit  such  crimes 
in  countries  whose  governments  are,  in  our  opinion,  undesirable,  are 
of  a  milder  type  than  our  own  criminals,  and  that  it  comports  with 
our  safety  to  give  them  asylum?  By  our  statutes  our  immigration 
authorities  are  already  required  to  return  to  the  country  from  which 
they  came  all  non-political  convicts;  and  whether  a  Kussian  convict 
should  be  returned,  on  the  vessel  that  brought  him  to  the  United 
States,  directly  to  Russia  or  to  some  other  European  country  would 
matter  little,  since  in  the  latter  case  he  would  almost  surely  fall  under 
the  operation  of  Russia's  extradition  treaties.  It  can  scarcely  be 
argued  that  the  judicial  proceedings  of  a  country  are  of  such  a  character 
as  to  forbid  the  return  to  it  of  persons  who  are  to  be  tried,  but  not  of 
those  who  have  been  convicted. 
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But,  in  Kussia,  in  spite  of  wliat  seems  to  be  a  prevalent  impres- 
sion, thej  have  a  regular  administration  of  justice.  Stepniak  will 
hardly  be  charged  with  partiality  to  Eussia,  but,  in  the  letter  already 
quoted,  he  says :  "  Eussia  is  not  Turkey  or  China.  She  has  regular 
courts  of  justice,  with  jurors  and  publicity  of  proceedings.  But 
these  courts  are  reserved  exclusively  for  common,  non- political 
offences. "  *  Even  the  death  penalty  he  tells  us  is  abolished  in  Eussia 
for  common  crimes.  Though  her  criminal  code  is  modelled  on  the 
codes  of  Western  Europe,  Sir  Mackenzie  "Wallace  tells  us  that  her 
juries  are  given  to  acquitting  guilty  persons  where  the  offence  charged 
does  not  in  their  estimation  of  its  morality  deserve  the  penalty  pre 
scribed  for  it.  Foreigners  in  her  dominions  are  subject  to  her  laws. 
Her  consuls  in  our  ports  exercise  to  the  usual  extent  judicial  author- 
ity, and  since  1832  we  have  surrendered  deserters  from  her  ships  of 
war  and  merchant  vessels. 

Stepniak,  however,  does  not  advert  to  the  fact  that  the  jury 
system  has  not  been  extended  in  Eussia  to  the  provinces  of  Poland, 
Olonitz,  Siberia,  Yologda,  Astrakan,  Ufa  and  Orenburg.  But,  while 
these  provinces,  as  we  are  informed,  comprise  seven-eighths  of  the 
territory  of  the  empire,  they  contain  only  one-seventh  of  the  popu- 
lation; and  if  we  except  Poland,  which  has  a  judicial  system  of  its 
own,  composed  of  justices  elected  by  the  local  assemblies,  justices  of 
the  peace  appointed  by  the  government,  district  tribunals  or  assizes, 
and  the  Warsaw  Court  of  Appeal  and  Cassation,  the  provinces  in 
question  contain  only  one-twelfth  of  the  population. 

Nevertheless,  trial  by  jury  has  never  been  made  a  condition  of 
extradition.  It  is  "  not  within  the  competence  of  one  independent 
power,"  said  a  great  American  Secretary  of  State,  William  L. 
Marcy,  "  to  reform  the  jurisprudence  of  another. "  All  that  a  gov- 
ernment can  require  even  for  its  own  citizens,  said  that  eminent 

'  In  one  place  Stepniak  says  that  "  with  the  exception  of  Vera  Zassulitch,  the 
girl  who  in  1877  attempted  the  life  of  Gen.  Trepoff,  and  was  acquitted  by  the 
jury,  which  admitted  exceptional  provocations,  no  offence  committed  from  any 
political  motive  has  been  submitted  in  Russia  to  a  jury."  Yet,  in  another 
place,  in  the  same  paper,  he  says  :  "  In  1873  Sergius  Netchaeff  was  extradited  by 
the  Swiss  government  on  the  charge  of  murder ;  and  in  1884  Leo  Deutch  was 
extradited  by  one  of  the  German  principalities  on  the  charge  of  an  attempt  at 
murder,  committed  in  the  course  of  political  conspiracies.  In  both  these  cases 
the  Russian  government  formally  pledged  itself  to  treat  the  extradited  men  as 
non-political  offenders.  In  fact  both  were  tried  by  regular  tribunals  before 
juries,  and  were  condemned  according  to  the  Criminal  Code,  Netchaeff  to  twenty 
years'  penal  servitude  for  the  murder  of  a  spy  and  Deutch  to  eight  years  for  an 
attempt  to  murder  another  spy. " 
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statesman,  is,  that  wlien  they  are  prosecuted  in  a  foreign  country  for 
offences  there  committed,  such  country  shall  "  give  them  the  full  and 
fair  benefit  of  her  system,  such  as  it  is,  and  deal  with  them  as  she 
does  with  her  own  subjects  or  those  of  other  foreign  powers."  Nor 
is  trial  by  jury  secured  by  our  own  laws  to  American  citizens  in  all 
cases.  In  the  various  countries  in  which  we  exercise  extra-territorial 
jurisdiction,  such  as  China,  Turkey,  Japan  and  Corea,  American 
^tizens  may  be  convicted  and  sentenced  in  our  consular  courts,  ac- 
cording to  the  methods  prescribed  by  our  laws,  without  presentment 
by  a  grand  jury  or  trial  by  a  petit  jury.  In  permitting  this  to  be 
done,  our  Government  has  simply  acted  on  the  conditions  with  which 
it  was  confronted. 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  in  Kussia  extraordinary  tribunals  have 
from  time  to  time  been  created,  under  what  is  known  as  the  "  state  of 
siege, "  a  procedure  not  original  with  Eussia,  but  derived  from  the 
laws  of  other  countries.  In  the  United  States  martial  law,  to  which 
the  state  of  siege  is  analogous,  may,  as  the  Supreme  Court  has  held, 
be  proclaimed  only  in  time  of  war  and  of  actual  invasion,  when  the 
ordinary  courts  cannot  be  kept  open.  This  limitation,  however,  is 
based  on  our  own  Constitution.  The  state  of  siege  is  not  so  restricted ; 
it  may  be  proclaimed  on  broader  considerations  of  the  public  safety 
and  not  in  time  of  war.  It  does  not  supplant  the  ordinary  courts, 
but  reserves  to  the  extraordinary  tribunals  special  classes  of  crimes 
— chiefly  those  described  in  foreign  codes  as  offences  against  the 
safety  of  the  state,  and  against  public  peace  and  order  in  the  stricter 
sense — to  be  tried  under  martial  law.  I  venture  to  say  that  there  is 
scarcely  a  country  on  the  American  continents  south  of  the  Eio 
Grande  in  which  the  state  of  s^ege  has  not  been  proclaimed  once  or 
oftener  in  the  last  twenty  years.  The  case  is  the  same  with  Cuba. 
For  seven  years  after  the  Franco-Prussian  war  various  Departments 
of  France  were  under  a  state  of  siege  for  the  suppression  of  acts  of 
communial  insurrection  and  the  surveillance  of  the  press.  Even  in 
the  country  from  which  we  derive  our  ideas  of  constitutional  liberty, 
we  have  again  and  again  in  recent  times  seen  a  political  division 
placed  in  a  virtual  state  of  siege  by  means  of  acts  of  coercion;  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  suspended  ;  scores  of  men  imprisoned  on 
suspicion,  and  an  extraordinary  law  enforced  by  extraordinary 
methods. 

Special  laws  and  special  tribunals,  however,  extradition  does  not 
recognize.     We  extradite  for  common  crimes  under  the  common  law, 
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to  be  tried  by  the  ordinary  tribunals.  This  principle  is  fundamental 
in  extradition  proceedings  and  is  written  in  all  extradition  treaties. 
It  is  precisely  what  is  meant  when  we  say  that  a  certain  act  "  shall 
not  be  considered  a  political  offence. "  The  very  enumeration  of  spe- 
cific offences  under  the  common  law,  especially  when  it  is  connected 
with  the  stipulation,  now  inserted  in  all  our  extradition  treaties,  that 
a  fugitive  shall  not  be  tried  for  an  offence  other  than  that  for  which 
he  was  given  up,  as  clearly  excludes  a  trial  before  an  extraordinary 
tribunal  under  martial  law  as  would  a  dozen  pages  of  explanation. 

4.  I  shall  now  consider  the  alleged  political  aspect  of  the  clause 
in  the  Kussian  treaty  relative  to  the  assassination  of  the  head  of  either 
government  or  of  a  member  of  his  family.  If  it  can  be  shown  that 
assassination  is  excluded  from  the  category  of  political  offences,  the 
clause  in  question,  by  its  specification  of  that  exception,  tends  to  protect 
political  offenders  against  extradition  rather  than  to  subject  them  to  it. 
The  government  of  the  United  States  has  always  maintained  the  prin- 
ciple that  political  offenders  are  not  to  be  given  up ;  and  if  assassins 
are  to  be  treated  as  political  offenders,  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that 
we  have  been  ten  years  in  discovering  a  violation  of  that  principle  in 
our  treaties  with  Belgium  and  Luxemburg.  But  I  shall  show  that  at 
the  present  day  assassins  are  with  the  concurrence  of  the  civilized  world 
denied  the  benefit  of  the  exemption  accorded  to  political  offenders  in 
matters  of  extradition ;  and  in  order  to  avoid  all  appearance  of  ir- 
relevancy I  shall  select  the  evidences  of  that  concurrence  chiefly  with 
reference  to  the  adherents  of  the  policy  of  assassination  in  Eussia. 

Most  of  the  governments  of  Europe  have  either  in  some  or  in  all 
of  their  later  treaties  of  extradition  inserted,  after  the  provision  ex- 
empting political  offenders  from  surrender,  a  clause  substantially  the 
same  as  that  now  under  consideration  in  our  treaty  with  Eussia.  It 
may  be  found  in  the  treaties  of  France,  Germany  and  the  German 
States,  Austria-Hungary,  Belgium,  Spain,  the  Netherlands,  Den- 
mark, Portugal,  and  Sweden  and  Norway.  It  is  in  the  treaties  of 
Eussia  with  Austria-Hungary,  Bavaria,  Belgium,  Luxemburg,  Spain, 
Portugal,  the  Netherlands,  Hesse -Darmstadt,  Monaco,  Prussia  and 
the  German  Empire.  It  is  not,  so  far  as  I  am  informed,  in  any  of 
the  treaties  of  Italy,  but  it  is  well  known  that  the  Italian  govern- 
ment on  the  assassination  of  Lincoln  intimated  its  readiness  to  deliver 
up  John  H.  Surratt,  who  was  charged  with  complicity  in  that  crime, 
if  he  should  be  found  in  the  royal  dominions.  He  was  subsequently 
found  in  Alexandria,  and  was  delivered  up  by  the  Egyptian  authori- 
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ties.  He  might  as  easily  liave  gone  to  Kussia.  I  do  not  find  the 
clause  in  the  treaties  of  Switzerland;  but  in  1872  the  Swiss  govern- 
ment surrendered  to  Kussia,  against  the  protests  of  numerous  refu- 
gees, one  Netchaieff,  a  member  of  a  secret  society  at  Moscow,  whose 
object  was  the  overthrow  of  the  Russian  government,  on  a  charge  of 
assassinating  a  student  who  was  suspected  of  betraying  the  society's 
secrets.  In  1878  a  Swiss  journal  called  "  L'Avant- Garde"  published 
an  article  in  which  the  writer  accepted  "  the  moral  responsibility"  of 
Moncasi's  attempt  to  assassinate  the  king  of  Spain,  as  well  as  of  the 
attempts  of  Hoedel  and  Nobiling  on  the  life  of  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many, and  declared  that  those  sovereigns  were  obstacles  to  progress 
whose  presence  rendered  the  transformation  of  institutions  impossible. 
The  Swiss  government  closed  the  printing  establishment,  confiscated 
the  paper,  and  prosecuted  the  editor,  one  Brousse,  who  was  convicted 
by  a  jury  of  having  committed  an  act  "  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations, 
in  provoking  and  inciting  persons  to  assassinate  the  kings  and  magis- 
trates of  foreign  nations. "  The  culprit  was  sentenced  to  two  months' 
imprisonment  and  ten  years'  banishment.  We  find,  therefore,  that, 
in  accordance  with  these  decisions,  the  Swiss  government,  in  its  new 
extradition  law  of  January  23,  1892,  has  added  to  the  clause  that 
"  extradition  shall  not  be  accorded  for  political  offences, "  the  pro- 
vision that  "  it  shall  be  accorded,  even  when  the  culprit  alleges  a 
political  motive  or  object,  if  the  act  for  which  it  is  demanded  con- 
stitutes principally  a  common  crime. " 

The  British  extradition  treaties  all  conform  in  the  matter  of  polit- 
ical ofl'ences  to  the  language  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  of  1870,  which 
simply  provides  for  the  exemption  of  political  offenders.  But,  what 
do  their  highest  judicial  authorities  say  as  to  the  meaning  of  that 
provision?  In  1878  a  royal  commission  was  appointed  to  prepare  a 
report  on  the  subject  of  extradition.  This  commission  was  composed 
of  Sir  Alexander  Cockburn, Chief  Justice  of  England ;  Lord  Selborne, 
formerly  Lord  Chancellor;  Baron  Blackburn  and  Sir  Richard  Bag- 
gallay,  of  the  Court  of  Appeals ;  Mr.  Eussell  Gurney,  Recorder  of 
London;  Sir  John  Rose,  Sir  James  Fitzjames  Stephen,  Sir  William 
Yernon  Harcourt  and  Mr.  Torrens.  These  eminent  authorities, 
while  reporting  that  political  offenders  should  not  be  given  up,  unan- 
imously declared: 

"  But  it  becomes  a  very  different  thing  when,  in  furtherance  of  some  political 
or  pretended  political  purpose,  some  foul  crime,  such  as  assassination  or  incen- 
diarism, is  committed.     Thus,  attempts  by  conspirators  to  assassinate  a  reigning 
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sovereign, — regardless,  perhaps,  that  in  doing  so  other  lives  may  be  sacrificed  ; 
or  the  setting  fire  to  a  prison,  at  the  risk  of  burning  all  those  within  it,  or  the 
murder  of  the  police,  for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  prisoners  in  custody  for  politi- 
cal offences,  are  crimes  in  respect  of  which — though  the  motive  was  a  political 
one — we  cannot  think  that  any  immunity  should  be  afforded.  Civil  war  and 
insurrection  take  place  openly,  in  the  face  of  day,  and  may,  or  may  not,  be 
justified  or  excused  by  circumstances  ;  but  assassination  or  other  forms  of  revolt- 
ing crimes  lose  none  of  their  atrocity  from  their  connection  with  political 
motives. " 

Subsequently  Sir  James  Fitzjames  Steplien,  in  his  great  work  on 
the  history  of  the  criminal  law  of  England,  said  that  to  interpret  the 
expression,  "  political  offence"  in  the  British  extradition  acts  to  mean 
any  offence  committed  in  order  to  obtain  a  political  object  would 
"  cover  all  crimes  committed  under  the  orders  of  any  secret  political 
society,  such  for  instance,  as  assassination,  arson,  robbery  or  forgery. 
It  is  monstrous  to  suppose  that  this  interpretation  can  be  the  true 
one. " 

In  the  face  of  these  declarations  of  eminent  British  lawyers  and 
statesmen,  it  is  said  that  the  British  government  has  always  refused 
to  surrender  "  political  assassins. "  If  a  single  case  exists  in  which 
the  British  government  has  assumed  that  position,  it  should  not  be 
withheld  from  us.  Yague  allusions  have  been  made  to  the  case  of 
Orsini,  who  attempted  to  assassinate  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III. ;  but 
Orsini  was  arrested  in  Paris  and  was  there  duly  executed.  The  only 
other  case  to  which  we  have  been  referred  is  that  of  Castioni,  out  of 
which  a  precedent  is  created  by  the  easy  method  of  calling  him  an 
"  assassin. "  Castioni  was  an  active  participant  in  an  insurrection  in 
the  Canton  of  Ticino.  In  the  course  of  the  insurrection  a  large  body 
of  citizens — the  court  called  them  a  "  multitude" — rose  against  the 
government,  seized  the  arsenal  and  appropriated  the  arms,  took  pos- 
session of  the  government  palace,  disarmed  the  police,  imprisoned 
certain  members  of  the  government,  and  established  a  provisional 
government  which  they  maintained  till  it  was  overthrown  by  the 
federal  army.  In  the  taking  of  the  government  palace  shots  were 
fired  and  a  member  of  the  government,  named  Eossi,  was  killed; 
and  it  was  alleged  that  the  shot  that  killed  him  was  fired  by  Castioni. 
The  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  held  that  the  conditions  constituted  a 
state  of  war  in  the  canton,  and  that  the  killing  of  Eossi  was  not 
murder,  but  merely  an  incident  of  the  insurrection  and  as  such  a 
political  offence.  If  Castioni  was  an  assassin,  America  may  reckon 
her  assassins  by  the  thousands. 

In  1880  the  Institute  of  International  Law,  an  association  of  pub- 
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licists  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  comprising  such  eminent 
British  representatives  as  Holland,  Lorimer,  Twiss,  Westlake,  Baker, 
Dicey,  Hall,  and  Montague  Bernard,  all  of  whom  were  present  at  the 
session  of  1880,  which  was  held  at  Oxford,  resolved  that,  while  "  ex- 
tradition ought  not  to  take  place  for  political  offences, "  yet  "  acts 
which  unite  in  themselves  all  the  characteristics  of  crimes  at  common 
law  (assassinations,  arson,  theft,  etc.)  should  not  be  exempted  from 
extradition  on  the  sole  ground  of  the  political  intention  of  their  per- 
petrators." I  am  not  aware  that  this  resolution  has  been  referred  to 
in  any  of  the  attacks  on  the  Eussian  treaty,  but  it  has  been  stated 
that  "  a  majority"  of  the  Institute  were  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  a 
violation  of  the  principles  of  jurisprudence  to  declare  by  law  or  by 
treaty  that  an  attempt  against  the  life  of  the  head  of  a  state  "  should 
not  be  considered  a  political  crime  in  any  case."  While  I  am  unable 
to  find  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Institute  the  expression  of  such  an 
opinion,  I  do  not  doubt  that  all  the  members  entertained  it.  I  con- 
fess that  I,  as  a  very  humble  associate  of  the  Institute,  share  that 
opinion.  Though  "  a  man  may  fish  with  the  worm  that  hath  eat  of 
a  king,  and  eat  of  the  fish  that  hath  fed  of  that  worm,"  it  has  never 
been  imagined  that  the  head  of  a  state  was  so  far  below  all  other 
human  beings  in  the  scale  of  political  importance,  that  an  attempt 
against  his  life  might  not  in  any  case  be  considered  a  political  offence. 
The  resolution  I  have  quoted  clearly  implies  that  it  may  be  so,  as 
also  do  the  treaties  when  they  specify  "  murder  or  assassination"  and 
"  poisoning"  as  the  cases  in  which  such  an  attempt  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered a  political  offence. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Institute  at  Geneva  in  1892,  the  subject 
was  again  considered,  and  new  resolutions  were  substituted  for  those 
adopted  at  Oxford.  In  the  new  resolutions  it  was  declared  that 
extradition  ought  not  to  be  granted  for  crimes  or  offences  "  purely" 
political,  and  from  that  category  were  excluded,  as  offences  against 
moral  and  common  law,  "  assassination,  murder,  poisoning,  mutila- 
tions and  serious  wounds  committed  voluntarily  and  with  premedita- 
tion, attempts  at  crimes  of  that  character, "  etc. 

What  has  been  the  view  of  the  law  in  the  United  States?  On 
Sunday,  March  13,  1880,  Alexander  II.,  of  Kussia,  was  assassinated 
in  the  streets  of  St.  Petersburg,  while  on  his  way  to  the  Winter 
Palace,  by  agents  of  the  Nihilists.  On  the  following  day,  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  then  in  special  session,  unanimously 
adopted  the  following  resolutions: 
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"  Whereas  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  of  America,  now  convened  in 
special  session,  has  been  informed  of  the  death,  by  unlawful  and  inhuman 
violence,  of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  Alexander  II. ,  of  Russia, 

''^Resolved,  That  the  Senate  unites  its  voice  with  all  civilized  people  in 
denouncing  assassination  as  a  means  of  redress  for  any  grievances,  either  real  or 
imaginary. 

"2.  That,  remembering  and  cherishing  with  satisfaction  the  relations  of 
general  friendship  that  have  always  existed  between  the  people  and  the  govern- 
ments of  Russia  and  of  the  United  States,  to  the  strengthening  and  maintenance 
of  which  the  late  Emperor  has  earnestly  contributed  his  great  influence,  the 
Senate  extends  to  the  government  and  people  of  Russia  its  sincere  condolence  in 
this  sad  national  bereavement. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  deliver  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  with  the  request  that  he  communicate  the 
same  to  the  Russian  Government. " 

The  public  opinion  of  the  time  may  further  be  illustrated  by  a 
few  expressions  of  the  press  in  the  city  of  New  York.  The  "  Even- 
ing Post"  declared  that  "  for  a  deed  like  this,  a  crime  against  God 
and  man,  there  can  be  no  excuse  that  men  of  courage  and  honor  can 
afford  to  listen  to,  and  none  therefore  we  hope  to  which  any  true 
American  will  give  voice. "  The  "  Times"  described  the  assassination 
as  the  act  of  "  savage  men  and  half -crazed  women, "  a  "  hideous  and 
soulless  band, "  and  said  that  "  now,  if  never  before.  Nihilism  unmasks 
and  stands  revealed  as  the  chief  foe  of  the  liberty  of  the  Kussian 
people. "  "  Alexander  the  liberator  it  is  who  has  been  foully  mur- 
dered in  his  own  capital,"  exclaimed  the  "  Tribune."  "  Whatever," 
said  the  "  Sun, "  "  the  purpose  of  the  assassin  may  be,  assassination  is 
a  means  too  cowardly,  too  hateful,  too  base,  to  be  employed  by  any- 
one created  in  the  image  of  God.  .  .  .  Eemember  the  name  of 
Lincoln,  and  forever,  and  in  all  cases  and  in  all  circumstances,  hate 
and  detest  the  bare  idea  of  assassination. " 

With  the  opinions  of  our  statesmen  and  our  press,  the  opinions  of 
our  publicists  are  in  full  accord.  In  1885  Judge  Cooley,  Mr.  Geo. 
Ticknor  Curtis  and  President  Angell,  discussed  in  the  "  North  Amer- 
ican Keview, "  under  the  title  of  "  The  Extradition  of  Dynamite  Crim- 
inals, "  the  subject  of  "  political  assassinations. "  Judge  Cooley,  while 
explicitly  declaring  that  the  assassin  of  Alexander  II.  could  have 
claimed  no  exemption  from  surrender  for  murder  under  an  extra- 
dition treaty,  said: 

"Methods  and  agencies  are  immaterial,  and  the  homicide  would  be  required 
to  show,  in  resisting  extradition,  that  he  had  a  proper  political  end  in  view  in 
what  he  did.  As  no  attempted  revolution  was  then  in  progress,  and  the  deed 
was  an  isolated  act  of  destruction,  the  most  that  could  be  said  for  it  would  be, 
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that  it  was  hoped  by  means  of  it  to  inspire  such  terror  among  the  governing 
class  as  would  force  concessions  in  the  direction  of  popular  liberty.  If  that 
excuse  were  advanced  in  this  country,  on  behalf  of  one  who  had  slain  the  ruler 
of  another,  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  executive  in  dealing  with  it,  to  face 
the  fact  that  whatever  doctrine  was  applied  in  the  case  of  Emperor  or  King, 
must  be  applied  in  the  case  of  President  as  well.  If  we  refuse  to  extradite  the 
slayer  of  one  of  these,  on  the  ground  that  his  act  was  political,  other  countries 
must  on  the  same  ground  refuse  to  return  any  assassin  that  may  escape  to  them 
after  killing  a  President.  This  is  self-evident ;  no  one  country  can  concede  to 
another  a  protection  for  its  rulers  that  is  not  reciprocated.  No  doubt  it  would 
be  said  in  such  a  case  that  dynamite  crimes  are  only  committed  as  a  means  of 
relief  from  intolerable  tyranny  ;  but  any  such  suggestion  would  be  without  force 
in  a  country  two  of  whose  rulers  have  been  assassinated  in  a  single  generation. " 

Mr.  Curtis  said : 

"  That  individuals  holding  no  public  authority  derived  from  a  regular  and 
established,  or  from  a  revolutionary  or  insurrectionary,  government  shall  not  be 
permitted  to  carry  on  war  in  any  form,  upon  any  pretext,  has  long  been  one  of 
the  maxims  of  public  law.  Civilized  society  is  founded  on  a  code  of  public 
morality,  which  forbids  the  idea  that  private  individuals  should  find  any  im- 
munity from  acts  of  violence  against  persons  or  property  or  public  order,  in  any 
real  or  supposed  grievance  they  or  others  may  undertake  to  avenge  or  to  redress. " 

President  Angell  said: 

"  The  men  that  commit  what  are  called  in  these  days  dynamite  crimes, 
attempt  to  shelter  themselves  against  extradition  under  this  principle  of  exempt- 
ing political  offenders.  They  say  that  their  deeds  are  all  committed  with  a 
political  aim.  They  strive  to  assassinate  sovereigns  and  police-officers  in  order 
to  reform  governments.  I  believe  their  plea  for  exemption  from  extradition 
should  be  treated  as  invalid.  Take  the  crime  that  can  with  most  plausibility 
be  called  political,  the  assassination  by  dynamite  of  the  sovereign.  This  may 
be  committed  with  a  political  aim,  and  may  have  a  political  effect.  But  in  all 
civilized  lands  assassination  has  been  considered  utterly  unjustifiable,  even  in 
times  of  open  war.  The  Roman  consuls  sent  back  to  Pyrrhus  the  servant  that 
offered  to  poison  him.  The  man  that  resorts  to  assassination  is  entitled  to  no 
immunities.  The  moral  sense  of  mankind  brands  him  as  a  foul  murderer,  whom 
all  nations  should  rejoice  to  bring  to  justice.  It  is  incompatible  with  the 
safety  of  society  that  a  political  end  should  be  sought  by  such  means. " 

Stepniak  tells  us  that  "  the  men  who  have  actively  participated  in 
attempts  against  the  Czar  are  few. "  In  reality  they  no  more  repre- 
sent the  mass  of  the  Kussian  people,  or  of  the  liberal  party  in  Russia, 
than  the  Anarchists  of  the  Haymarket  in  Chicago,  in  1886,  repre- 
sented the  people  of  that  city  or  its  discontented  and  striking  laborers. 
On  the  contrary  they  have  been  and  are  now  the  worst  enemies  of  the 
cause  of  Russian  liberty.  History  does  not  disclose  an  example  of 
reforms  more  stupendous  and  far-reaching  attempted  by  a  ruler  in  a 
brief  space  of  time,  than  those  that  were  undertaken  by  Ale'xander 
II.  of  Russia  from  1861  to  1866.     The  freeing  of  thirty  millions  of 
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serfs,  the  reorganization  of  the  courts,  the  concession  of  substantial 
freedom  of  the  press,  the  establishment  of  local  self-government  by 
means  of  elective  assemblies  in  which  the  peasantry  are  represented, 
the  introduction  of  a  new  system  of  land  tenures  intended  for  the 
advantage  of  the  laborer — such  were  the  reforms  undertaken  by  that 
humane  ruler.  In  time  there  came  the  inevitable  reaction  that  fol- 
lows all  attempts  at  sweeping  and  radical  reformation — a  reaction 
which  we  have  witnessed  in  our  own  country  in  the  attempt  to  invest 
with  full  political  and  civil  rights  a  newly -emancipated  race,  and  of 
which  history  abounds  in  examples.  But  in  their  efforts  to  stem  the 
reaction  in  Kussia,  the  liberal  party  encoantered  in  the  lawless  band 
of  "  Terrorists"  an  ungovernable  and  implacable  foe.  The  leaders  of 
the  Liberal  party,  instead  of  trying  to  assassinate  the  Emperor,  ad- 
dressed to  him  a  memorial.  The  Emperor,  after  considering  the 
matter,  signed  a  proclamation  announcing  his  purpose  to  convoke  a 
national  assembly  and  to  grant  a  constitutional  form  of  government. 
The  next  day,  before  the  proclamation  had  been  made  public,  he  was 
assassinated.^ 

I  can  say  with  Lincoln  that  I  wish  "  all  men  everywhere  could  be 
free. "  The  worst  enemies  of  freedom  are  those  who  by  their  con- 
duct justify  or  excuse  restrictions  on  liberty.  No  government  can 
long  stand  against  the  opposition  of  the  people.  Any  government 
will  be  despotic  when  assailed  by  assassins.  The  dagger  and  the 
bomb  are  the  international  arguments  of  anarchy. 

5.  But  we  are  told  that  Eussia  will  make  false  requisitions,  and 
that  in  this  course  she  will  be  aided  by  the  character  of  extradition 
proceedings,  which  are  said  to  be  "  silent,  almost  mysterious. "  How 
silent?  and  how  mysterious?  Crime  itself  is  a  matter  of  notoriety, 
especially  if  it  be  grave  or  political.  By  our  statutes  all  hearings  in 
extradition  cases  must  be  "held  on  land,  publicly,  and  in  a  room  or 
office  easily  accessible  to  the  public."  If  there  are  any  witnesses 
within  reach  who  can  testify  in  behalf  of  the  accused  as  to  pertinent 
matters  of  fact  or  of  law,  they  may  be  summoned.  The  accused  is 
permitted  to  make  his  own  statement.  He  is  entitled  to  counsel. 
Every  piece  of  documentary  evidence  is  thoroughly  and  publicly 
examined.  For  the  correction  of  any  errors  of  the  examining  mag- 
istrate, resort  may  be  had  to  a  higher  court,  even  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  before  which  in  the  last  few  years  several 
extradition  cases  have  been  brought.     It  is  true  that  the  culprit  is 

*  Century  Magazine,  vol.  13,  p.  63. 
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not  formally  and  fully  tried  and  convicted ;  but,  what  right  would  we 
have  to  try  and  convict  him,  and  what  justice  or  reason  would  there  be 
in  convicting  an  offender  before  he  is  sent  to  be  tried?  But,  even 
after  the  accused  is  finally  committed  for  surrender,  an  appeal  may 
be  made  to  the  discretion  of  the  President,  which  has  freely  been 
exercised.  I  now  have  in  mind  a  recent  case  of  public  record  in 
which  the  President  twice  refused  to  deliver  a  fugitive  to  Canada, 
each  refusal  following  a  commitment  for  surrender ;  and  in  the  second 
instance  the  commitment  had  been  confirmed  by  so  eminent  a  magis- 
trate as  Judge  Brewer,  then  of  the  Circuit  Court.  Within  a  brief 
period  the  culprit,  concerning  whom  such  great  solicitude  was  exhib- 
ited, was  arrested  on  the  Canadian  frontier  by  our  own  authorities  as 
the  head  of  a  gang  of  opium  smugglers. 

But  at  any  rate  Eussia  will  make  false  and  fictitious  requisitions. 
This  idea  has  been  most  clearly  expressed  by  Stepniak,  who  declares 
that  "  if  the  treaty  becomes  a  law,  no  enemy  of  the  Kussian  Czar  is  safe 
in  America.  .  .  .  The  matter  would  be  rather  improved  than  other- 
wise, if  the  Americans  offered  to  decapitate  or  hang  right  off,  without 
delay,  those  whom  the  Kussian  Czar  will  deign  to  point  out  to  them." 
This  is  simply  incredible !  For  more  than  thirty  years  foreign  gov- 
ernments have  been  maintaining  extradition  treaties  with  Kussia, 
and  not  a  single  complaint  from  any  of  them  has  been  adduced. 
Before  or  since  that  time  she  has  made  such  treaties  with  Austria- 
Hungary,  Bavaria,  Belgium,  Italy,  Hesse-Darmstadt,  Luxemburg, 
Monaco,  Prussia,  the  German  Empire,  the  Netherlands,  Sweden 
and  Korway,  Spain,  and  Great  Britain.  The  British  treaty  was  con- 
cluded in  1886,  and  among  the  more  than  forty  crimes  embraced  in  it 
are  "  conspiracy  to  murder, "  "  malicious  injury  to  property  if  the 
offence  be  indictable, "  "  false  imprisonment, "  and  "  maliciously  wound- 
ing or  inflicting  grievous  bodily  harm."  It  also  makes  "participa- 
tion" in  any  of  the  enumerated  crimes  extraditable,  and  stipulates  that 
"  extradition  may  also  be  granted,  at  the  discretion  of  the  state  ap- 
plied to,  in  respect  of  any  other  crime  for  which,  according  to  the 
laws  of  both  the  Contracting  Parties  for  the  time  being  in  force,  the 
grant  can  be  made."  No  treaty  of  the  United  States  is  so  liberal, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  Great  Britain,  the  traditional  ad- 
versary of  Kussia,  would  have  made  such  a  treaty  if  there  had  been 
the  slightest  ground  for  the  charge  we  are  now  considering. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  treaties  of  European  powers  with 
Kussia,  which  in  reality  are  far  more  comprehensive  than  that  of  the 
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United  States,  "  are  so  drawn  as  to  guarantee  to  extradited  persons 
certain  safeguards  against  Eussian  barbarities" ;  and  to  support  this 
assertion  it  has  been  stated  that  under  tbe  treaty  between  Switzerland 
and  Eussia  the  "  conditions  of  extradition  are  a  speedy  trial  by  jury," 
the  restriction  of  punishment  to  the  penalty  prescribed  for  the  same 
offence  "  under  Swiss  law,"  and  the  concession  to  a  person  extradited 
from  Switzerland  of  an  option  "  whether  he  will  serve  his  term  of  im- 
prisonment in  a  Eussian  or  a  Swiss  prison."  It  is  needless  to  com- 
ment on  these  statements  further  than  to  say  that  they  are  absolutely 
groundless.     The  treaty  contains  no  such  provisions. 

To  those  who  have  been  disquieted  by  the  suggestion  that  Eussia 
will  secretly  make  away  with  extradited  criminals  and  refuse  to  dis- 
close their  fate,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  suggestion  is,  to  say 
the  least,  unreasonable.  For  more  than  five  years  it  was  part  of  my 
official  duty  to  consider  all  extradition  cases  in  which  the  government 
of  the  United  States  was  concerned.  From  motives  of  scientific  in- 
terest I.  frequently  followed  up  the  cases  that  came  before  me  and  in- 
formed myself  as  to  what  became  of  the  alleged  criminals.  The 
supposition  that  a  government  which  had  obtained  the  extradition  of 
a  fugitive  would  refuse  promptly  and  fully  to  disclose  what  had  been 
done  with  him,  may,  therefore,  seem  to  me  more  preposterous  than 
at  first  blush  it  may  appear  to  those  who  have  not  given  the  subject 
much  consideration.  A  government  on  which  rested  even  the  suspi- 
cion of  false  and  fraudulent  evasion  of  its  obligations  in  matters  of 
extradition  would  immediately  find  its  demands  dishonored  and  re- 
jected and  would  be  unable  to  maintain  its  treaties.  This  pledge  of 
frankness  and  good  faith  doubtless  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  predic- 
tions of  the  abuse  of  the  process  of  extradition  are  so  uniformly  dis- 
credited. 

Contemporaneously  with  the  publication  of  the  Eussian  treaty, 
it  is  constantly  declared  that  it  is  the  most  comprehensive  of  all 
our  extradition  treaties.  If  those  who  labor  under  that  impression 
would  turn  to  our  other  treaties,  they  v/ould  soon  be  convinced 
of  their  error.  The  list  of  crimes  in  the  Eussian  treaty  is  substan- 
tially the  same  as  that  in  our  treaties  with  Belgium,  Japan  and  Co- 
lombia. It  is  not  nearly  so  comprehensive  as  the  list  in  our  recent 
treaties  with  Great  Britain,  Spain,  Sweden,  and  the  Netherlands. 
The  effort  to  find  something  extraordinary  in  the  treaty  is  doomed  to 
disappointment,  and  may  well  be  abandoned. 

John  Bassett  Mooke. 
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Mr.  Charles  Leonard  Moore  {The  Fourth  of  July— Sonnet),  was  born  in 
Philadelphia  in  1854,  and  has  been  engaged  chiefly  in  railroad  work  in  South 
America  and  the  United  States.  He  has  published  several  volumes  of  prose  and 
verse.  His  "  Day  Dreams :  A  Century  of  Sonnets, "  was  discussed  by  Dr.  S. 
Weir  Mitchell  in  The  Forum  for  June,  1892. 

Col.  Charles  McKnight  Leoser  {The  Grand  Army  as  a  Pension  Agency), 
born  in  Reading,  Pennsylvania,  in  1839,  was  graduated  from  West  Point  in 
May,  1861.  He  was  elected  Colonel  of  the  First  Fire  Zouaves  (11th  New  York 
Volunteers)  to  succeed  Noah  L.  Farnham,  killed  in  action  at  the  first  battle  of 
Bull  Run.  In  1862,  he  joined  his  own  Regiment,  the  2d  United  States  Cavalry, 
with  which  he  served  until  the  autumn  of  1864,  and  was  afterwards  Provost- 
Marshal- General  of  the  Army  of  the  Shenandoah  till  the  end  of  the  war,  resign- 
ing in  October,  1865.  He  was  Commander  of  Noah  L.  Farnham  Post  for  six 
years  before  1892. 

Mr.  John  J.  Finn  {Complete  History  of  the  Farnham  Post  Revolt),  was  born 
in  Ireland  in  1842.  He  came  to  this  country  in  1850  and  is  one  of  the  oldest 
members  of  Typographical  Union  No.  6.  He  enlisted  in  the  11th  New  York 
Volunteers  in  April,  1861,  and  served  with  the  Regiment  until  it  was  mustered 
out.  He  is  now  an  officer  of  the  Finance  Department  of  New  York  City  under 
Comptroller  Myers,  and  is  Commander  of  Noah  L.  Farnham  Independent 
Veterans,  No.  1,  formerly  Noah  L.  Farnham  Post,  G.  A.  R. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  {What  are  a  Christian  Preacher's  Functions  9), 
born  in  Massachusetts  in  1835,  was  graduated  at  the  University  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  was  subsequently  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  entered  the  ministry  in 
1860.  In  1865  he  was  chosen  Secretary  of  the  AmericanTJnion  (Freedmen's)  Com- 
mission, and  in  1869  he  resigned  the  pastorate  of  the  New  England  Church  in 
New  York  City  to  embrace  journalism.  At  Mr.  Beecher's  death  he  succeeded 
to  the  chief  editorship  of  the  " Christian  Union,"  and  he  also  succeeded  Mr. 
Beecher  as  pastor  of  Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn.  Dr.  Abbott  is  the  author  of 
numerous  books. 

The  Right  Honorable  James  Bryce  {The  Teaching  of  Civic  Duty),  born  in 
1838,  was  educated  at  Glasgow  and  Oxford  Universities  and  was  elected  in  1870 
Regius  Professor  of  Civil  Law  at  Oxford.  He  first  entered  the  House  of  Commons 
in  1880,  was  made  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  in  1886,  and  is 
now  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  government.  He 
is  also  a  distinguished  author,  his  elaborate  work  on  "The  American  Common- 
vrealth"  having  achieved  especial  popularity  and  success. 

Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  {How  the  Fourth  of  July  should  be  Celebrated), 
daughter  of  Samuel  Ward,  a  New  York  banker,  was  born  in  1819.  She  married 
in  1843  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe,  the  noted  philanthropist,  and  for  some  time  before  the 
Civil  War  conducted  with  him  the  Boston  "  Commonwealth, "  an  anti-slaveiy 
paper.  In  1861,  she  wrote  her  famous  "Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic."  She  is 
an  ardent  advocate  of  woman  suffrage,  has  preached  in  churches  here  and 
abroad,  and  is  the  author  of  several  books,  poems  and  plays. 
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Mr.  Franklin  H.  Head  {The  World's  Fair  Balance -Sheet),  was  born  in  1835 
in  Oneida  County,  New  York,  was  graduated  in  1856  from  Hamilton  College, 
and  began  to  study  law  under  Professor  Theodore  W.  D wight.  He  practised  law 
for  nine  years  in  Wisconsin,  and  subsequently  removed  to  Chicago  and  engaged 
in  the  iron  business.  He  has  been  twice  President  of  the  Union  League  Club  of 
Chicago  and  is  Vice-President  of  the  American  Trust  and  Savings  Bank,  as  well 
as  a  leading  member  of  several  mercantile  firms. 

Dr.  E.  Fletcher  Ingals  {Chicago's  Sanitary  Condition),  born  in  Illinois  in 
1848,  was  graduated  from  Rush  Medical  College,  Chicago,  in  1871.  He  was 
appointed  Lecturer  in  that  institution,  and  later  Professor  of  Laryngology,  the 
Practice  of  Medicine,  and  Diseases  of  the  Chest.  He  is  also  Professor  of  Diseases 
of  the  Throat  and  Chest  in  the  Northwestern  University  Woman's  Medical 
School,  is  a  member  of  several  national  and  local  associations,  and  is  the  author 
of  standard  medical  works.  He  is  the  retiring  President  of  the  Illinois  State 
Medical  Society. 

Mr.  John  Malone  {An  Actor's  Memory  of  Edwin  Booth),  born  in  Massachu- 
setts in  1851,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  California  in  1874.  He  was  Assistant 
District  Attorney  of  Santa  Clara  County  until  1878,  when  he  became  a  member 
of  the  stock  company  of  the  Baldwin  Theatre,  San  Francisco.  He  subsequently 
joined  the  Ford's  Theatre  company  in  Baltimore,  was  afterwards  "leading  man  " 
with  W.  E.  Sheridan,  the  well-known  tragedian,  and  became  a  principal  mem- 
ber of  Edwin  Booth's  Company  in  1886.  He  has  since  played  leading  parts  with 
Tommaso  Salvini. 

Mr.  Edmund  Hudson  {The  Army  as  a  Military  Training -School),  born  in 
Massachusetts  in  1848,  went  to  Washington  in  1872  as  correspondent  for  the 
"Boston  Herald"  and  in  1873  described  the  Vienna  Exhibition  for  the  same 
paper.  In  1879  he  established  the  "Army  and  Navy  Register,"  and  in  1883  the 
"United  States  Government  Advertiser."  In  1891,  he  witnessed  the  German 
army  manoeuvres  in  Thuringia.  He  is  well  known  as  a  writer  and  lecturer  on 
army  topics. 

Mr.  a.  M.  Palmer  {WJiy  Theatrical  Managers  Reject  Plays),  born  in  Con- 
necticut in  1838,  was  graduated  at  the  law  school  of  the  University  of  New  York 
in  1860.  In  1869,  he  became  librarian  of  the  Mercantile  Library  in  New  York 
City.  From  1872  to  1882  he  managed  the  Union  Square  Theatre  in  New  York  ;  in 
1884,  he  assumed  control  of  the  Madison  Square  Theatre,  and  he  has  since  man- 
aged a  theatre  of  his  own  (formerly  Wallack's  Theatre).  He  is  the  president  of 
the  Actors'  Fund  of  America  and  was  one  of  its  founders. 

Mr.  Louis  C.  Tiffany  {American  Art  Supreme  in  Colored  Glass),  was  born 
in  New  York  in  1848.  He  studied  painting  in  this  country  under  George  Inness 
and  in  Paris  under  Leon  Bailly,  subsequently  travelling  for  several  years  in  the 
East.  About  fifteen  years  ago,  he  undertook  some  glass  and  decorative  work  for 
his  own  house  and  was  thus  led  into  the  art  he  has  since  practised  as  a  profession. 

Professor  John  Bassett  Moore  {The  Russian  Extradition  Treaty :  A  Reply 
to  Protests),  was  born  in  Delaware  in  1860,  was  educated  at  the  University  of 
Virginia  and  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1883.  In  1885  he  was  appointed  to  a  position 
in  the  State  Department  and  from  1886  to  1891  was  Third  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State.  In  1891  he  became  professor  of  diplomacy  at  Columbia  College.  He  is  an 
associate  of  the  Institute  of  International  Law. 


nriie     JTomra. 
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INDIA'S   ACTION   AND    THE    SHERMAN   LAW. 

The  "  Political  Science  Quarterly"  for  June  has  an  article  on 
the  Brussels  Monetary  Conference  by  E.  Benjamin  Andrews,  Presi- 
dent of  Brown  University,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Conference. 
Near  the  close  of  this  article  Mr.  Andrews  quotes  some  remarks  made 
by  Baron  di  Renzis  of  Italy  on  the  resolution  of  adjournment.  The 
Baron  said : 

"  From  all  sides  in  this  assembly — and  the  fact  is  apparent  in  every  speech 
which  has  been  made,  whether  the  speaker  stated  it  openly  or  merely  alluded  to 
it — eyes  were  turned  toward  England.  It  is  perceived  and  recognized  that 
England  has  to  fill  a  preponderant  r6le  upon  this  question.  All  the  world  is 
waiting  to  see  that  great  country  set  the  goodly  example  for  which  we  hope. 
The  speeches  of  many  delegates  have  appeared  almost  like  reproductions  of  an 
historic  phrase.  In  this  struggle  for  the  rehabilitation  of  silver  everybody  in 
fact  has  seemed  to  be  saying  :  'Messieurs  les  Anglais,  tirez  les  premiers. '" 

To  which  Mr.  Andrews  adds:  "Will  the  British,  thus  invoked,  'be 
the  first  to  fire' ?  Will  they  fire  at  all?  None  can  say.  What  is 
certain  is  that  they  ought  to,  and  that  a  conviction  to  this  effect  is 
entertained  more  and  more  widely  in  England  itself. " 

A  few  days  after  Mr.  Andrews's  article  was  printed  the  British 
"  fired, "  but  not  in  the  way  that  the  Baron  and  his  fellow  delegate 
expected.  The  Indian  Government  with  the  approval  of  the  British 
Cabinet  closed  its  mint  to  silver,  and  silver  immediately  fell  ten  to 
fifteen  points  in  the  market,  but  has  since  recovered  a  portion  of  this 
decline. 

The  effect  of  this  action,  according  to  the  prevailing  bimetallist 
belief,  ought  to  have  been  a  dreadful  panic  beginning  in  India  and 
extending  to  England  (or  vice  versa)   and  gradually  enveloping  the 
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whole  world,  civilized  and  uncivilized.  The  actual  effect  has  been 
somewhat  different.  The  price  of  public  securities  rose  in  Calcutta 
and  Bombay,  business  took  a  more  cheerful  tone  there,  and  the 
English  newspapers  expressed  the  hope  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  would  now  desist  from  the  folly  of  squandering  their  resources 
on  a  discarded  metal ! 

During  all  the  years  that  the  silver  question  has  been  under 
debate  the  effect  upon  England  of  any  heavy  decline  in  silver  has  been 
quite  terrifying  among  the  bimetallist  group.  There  was  nothing  so 
heavily  charged  with  disaster,  except  perhaps  the  "  naming  of  a  man" 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  But  there  is  this  difference  between  the 
two,  that  after  a  man  was  named  in  the  House  of  Commons  and 
nothing  happened,  the  victims  of  that  delusion  were  cured,  whereas 
the  others  are  as  badly  scared  as  before.  They  merely  postpone  the 
day  of  judgment,  as  the  Millerites  did.  They  tell  us  now  that 
England's  dies  irce  will  come  when  the  United  States  stop  buying 
silver.  Then  her  people  will  be  compelled  to  tirer  les  premiers. 
Then  she  will  come  to  her  senses.  Then  she  will  be  the  first  to  call 
an  international  conference  and  propose  bimetallism.  She  is  sick 
now  but  she  will  be  a  great  deal  sicker  then,  and  will  be  ready  to 
take  the  medicine  that  we  have  been  offering  her  and  that  she  has 
refused  all  these  years.  It  is  of  no  consequence  that  England  says 
she  is  well  and  has  been  well  all  the  time.     We  know  better  than  that ! 

I  have  read  much  on  the  subject  of  England's  secret  silver -pangs 
during  the  past  twenty  years  but  have  never  seen  any  explanation  of 
them.  I  have  supposed  that  silver-pangs  would  come  to  those  who  had 
silver,  not  to  those  who  had  none;  just  as  colic  comes  to  the  children 
who  have  eaten  green  apples,  not  to  those  who  have  abstained. 
When  this  view  has  been  presented  to  our  bimetallist  friends,  they 
have  said  that  England's  grief  comes  through  her  trade  with  India 
and  that  when  silver  gets  low  enough  she  will  howl  with  anguish. 
I  had  a  conversation  with  a  distinguished  bimetallist  in  Chicago 
on  June  25.  (The  news  of  India's  action  came  on  the  26th.)  He 
pictured  for  me  the  paralysis  that  would  come  upon  British  trade  and 
commerce  if  silver  should  fall  much  lower  than  it  was  at  that  time — 
its  price  being  then  38d  per  ounce.  I  asked  him  kindly  to  name  a 
price  at  which  these  disasters  would  overtake  perfidious  Albion,  but 
he  firmly  refused  to  do  so.  I  asked  him  to  name  an  approximate 
price  but  he  declined  to  do  that.  He  would  only  commit  himself  to 
the  opinion  that  England  could  not  stand  much  more  of  it — how 
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mncli  more  lie  would  not  say.  My  bimetallist  friend  had  mistaken 
a  film  in  his  own  eye  for  a  distant  mountain.  He  did  not  re- 
member the  fact  that  there  were  much  greater  fluctuations  in  New 
York  exchange  during  our  greenback  era  than  there  have  been  in  Cal- 
cutta exchange  at  any  time.  Yet  British  trade  was  not  specially 
harmed  thereby. 

It  was  shown  during  the  silver  investigation  of  1887  that  British 
merchants  settled  their  transactions  with  India  by  telegraph,  fixing 
the  rate  of  exchange  at  the  time  when  the  transaction  was  made ; 
that  this  was  customary,  and  that  if  any  merchant  neglected  to  do 
so  it  was  his  own  fault.  In  other  words,  the  losses  to  English  trade 
by  reason  of  the  fluctuations  in  silver  were  mostly,  if  not  wholly, 
imaginary. 

We  were  told  beforehand  that  India  could  not  demonetize  silver 
and  some  of  our  bimetallist  friends  adhere  to  this  opinion.  I  am  not 
at  all  surprised  at  this,  when  I  recall  the  fact  that  very  high  authori- 
ties among  the  silver-men  afiirm  that  France  is  still  a  bimetallic 
country.  I  attended  a  public  debate  last  autumn  in  which  the 
Secretary  of  the  National  Bimetallic  League  spoke  of  "  bimetallic 
France,"  meaning  the  France  of  to-day.  I  presume  that  he  is 
entirely  honest  in  the  belief  that  France  is  a  bimetallic  country,  as 
others  are  in  the  belief  that  India  cannot  demonetize  silver  although 
she  has  actually  done  so. 

What  is  it  to  demonetize  silver?  Simply  to  stop  coining  that 
metal  for  private  persons.  This  is  the  way  that  France  and  the 
Latin  Union  countries  demonetized  it  in  1876.  It  was  thus  that 
Holland  demonetized  it  in  1875.  It  was  thus  that  England  demone- 
tized it  in  1798.  Germany  did  something  more.  She  collected 
together  and  melted  a  large  part  of  her  silver  coins  and  substituted 
gold  coins  for  them  and  sold  the  resulting  silver  bullion.  Whether 
this  was  a  necessary  step  or  not  it  was  a  great  convenience,  since 
up  to  that  time  Germany  had  had  no  uniformity  of  coinage,  either 
silver  or  gold. 

Now  it  is  evident  that  India  can  stop  coining  silver,  as  other 
countries  have  done.  She  can,  if  need  be,  coin  silver  on  government 
account,  but  unless  the  Indian  mint  is  open  to  all  the  silver  in  the 
world  that  metal  is  demonetized.  The  coining  of  a  greater  or  less 
number  of  rupees  on  government  account  will  not  change  the  fact 
any  more  than  the  coining  of  silver  marks  in  Germany  or  of  shillings 
in  England  changes  the  fact  of  demonetization  in  those   countries. 
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The  Indian  government  will  certainly  reserve  to  itself  the  power 
to  meet  in  this  way  any  exigencies  that  may  arise.  It  may  even 
make  a  profit  by  doing  so,  as  our  government  makes  a  profit  on  its 
subsidiary  coins. 

It  would  be  rash  for  anybody  to  predict  the  future  course  of 
events  in  India.  We  may  be  pretty  sure,  however,  that  the  men 
who  have  directed  it  and  who  are  responsible  for  its  consequences 
have  not  acted  without  careful  circumspection.  If  they  are  cen- 
surable at  all  it  is  for  too  great  delay  rather  than  for  undue  haste. 
But  before  anybody  censures  them  for  too  great  delay  let  him  put 
himself  in  their  place.  Let  him  charge  himself  with  the  destinies 
and  fort.unes  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  people,  for  the 
most  part  very  poor  and  too  ignorant  to  know  what  is  good  or  bad 
for  them  in  a  financial  way.  In  this  last  particular  they  are  not 
alone  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  but  the  peculiarity  in  India  is 
that  a  handful  of  men  have  to  decide  the  most  important  questions 
without  much,  if  any,  aid  from  public  opinion,  and  without  ever 
referring  them  to  the  hustings.  When  it  comes  to  questions  of  high 
finance  this  may  be  an  advantage  to  the  governed,  but  it  adds 
enormously  to  the  responsibilities  of  the  governors  and  will  surely 
give  them  pause  when  such  a  momentous  step  is  to  be  taken  as  a 
change  in  the  monetary  standard. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  government  of  India  will  be 
obliged  to  accumulate  a  large  quantity  of  gold.  This  is  not  a  case 
of  a  government  having  a  great  mass  of  irredeemable  paper  afloat  and 
trying  to  resume  specie  payments.  As  far  as  the  actual  possession 
of  gold  goes  India  is  abundantly  supplied  with  that  metal  now, 
perhaps  over-supplied.  The  net  imports  of  gold  into  India  from 
1855  to  1882  inclusive  were  $505,000,000. 

We  hear  that  the  Indian  Government  intends  to  guarantee  the 
rate  of  exchange  between  the  rupee  and  the  pound  sterling,  which 
means  that  with  silver  demonetized — ^.e. ,  no  more  of  it  coming  to 
the  mint — the  rupees  already  in  existence  shall  not  be  depreciated 
below  sixteen  pence  sterling.  Obviously  this  is  not  a  necessary  par. 
of  the  transaction.  In  fact  it  was  no  part  of  the  project  originally 
forwarded  by  the  Indian  Government  to  London.  It  was  added  by 
the  Herschell  Commission  as  a  suggestion.  Naturally,  a  suggestion 
from  that  quarter  would  be  taken  as  a  command.  The  Government 
may,  or  may  not,  be  able  to  make  good  that  guarantee.  Failure  to 
make  it  good  would  not  imply  failure  of  the  general  plan — that  is, 
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it  would  not  reopen  the  mint  to  silver.  On  this  point  the  Indian 
authorities  say  that  no  possible  evils  consequent  upon  demonetization 
can  be  so  great  as  those  which  they  have  suffered  from  the  fluctuations 
and  the  decline  of  silver  during  recent  years.  Hence  a  failure  to 
maintain  the  value  of  the  rupee  at  sixteen  pence  sterling  would  not 
involve  any  backward  step. 

Another  dreadful  prediction  is  that  Europe  will  now  have  to 
send  a  great  deal  of  gold  to  India  on  trade  balance.  It  is  a  suffi- 
cient answer  to  say  that  Europe  will  not  send  any  more  gold  for  this 
purpose  than  she  can  spare,  or  any  more  broomsticks  or  fiddlesticks. 

Great  as  is  the  value  to  India  of  this  change  in  her  monetary- 
system,  its  greatest  value  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  puts  an  end  to  all 
silver  delusions  and  bimetallic  delusions  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
There  is,  of  course,  a  great  deal  of  sputtering  for  the  time  being, 
especially  among  those  politicians  whose  sole  capital  for  many  years 
has  been  "  free  coinage, "  and  who  now  see  bankruptcy  staring  them 
in  the  face.  The  action  of  India  is  for  them  like  the  tolling  of  a 
great  bell.  Events  will  not  wait.  The  waters  of  oblivion  will  pass 
over  them  and  also  over  a  great  many  false  prophets  outside  of 
Congress  and  the  House  of  Commons.  A  sample  of  this  kind  of 
prophecy  is  that  uttered  by  M.  Alfred  de  Eothschild  predicting  a 
general  panic  in  the  commercial  world  if  the  Brussels  Conference 
should  adjourn  without  doing  something  to  sustain  the  price  of 
silver.  A  few  years  hence  people  will  speak  of  the  silver  craze  as 
they  now  speak  of  the  Dutch  tulip  mania  of  1634. 

The  papers  laid  before  Parliament  touching  the  action  of  India 
tell  us  that  the  authorities  of  that  country  could  not  delay  action 
longer  because  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  future  action  of  the  United 
States  respecting  silver.  They  apprehended  that  Congress  would  re- 
peal the  Sherman  law  before  many  months.  They  knew  that  that 
law  could  not  last  forever.  Their  sufferings  had  already  been  intense 
by  reason  of  the  decline  of  silver,  and  they  could  not  take  the  risk  of  a 
still  further  and  larger  decline  consequent  upon  the  United  States  dis- 
continuing its  purchases.  So  it  would  appear  that  silver  in  America 
and  silver  in  India  have  mutually  effaced  each  other. 

The  Sherman  law,  which  is  thus  linked  with  the  action  of  India 
and  which  is  probably  disabled  by  it,  is  the  successor  of  the  Allison 
law  (incorrectly  called  the  Bland  law),  of  1878.  The  latter  measure 
was  offered  by  Senator  Allison  as  a  substitute  for  the  Bland  free 
coinage  bill  and  was  adopted  first  in  the  Senate  and  subsequently  in 
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the  House,  It  was  vetoed  by  President  Hayes  and  passed  over  the 
veto  and  became  a  law  on  February  28,  1878.  It  provided  that  the 
Government  should  buy  not  less  than  two  million  dollars'  worth  and 
not  more  than  four  million  dollars'  worth  of  silver  bullion  each  month 
and  coin  it  into  standard  silver  dollars,  these  to  be  full  legal  tender 
money.  Of  course  the  resulting  coins  would  belong  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  they  might  be  used  to  pay  any  claims  against  the  Govern- 
ment and  also  to  pay  for  the  subsequent  purchases  of  silver  bullion. 
The  Government  would  also  receive  them  for  all  dues  to  itself.  Any 
holder  of  silver  dollars  could  receive  silver  certificates  in  exchange 
for  them  by  applying  to  the  Treasury. 

After  this  law  had  been  in  operation  about  twelve  years,  and  some 
three  hundred  million  dollars  had  been  coined,  the  silver  men  grad- 
ually became  aware  that  money  was  not  a  whit  more  plentiful  by 
reason  of  the  silver  law.  They  did  not  perceive  that  each  silver 
dollar  had  shouldered  a  gold  dollar  out  of  its  place.  They  concluded 
that  the  reason  why  money  was  not  more  plentiful  was  that  the 
operation  of  the  Allison  law  had  not  been  sufficiently  rapid.  The 
several  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury,  both  Eepublican  and  Democratic, 
had  elected  to  purchase  only  the  minimum  amount  of  silver,  ^.e. , 
$2,000,000  worth  a  month.  So  the  silver  men  set  out  to  promote  a 
more  speedy  and  wholesale  transmutation  of  bullion  into  dollars.  It 
happened  at  this  juncture  that  the  Republicans  in  Congress  were  intent 
upon  passing  what  was  commonly  called  a  Force  bill,  a  measure  very 
obnoxious  to  the  South,  which  measure  actually  passed  the  House. 
It  is  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  Fifty -first  Congress  that  the  free  silver 
Senators  of  Nevada  and  Colorado,  all  of  whom  were  Republicans,  co- 
operated with  the  Southern  Senators  to  defeat  the  Force  bill.  So 
much  is  known.  It  is  believed  that  they  stipulated  for  a  sufficient 
number  of  votes  to  pass  a  silver  free  coinage  bill  in  return.  This, 
however,  is  only  conjecture.  All  that  we  know  is  that  the  free  coin- 
age bill  did  receive  a  majority  of  votes  in  the  Senate  on  June  IT, 
1890,  and  that  the  Force  bill  was  defeated  in  that  body  by  a  majority 
of  one  in  the  following  January.  The  free  coinage  bill  was  defeated 
in  the  House  on  June  25. 

Committees  of  Conference  were  appointed  by  the  two  houses  who 
reported  the  so-called  Sherman  law  which  is  now  in  force.  This  pro- 
vides that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  buy  4,500,000  ounces 
of  silver  bullion  each  month  at  the  market  value  thereof  and  pay  for 
the  same  with  Treasury  notes,  and  "  that  upon  demand  of  the  holder 
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of  any  of  the  Treasury  notes  herein  provided  for  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall,  under  such  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  redeem 
such  notes  in  gold  or  silver  coin  at  his  discretion,  it  being  the  estab- 
lished policy  of  the  United  States  to  maintain  the  two  metals  on  a 
parity  with  each  other  upon  the  present  legal  ratio  or  such  ratio  as 
may  be  provided  by  law. " 

The  upshot  is  that  the  Secretary  is  to  buy  a  certain  amount  of 
silver  bullion,  give  his  notes  for  the  same  to-day  and  redeem  the 
notes  in  gold  to-morrow,  or  whenever  any  holder  presents  them,  the 
amount  so  bought  to  be  not  less  than  54,000,000  ounces  a  year. 
The  amount  of  silver  to  be  bought  under  the  Sherman  law  was 
almost  double  the  amount  under  the  Allison  law,  but  in  return  for 
this  concession  the  provision  contained  in  the  last  clause  was  secured. 
This  purports  merely  to  declare  what  the  policy  of  the  Government 
is  and  has  heretofore  been,  ^,e. ,  to  keep  the  gold  dollar  and  the  sil- 
ver dollar  at  par  with  each  other;  but  in  reality  it  established  that 
policy  for  the  first  time  in  our  history.  It  is  not  strictly  a  command 
laid  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  but  it  is  a  guide-post  which 
he  cannot  safely  disregard.  So  long  as  he  has  the  means  in  his  hands 
he  must  pay  gold  dollars  for  all  sorts  of  Treasury  issues.  The  Sena- 
tors representing  the  silver-producing  States  could  not  have  been 
ignorant  of  the  far-reaching  consequences  of  this  provision.  They 
must  have  known  that  it  would  prevent  the  country  from  falling  to 
the  silver  standard  as  long  as  the  Government  had  the  means  in  hand 
to  pay  gold  for  everything  afloat.  But  they  really  believed — at  all 
events  Senator  Jones,  of  Nevada,  believed — that  the  purchase  by  the 
Government  of  so  large  a  sum  as  54,000,000  ounces  a  year  would 
cause  the  price  of  silver  to  advance  so  that  the  dollar  of  that  metal 
would  be  equal  in  market  value  to  the  gold  dollar — an  expectation 
which  was  fatally  disappointed. 

Would  the  Government  be  able  to  pay  gold  for  everything  afloat? 
This  became  a  weighty  question  in  the  circles  of  high  finance  at  home 
and  abroad.  The  Sherman  bill  came  simultaneously,  or  nearly  so, 
with  two  other  measures  of  great  importance.  One  was  the  De- 
pendent Pension  law  and  the  other  the  McKinley  tariff  bill  which 
repealed  the  duties  on  sugar.  The  former,  it  was  calculated,  would 
add  fifty  millions,  if  not  more,  annually  to  the  public  disbursements 
while  the  latter  would  take  fifty  millions  from  the  public  receipts. 
The  purchases  of  silver  bullion  would  also  call  for  fifty  millions  at 
the  price  of  silver,  or  twenty-five  millions  more  than  the  Allison  bill 
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called  for.  It  was  an  undetermined  problem  how  many  of  the  Treas- 
ury notes  issued  to  pay  for  the  silver  would  stay  out  and  how 
many  would  come  back  for  redemption.  In  the  three  measures  taken 
together  was  a  difference  in  the  Government's  balance-sheet  of  $125,- 
000,000  to  the  bad,  perhaps  more.  The  word  was  passed  around 
that  the  country  was  in  sight  of  a  deficit.  Even  so  conservative  a 
statesman  as  Senator  Edmunds,  of  Vermont,  believed  this  and  said  so 
in  public  debate. 

Now  a  deficit  is  not  such  r.  dreadful  thing,  taken  by  itself. 
With  most  of  the  Governments  of  Europe  deficits  are  of  frequent  oc- 
currence. But  our  case  was  difierent  from  theirs  in  this  particular, 
that  a  deficit  with  us  meant  inability  to  maintain  gold  payments,  and 
that  meant  a  change  in  the  standard  of  value  with  all  the  horrors  im- 
plied by  the  calling  in  of  loans,  the  hoarding  of  gold,  and  running  to 
cover  by  all  who  were  in  condition  to  run.  Europe  saw  all  this  with 
even  more  distinctness  than  ourselves.  There  are  no  data  availa- 
ble to  tell  us  how  far  European  investments  in  this  country  were 
withdrawn  in  consequence  of  the  belief  that  we  were  destined  to 
the  silver  basis,  but  it  is  the  belief  of  those  best  informed  that  the 
movement  of  capital  to  our  shores  was  checked  pretty  soon  after  the 
passage  of  this  law,  and  that  it  gradually  came  to  a  full  pause,  or  to 
a  stage  where  more  was  called  home  than  was  sent  hither.  If  the 
object  of  the  Sherman  law  was  to  make  money  more  plentiful  it  has 
not  been  strikingl^^  successful  in  that  particular.  The  addition  that 
it  has  made  to  the  circulation  in  Treasury  notes  to  July  1,  1893,  is 
$140,661,694,  while  our  net  export  of  gold  during  the  same  time 
has  been  $141,017,158.  There  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  in  these 
figures,  but  I  am  not  disposed  to  affirm  that  the  one  movement  has 
been  caused  by  the  other.  It  may  be  so  but  there  are  no  data  by 
which  it  can  be  proved. 

What  may  be  affirmed  with  positiveness  is  that  our  present 
scarcity  of  money  would  certainly  be  relieved  by  the  surplus  of 
Europe  but  for  the  silver  scare.  For  the  first  time  within  my  recol- 
lection has  it  happened  that  the  offer  of  high  rates  of  interest  in  this 
country  has  not  proved  an  attraction  to  foreign  capital.  The  reason 
why  it  has  not  must  be  that  it  is  coupled,  in  the  minds  of  foreigners, 
with  some  danger  of  loss  of  the  principal. 

The  repeal  of  the  Sherman  law  will  remove  that  danger  and 
nothing  else  will. 

Horace  White. 


THE  DOOM  OF  SILYEE. 

The  closing  of  the  mints  of  British  India  to  the  coinage  of  silver 
coins  of  full -debt -paying  power  is  the  most  momentous  event  in  the 
monetary  history  of  the  present  century.  It  is  the  final  and  dis- 
astrous blow  to  the  use  of  silver  as  a  measure  of  value  and  as  money 
of  full-debt-pa3nng  power,  and  the  relegation  of  it  to  the  position  of 
a  subsidiary,  or  token  metal.  It  is  the  culmination  of  the  evolution 
from  a  silver  to  a  gold  standard  which  has  been  progressing  with 
startling  rapidity  in  recent  years.  For  the  last  quarter  of  a  century, 
civilized  countries  have  combined  to  dethrone  silver  as  a  precious 
metal,  and  have  declared  in  unmistakable  terms  that,  by  reason  of 
its  cumbersomeness,  the  enormous  quantity  produced  and  the  vio- 
lent fluctuations  in  its  value,  silver  is  not  fit  to  serve  as  a  measure  of 
the  values  of  all  other  things ;  that  hereafter  gold  alone  shall  be  the 
standard  of  value,  and  that  the  business  of  the  world  is  to  be  done 
with  gold  money  and  an  enlarged  use  of  instruments  of  credit,  such 
as  bank-notes,  checks,  drafts,  settlements  by  transfer,  by  telegraph 
and  by  clearing-house,  which  nineteenth -century  civilization  has  pro- 
vided as  substitutes  for  actual  money. 

This  modern  preference  of  gold  for  silver  manifested  itself  first 
■and  most  strongly  among  people  of  the  highest  civilization  and  of 
the  largest  commercial  pursuits.  The  reason  for  it  will  be  found  in 
the  immense  expansion  of  modern  commerce  requiring  very  large 
payments  in  the  settlement  of  balances  and  necessitating  the  use  of 
that  metal  containing  the  greatest  value  in  the  least  bulk,  thus 
making  gold  the  money  of  commerce;  and  in  the  wonderful  improve- 
ments and  developments  in  modern  banking,  providing  substitutes 
for  money,  and  avoiding  as  far  as  possible  the  actual  handling  of 
'Cash. 

The  remarkable  series  of  events  which  have  characterized,  or 
made  manifest,  this  evolution  from  a  silver  to  a  gold  standard  are 
nearly  all  condensed  in  the  brief  period  of  twenty  years,  and  are 
probably  without  a  parallel  in  ancient  or  modern  monetary  history. 
In  1816  England  legally  adopted  the   gold  standard,    for  the   rea- 
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son,  as  stated  in  the  Act  of  Parliament,  that  "  great  inconvenience  has 
arisen  from  both  those  precious  metals  being  concurrently  the  stand- 
ard measure  of  value  and  equivalent  for  property. "  With  the  sin- 
gle exception  of  England,  all  Europe  forty  years  ago  had  the  silver 
standard,  not  only  legally  but  actually — silver  coins  constituting  the 
great  bulk  of  the  money  of  actual  transactions.  To-day,  not  a  mint 
in  Europe  is  open  to  the  coinage  of  full -debt -paying  silver  coins,  and 
the  gateways  of  the  Orient  have  been  closed  against  it.  Twenty 
years  ago  one  ounce  of  gold  exchanged  in  the  markets  of  the  world 
for  fifteen  and  one-half  ounces  of  silver ;  to-day,  one  ounce  of  gold 
will  buy  nearly  thirty  ounces  of  silver. 

A  brief  review  of  the  world's  transition  from  the  silver  to  the 
gold  standard  will  be  instructive. 

In  1871-73,  after  the  close  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  Germany 
found  it  necessary  to  organize  a  new  monetary  system  for  the  new 
Grerman  Empire,  in  place  of  the  various  systems  of  coins  in  existence 
in  the  States  thereafter  to  compose  it.  In  this  reorganization  the 
gold  standard  was  adopted,  replacing  the  silver  standard  which  for 
very  many  years  had  been  in  existence  in  all  the  German  States ; 
new  Imperial  silver  coins  were  provided  for,  but  of  limited  tender, 
to  serve  the  purposes  of  change-money  only,  and  the  silver  coins 
which  constituted  the  bulk  of  the  circulating  medium  of  the  States 
comprising  the  new  Empire  were  demonetized.  All  the  silver  coins 
which  had  been  previously  issued  and  received  in  the  several  German 
States  were  called  in.  The  value  of  the  silver  coins  demonetized  by 
Germany  was  1,081,742,800  marks  ($257,454,000).  In  order  to 
procure  the  necessary  gold  for  coinage  purposes,  Germany  was  forced 
to  sell  from  time  to  time  large  quantities  of  silver  from  its  store  of 
melted  coins,  including  the  amount  received  after  the  close  of  the 
war  with  France  in  payment  of  indemnity.  The  total  amount  of 
silver  thus  sold  was  89,695,728  fine  ounces,  at  a  loss  of  96,481,000- 
marks  ($23,000,000).  This  great  European  power,  the  first  to  take 
the  lead  in  this  modern  evolution  from  silver  to  gold  money,  vol- 
untarily incurred  this  heavy  loss,  nearly  ten  per  cent  on  its  enormous 
stock  of  silver  coins,  all  of  which  were  in  circulation  as  money,  as  the 
cost  of  placing  itself  on  a  sound  monetary  basis. 

In  1874,  the  States  comprising  the  Latin  Union  (France,  Italy, 
Belgium,  Switzerland  and  Greece),  decided  to  limit  the  coinage  of 
5 -franc  silver  pieces  (the  only  silver  coins  of  full-debt-paying  power), 
and  after  further  limitations  in   subsequent   years,  these  States  in 
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1878  closed  their  mints  to  the  coinage  of  full -legal -tender  silver 
coins,  since  which  time  silver  coinage  has  not  been  resumed.  Bj 
this  action  the  States  of  the  Latin  Union  practically  adopted  the 
gold  standard.  The  action  of  Germany  in  demonetizing  silver  was 
also  followed  promptly  by  the  Scandinavian  countries,  Norway, 
Sweden  and  Denmark.  In  December,  1872,  these  States  entered  into 
a  monetary  treaty  adopting  gold  as  the  sole  standard  of  value  and 
making  silver  subsidiary,  to  be  coined  only  for  change  purposes. 
In  1875,  Holland,  which  had  been  on  a  silver  basis  since  1847, 
closed  its  mint  to  the  coinage  of  silver,  thus  practically  adopting  the ' 
gold  standard.  In  April,  1884,  an  act  was  passed  authorizing  the 
sale  of  twenty-five  million  florins  of  silver  coins,  whenever  the  state 
of  the  currency  demanded  it ;  but  it  has  not  been  found  necessary  to 
make  the  sale. 

By  the  law  of  September  9,  1876,  Russia  prohibited  the  coinage 
of  silver,  except  such  as  was  necessary  for  the  Chinese  trade.  In 
1879,  Austria -Hungary,  where  the  silver  standard  had  prevailed 
since  1857,  closed  her  mints  to  the  coinage  of  silver  for  individuals, 
and  more  recently  that  Empire  has  legally  adopted  the  single  gold 
standard,  using  silver  for  subsidiary  or  token  coins.  In  March, 
1890,  Roumania  adopted  the  gold  standard,  the  law  requiring  the 
replacement  of  forty  million  francs  of  the  5 -lei  silver  currency  with 
gold  coins.  About  twenty-five  million  francs  in  silver  were  with- 
drawn from  circulation  and  sold  as  bullion  at  a  heavy  loss. 

Thus  we  see  how,  one  after  another,  the  European  countries  have 
placed  themselves  on  the  gold  standard,  outlawed  silver  from  their 
mints,  many  of  them  actually  melting  down  and  selling  their  silver 
coins  at  a  considerable  loss  in  their  efforts  to  place  their  currency 
systems  on  a  safe  basis. 

In  the  United  States,  gold  was  practically  made  the  standard  of 
value  in  1834,  and  from  that  date  to  1878  gold  constituted  our  only 
metallic  currency.  In  1873,  Congress  abolished  the  silver  dollar, 
a  practically  obsolete  coin,  only  eight  millions  of  which  had  been 
coined  since  the  foundation  of  the  Government,  and  gold  was  legally 
declared  the  sole  standard  of  value.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1878,  when  the  United  States  entered  upon  the  disastrous  policy  of 
silver  purchases  and  coinage,  we  find  that  the  movement  of  civiliza- 
tion from  the  silver  to  the  gold  standard  had  progressed  to  this 
extent,  viz. ,  the  mints  of  all  the  great  commercial  countries  of  the 
world  were  closed  to  the  coinage  of  silver  coins  of  full -debt -paying 
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power  and  gold  was  the  recognized  measure  of  values  throughout  the 
civilized  world.  Only  India,  Mexico,  Japan  and  a  few  South  Ameri- 
can countries  coined  silver.  The  silver  coinage  of  Mexico  cut  no 
figure  in  the  world's  annual  addition  of  metallic  money,  for  the 
reason  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  silver  pesos  struck  at  the  Mexican 
mints  went  fresh  from  the  coining -presses  into  the  melting-pots  of  other 
countries,  having  no  greater  value  in  commerce  than  the  amount  of 
pure  silver  bullion  they  contained,  and  what  few  remained  annually 
in  the  shape  of  Mexican  coins  were  absorbed  in  Asia.  So  too  with 
the  silver  coins  of  South  American  countries ;  they  possessed  in  com- 
merce only  a  bullion  value,  and  were  melted  as  fast  as  they  found 
their  way  within  the  boundaries  of  other  countries ;  while  the  silver 
coinage  of  remote  Japan  served  only  the  purpose  of  embarrassing  the 
domestic  circulation  of  that  country. 

In  1878,  the  United  States,  just  on  the  threshold  of  specie  re- 
sumption, without  any  silver  money,  with  all  its  currency  based  on 
gold,  its  stock  of  gold  increasing  rapidly  and  enormously  and  with 
ample  authority  of  law  to  secure  all  the  gold  necessary  for  resump- 
tion purposes,  took  the  first  backward  step  in  the  progress  of  civilized 
countries  from  a  silver  to  a  gold  standard,  and  remonetized  the  silver 
dollar,  which  was  practically  demonetized  in  1834  and  legally  in 
1873.  At  the  same  time  was  inaugurated  the  financial  policy  of 
buying  silver  with  gold  for  currency  purposes,  for  twelve  and  one- 
half  years,  to  the  extent  of  monthly  purchases  and  coinage  into  legal 
dollars  of  two  million  dollars'  worth  of  silver,  and  since  August,  1890, 
by  the  monthly  purchase  with  legal  tender  notes  redeemable  in  gold 
of  four  and  one-half  million  ounces  of  silver.  This  policy  has  re- 
sulted in  the  accumulation  of  448,000,000  ounces  of  silver,  costing 
$445,000,000,  and  the  coinage  and  injection  into  our  monetary 
system  of  over  419,000,000  silver  dollars,  worth  intrinsically  about 
half  their  face  value,  effecting  a  complete  change  from  a  gold  to  a 
silver  currency  and  threatening  with  disaster  the  business  interests 
of  our  country. 

At  the  period  this  policy  was  begun,  1878,  India  alone  was  the 
great  absorber  of  silver, — the  silver  sink  of  the  world, — where  all  the 
surplus  silver  discarded  by  Europe  gravitated  as  naturally  as  the 
waters  flow  to  the  sea.  This  vast  Empire,  with  a  population  of  more 
than  two  hundred  and  fifty  million  souls,  mostly  very  poor  and  very 
ignorant,  exchanged  its  raw  products  for  silver  bullion,  which  was 
coined  into  small  silver  coins,  the  largest  the  rupee,  of  the  former  value 
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of  about  forty -eight  cents  (now  about  thirty),  which  coins  answered 
the  barbaric  demand  for  ornaments  and  served  as  a  medium  of  exchange 
among  a  people  of  small  transactions  without  banks  and  civilized 
methods  of  effecting  exchanges  throughout  most  of  the  vast  territory. 

There  is  a  general  impression  that  silver  has  been  the  money  of 
India  from  remote  generations.  This  is  a  fallacy.  It  has  not  been 
a  great  many  years  since  India  adopted  the  silver  standard.  The 
ancient  money  of  the  Hindoos  was  gold,  which  in  1818  was  supple- 
mented by  silver,  but  gold  coins  remained  legal  tender  until  1835, 
when  silver  was  made  the  sole  standard  of  value  and  legal  tender 
money  in  British  India,  and  gold  was  demonetized.  Although  large 
quantities  of  gold  have  been  imported  into  India  since  1835,  the 
importations  of  gold  for  the  eight  fiscal  years  ending  with  1870 
amounting  to  nearly  $250,000,000,  nevertheless  gold  is  not  a  legal 
tender  in  that  Empire  and  gold  coins  do  not  circulate. 

During  the  last  fifty  odd  years,  India  has  absorbed  vast  quantities 
of  silver.  From  1863  to  1892, — a  period  of  only  thirty  years, — the 
imports  of  silver  to  India  aggregated  over  £225,000,000,  or  about 
$1,100,000,000.  The  enormous  and  apparently  unlimited  power  of 
India  to  absorb  silver,  where  it  was  promptly  converted  into  coin, 
becoming  actual  money,  not  re-exported  or  recoined,  has  undoubt- 
edly saved  silver  from  a  very  much  greater  depreciation  than  has 
taken  place  in  its  value  in  recent  years.  The  "  advantages"  of  a 
silver  currency  in  India  in  maintaining  the  general  level  of  prices,  in 
affording  a  bounty  to  the  export  of  Indian  products,  and  in  working 
a  corresponding  disadvantage  to  the  American  farmer,  lowering  the 
price  of  his  wheat  by  bringing  it  into  competition  with  Indian  wheat 
in  Liverpool,  have  been  the  familiar  stock  arguments  of  the  free- 
silver-coinage  advocates  in  the  United  States.  And  yet  all  the  while 
the  ears  of  Parliament  have  been  filled  by  India's  cry  for  relief  from 
the  burdens  growing  out  of  a  depreciated  currency,  which  has  ren- 
dered necessary  additional  taxation  amounting  last  year  to  eighty - 
seven  millions  of  rupees  to  cover  India's  loss  on  exchange  in  paying 
its  European  obligations  in  gold  (making  it  impossible,  by  reason  of 
the  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  the  rupee,  to  estimate  the  annual 
expenditure  with  any  degree  of  accuracy) ,  and  has  reduced  legitimate 
commercial  trade  to  a  mere  speculation; — and  two  Royal  Commis- 
sions have  been  appointed  to  consider  the  grave  evils  and  incon- 
veniences resulting  to  British  India  from  the  depreciation  of  the 
gold  price  in  silver. 
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The  Committee  appointed  last  October  to  consider  and  advise 
whether  it  was  expedient  to  modify  the  Indian  currency,  was  com- 
posed of  Lord  Chancellor  Herschell,  Mr.  Leonard  H.  Courtney,  Sir 
Thomas  Farrer,  Sir  Keginald  Welby,  Mr.  Arthur  Godley,  Lieutenant- 
General  Strachey  and  Mr.  B.  W.  Currie.  The  first  three  named  had 
been  members  of  the  Royal  Commission  appointed  in  1887  to  inquire 
into  the  recent  changes  in  the  relative  values  of  the  Precioiis  Metals, 
while  the  last  two  were  delegates  to  the  International  Monetary 
Conference  at  Brussels  from  British  India  and  Great  Britain  re- 
spectively. The  question  referred  to  the  Committee  was  "  whether, 
having  regard  to  the  grave  difficulties  with  which  the  Government 
of  India  are  confronted  through  the  heavy  fall  in  the  gold  value  of 
silver,  it  is  expedient  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  should  allow 
them  to  carry  into  effect  the  proposals  which  they  had  made  for 
stopping  the  free  coinage  of  silver  in  India,  with  a  view  to  the  in- 
troduction of  a  gold  standard. " 

In  a  despatch  of  June  2,  1892,  the  Indian  authorities  expressed 
their  deliberate  opinion  that  "  if  it  became  clear  that  the  Brussels 
Conference  was  unlikely  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion,  and 
if  a  direct  agreement  between  India  and  the  United  States  was  found 
to  be  unattainable,  the  Government  of  India  should  at  once  close 
their  mints  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  and  make  arrangements  for 
the  introduction  of  a  gold  standard."  The  Government  of  India 
forwarded  at  the  same  time  a  memorandum  prepared  by  Sir  David 
Barbour  outlining  the  method  proposed  for  the  introduction  of  the 
gold  standard  into  India.  The  sessions  of  the  Committee  were  sus- 
pended during  the  Brussels  Conference;  but  when  that  body  ad- 
journed without  reaching  any  satisfactory  plan  for  the  solution  of  the 
silver  problem,  they  were  immediately  resumed. 

The  proposals  which  have  received  the  serious  consideration  of 
this  distinguished  Committee  group  themselves  in  four  classes :  (1) 
Closing  the  Indian  mints  to  the  coinage  of  silver  on  private  ac- 
counts, with  or  without  authority  for  the  Government  to  continue 
coinage;  (2)  the  establishment  of  the  gold  standard,  with  or  without 
a  gold  currency ;  (3)  the  imposition  of  a  large  seigniorage  on  silver 
coinage ;   (4)  the  imposition  of  a  duty  on  silver  imported. 

The  Committee,  in  their  report  dated  May  31,  1893,  state  their 
conclusions  as  follows — 

"  While  conscious  of  the  gravity  of  the  suggestion,  we  cannot,  in  view  of  the 
serious  evils  with  which  the  Government  of  India  may  at  any  time  be  con- 
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fronted  if  matters  are  left  as  they  are,  advise  your  Lordship  to  overrule  the 
proposals  for  the  closing  of  the  mints  and  the  adoption  of  a  gold  standard, 
which  that  Government,  with  their  responsibility  and  deep  interest  in  the 
success  of  the  measure  suggested,  have  submitted  to  you.  But  we  consider  that 
the  following  modifications  of  these  proposals  are  advisable.  The  closing  of 
the  mints  against  the  free  coinage  of  silver  should  be  accompanied  by  an 
announcement  that,  though  closed  to  the  public  they  will  be  used  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  coinage  of  rupees  in  exchange  for  gold  at  a  ratio  to  be  then  fixed, 
say  Is,  4d.  per  rupee  ;  and  that  at  the  Government  Treasuries  gold  will  be  received 
in  satisfaction  of  public  dues  at  the  same  ratio. " 

As  is  shown  by  the  recent  action  of  the  Indian  Government,  the 
recommendations  of  the  Committee  have  been  carried  into  practical 
effect  by  closing  the  Indian  mints  to  silver  coinage,  without  indicating 
the  intention  as  to  coinage  on  Government  account,  and  by  fixing  a 
permanent  rate  of  exchange  with  India  of  sixteen  pence  for  the  rupee 
which  nearly  corresponds  with  the  commercial  gold  value  of  the  pure 
silver  in  that  coin  at  the  date  of  the  order. 

This  action  of  the  Anglo-Indian  Government,  while  decisive  and 
important,  was  not  wholly  unexpected,  but  had  been  predicted  by 
many  of  the  most  distinguished  economists  of  Europe,  both  bimetal - 
lists  and  gold-monometallists.  As  long  ago  as  August,  1875,  the 
Director  of  the  Bombay  mint,  Mr.  L.  E.  Hynes,  published  an  article 
in  the  "  Bombay  Gazette, "  showing  that  the  adoption  of  the  gold 
standard  in  India  was  an  imperative  necessity,  and  saying — 

"  Silver  may  remain  in  use  as  small  change  to  supplement  the  gold,  but  the 
public  must  not  be  allowed  to  coin  it ;  so  that  the  importation  of  that  metal  will 
cease,  and  gold  alone  will  be  used  to  liquidate  the  balance  which  is  generally 
due  from  Europe  to  the  East. " 

In  March,  1876,  Mr.  Van  Den  Berg,  President  of  the  Netherlands 
Bank,  a  distinguished,  able  and  enthusiastic  bimetallist,  in  a  letter 
to  M.  Victor  Brunei,  of  Paris,  in  reply  to  M.  Brunei's  argument 
that  the  gold  standard  is  in  no  way  suited  to  the  countries  of  the 
far  East,  pointed  out  that 

"  the  East  could  not  withdraw  from  the  general  economic  laws  which  govern  the 
currency  in  the  civilized  countries  of  Europe  ;  that  there,  as  here,  the  nature  of 
things  is  opposed  to  the  maintenance,  as  a  measure  of  value,  of  a  metal  subject 
to  continued  and  violent  fluctuations  in  value  ;  and  that  the  East  would  find 
itself  compelled  to  follow  the  general  movement  towards  gold  in  order  to  escape 
from  profound  disturbances  in  its  internal  economic  situation  and  in  its  com- 
mercial and  financial  relations  with  foreign  countries. " 

In  July,  1892,  Sir  David  Barbour,  Finance  Minister  to  the  Indian 
Government  and  a  distinguished  bimetallist,  wrote  in  a  letter  to  Sir 
William  Huldsworth — 
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"  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  a  common  standard  of  value  for  England 
and  India  is  absolutely  essential  for  the  well-being  of  this  country  [India]. " 

Sir  David  thouglit  that  the  best  method  of  attaining  that  result 
was  international  bimetallism.  General  Strachey,  a  member  of  the 
Herschell  Committee  and  delegate  from  British  India  to  the  Brussels 
Conference,  said  in  that  body — 

"India,  I  need  hardly  remind  you,  is,  with  the  exception,  I  think,  of  Mexico, 
the  one  countiy  in  the  world  the  mints  of  which  have,  till  the  present  moment, 
continued  open  for  the  coinage  of  silver  without  limitation.  ...  It  has  been 
the  victim  of  the  simultaneous,  almost  incessant,  downward  fluctuations  of  the 
exchange  value  of  the  rupee,  which  have  arisen,  not  from  those  variations  of 
trade  between  different  countries  which  are  unavoidable  and  of  relatively  small 
extent,  but  almost  wholly  from  the  alterations  in  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
coin  itself  in  relation  to  gold.  The  Government  of  India  during  this  period 
has  made  many  ineffectual  attempts  to  protect  itself  against  the  effects  on  its 
currency  of  this  continued  fall  in  the  value  of  silver  in  relation  to  gold,  and 
notwithstanding  the  heavy  burdens  thereby  entailed  upon  the  country,  has 
maintained  the  silver  standard  in  the  hope  that  circumstances  might  at  length 
bring  in  some  relief  from  the  ever  increasing  difficulties  of  its  position.  But  no 
such  relief  has  come,  and,  on  the  contrary,  the  difficulties  have  become  con- 
stantly greater,  until  they  are  becoming,  if  they  have  not  already  become,  real 
dangers.  .  .  .  Among  the  remedies  proposed  and  strongly  advocated  by  many 
influential  persons  and  authorities  is  the  adoption  by  India  of  a  gold  standard 
and  the  suspension  of  the  free  coining  of  silver  at  the  Indian  mints." 

The  action  of  the  Indian  Government  in  closing  the  mints  to  the 
coinage  of  silver,  rendered  necessary  by  the  depreciation  of  its  silver 
currency,  is  the  first  step  towards  the  establishment  of  the  gold  stand- 
ard in  that  Empire.  It  is  not  a  temporary  measure  nor  one  adopted 
hastily,  but  a  permanent  policy,  recommended  in  the  first  instance 
by  the  Indian  Government  and  carefully  considered  and  reported  on 
before  final  adoption  by  a  committee  of  distinguished  and  conservative 
men  familiar  with  the  needs  of  India,  who  weighed  carefully  all  the 
possible  and  probable  results.  As  was  officially  announced  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  his  despatch  to  the  Viceroy,  it  is  the 
intention  to  "  make  arrangements  for  the  adoption  of  a  gold  stand- 
ard. "  It  is  useless  and  worse  than  silly  to  attempt  to  minimize  the 
effects  of  this  action  on  the  future  of  silver  by  statements  upon  the 
part  of  silver  advocates  as  to  the  impossibility  of  carrying  out  the 
policy  adopted  for  India,  or  by  holding  out  hope  of  continued  pur- 
chases and  coinage  of  silver  by  the  Indian  Government.  The  fact 
remains  that  the  gold  standard  is  to  be  established  in  British  India, 
and  the  closing  of  the  mints  to  silver  coinage  was  the  initiatory  and 
necessary  step  in  carrying  out  that  policy. 
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This  action  upon  the  part  of  British  India  leaves  the  United  States 
(unless  we  include  Mexico,  although,  as  is  well  known,  Mexican  silver 
coinage  cuts  no  figure  in  the  case)  the  only  country  in  the  world 
which  continues  to  purchase  and  coin  silver  into  legal-tender  money. 

This  policy  has  already  resulted  in  changing  our  currency  from 
gold  to  silver  and  has  created  widespread  distrust  of  our  ability  to 
maintain  the  gold  standard.  It  is  not  possible,  now  that  barbaric 
India,  our  great  silver  ally,  has  pulled  down  her  silver  idol  and  taken 
steps  to  conform  her  monetary  system  to  that  of  the  civilized  world, 
that  the  United  States  will  continue  to  act  in  monetary  isolation,  in 
defiance  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  still  further  imperil  its  mag- 
nificent prosperity  and  credit  by  paying  gold  for  a  discarded,  a 
depreciated  and  a  depreciating  metal.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
whatever  importance  there  may  be  in  the  use  of  money  as  a  medium 
of  exchange,  its  greatest  value  is  as  a  measure  of  values,  and  that  in 
this  respect  the  United  States  has  not  departed  since  1834  from  the 
gold  standard.  Gold  is  still  the  sole  standard  of  value  in  the  United 
States,  botli  legally  and  actually,  and  the  determination  and  ability 
of  the  United  States  to  maintain  all  its  money  at  a  parity  with  gold 
is  still  unabated. 

While  the  road  back  to  safe  financial  principles  may  be  rough 
and  stony,  it  is  still  open,  and  the  sooner  we  enter  upon  it  the  surer 
will  be  our  relief  from  the  present  distressing  and  threatening  busi- 
ness difiiculties. 

Edward  Owen  Leech. 
42 


DANGER   IN   HASTY   TAEIFF   REVISIOK. 

In  all  that  has  been  lately  said  or  published  in  reference  to  pro- 
posed tariff  legislation,  very  little  if  anything  has  been  said  by  mer- 
chants or  manufacturers,  who  surely  are  more  interested  in  the  tariff, 
because  their  affairs" will  be  more  directly  affected  by  any  proposed 
changes,  than  any  other  class  of  our  citizens.  While  there  may  be  a 
small  number  both  of  merchants  and  of  manufacturers  who  could 
stand  large  losses,  such  as  would  necessarily  follow  a  violent  change 
in  our  tariff  laws  by  any  hastily  devised  measure  which  might  be  forced 
through  Congress  for  political  purposes,  a  great  many  business  men 
would  be  seriously  crippled,  perhaps  totally  wrecked.  Such  a  result 
surely  is  not  desired  by  either  political  party,  for  such  a  disaster 
would  seriously  damage  any  party. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  all  manufacturers  are  Republicans 
and  desire  to  maintain  the  present  tariff.  There  are  as  many  Demo- 
cratic manufacturers  to-day  as  Republican — perhaps  more ;  and  they 
earnestly  desire  a  fair  revision  of  our  tariff  laws.  But  they  are  op- 
posed to  any  measure  hastily  devised  and  pushed  through  at  one  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  as  some  previous  tariff  laws  have  been.  The  people 
have  had  enough  of  these  hastily  made  tariffs,  and  there  is  no  good 
reason  now  w^hy  there  should  be  undue  haste.  Any  change  will 
create  new  conditions,  and  new  conditions  ought  to  be  better  condi- 
tions. 

Our  customs  duties  are  excessive  in  some  cases  and  they  are 
unfair  in  others;  but,  after  all,  our  industries  and  resources  have 
been  developed  marvellously  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  we  have 
borne  these  objectionable  duties  for  the  last  thirty  years  or  more. 
Under  these  conditions  it  is  better  to  go  slowly  and  to  give  the 
people  an  opportunity  to  prepare  for  a  change,  and,  by  devising  a 
conservative  new  tariff,  to  inspire  the  country  with  confidence.  This 
will  be  better  than  the  uncertain  feeling  that  has  been  spread  through- 
out the  land  by  the  utterances  of  radicals  who  would  like  to  demol- 
ish the  existing  industrial  status  at  one  blow.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
unalterable  and  abiding  faith  the  people  have  in  the  President  and 
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his  well-known  conservative  views  on  all  important  matters,  these 
hot-headed  partisans  and  "  reformers"  might  easily  succeed  in  para- 
lyzing the  business  of  the  country. 

For  my  part,  I  am  not  opposed  to  tariff  reform,  and  I  do  not 
desire  to  stay  its  progress.  In  fact  I  have  for  many  years  constantly 
worked  for  an  equitable  and  fair  tariff.  Long  before  the  present 
tariff-reform  clubs  were  organized,  I  was  one  of  the  promoters  of  the 
so-called  Manufacturers'  Tariff  Eeform  League  (I  believe  in  1880  or 
1881)  along  with  Mr.  J.  Schoenhof,  Mr.  A.  Augustus  Healy,  Mr. 
J.  M.  Constable,  the  late  Mr.  Gustav  Schwab,  of  New  York,  and  Mr. 
J.  B.  Sargent,  of  New  Haven.  Most  of  the  members  were  manufac- 
turers, and  it  was  no  easy  task  to  draw  them  into  the  ranks.  But  by 
persistent  work  we  soon  had  a  formidable  list  of  many  hundreds  of 
prominent  manufacturers,  mostly  from  the  New  England  States,  New 
York,  and  New  Jersey.  In  the  Spring  of  1884,  a  special  committee 
was  appointed  consisting  of  Mr.  Sargent,  Mr.  Constable,  Mr.  Schoen- 
hof, Mr.  Healy,  Mr.  Schwab  and  myself,  to  formulate  a  plan  and  go 
to  Chicago  to  cooperate  with  the  delegates  to  the  National  Demo- 
cratic Convention  and  to  advocate  the  adoption  of  a  tariff  which 
should  place  the  Democratic  party  squarely  on  a  tariff-reform  plat- 
form. The  platform  that  was  drawn  by  Mr.  Schoenhof  and  myself 
and  endorsed  by  the  Committee  was  as  follows — 

"First — The  abolition  of  all  duties  on  raw-materials,  such  as  wool,  iron,  and 
other  ores,  coal,  jute,  hemp,  flax,  dye-stuffs  and  so  forth,  in  order  that  we  may 
compete  in  home  and  foreign  markets  with  other  manufacturing  nations,  not 
one  of  which  taxes  raw -materials. 

"  Second — The  adjustment  of  the  tariff,  so  that  manufactures  approaching 
nearest  the  crude  state  will  pay  the  lower  rate,  and  manufactures  that  have 
further  advanced,  requiring  more  skill  and  labor,  will  pay  the  higher  rate  of 
duties. " 

The  Committee  appointed  Mr.  Schoenhof  and  Mr.  Healy  to  go  to 
Chicago  and  to  urge  the  Platform  Committee  to  adopt  the  tariff 
platform  as  adopted  by  the  Manufacturers'  Tariff  Keform  League.  It 
was  unanimously  adopted  and,  I  believe,  fully  in  accordance  with 
Mr.  Cleveland's  views.  I  believe  also  that  it  was  at  that  time  one  of 
the  strong  planks  in  the  platform  that  contributed  to  Mr.  Cleveland's 
first  Presidential  election.  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  as  I  judge  by 
his  utterances  before  and  during  the  last  campaign,  that  Mr.  Cleve- 
land still  entertains  the  same  conservative  opinion  in  reference  to  the 
tai^ff  that  he  held  when  he  heartily  approved  of  the  platform  of  1884 
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on  which  he  was  elected  the  first  Democratic  President  after  twenty - 
four  years  of  a  continuous  Kepublican  rule. 

Without  questioning  the  ability  and  good  intentions  of  our  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  or  in  the  slightest  degree  intending  to  offend 
them,  I  believe  the  work  of  drawing  a  new  tariff  bill  ought  to  be  en- 
trusted to  a  carefully  selected  commission  consisting  chiefly  of  com- 
petent and  disinterested  business-men  of  high  standing,  and  to  them 
might  be  added  a  few  Congressmen  who  are  familiar  with  tariff  legis- 
lation. I  think  that  such  a  commission  should  have  the  benefit  of 
conferring  as  often  as  required  with  the  most  experienced  officials  at 
the  New  York  Appraisers'  Stores,  who,  owing  to  their  many  years' 
service  and  familiarity  with  every  point  of  the  tariff,  can  give  much 
practical  information.  The  Commission  should  meet  in  the  principal 
cities  of  the  country  and  give  the  manufacturers  and  business -men 
every  opportunity  to  be  heard  before  it,  and  due  notice  should  be 
given  that  everybody  who  desires  to  appear  before  the  Commission 
must  prepare  himself  with  figures  and  facts  relating  to  the  same  kind 
of  business  in  Europe,  and  procure  such  reasonable  facts  and  proofs 
and  information  in  reference  to  his  own  business  as  he  may  be  asked 
to  produce.  It  is  important  that  everybody  who  makes  a  statement 
be  duly  sworn,  as  there  is  a  general  impression  that  a  great  many 
statements  made  before  the  last  tariff  commission  were  untrustworthy. 

A  bill  prepared  by  the  proper  committee  of  Congress,  viz, ,  the 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  after  such  inquiry  would  give  our 
Representatives  a  sufficient  opportunit}^  to  display  their  ability  and 
zeal  in  open  debate  in  the  House.  There  are  many  grave  financial 
questions  to  absorb  the  attention  of  Congress  when  it  assembles.  It 
is  therefore  all  the  more  advisable  to  place  the  exhaustive  prelimi- 
nary work  which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  drafting  of  a  proper 
and  fair  tariff  bill  in  the  hands  of  such  a  commission  of  practical, 
capable,  and  honest  business  men.  It  is  after  all  a  business  question 
pure  and  simple  and  not  a  question  of  politics. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  professional  tariff-makers,  who  have  been 
busily  engaged  in  devising  so  called  revenue  tariff  bills,  which  they 
intend  to  supply  to  President  Cleveland's  administration,  free  of 
charge,  to  be  speedily  passed  at  the  next  session  of  Congress,  will 
vigorously  oppose  such  a  plan,  on  the  plea  that  a  commission  has 
been  tried  before  and  proved  a  failure.  I  admit,  in  advance,  that  the 
last  commission  was  a  failure,  but  it  failed  simply  because  it  repre- 
sented the  views  of  extreme  protectionists  and  therefore  was  not  a 
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representative  commission  to  investigate  tlie  subject  in  a  fair  and  im- 
partial spirit  for  the  purpose  of  devising  a  just  and  equitable  tari£E 
to  suit  the  wishes  and  requirements  of  the  people  at  large.  The  gen- 
tlemen on  that  commission  may  have  been  perfectly  sincere  in  their 
convictions,  and  may  have  performed  their  duties  conscientiously,  but 
it  cannot  be  said  that  the  result  of  their  work  gave  us  what  the  masses 
understand  to  be  tariff  reform,  nor  could  this  have  been  expected, 
because  the  majority  of  its  members  were  extreme  protectionists. 

The  President  will  have  no  difficulty  in  selecting  a  commission 
of  able  and  honest  men  who  will  do  the  work  thoroughly  and  whose 
patriotism  can  be  fully  trusted  to  advise  a  conservative  course,  with 
due  regard  to  existing  conditions,  equally  fair  to  capital  invested  in 
good  faith,  as  well  as  to  the  wage-earners  and  the  consumers.  The  in- 
terests of  these  classes  are  identical,  and  if  one  of  them  is  injured,  they 
all  feel  the  serious  effects.  There  is  another  very  important  reason 
why  we  should  go  slowly  and  carefully,  in  reference  to  the  tariff,  and 
have  a  thorough  investigation  and  frame  a  new  bill  on  facts,  not 
theories.  The  people  are  beginning  to  realize  that  the  commercial 
welfare  of  the  country  should  not  be  imperilled  every  four  years  by 
bringing  forward  the  tariff  as  a  great  political  issue.  The  constant 
agitation  of  the  subject,  the  uncertainty  owing  to  threatened  changes, 
either  for  lower  or  higher  duties,  hang  like  the  sword  of  Damocles 
over  our  politics-ridden  business  community.  For  how  much  longer 
does  either  party  expect  an  over-indulgent  American  public  to  put 
up  with  this?  The  party  that  shall  give  the  country  a  conservative 
tariff,  based  on  facts  derived  from  a  thorough  investigation,  that 
will  not  imperil  invested  capital  but  will  maintain  the  high  wages  of 
our  workingmen,  will  certainly  bestow  a  lasting  blessing  on  the 
country.  No  party  can  expect  the  continued  support  of  the  majority 
of  the  people  whose  policy  is  not  truly  patriotic  and  does  not  tend  to 
promote  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  whole  country  without 
regard  to  party  interests.  Tariff  laws,  enacted  on  the  foregoing 
principles,  are  bound  to  have  the  support  of  the  best  element  of  both 
parties  and  are  bound  to  outlive  the  fanaticism  of  partisanship. 

It  is  manifest  that  the  prosperity  of  the  country  in  a  great  measure 
consists  in  the  earnings  of  the  millions  of  wage-workers.  Their  earn- 
ings are  so  much  larger  than  the  meagre  income  of  their  European 
competitors  that  they  can  indulge  freely  in  comforts  and  luxuries  of 
modern  civilization  such  as  are  denied  to  the  European  wage-earners. 
It  is  but  fair    fully  and  justly  to  investigate  this  subject,  and  to 
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find  out  to  what  extent  wages  enter  into  the  cost  and  value  of 
goods  on  this  side  the  Atlantic  as  compared  with  Europe ;  and  this  in 
my  opinion  would  form  a  proper  basis  upon  which  a  fair  and 
equitable  tariff  might  be  built  with  proper  regard  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  whole  community  and  regardless  of  politics.  To  secure  and 
to  maintain  the  prosperity  of  the  whole  country — this  is  the-  true 
Democratic  doctrine  as  I  understand  it.  There  are  of  course  those 
who  wish  to  demolish  something  and  are  ambitious  to  rise  to  political 
fame,  if  it  must  be,  by  revolutionary  proceedings.  But  the  country 
is  well  satisfied  that  during  Mr.  Cleveland's  administration  the  pre- 
ponderance of  their  influence  will  be  felt  chiefly  at  political  dinners 
after  a  liberal  indulgence  in  other  spirits  than  the  spirit  of  modera- 
tion and  wisdom. 

Unless  a  manufacturer  have  some  extra  profit-yielding  specialty, 
or  is  protected  by  good  and  valid  patents,  he  cannot,  nowadays, 
make  an  average  net  profit  on  his  product  exceeding  five  per  cent,  which 
is  a  smaller  profit  than  merchants  or  importers  are  willing  to  sell  their 
goods  for,  and  the  latter  do  not  invest  their  capital  in  buildings  and 
machinery,  nor  take  the  large  risks  that  the  manufacturer  is  obliged  to 
take.  A  manufacturer  cannot  close  his  business  and  convert  his 
property  into  cash,  whereas  the  importer  or  the  merchant  can  at 
any  time  do  this  at  a  reasonable  sacrifice.  The  general  results  of 
manufacturing  enterprises  of  all  kinds,  of  late,  prove  clearly  that 
most  such  establishments  are  not  earning  more  than  a  small  interest 
on  their  invested  capital,  and  a  large  number  of  them  do  not  even 
earn  anything,  while  many  are  failing  because  of  their  inability  to 
meet  their  obligations.  In  every  case,  however,  so  long  as  a  factory 
runs,  employes  are  earning  high  wages — at  least  three  times  the  wages 
of  European  workmen  who  do  the  same  kind  of  work.  In  most  cases, 
the  value  of  finished  goods  consists  chiefly  in  the  wages  and  salaries 
paid  to  employes  and  expenses  incidental  to  running  the  establishment. 

Is  it  advisable,  then,  to  threaten  such  vast  interests  scattered  over 
the  whole  land  by  thrusting  a  change  of  duties  on  them  devised  by 
a  handful  of  theorists,  without  a  thorough  investigation?  Or  would 
it  be  safer  to  follow  a  conservative  course  and  make  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation by  a  specially  appointed  commission,  with  due  regard  to 
the  enormous  capital  invested  and  the  vast  interests  of  the  wage- 
earners  involved?  The  rate  of  wages  decides  the  fate  of  millions  of 
our  workingmen  and  the  millions  who  depend  upon  them  for  their 
existence. 
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It  is  fair  to  assume  tliat  wages,  salaries  and  other  expenses  in  pro- 
ducing finislaed  goods  from  raw  material  range  all  the  way  from  fifty  to 
ninety  per  cent  of  the  entire  cost,  according  to  the  class  and  nature  of 
the  goods  produced ;  and  three  quarters  or  more  of  this  goes  to  wages 
ajid  salaries  of  employes.  Does  it  seem  possible,  considering  the 
meagre  profits  at  which  manufacturers  have  now  to  market  their  goods, 
that  a  very  low  or  mere  revenue  tariff,  which  should  cause  a  violent 
change  of  values,  would  not  more  disastrously  affect  the  wage-earners 
than  any  other  class?  Manufacturers  cannot  reduce  their  present 
margin  of  profit.  I  fail,  therefore,  to  see  how  to  reduce  the  present 
cost  of  production,  unless  it  be  taken  off  the  wages  and  salaries  of 
employes — with  the  exception  of  course  of  such  industries  as  would 
be  benefited  by  free  raw  materials.  However,  I  do  not  mean  to 
convey  the  idea  that  our  present  tariff  system  is  what  we  want. 
Undoubtedly,  some  things  are  too  highly  protected,  and  the  free  list 
on  raw  material  should  be  enlarged,  but  what  I  mean  to  say  is  that 
a  change  should  be  made  only  after  a  thorough  and  impartial  investi- 
gation. 

In  conclusion,  I  cannot  help  saying  a  word  more  about  wages. 
Although  a  manufacturer  myself  I  think  I  can  discuss  the  subject 
impartially.  That  much  higher  wages  are  paid  in  this  country  for 
the  same  class  of  work  than  in  Europe  is  admitted  even  by  the  most 
radical  free  traders  as  well  as  by  revenue-tariff  men.  But  they  assert 
that  this  country  can  afford  to  continue  paying  higher  wages  even 
under  a  much  lower  tariff,  owing  to  improved  machinery  and  the 
better  mode  of  living  of  our  workingmen,  which  enable  them  to  do 
more  work.  Now,  as  to  the  first  part  of  this  statement,  I  believe 
that  it  would  require  a  competent  and  practical  manufacturer  in  each 
branch  of  industry  to  decide  the  question,  after  an  exhaustive  inves- 
tigation on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic ;  but  where  does  the  layman  get 
the  practical  knowledge  and  experience  to  pass  such  an  opinion,  when 
it  takes  a  practical  manufacturer  a  lifetime,  nowadays,  to  make 
himself  familiar  with  one  single  branch  of  manufacture?  Suppose 
it  be  true  that  our  machinery  is  superior  to  the  European  manufac- 
turers' machinery.  What  prevents  the  European  manufacturer  from 
putting  in  improved  machinery  to  equal  ours?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
is  not  accurate  to  speak  in  general  terms  of  the  superior  machinery  in 
American  manufactories.  In  some  special  kinds  of  work,  we  have, 
probably,  better  machinery,  whereas  in  other  kinds  Europeans  are 
ahead  of  us,  but  these  differences  are  gradually  being  eliminated  on 
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botli  sides,  according  to  the  individual  intelligence  and  energy  of  the 
respective  manufacturers.      The  chances  are  about  equal. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  passing  an  opinion  on  manu- 
facturing industries  outside  of  my  own.  Of  my  own  industry,  how- 
ever, I  claim  to  have  a  thorough  and  practical  knowledge,  and  I  am 
familiar  with  the  works  of  the  same  kind  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean; 
and  I  can  truthfully  say  that  there  is  very  little  difference  in  the  ma- 
chinery, appliances  and  methods  in  the  best  establishments  on  either 
side.  But  while  a  skilled  workman,  according  to  his  ability  and 
steadiness,  earns  from  two  to  three  dollars  a  day  here,  he  cannot  earn 
more  than  one  third  of  that  amount  in  Europe.  As  to  the  mode 
of  living,  I  admit  that  the  American  workman  has  more  endurance 
and  can  probably  work  more,  but  this  superiority  is  due  entirely  to 
the  fact  that  he  earns  much  higher  wages  and  can  eat  meat  and  other 
nourishing  food  every  day,  steadily  three  times  a  day,  whereas  most 
European  workmen  regard  meat  as  a  luxury  and  can  indulge  in  it 
only  once  or  twice  a  week.  Reduce  our  workmen  to  the  standard  of 
European  living  or  near  that  and  they  will  soon  sink  to  the  level  of 
European  workmen.  But  believing  as  I  do  in  the  ability  of  the 
American  workman  to  assert  himself,  I  do  not  think  that  he  will 
kindly  take  to  any  change  of  conditions  that  would  lower  his  present 
wage-earning  ability.  Manufacturers,  as  a  rule,  will  not  invite  a 
struggle  with  their  workmen  materially  to  reduce  their  wages,  unless 
circumstances  over  which  they  have  no  control  absolutely  compel  them 
to  do  so  for  self  protection.  I  have  no  doubt  that,  if  the  American 
manufacturers  could  be  assured  that  their  workmen  would  accept  the 
wages  of  the  European  workmen,  they  would  unhesitatingly  prefer 
to  be  placed  on  an  equality  with  European  manufacturers,  as  far  as 
the  tariff  is  concerned.  But  the  manufacturer  knows  that  this  cannot 
be  done,  that  the  workmen  of  this  country  would  rise  in  a  body  to 
resist  such  an  attempt,  and  that  it  might  bring  on  a  struggle  more 
bloody  and  fearful  than  the  country  has  ever  witnessed. 

In  view  of  the  tremendous  responsibility  implied  in  a  great  change 
of  duties,  it  seems  hardly  probable  that  any  party  will  be  so  reckless 
as  to  legislate  according  to  the  wishes  of  a  few  radicals,  or  seriously 
to  consider  tariff  bills  that  are  the  mere  guess-work  of  theorists.  To 
experiment  on  questions  of  such  vital  importance  would  be  more 
than  a  mistake;  it  would  be  a  crime. 

Rafael  H.  Wolff. 
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Mark  Twain's  most  notable  characteristic  is  courage.  Few 
other  men — even  if  the  other  men  could  think  of  such  things — would 
dare  to  say  the  things  that  Mark  Twain  says.  To  describe  the 
travels  of  a  man  on  a  glacier,  with  particular  reference  to  the  fact 
that  being  pressed  for  time,  he  rode  upon  the  middle  of  the  glacier, 
which  moves  faster  than  the  edges,  is  one  of  the  bravest  things  in 
literature.  It  required  courage  to  write  "  She, "  but  She  could  not 
possibly  exist,  and  glaciers  do  move. 

Any  one  with  a  lively  fancy  may  invent  odd  and  even  amusing 
characters  and  incidents,  but  the  humorous  situation  of  the  highest 
order  cannot  be  created;  it  must  be  evolved  from  a  real  situation. 
To  do  this  requires  not  only  skill  but  a  bold  spirit,  for  the  humorist 
knows  that  an  intelligent  reader  will  probably  see  both  situations, 
and  if  he  compares  unfavorably  the  evolved  condition  of  affairs  with 
the  real  one,  the  battle  with  that  reader  is  lost.  A  pure  creation  of 
fancy  does  not  presuppose  courage;  it  gives  little  opportunity  for 
comparative  criticism. 

Mark  Twain  is  a  high  jumper,  but  he  always  jumps  from  the 
solid  rock  of  fact  and  is  not  afraid  of  breaking  his  neck  by  falling 
back  upon  it.  His  funniest  things  are  so  funny  because  they  are 
possible.  An  impossibility  is  a  mill-stone  about  the  neck  of  a  joke. 
To  load  a  frog  with  shot  so  that  it  cannot  engage  in  a  leaping-match 
is  funny ;  but  if  one  were  to  write  of  a  whale  inflated  with  balloon- 
gas  so  that  it  might  shoot  out  of  the  water  and  skim  through  the  air 
like  a  flying-fish,  it  would  not  be  funny,  it  would  be  merely  fantastic. 
In  his  humorous  creations  Mark  Twain  seldom  plays  upon  words,  he 
plays  upon  ideas ;  and  as  a  pun  would  have  no  value  were  the  words 
played  upon  treated  without  reference  to  their  legitimate  use,  so  he 
never  forgets  what  a  character  is  in  the  habit  of  doing  when  he  makes 
him  do  something  out  of  the  common,  and  in  his  comical  situations 
he  uses  the  antithesis  as  if  he  were  making  a  pun  or  an  epigram. 

It  is  the  disposition  of  humorists  to  be  prudent;  they  are  careful 
about  the  rebounds  of  their  missiles.     It  would  be  hard  to  find  one 
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who  would  not  be  afraid  to  ask  if  Adam  were  dead.  Mark  Twain's 
courage  is  sliown  not  only  in  his  combinations  but  in  his  descriptions. 
Take  this  account  of  the  father  of  Huckleberry  Finn — 

"  He  was  fifty  and  he  looked  it.  His  hair  was  long  and  tangled  and  greasy, 
and  hung  down,  and  you  couldn't  see  his  eyes  shining  through,  like  he  was  be- 
hind vines.  It  was  all  black,  no  gray ;  so  was  his  long  mixed  up  whiskers. 
There  warn't  no  color  in  his  face,  where  his  face  showed ;  it  was  white ;  not 
like  another  man's  white,  but  a  white  to  make  a  body  sick,  a  white  to  make  a 
body's  flesh  crawl — a  tree- toad  white,  a  fish  belly  white.  As  for  his  clothes — 
just  rags,  that  was  all.  He  had  one  ankle  resting  on  t'other  knee  ;  the  boot  on 
that  foot  was  busted,  and  two  of  his  toes  stuck  through,  and  he  worked  them 
now  and  then.  His  hat  was  laying  on  the  floor ;  an  old  black  slouch,  with  the 
top  caved  in  like  a  lid. " 

Another  characteristic  of  Mark  Twain  is  his  use  of  pure  and  un- 
adulterated fun.  In  this  regard  he  differs  from  the  older  humorists. 
A  great  many  of  the  things  they  wrote  about  are  not  funny  in  them- 
selves; they  are  made  so  by  the  wonderful  manner  in  which  their 
witty  authors  have  handled  them.  Mark  Twain  offers  us  the  crude 
ore  of  fun.  If  he  puts  his  private  mark  upon  it,  it  will  pass  current ; 
it  does  not  require  the  mint  stamj)  of  the  schools  of  humor.  He  is 
never  afraid  of  not  being  laughed  at.  Consider,  for  instance,  the 
passage  in  which  the  Yankee  at  the  Court  of  King  Arthur  discovers 
St.  Stylites  at  the  top  of  his  column — 

"  His  stand  was  a  pillar  sixty  feet  high,  with  a  broad  platform  on  the  top  of 
it.  He  was  now  doing  what  he  had  been  doing  every  day  for  twenty  years  up 
there — bowing  his  body  ceaselessly  and  rapidly  almost  to  his  feet.  It  was  his 
way  of  praying.  I  timed  him  with  a  stop  watch,  and  he  made  1244  revolutions 
in  twenty-four  minutes  and  forty-six  seconds.  It  seemed  a  pity  to  have  all  this 
power  going  to  w^aste.  It  was  one  of  the  most  useful  motions  in  mechanics,  the 
pedal  movement ;  so  I  made  a  note  in  my  memorandum  book,  purposing  some 
day  to  apply  a  system  of  elastic  cords  to  him  and  run  a  sewing  machine  with  it. 
I  afterwards  carried  out  that  scheme,  and  got  five  years'  good  service  out  of 
him  ;  in  which  time  he  turned  out  upwards  of  eighteen  thousand  first  class  tow- 
linen  shirts,  which  was  ten  a  day. " 

This  is  the  pure  ore  of  fun,  just  as  it  comes  from  the  mine.  It  has 
not  been  coined  or  even  cast  into  bars. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  Mark  Twain  does  not  de- 
pend entirely  upon  the  humor  of  his  situations  and  conditions  to 
make  his  points.  His  faculty  and  range  of  expression  are  wonderful, 
and  it  is  his  courage  which  gives  to  his  expressions,  as  well  as  his 
inventions,  their  force  and  unique  effect.  His  glittering  phrases  are 
as  daring  as  they  are  bright,  and  they  sparkle  through  all  his  books 
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like  stars  in  the  sky.  A  humiliated  person  has  the  aspect  of  a 
"  bladder  that  has  been  stepped  on  by  a  cow. "  A  disguised  king, 
practising  obeisances,  looks  about  "  as  humble  as  the  leaning  tower 
of  Pisa, "  and  an  orator  is  described  "  who  loved  to  stand  forth  before 
a  dazed  world  and  pour  forth  flame  and  smoke,  and  lava,  and  pumice 
stone,  into  the  skies,  and  work  his  subterranean  thunders,  and  shake 
himself  with  earthquakes,  and  stench  himself  with  sulphur  fumes. 
If  he  consumed  his  own  fields  and  vineyards,  that  was  a  pity,  yes ; 
but  he  would  have  his  eruptions  at  any  cost. "  The  Yankee  at  King 
Arthur's  court  speaks  thus  of  a  damsel  of  the  period — 

"  I  was  gradually  coming  to  have  a  mysterious  and  shuddery  reverence  for 
this  girl ;  for  nowadays  whenever  she  pulled  out  from  the  station  and  got  her 
train  fairly  started  on  one  of  those  horizonless  trans -continental  sentences  of 
hers,  it  was  borne  in  upon  me,  that  I  was  standing  in  the  awful  presence  of  the 
Mother  of  the  German  Language. " 

Examples  of  the  poignancy  of  expression  with  which  Mark  Twain 
spurs  his  readers  into  a  proper  appreciation  of  what  he  is  telling 
them,  are  too  abundant  for  further  reference,  but  although  he  uses 
them  so  easily,  he  does  not  alWays  find  them  necessary.  Some  of 
the  funniest  passages  in  his  later  works,  as  well  as  in  those  by  which 
he  made  his  reputation,  contain  not  a  flash  of  wit  nor  any  unusual 
expressions.  A  combination  is  presented  in  the  plainest  and  simplest 
way,  and  as  the  substances  are  poured  together  the  humor  effervesces, 
not  in  the  author's  story,  but  in  the  reader's  mind. 

We  have  an  example  of  this  in  an  article  on  ships  in  his  last 
book.  The  author  asserts  that  in  these  days  Noah  would  not  be 
allowed  to  sail  from  Bremen  in  the  ark,  without  first  being  subjected 
to  an  official  inspection.  After  discovering  that  Noah's  ship  is  six 
hundred  feet  long  and  very  large  otherwise,  the  inspector  asks  him 
how  many  passengers  he  has,  to  which  Noah  answers,  "  Eight. " 

"Sex?" 

"  Half  male,  the  other  female. " 

"Ages?" 

"  From  a  hundred  years  up. " 

"Up  to  where?" 

"Six  hundred." 

"Crew?" 

"  The  same  eight. " 

"  Have  any  of  you  ever  been  to  sea?" 

"No,  sir." 

"  Where  were  you  reared  ?" 

"  On  a  farm,  — all  of  us. " 
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"Who  is  Captain?" 

"lam." 

"  You  must  get  a  Captain.     Also  a  chambermaid.     Also  sick  nurses  for  the 
old  people.     Who  designed  this  vessel?" 

"I  did,  sir." 

"Is  it  your  first  attempt?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"I  partly  suspected  it.     Cargo?" 

"  Animals. " 

"Wild  or  tame?" 

"Mainly  wild." 

"Securely  caged?" 

"  No,  not  caged. " 

"They  must  have  iron  cages.     Who  feeds  and  waters  the  menagerie?" 

"We  do." 

"The  old  people?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  It  is  dangerous — ^^for  both.  The  animals  must  be  cared  for  by  a  competent 
force.     How  many  are  there?" 

"Big  ones,  seven  thousand  ;  big  and  little  together,  ninety-eight  thousand." 

"  You  must  provide  twelve  hundred  keepers. " 

"  How  many  pumps  have  you  ?" 

"None,  sir." 

"  You  must  provide  pumps. " 

"What  is  the  nature  of  your  steering  apparatus?" 

"We  haven't  any." 

"Haven't  you  a  rudder?" 

"No,  sir." 

"  How  do  you  steer  the  vessel  ?" 

"We  don't." 

"  You  must  provide  a  rudder.     How  many  anchors  have  you?" 

"None." 

"  Provide  twenty-five.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  this  was  your  first  at- 
tempt at  ship-building?" 

"My  very  first.  I  built  this  ark  without  having  ever  had  the  slightest 
training  or  experience  or  instruction  in  marine  architecture." 

"  It  is  a  remarkable  work,  sir.  I  consider  it  contains  more  features  that  are 
new — absolutely  new  and  unhackneyed — than  are  to  be  found  in  any  other  vessel 
that  swims  the  sea. " 

Sometimes  a  witty  point  in  a  remark  is  omitted  in  sucli  a  way 
that  the  effect  is  a  great  deal  stronger  than  if  it  had  been  left  in.  In 
*'  A  Petition  to  the  Queen  of  England, "  Mark  Twain  objects  to  an 
income-tax  which  has  been  demanded  of  him  as  an  author,  and  points 
out  the  fact  that  authors  are  not  mentioned  in  the  official  schedule. 
Mr.  Bright,  a  clerk  of  the  Inland  Eevenue  Office,  had  said  to  him, 
"  You  are  taxed  under  Schedule  D,  section  14. "  Then,  writes  Mark 
Twain — 

"I  turned  to  that  place,  and  found  these  three  things  ;  'Trades,  Offices,  Gas 
Works. '     Of  course,  after  a  moment's  reflection,  hope  came  up  again,  and  then 
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certainty  :  Mr.  Bright  was  in  error  and  clear  off  the  track ;  for  authorship  is 
not  a  trade,  it  is  an  inspiration  ;  authorship  does  not  keep  an  office,  its  habitation 
is  all  out  under  the  sky,  and  everywhere  that  the  winds  are  blowing  and  the  sun 
is  shining  and  the  creatures  of  God  are  free.  Now  then,  since  I  have  no  trade 
and  keep  no  office,  I  am  not  taxable  under  Schedule  D,  section  14.  Your  Majesty 
sees  that. " 

In  this  deft  omission  of  a  reference  to  gas-works  the  author  draws 
out  the  wit  of  his  readers  as  a  magnet  draws  needles  from  a  cushion. 

We  who  remember  Mark  Twain  when  his  light  first  rose  above 
the  horizon  cannot  help  thinking  of  him  as  a  humorist  above  every- 
thing else,  for  it  was  as  such  he  rose,  and  as  such  his  radiance  in- 
creased. We  soon  came  to  know  that  he  was  also  a  philosopher  and 
after  a  time  that  he  was  a  story-teller,  but  for  all  that  and  despite 
our  added  knowledge  of  him,  we  still  think  first  of  his  brightness,  and 
often  forget  that  his  surface  may  be  inhabited  or  that  he  has  an  in- 
fluence upon  our  tides. 

His  philosophy  of  course,  came  in  with  his  humor  and  although 
the  fact  was  not  always  noticed,  it  often  formed  part  of  it.  Later 
this  philosophic  spirit  grew  and  strengthened  until  it  was  able  to 
stand  alone,  and  in  some  of  his  more  recent  writings  it  not  only  stands 
up  very  steadily  but  it  does  some  bold  fighting.  As  illustrations  of 
the  workings  of  the  reasoning  powers  in  his  characters,  we  give  two 
extracts  from  "  Huckleberry  Finn. "  In  the  first  of  these  the  boy 
deprecates  the  upbraiding  of  his  conscience  in  a  case  where  he  was 
not  at  all  to  blame — 

"But  that's  always  the  way;  it  don't  make  no  difference  whether  you  do 
right  or  wrong,  a  person's  conscience  ain't  got  no  sense,  and  just  goes  for  him 
anyway.  If  I  had  a  yaller  dog  that  didn't  know  no  more  than  a  person's  con- 
science does,  I  would  pisen  him.  It  takes  up  more  room  than  all  the  rest  of  a 
person's  insides  and  ain't  no  good,  nohow." 

In  the  following.  Huckleberry  is  on  a  raft  with  Jim,  a  negro,  who  is 
trying  to  escape  from  slavery,  and  they  are  approaching  Cairo,  the 
nearest  point  of  free  soil — 

"Jim  said  it  made  him  all  over  ti*embly  and  feverish  to  be  so  close  to  free- 
dom. Well,  I  can  tell  you,  it  made  me  all  over  trembly  and  feverish,  too,  to 
hear  him,  because  I  begun  to  get  it  through  my  head  that  he  was  most  free — and 
who  was  to  blame  for  it?  Why  me.  I  couldn't  get  that  out  of  my  conscience, 
no  how,  nor  no  way.  It  got  to  troubling  me  so  I  couldn't  rest ;  I  couldn't  stay 
still  in  one  place.  It  hadn't  ever  come  home  to  me  before,  what  this  thing  was 
that  I  was  doing.  But  now  it  did  ;  and  it  staid  with  me,  and  scorched  me  more 
and  more.  I  tried  to  make  out  to  myself  that  /  warn't  to  blame,  because  i 
didn't  run  off  Jim  from  his  rightful  owner  ;  but  it  warn't  no  use,  conscience  up 
and  says,  every  time,  'But  you  knowed  he  was  running  for  his  freedom,  and 
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you  could  have  paddled  ashore  and  told  somebody.'  That  was  so — I  couldn't 
get  around  that,  noway.  That  was  where  it  pinched.  Conscience  says  to  me, 
'  What  had  poor  Miss  Watson  done  to  you,  that  you  should  see  her  nigger  go  off 
right  under  your  eyes  and  never  say  a  single  word?  What  did  that  poor  old 
woman  do  to  you,  that  you  could  treat  her  so  mean?  Why,  she  tried  to  learn 
you  your  book,  she  tried  to  learn  you  your  manners,  she  tried  to  be  good  to  you 
every  way  she  knowed  how.     That's  what  she's  done. ' 

"  I  got  to  feeling  so  mean  and  miserable  I  most  wished  I  was  dead.  I  fidgeted 
up  and  down  the  raft,  abusing  myself  to  myself,  and  Jim  was  fidgeting  up  and 
down  past  me.  We  neither  of  us  could  keep  still.  Every  time  he  danced 
around  and  says  'Dah's  Cairo !'  it  went  through  me  like  a  shot,  and  I  thought 
if  it  tvas  Cairo  I  reckoned  I  would  die  of  miserableness. 

"  Jim  talked  out  loud  all  the  time  while  I  was  talking  to  myself.  He  was 
saying  how  the  first  thing  he  would  do  when  he  got  to  a  free  state  he  would  go 
to  saving  up  money  and  never  spend  a  single  cent,  and  when  he  got  enough  he 
would  buy  his  wife,  which  was  owned  on  a  farm  close  to  where  Miss  Watson 
lived;  and  then  they  would  both  work  to  buy  the  two  children,  and  if  their 
master  wouldn't  sell  them,  they'd  get  an  Ab'litionist  to  go  and  steal  them. 

"It  most  froze  me  to  hear  such  talk.  He  wouldn't  ever  dare  to  talk  such 
talk  in  his  life  before.  Just  see  what  a  difference  it  made  in  him  the  minute 
he  judged  he  was  about  free.  It  was  according  to  the  old  saying,  'Give  a  nigger 
an  inch  and  he'll  take  an  ell. '  Thinks  I,  this  is  what  comes  of  my  not  think- 
ing. Here  was  a  nigger  which  I  had  as  good  as  helped  to  run  away,  coming 
right  out  flat-footed  and  saying  he  would  steal  his  children — children  that  be- 
longed to  a  man  I  didn't  even  know  ;  a  man  that  hadn't  done  me  no  harm.  I 
was  sorry  to  hear  Jim  say  that,  it  was  such  a  lowering  of  him.  My  conscience 
got  to  stirring  me  up  hotter  than  ever. " 

In  these  passages  the  humor  is  merely  sprinkled  on  the  rest  of  the 
substance.  It  is  like  the  fun  of  a  circus-clown  taking  the  money  at 
the  door;  he  may  be  a  queer  fellow,  but  he  means  business. 

These  extracts  lead  us  insensibly  from  the  consideration  of  Mark 
Twain  as  a  funny  man  and  as  an  expert  in  logical  processes,  to  Mark 
Twain  as  a  story-teller.  In  "  The  Prince  and  the  Pauper, "  he  took 
his  stand  as  a  writer  of  fiction  with  but  little  reference  to  his  other 
and  then  better  known  qualifications.  Of  the  success  of  this  depar- 
ture there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  there  are  critics  of  high  order  who 
consider  "  The  Prince  and  the  Pauper"  our  author's  best  work.  But 
it  must  be  remembered  that  in  the  average  family  the  boys  are  as 
good  as  the  girls ;  and  if  some  of  us  marry  the  one  and  some  of  us 
the  other,  it  is  because  of  our  own  difference  of  sex. 

It  was  quite  natural  that  Mark  Twain  should  become  a  story- 
teller. The  man  of  broad  sympathies,  who  is  able,  with  interest  to 
himself  and  others,  to  evolve  the  may  be  from  the  is,  is  sure  to  end 
by  writing  stories,  no  matter  how  he  begins.  He  may  do  it  in  verse 
or  he  may  do  it  in  prose,  but  he  will  do  it.  He  may  set  out  on  his 
career  by  describing  his  own  travels,  but  this  field  will  surely  become 
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too  small  for  him,  no  matter  how  deep  he  may  dig  down  into  it,  or 
how  high  he  may  build  above  it,  and  he  will  leap  the  wall  into 
regions  where  he  will  make  people  who  will  travel  wherever  he  choses 
to  send  them,  and  do  and  say  whatever  he  choses  to  make  them  do 
and  say.  Thus  came  "  Tom  Sawyer"  and  "  Huckleberry  Finn,"  and 
thus  came  shorter  stories,  such  as  "The  £1,000,000  Bank  Note." 
In  this  we  recognize,  first  of  all,  that  unbounded  courage  which  rises, 
as  we  have  said,  above  all  other  characteristics  of  Mark  Twain;  what 
other  author  would  have  dared  to  put  five  million  dollars  into  the 
hands  of  an  intelligent  tramp,  and  to  tell  him  to  go  forth  with  it  and 
seek  adventures? 

It  is  well  known  that  the  actor  of  comedy  often  casts  longing 
glances  toward  the  tragic  mask,  and  when  he  has  an  opportunity  to 
put  it  on,  he  often  wears  it  so  well  that  one  cannot  say  he  has  no 
right  to  it.  The  same  pen-point  which  will  make  a  man  laugh  out 
in  church,  if  gently  pricked  by  it,  will  not  only  slay  a  bride  at  the 
altar,  but  will  go  entirely  through  her  and  kill  her  father  who  is 
giving  her  away.  The  figure  with  the  tragic  mask  stalks  through 
much  of  Mark  Twain's  work.  In  "  The  Prince  and  the  Pauper"  he 
darkens  the  page  like  a  semi-weekly  eclipse;  while  in  the  feud  of 
the  Shepherdsons  and  the  Grangerfords  in  "  Huckleberry  Finn, " 
he  throws  himself  with  such  earnestness  into  his  tragic  action  that 
his  comic  mask  drops  unnoticed  from  his  hand  and  might  be  lost 
forever,  were  it  not  caught  on  one  of  the  six  arms  of  the  picture  of 
the  young  woman  about  to  jump  from  the  bridge. 

Long  live  that  comic  mask !  With  such  a  forest  of  points  for  it 
to  catch  upon,  there  will  be  no  danger  of  its  ever  being  lost,  and 
while  Mark  Twain  lives  he  will  not  cease  to  be  the  man  of  the  double 
stroke — the  Bismarck  of  humorists. 

Frank  K.  Stockton. 
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What  discoveries  in  science  are  still  possible?  This  question 
has  doubtless  attracted  the  human  mind,  at  periodic  intervals,  ever 
since  the  day  a  discovery  was  first  announced.  The  vision  of  possi- 
bilities is  an  extended  one,  and  the  field  itself  is  very  much  broader 
than  can  either  be  surveyed  by  the  analytic  eye,  or  comprehended  by 
the  most  powerful  intellect.  Discoveries  have  made  certain  epochs 
or  centuries  brilliant — indeed,  memorable  for  all  time — but  however 
splendid  or  far-reaching  they  themselves  might  have  been,  they  were 
never  yet  so  transcendent  that  it  could  not  have  been  reasonably 
hoped  that  the  greatest  would  be  surpassed  by  the  still  greater  of  the 
future.  The  late  Professor  Balfour  Stewart,  in  an  address  delivered 
a  few  years  ago  before  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  suggested  that  the  world  was  on  the  eve  of  the  greatest 
discovery  that  had  ever  been  made ;  but  of  the  nature  and  quality  of 
this  anticipated  discovery  the  distinguished  physicist  announced  him- 
self as  being  in  total  ignorance — not  e\^en  the  special  domain  of 
science  which  it  touched  could  be  foretold.  The  looked-for,  one 
might  almost  say  hoped-for,  discovery  has  not  been  made,  but  no 
scientist  will  make  bold  to  assert  that  it  may  not  be  announced  at 
any  moment. 

However  extended  the  possibilities  of  research  may  yet  be  in  the 
domains  of  biological  and  physical  science,  it  would  appear  that  in 
at  least  one  department  of  exploration  a  limiting  horizon  has  been 
set.  The  four  hundred  years  of  positive  geographical  work  that  have 
followed  the  Columbian  era,  from  which,  in  the  discovery  or  redis- 
covery of  America,  we  may  date  the  foundation  of  a  universal  geog- 
raphy, have  so  far  narrowed  the  promise  of  important  exploratory 
discovery  that  probably  to  most  minds  this  would  be  considered  to 
lie  entirely  beyond  the  pale  of  reasonable  expectation.  The  solu- 
tion of  three  of  the  four  great  geographical  problems  of  the  century 
— the  finding  of  the  North -West  Passage,  the  North -East  Pas- 
sage, and  the  location  of  the  sources  of  the  Nile — has  been  realized, 
all  within  the  period  of  the  last  forty  years,  and  one,  the  Nile  prob- 
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lem,  if  strictly  considered,  only  within  the  present  twelvemonth. 
The  problem  of  accessibility  to  the  Pole,  so  far  as  a  pure  geograph- 
ical record  is  concerned,  remains  where  it  was  approximately  three 
centuries  ago,  when  Henry  Hudson,  in  an  entirely  unworthy  craft, 
reached  the  extraordinarily  high  latitude  of  80°  23',  a  position  less 
than  two  hundred  geographical  miles  short  of  the  farthest  that  has 
since  been  attained  (83°  24').  Yet  there  are  good  reasons  for  be- 
lieving that  even  this  problem  will  be  closed  by  one  or  other  of 
the  three  or  four  expeditions — those  of  Nansen,  Peary,  Ekroll,  and 
Jackson — which  are  projected  for  this  summer,  and  whose  destina- 
tion is  equally  the  "  farthest  north. "     E poif 

Is  our  knowledge  of  the  earth's  surface  really  such  that  no  very 
great  or  important  discovery  is  longer  possible?  To  the  plodder  in 
details,  to  the  one  reasoning  from  a  narrower  horizon,  the  answer  to 
this  question  will  probably  present  itself  affirmatively ;  to  the  specu- 
lative mind,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  one  who  weighs  possibilities 
and  probabilities  of  discovery  in  the  same  balance,  the  answer  may 
with  justice  remain  negative.  Seemingly,  it  is  true,  there  is  no 
longer  room  for  a  discovery  of  the  first  magnitude ;  the  contours  of 
the  continents  are  known  to  us  both  in  their  broader  outlines  and  in 
their  special  details — the  inland  features  in  their  mountains,  lakes, 
and  rivers.  The  oceans  have  been  sounded  from  surface  to  bottom, 
and  their  physiography  studied  with  an  amount  of  care  little  less 
than  that  which  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  exploration  of  the 
land  areas.  Yet  with  all  this  accomplished,  it  cannot  be  said  that 
we  possess  more  than  the  most  rudimental  knowledge  of  a  still  very 
large  portion  of  the  earth's  surface;  of  the  possibilities  of  this  un- 
known world  we  are,  of  course,  in  ignorance. 

Three  centuries  ago  Sir  Martin  Frobisher  wrote  regarding  the 
North -West  Passage  that  its  discovery  was  the  only  thing  in  the 
world  left  "  undone  whereby  a  notable  mind  might  be  made  famous 
and  fortunate."  At  that  time  we  knew  little  or  nothing  of  the 
greater  part  of  Africa  or  Australia,  but  little  more  of  South  America, 
and  of  Asia  only  its  outer  form  and  a  disjointed  section  of  its  internal 
skeleton.  To-day  this  ignorance  has  largely  disappeared,  but  not 
sufficiently  to  bar  out  the  possibility  of  still  important  discoveries. 
When  in  1862  the  great  equatorial  African  lake,  Victoria  Nyanza, 
was  discovered,  it  was  not  assumed  that  a  second  large  lake,  the 
Albert  Nyanza,  would  so  soon  after  be  added  to  the  feeders  of  the 
Nile;  nor  could  it  be  foreseen  by  the  historians  of  that  river  that  in 
43 
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a  westwardly -flowing  stream,  tlie  Congo,  a  rival  would  be  found 
whicli  touched  the  Egyptian  water  both  in  magnitude  and  in  magnifi- 
cence. Similarly,  on  our  own  continent,  prior  to  the  "  seventies, " 
it  would  have  been  rash  to  predict  that  in  the  icy  north  a  stream 
would  be  discovered  which  might  lay  just  claim  to  being  considered 
a  rival  to  the  Mississippi  Kiver  and  to  contesting  for  supremacy  with 
the  largest  rivers  of  the  globe.  Yet  the  history  of  the  Yukon  River 
is  a  part  of  the  history  of  our  own  time,  and  it  falls  easily  within 
the  memory  of  the  greater  number  of  the  readers  of  this  magazine. 

The  critical  geographical  eye  sees  but  one  country  which  closes 
out  all  promise  of  important  discovery  and  is  known  to  the  world  in 
such  a  way  as  to  attract  to  it  the  explorer  of  pleasure  rather  than 
of  science.  That  country  is  Europe ;  its  boundaries  and  extents  have 
been  minutely  determined,  its  mountain  elevations  measured  with  a 
scrupulous  exactitude  which  leaves  little  to  be  accomplished.  Both 
in  its  physical  and  descriptive  characters  we  know  it  with  much  the 
accuracy  that  we  know  the  counties  of  any  of  the  more  favored  States 
of  our  Union — indeed,  in  some  respects,  with  much  greater  accuracy. 
The  tourist-traveller  who  has  had  an  opportunity  to  turn  the  pages 
of  that  most  remarkable  of  geographical  text -books,  the  Baedeker 
guide-book,  marvels  at  the  thoroughness  and  minuteness  of  its  infor- 
mation. Acountry  is  completely  described.  Not  only  in  its  broader 
details,  but  also  in  its  less  important  elements  of  lane  and  cow -path, 
do  we  find  evidence  of  that  close  knowledge  which  tells  that  the 
story  is  finished,  and  it  has  been  practically  finished  for  nearly  a 
century.  Only  in  the  inner  depths  of  Europe,  along  the  pathway  of 
the  geologist,  is  hope  still  held  out  to  the  geographer,  but  probably 
even  he  would  elect  to  spare  his  knowledge  rather  than  travel  the 
roads,  such  as  the  contemplated  corkscrew  within  the  Jungfrau,  with 
which  desecrating  concessions  threaten  to  disembowel  the  universe. 

In  the  greater  half  of  the  Eurasiatic  continent,  the  foothold  of  the 
geographer  is  much  less  secure.  China  and  its  dependencies,  the 
great  complex  of  central  plateaux  which  are  in  part  an  adjunct  of 
the  Celestial  Empire  and  which  crowd  westwardly  the  mountains  that 
hold  up  that  much  coveted  piece  of  table-land  known  as  the  Pamir, 
or  the  "  Roof  of  the  World,"  are  yet  to  be  known,  as  the  recent  re- 
searches of  Younghusband,  Bourne,  and  Rockhill  clearly  show.  The 
forbidden  soil  of  L'hassa,  of  which  the  romantic  Father  Hue  has 
given  a  description  more  picturesque  than  strictly  important  in  its  de- 
tails, still  awaits  the  historiographers  of  the  type  of  Burton,  Palgrave, 
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or  Yambdry.  Even  within  English,  domain  the  lacunce  are  still  far 
from  having  all  been  filled  in.  The  heart  of  the  Himalayas,  a  corner 
of  the  globe  which  in  its  lofty  projections  offers  a  seemingly  limitless 
field  to  the  mountaineers,  has  only  within  late  years  discovered  itself 
to  that  particular  class  of  explorers  known  as  the  "  Alpinists, "  and 
already  a  cartographic  havoc  is  impending.  Mount  Everest,  which 
for  a  period  of  nearly  forty  years  has  held  the  undisputed  honor  of 
being  recognized  as  the  loftiest  elevation  of  the  earth's  surface,  at- 
taining the  not  insignificant  altitude  of  twenty -nine  thousand  and  two 
feet,  is  in  danger  of  being  dethroned,  ,just  as  the  famous  Kunchinjinga 
of  our  early  geographical  days  has  been  doubly  eclipsed  by  both  Ever- 
est and  Dapsang.  The  remarkable  ascents  that  have  latterly  been  made 
in  this  region  of  the  "  abode  of  snow, "  securing  positions  for  observa- 
tion which  were  unattainable  before,  have  so  modified  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  relations  of  the  different  mountain-peaks  to  one  another 
as  to  make  former  interpretations  at  least  doubtful,  and  not  only  by 
reason  of  a  negative  clause  in  their  representation,  but  through  a 
positive  element  which  has  been  introduced  by  the  discovery  of  a 
larger  number  of  giant  peaks  whose  existence  had  not  before  been 
even  suspected.  Everest  may  or  may  not  be  India's  proud  Gau- 
risankar,  but  in  either  event  it  stands  a  good  chance  of  yielding 
the  palm  of  elevation  to  other  peaks  of  the  same  region.  Definitely 
to  settle  this  point  regarding  the  highest  elevation  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face is  still  an  honorable  task  for  the  geographer. 

In  the  region  of  the  Himalayas,  too,  will  be  ultimately  solved 
the  problem  of  man's  capacity  as  a  mountain-climber.  It  is  barely 
a  hundred  years  since  the  first  ice -covered  mountain,  the  Buet,  was 
ascended  (1770),  and  in  1786,  when  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc 
was  first  reached,  the  feat  was  considered  a  very  remarkable  one. 
To-day  the  ascent  is  a  popular,  and  one  might  almost  say,  fashion-- 
able  one,  and  is  accomplished  largely  without  those  accessories  of 
mountaineering — mal  de  montagne^  bleeding  of  the  eyes  and  nose, 
nausea,  etc. — which  so  greatly  disturbed  the  old  masters  of  mountain- 
climbing.  iTvery  decade,  almost,  has  seen  new  possibilities  added  to 
the  limit  of  man's  power  in  this  line  of  work,  and  it  is  an  interesting 
question,  to  be  determined  at  a  future  day,  where  the  actual  limits  of 
possibility  will  be  reached.  Humboldt's  ascent  of  Chimborazo  to  a 
point,  according  to  the  observations  of  Whymper,  of  perhaps  less 
than  nineteen  thousand  feet  elevation,  added  lustre  to  the  researches 
of  that  remarkable  investigator;  but  to-day,  after  what  has  been  ac- 
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complished  by  the  brothers  Schlagintweit,  by  Grabam  and  Conway  in 
the  Himalayas,  by  Donkin  and  Freshfield  in  the  Cancasus,  by  Meyer 
on  Kilimao  Njaro,  by  Giissfeldt  on  Aconcagua,  by  Eeiss,  Wolff  and 
Whymper  among  the  equatorial  Andes,  and  by  Eussell  on  St.  Elias, 
such  an  undertaking  would  scarcely  pass  beyond  the  records  of  the 
geographer  and  the  archives  of  geographical  societies.  Especially 
suggestive  of  possibilities  is  Mr.  Conway's  long -continued  work  at 
elevations  of  from  seventeen  thousand  to  twenty-three  thousand  feet, 
when  seemingly  no  ill-effects,  beyond  heart -fatigue,  were  experience'd. 
Mr.  Clinton  Dent,  an  Alpinist  of  very  reputable  standing,  in  a  re- 
cently published  paper  on  the  "  Physiological  Effects  of  High  Alti- 
tudes, "  arrives  at  the  rather  startling  conclusion — 

"Neither  on  mountaineering  nor  on  physiological  grounds  does  the  possi- 
bility of  ascending  Gaurisankar  appear  hopeless.  To  some  extent  a  question  of 
men,  it  is  largely  a  question  of  money.  .  .  .  The  attempt  would  be  costly,  long, 
laborious,  and  not  free  from  risk  ;  but  it  is  possible. " 

In  the  "  dark"  continent,  which  for  a  half -century  or  more  held 
its  gates  largely  closed  against  the  offending  traveller,  the  work  of 
exploration  has  so  far  dispelled  the  mysteries  of  the  unknown  as  for- 
ever to  remove  that  halo  of  fascination  from  the  desert  ground  which 
has  made  famous  the  names  of  Mungo  Park,  Livingstone,  Barth, 
Burton,  Speke,  and  Baker.  The  remarkable  schedule  performances 
of  Stanley  have  shown  that  African  travel  is  amenable  to  the  same 
laws  of  calculation  which  govern  travelling  elsewhere,  and  that 
neither  special  constitution  nor  preparation  is  needed  for  this  work. 
The  unknown  lakes  of  forty  years  ago  are  now  sailed  by  small 
steamers,  the  west -coursing  Congo  has  been  placed  in  close  contact 
with  the  northwardly -flowing  Nile,  and  a  regular  mail-service  estab- 
lished hundreds  of  miles  into  the  interior.  The  continent  has  been 
traversed  along  different  lines  from  north  to  south,  and  from 
east  to  west,  and  while  it  is  true  that  we  are  not  by  any  means 
acquainted  with  every  mile  of  country  of  the  vast  interior,  and  that 
new  lakes,  rivers,  and  mountains  are  still  to  be  discovered,  it  seems 
not  very  likely  that  any  marked  modification  of  the  African  map  will 
be  necessitated  by  future  exploration.  The  Nile  has  been  traced  to 
its  ultimate  source,  the  courses  of  the  Niger,  Congo,  and  Zambesi 
determined,  and  the  existence  of  the  long  Ptolemaic  (?)  transverse 
range  of  "  Mountains  of  the  Moon"  disproved.  In  the  heart  of  the  con- 
tinent south  of  the  Soudan  a  vast  primeval  forest,  singularly  monot- 
onous and  uniform  in  its  composition,  and  probably  unchanged  for 
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thousands  of  years  even  in  its  individual  components,  still  holds  out 
a  prize  for  discovery,  but  it  is  to  tlie  naturalist  and  ethnologist, 
rather  than  to  the  geographer,  that  the  fruits  of  discovery  will 
pertain.  Whether  with  reason  or  without,  the  search  for  the 
"  missing  link"  will  long  continue  to  be  made  here,  in  the  home  of 
the  gorilla  and  chimpanzee,  where  as  yet  a  nearly  virgin  field  is  open 
to  the  zoologist  and  botanist.  The  pygmy  races  of  Du  Chaillu, 
Schweinfurth,  and  Stanley,  whatever  their  relations  to  one  another 
or  to  the  pygmies  of  Herodotus  may  be,  have  a  history  of  their  own 
which  only  in  broken  passages  has  thus  far  succeeded  in  issuing  from 
the  dark  solitudes  of  its  birth. 

Our  sister  continent  of  the  south  invites  alike  to  its  mountain 
fastnesses  and  to  the  vast  wilderness  of  forest  which  rolls  off  from  them 
to  the  Atlantic,  and  still  secretes  the  head -waters  of  some  of  the  most 
potent  of  the  Amazonian  tributaries.  Nature  has  probably  remained 
less  changed  here  during  a  century  of  time  than  in  any  other  equal 
part  of  the  earth's  surface.  The  forests  of  the  Cassiguiare  and 
Orinoco,  which  have  been  so  picturesquely  delineated  by  Humboldt, 
the  solemn  mazes  of  the  Amazons  which  brought  lasting  life  to  the 
pen  and  pencil  of  a  Von  Martins,  still  stand  omnipotent,  regardless 
of  the  inroads  which  a  feeble  civilization  has  attempted  to  make  in 
them.  Savage  nature  still  smiles  at  the  tiny  craft  that  navigate  the 
king  of  American  waters,  but  the  penetration  of  steam  means  the 
breaking  away  of  barriers,  and  before  long,  probably,  the  freshness 
and  verdure  of  the  tropical  solitudes  will  be  only  a  reminiscence  of 
the  past.  The  progress  of  the  mountaineer  is  well  graven  in  the  icy 
slopes  of  the  high  Andean  chain,  and  if  no  such  remarkable  ascents 
have  yet  been  made  as  those  of  Graham  and  Conway  in  the  Hima- 
layas, little  remains  undone  the  accomplishment  of  which  would  add 
lustre  to  the  mountain-craft,  unless  it  be  the  conquest  of  Sorata  or 
Illimani,  the  contestants  to  supremacy  over  the  entire  system  of 
American  mountains.  Eoraima,  the  famous  and  presumably  inacces- 
sible plateau -mountain  of  Venezuela,  which  stood  impregnable  until 
the  closely -calculating  eye  of  Im  Thurn  had  detected  a  point  of 
weakness,  has  fallen  among  the  many  links  which  connect  the  im- 
possible with  the  possible. 

That  any  important  geographical  discoveries  should  still  be 
achieved  within  the  boundaries  of  the  North  American  continent 
will  appear  little  probable  to  most  readers,  and  still  less  discoveries 
within  the  domain  of  the  United  States  itself.     It  is  true  that  only 
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within  recent  years  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  establish  a  new 
"  true"  source  for  the  Mississippi,  and  that  vague  rumors  had  associ- 
ated Mistassini,  lying  near  the  Height  of  Land  in  Canada,  with  a 
lake  of  the  dimensions  of  Superior,  but  these  efforts  at  forcing  dis- 
coveries have  been  promptly  baffled  by  a  demonstration  of  facts. 
Yet  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  considerable  geographical  work 
still  remains  undone  in  our  continent,  and  that  a  refreshing  uncer- 
tainty surrounds  our  knowledge  of  some  of  the  aspects  of  nature  in 
America  which  ought  long  ago  to  have  been  dispelled.  Only  two 
years  ago,  the  mysteries  of  the  Grand  Falls  of  Labrador,  which 
tradition  had  invested  with  the  dignity  and  grandeur  of  a  second 
Niagara,  were  cleared  up,  and  but  a  few  years  before  was  made  the 
determination  that  true  glaciers  and  active  volcanoes  still  taught  a 
geological  lesson  within  the  confines  of  the  major  United  States. 
But  even  to-day,  were  the  question  to  be  solemnly  asked.  Where  are 
we  to  search  for  the  culminating  point  of  the  Union?  there  would 
probably  be  found  few  to  answer,  for  in  fact  the  point,  whether  it 
be  Mount  .Whitney,  the  Sierra  Blanca,  or  some  other  peak  of  the 
Kocky  Mountains,  has  not  yet  been  absolutely  determined.  And 
why  should  such  accuracy  be  expected  from  western  geography  when 
it  is  still  barely  known  in  many  parts  of  the  eastern  United  States? 
Who,  for  example,  will  state  with  a  near  approach  to  positiveness 
where  lies  the  highest  point  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  what 
is  its  name?  The  most  exhaustive  and  detailed  geological  work  that 
has  been  executed  in  any  State  of  the  Union  has  been  done  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  yet  it  is  only  a  few  years  ago  that  the  State 
Geologist,  in  one  of  his  Annual  Eeports,  excused  the  deficiencies  of 
his  work  on  the  ground  of  inaccuracy  of  topographical  detail,  the 
boundary  line,  for  example,  of  the  northwestern  counties  being 
located  fully  one  mile  out  of  the  position  which  is  assigned  to  it  by 
the  much  more  accurate  topographical  data  furnished  by  the  adjoin- 
ing State  of  New  Jersey ;  and  similar  inaccuracies  of  detail  exist  to 
this  day  in  the  physiographic  determinations  even  of  the  immediate 
surroundings  of  Philadelphia.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  we  are  much 
better  placed  with  regard  to  several  other  States  of  the  Atlantic 
border. 

Both  in  the  United  States  and  in  Canada  the  main  field  of  ex- 
ploration lies  in  the  mountain  regions.  That  close  orographic  work 
which  in  Germany,  France,  Switzerland  and  Austria  has  permitted 
of  a  cartographic  representation  which  appeals  to  the  eye  with  a 
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vivid  reality  known  only  to  those  who  have  made  frequent  use  of 
the  better  German  and  Swiss  atlases,  has  thus  far  barely  entered  upon 
more  than  the  initial  stage  with  us.  The  eastern  mountains  have 
been,  in  fact,  studied  with  a  minuteness  and  detail  which  leave  little 
to  be  desired,  but  this  can  scarcely  be  claimed  for  the  vast  western 
complex  which  constitutes  the  true  axis  of  the  North  American 
continent.  Mount  Hood,  in  Oregon,  has  for  years  been  famous,  in 
consequence  of  a  rapid  loss  of  upward  of  five  thousand  feet  of  its  as- 
sumed height,  as  a  feature  intermediate  between  a  mountain  and  a 
hole  in  the  ground ;  and  even  within  the  last  two  or  three  years  we 
have  been  asked  to  decide  the  elevation  of  that  colossus  among  snow- 
clad  mountains,  St.  Elias,  as  between  thirteen  thousand  five  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  feet ! 

The  eyes  of  geographers  are  at  the  present  time  directed  to  two 
regions  of  the  earth's  surface  which  in  the  estimate,  probably,  of 
most  minds,  hold  out  the  least  promise  of  geographical  conquest  or 
discovery.  These  are  the  regions  of  the  North  and  South  Poles. 
Nothing  appears  to  be  more  thoroughly  engrafted  in  the  vulgar 
conception  of  a  Polar  enterprise  than  that  its  sole  object  is  the 
attainment  of  the  position  of  the  Pole — hence  the  oft -repeated  ques- 
tion, Of  what  use?  The  fact  that  discoveries  of  various  kinds, 
important  as  supplying  to  the  scientist  data  of  a  form  and  character 
that  could  not  otherwise  be  readily  obtained,  can  be  made  in  the 
course  of  such  exploration,  seems  rarely  to  enter  into  a  general  calcu- 
lation ;  yet  there  have  been  few  expeditions  to  the  far  North  which 
have  not  yielded  results  commensurate  with  the  effort  that  has  been 
put  to  them.  Apart  from  the  practical  results  that  have  arisen  from 
such  discoveries  as  that  of  the  Magnetic  Pole — toward  the  more  ac- 
curate determination  of  the  position  of  which  an  expedition  is  at  the 
present  moment  organizing  through  the  efforts  of  Colonel  Gilder — 
from  that  knowledge  of  the  icy  seas  which  has  permitted  of  the 
establishment  and  prosecution  of  an  important  and  permanent  whal- 
ing industry,  and  that  experience  of  ice-navigation  which  to-day  en- 
courages reasonable  hope  of  opening  a  new  commercial  route  between 
Europe  and  the  heart  of  Asia,  the  sciences  of  zoology,  geology,  and 
botany  have  received  invaluable  accessions  to  their  store -houses  of 
facts,  and  oceanography  and  meteorology  scarcely  less  important  data 
serviceable  for  the  elucidation  of  many  obscure  and  vexed  problems 
which  still  await  solution. 

To  the  "  practical"  mind — the  mind  that  weighs  the  value  of  a 
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discovery  only  in  an  estimate  of  coin — sucli  accessions  to  knowledge 
may  appear  trivial  and  valueless,  and  as  not  warranting  the  expendi- 
ture of  force  and  money  that  is  applied  toward  their  acquisition.  It 
is  rarely  remembered,  however,  that  an  immense  amount  of  energy 
is  annually  expended  in  the  exploration  of  the  past  facts  of  history 
which  can  have  but  little  bearing  upon  the  life  of  to-day,  in  the  ex- 
ploitation of  the  mysteries  of  metaphysical  and  philosophical  science 
which  are  equally  little  adapted  toward  guiding  one  to  an  easy  path 
of  life,  and  in  producing  that  which  touches  only  the  aesthetic  side 
of  nature.  For  those  who  identify  the  progress  of  civilization  with 
a  search  after  truth,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  answer  the  question 
regarding  the  value  of  Arctic  exploration.  It  was  fully  answered  a 
half -century  ago  by  that  stern  friend  of  knowledge,  Sir  John  Barrow, 
when  he  wrote — 

"  The  North  Pole  is  the  only  thing  in  the  world  about  which  we  know  noth- 
ing ;  and  that  want  of  all  knowledge  ought  to  operate  as  a  spur  to  adopt  the 
means  of  wiping  away  that  stain  of  ignorance  from  this  enlightened  age." 

It  is  not  possible  to  anticipate  the  discoveries  that  may  be  made 
by  the  several  Arctic  expeditions  which  will  be  thrown  into  a  com- 
mon race  during  the  next  twelve  months,  and  which  a  national  pride 
will  follow  with  more  than  usual  interest.  The  leaders  of  two,  at 
least — Jackson  and  Nansen — have  openly  declared  for  the  Pole,  and 
their  paths  lie  not  very  far  from  one  another.  The  one  has  selected 
the  route  ma  Francis -Joseph  Land,  using  the  pack -sea  as  an  avenue  of 
pedestrian  travel ;  the  other  has  chosen  the  sea  east  of  Francis- Joseph 
Land,  and  pinned  his  confidence  to  a  craft  navigated  by  the  hazard 
will  of  the  oceanic  waters,  free  from  the  disturbing  influence  of  man. 
Jackson  has  closely  determined  the  contingencies  of  his  ice-traverse ; 
Nansen  leaves  to  the  tender  mercies  of  wind  and  current  a  drift 
that  has  been  calculated  for  three  or  four  years.  Mr.  Peary's  new 
exploration  begins  where  his  achievement  of  last  year  terminated. 
From  Independence  Bay,  on  the  northeast  coast  of  Greenland,  in 
latitude  81°  37',  one  section  of  the  exploring  party  will  survey  the 
coast-line  southward  to  Cape  Bismarck,  in  latitude  77°  01  ^  while 
another  will  follow  the  coast  to  its  farthest  extension  in  the  opposite 
direction,  and  gain  the  "  farthest  north"  of  Lockwood  and  Brainard 
in  83°  24'.  This  course  involves  the  circumnavigation,  or  more 
properly — since  the  effort  will  doubtless  be  executed  on  the  frozen 
surface  of  the  sea — the  rounding  of  the  Grreenland  archipelago,  the 
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insular  masses  lying  nortli  of  Indopendence  Bay  and  of  what  appears 
to  be  a  continuation  of  the  Yictoria  or  Nordonskjdld  Inlet  To  wliat 
degree  of  northern  latitude  this  course  of  exploration  may  lead  cannot 
in  the  nature  of  things  be  predicted ;  but  there  are  reasons  for  believ- 
ing that  the  outlying  insular  masses  extend  to  fully  the  eighty-fifth 
parallel,  and  possibly  much  further.  That  a  position  nearer  the  Pole 
than  has  ever  before  been  reached  will  be  attained  by  this  northern 
party  is  extremely  probable,  and  the  question,  barring  a  discussion 
of  possible  disaster,  is  merely,  How  much  further  north  will  this 
position  be? 

On  the  route  ^elected  by  Jackson,  land  (Francis- Joseph  Land)  is 
known  also  to  extend  to  the  eighty-third  parallel,  and  here,  too, 
there  are  reasons  for  believing  that  this  extent  may  be  very  much 
greater.  For  many  miles,  however,  before  the  eighty -fourth  parallel 
is  reached,  whether  it  be  on  the  European  or  on  the  American  side, 
our  knowledge  of  the  region  ceases,  and  conjecture  takes  the  place  of 
fact.  Nothing  known  to-day  precludes  the  possibility  of,  or  renders 
improbable,  the  discovery  of  large  island-masses  lying  in  the  region 
of  the  Pole,  and  room  remains  even  for  the  existence  there  of  a 
continental  area.  The  accidental  discovery  of  Francis -Joseph  Land 
through  the  drift  of  the  "  Tegethoff "  was  one  of  those  surprises  to 
the  geographer  which  strongly  emphasize  the  necessity  for  caution  in 
dealing  with  purely  theoretical  problems,  and  prepare  the  mind  to 
concede  that  the  unknown  has  much  to  offer  which  not  even  a  theorist 
could  divine.  Can  it  be  asserted  that  in  a  land  area  which  might  be 
reasonably  assumed  to  exist  in  the  region  of  the  Pole  a  race  of  people 
will  not  be  found  who  are  wholly  isolated  from  the  rest  of  mankind? 
Among  the  possibilities  of  Polar  discovery  this  one  rarely  figures, 
yet  its  realization  would  be  of  transcendent,  although  possibly  senti- 
mental, interest,  and  would  give  a  greater  impetus  to  exploration  in 
general  than  almost  any  other  discovery. 

It  is  true  there  are  no  special  reasons  for  holding  a  belief  in  the 
existence  of  such  people,  but  almost  equally  little  reason  can  be 
found  for  denying  their  existence.  The  Eskimo  problem  is  still  an 
unsolved  one;  just  how  and  why  these  peculiar  people  came  to 
occupy  the  high  northern  region  which  they  now  inhabit,  oaly  a 
close  study  of  past  and  present  conditions  of  existence  can  determine. 
The  most  northern  (occupied)  habitation  on  the  surface  of  the  earth 
lies  somewhat  south  of  the  seventy-eighth  parallel  of  latitude — the  hut 
of  Igludahominy,  on  Eobertson  Bay,  Northwest  Greenland ;  but  less 
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than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  tlie  Eskimo  was  still  a  lonely  hunter 
nearly  a  degree  further  to  the  north,  and  traces  of  a  departed  tribe 
have  been  found  even  along  the  eighty -second  parallel.  And  if  a 
permanent  habitation  was  possible  at  a  distance  of  less  than  five 
hundred  geographical  miles  from  the  Pole,  there  is  nothing  inherently 
improbable  in  the  assumption,  granting  the  existence  of  still  more 
northerly  lands,  that  such  habitation  extended  quite  to  the  Pole 
itself. 

The  possibilities  of  discovery  in  Polar  exploration  are  returned 
with  perhaps  still  greater  value  from  the  Antarctic  region  than  from 
the  Arctic.  The  little  that  has  been  accomplished  since  the  brilliant 
exploit  of  Ross  half  a  century  ago  has  served  mainly  to  dissipate 
certain  broad  conclusions  which  had  been  from  time  to  time  hastily 
gathered  and  put  together  by  practical  navigators  as  well  as  pure 
theorists,  and  to  show  how  profound  is  our  ignorance  of  a  region 
whose  area  is  measured  in  millions  of  miles.  It  is  not  readily  com- 
prehensible why  so  few  well-equipped  expeditions  have  been  directed 
toward  this  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  it  should  be  a  cause  for  satis- 
faction to  all  who  appreciate  a  knowledge  of  our  earth's  every  feature 
that  so  able  and  experienced  a  commander  as  Baron  Nordenskjold, 
the  discoverer  of  the  North-East  Passage,  should  have  undertaken  to 
remove  the  mystery  from  the  south,  coincidently  with  the  work  of 
Nansen,  Peary,  and  Jackson  in  the  north.  The  eyes  of  the  world 
will  follow  with  keen  interest  the  experiences  of  these  masters  in 
exploration ;  and  while,  doubtless,  a  goodly  share  of  protest  and 
criticism  will  follow  in  the  wake  of  the  departed,  the  reflection  will 
still  come  home  that  the  search  after  knowledge  has  no  limits  and 
knows  no  time. 

Angelo  Heilprin. 


JOUENALISM   AS    A   CAREER. 

Journalism  in  its  essential  qualifications  is  a  learned  profession ; 
in  its  exactions,  its  limitations  to  income  and  its  insecurity  of  employ- 
ment, it  is  more  nearly  a  trade. 

Thirteen  years  of  constant  labor  as  a  newspaper-man  have  forced 
me  to  this  conclusion,  and  I  am  led  to  offer  it  here  not  through  any 
dissatisfaction  with  my  lot  in  life  but  as  a  fair  definition  of  what  I 
am  pleased  to  call  my  "profession."  It  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
however,  that  this  definition  does  not  apply  to  capital  in  journalism, 
but  to  labor.  When  the  question  of  capital  is  considered,  journalism 
becomes  at  once  a  business,  pure  and  simple.  Money  is  invested  to 
make  money.  The  fundamental  principle  of  metropolitan  journalism 
to-day  is  to  buy  white  paper  at  three  cents  a  pound  and  sell  it  at  ten 
cents  a  pound.  And  in  some  quarters  it  does  not  matter  how  much 
the  virgin  whiteness  of  the  paper  is  defiled  so  long  as  the  defilement 
sells  the  paper.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  attack  or  even 
describe  the  perverted  ethics  of  modern  journalism,  except  in  so  far 
as  it  aft'ects  the  working  newspaper-man.  It  is  the  material  rather 
than  the  moral  advantage  or  disadvantage  which  claims  attention  here 
— what  journalism  offers  to  the  man  who  adopts  it  as  a  lifelong 
vocation. 

There  is  no  calling  so  alluring  to  the  young  and  the  uninitiated 
as  newspaper-work.  The  variety,  the  excitement,  the  constantly- 
recurring  opportunities  to  visit  new  scenes,  to  meet  famous  people, 
to  undergo  novel  experiences,  envelop  this  work  in  a  seductive 
glamour.  The  fact  that  behind  its  representative  always  stands  the 
mighty  power  of  the  newspaper  itself  fills  the  novice  with  a  delightful 
sensation  that  approximates  intoxication.  He  assumes  that  he  is  a 
part  of  that  vast,  indefinite  and  mysterious  potentiality  which  the 
public  dreads  and  fears  and  sometimes,  not  unreasonably,  hates.  To 
have  men  of  years  and  wealth  and  station  treat  him  with  deferential 
consideration  swells  him  with  a  sense  of  his  own  importance.  To 
be  paid  to  go  where  other  people  pay  to  go,  to  take  precedence  in 
public  gatherings,  to  enter  portals  closed  to  others,  to  penetrate  police 
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and  fire  lines — in  short,  to  experience  all  the  advantages  whicli  policy 
rather  than  courtesy  extends  to  the  newspapers,  is  a  constant  delight 
to  the  new  reporter.  Nor  is  it  less  gratifying  to  him  to  realize  that 
he  has  stepped  from  the  door  of  his  alma  mater  into  a  new  world 
which  furnishes  him  with  a  living  while  it  entertains  him  so  royally. 
His  classmate  who  chose  the  law  is  still  digging  in  a  law -school  or 
drudging  in  a  lawyer's  office,  actually  paying  money  to  learn  a  pro- 
fession while  he  is  paid  to  learn  the  newspaper-business.  His  income 
for  the  first  year  is  from  five  hundred  dollars  to  seven  hundred  dollars. 
This  is  doubled  in  the  second  year.  In  the  third  year,  or  even  sooner 
if  he  is  at  all  clever,  he  is  permitted  to  write  for  his  newspaper 
"  on  space, "  that  is,  at  a  certain  stipulated  sum  a  column. 

This  is  a  glorious  day  for  him.  Still  beardless  and  but  little 
more  than  two  years  in  journalism,  he  finds  himself  on  a  footing  of 
equality,  so  far  as  opportunity  to  make  money  is  concerned,  with 
men  who  are  twice  his  age  and  have  grown  gray  in  the  service.  His 
soul  is  filled  with  exultation ;  ambition  spurs  him  to  renewed  effort, 
and  the  horizon  of  his  future  is  bright  with  the  rosy  glow  of  hope. 
His  income  the  next  year  is  three  thousand  dollars.  He  works  day 
and  night,  in  fair  weather  and  foul.  Like  the  soldier,  he  stands 
ready  to  answer  every  call  of  duty  and  performs  every  task  faithfully 
and  well.  But  three  thousand  dollars  is  his  income  the  next  year 
and  the  next  and  the  next,  until  he  realizes  one  day  that  he  has 
grown  old.  Young  men  are  entering  the  business  just  as  he  entered 
it  and  are  pushing  him  to  the  wall  just  as  he  pushed  others.  Nov- 
elty has  ceased  to  attract  him,  he  no  longer  feels  the  spur  of  ambition, 
enthusiasm  is  dead,  the  glamour  of  journalism  is  gone.  He  fights 
stubbornly  for  a  living  for  himself  and  his  family.  But  with  all  his 
desperate  struggling  he  sees  his  income  dwindle  just  as  it  grew.  The 
best  work  is  given  to  younger  men,  to  those  who  are  nimbler  on  their 
feet  and  quicker  with  their  pens.  Unlike  the  soldier,  he  finds  his 
3^ears  of  faithful  service  count  for  nothing.  He  has  grown  old  in  a 
business  which  has  no  place  for  old  men,  where  to  grow  old  is 
accounted  almost  a  crime.  He  is  not  dismissed,  but  he  is  starved 
out — not  deliberately,  but  because  the  work  must  be  done  more 
quickly  than  he  can  do  it.  He  cannot  better  his  condition  with  any 
other  newspaper,  because  every  other  newspaper  recognizes  that  he  is 
of  as  little  value  to  it  as  he  is  to  the  journal  which  sapped  his  vitality 
and  dropped  him. 

What  becomes  of  him?     If  he  has  been  frugal  and  thrifty,  he 
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may  have  saved  enoTigh  money  to  insure  him  against  pemiry.  With 
these  savings  and  fugitive  work  here  and  there,  he  is  enabled  to* eke 
out  his  existence  to  the  end.  If  he  has  saved  nothing,  and  thrift  is 
not  a  characteristic  or  privilege  of  newspaper -men  in  general,  he 
becomes  one  of  those  gray  ghosts  that  haunt  Newspaper  Eow  asking 
for  work  that  is  seldom  given,  begging  a  little  money  from  this  friend 
or  that,  dying  at  last  so  poor  that  decent  burial  is  vouchsafed  only 
through  the  meagre  charity  of  the  Press  Club.  This  picture  is  not 
attractive,  but  its  truth  is  fully  attested  by  the  white  and  silent  wit- 
nesses that  dot  the  green  sward  of  Cypress  Hills  Cemetery. 

The  most  pathetic  figure  in  journalism  is  the  man  who  has  grown 
old  in  its  service.  Through  no  fault  of  his,  he  finds  himself  without 
a  vocation  when  he  most  needs  it.  In  any  other  business,  his  expe- 
rience would  be  of  value.  The  accumulated  knowledge  of  years 
would  command  a  price  commensurate  with  its  worth.  Here  it  is 
valueless,  because  in  the  first  ten  years  of  his  journalistic  career  he 
has  mastered  the  art  of  reporting,  of  copy -reading,  of  any  routine 
departmental  work,  and  experience  shows  that  celerity  decreases  with 
age  after  a  certain  period  of  years  has  been  reached.  Journalism  is 
essentially  a  business  for  young  men.  They  rush  into  it  by  hun- 
dreds, they  remain  in  it  by  tens.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  men  who 
enter  journalism  leave  it  before  they  become  old.  They  remain  in 
it  only  long  enough  to  make  it  a  stepping-stone  to  something  else  less 
exacting,  less  limited  in  remuneration,  less  insecure  in  employment. 
On  the  staff  of  the  daily  newspaper  with  which  I  am  connected  there 
is  only  one  man  over  fifty  years  of  age,  and  the  average  age  of  the 
employes  in  the  editorial  department  is  less  than  thirty -five.  A 
canvass  of  other  metropolitan  newspaper-ofiices  will  show  but  a  slight 
variation  from  these  figures.  There  are  more  old  men  doing  mes- 
senger-service for  telegraph  companies  than  reporting  for  the  daily 
newspapers. 

Where  do  these  men  go  when  they  give  up  newspaper -work? 
They  are  to  be  found  chiefly  in  politics  or  the  theatrical  business, 
two  pursuits  closely  allied  to  journalism,  although  the  law  entices 
many  and  strictly  commercial  pursuits  a  few.  A  vast  number  die  in 
the  service  before  they  grow  old.  The  death-rate  is  high  among 
newspaper- workers.  This  is  a  business  which  knows  no  Sabbath,  no 
holiday,  no  day  of  rest.  The  newspaper  must  be  printed  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty -five  days  in  the  year,  and  the  mental  fatigue,  the 
nervous  waste,  the  physical  exhaustion  necessary  to  accomplish  this 
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feat  must  be  shared  in  some  degree  by  every  member  of  the  staff. 
The  result  is  that  vitality  is  more  quickly  destroyed  here  than  else- 
where and  newspaper -workers  die  young. 

It  would  seem  that  a  business  so  alluring  to  beginners  should 
retain  a  greater  percentage  of  men  entering  it.  The  first  cause  to 
drive  them  out  is  the  limit  of  money  to  be  earned.  I  have  already 
cited  the  case  of  the  reporter  and  have  mentioned  three  thousand 
dollars  per  annum  as  his  income.  This  is  a  high  figure.  The  aver- 
age income  of  reporters  working  for  the  New  York  newspapers  is 
really  less  than  two  thousand  dollars  per  annum.  Copy-readers 
average  about  the  same.  The  various  heads  of  departments,  such  as 
dramatic,  musical,  sporting,  foreign  and  exchanges,  range  from  two 
thousand  dollars  to  three  thousand  five  hundred  dollars;  editorial 
writers  from  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  to  four  thousand 
dollars ;  city  and  Sunday  editors  from  three  thousand  dollars  to  five 
thousand  dollars;  and  managing  editors  from  five  thousand  dollars  to 
fifteen  thousand  dollars.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that 
each  newspaper  has  but  one  managing  editor.  There  are  probably 
only  two  men  in  metropolitan  journalism,  without  proprietary  inter- 
ests, who  draw  a  salary  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars;  two  more  may 
draw  ten  thousand  dollars  each,  and  the  others  have  high  places  but 
low  incomes.  And  yet  there  are  people  who  insist  on  placing  jour- 
nalism on  the  same  professional  plane  with  law  and  medicine.  Just 
think  of  limiting  the  income  from  the  practice  of  law  or  medicine  to 
any  such  figures  as  these ! 

It  is  this  limitation,  fixed  by  the  relation  of  labor  to  capital, 
which  makes  journalism  more  of  a  trade  than  a  profession.  The 
newspaper- worker  is  simply  a  wage-earner,  a  hired  man.  It  is  a  good 
trade,  a  grand  and  noble  trade  in.  brains,  but  it  is  a  trade,  and  it  is 
a  mere  hallucination  to  call  it  a  profession  in  the  sense  that  law  and 
medicine  are  professions. 

Insecurity  of  employment  is  a  kindred  evil.  What  a  man  does 
counts  for  little  against  what  he  does  not  do.  One  error  in  judg- 
ment, one  serious  mistake,  will  wipe  out  a  record  of  years  of  faithful, 
conscientious  and  fruitful  toil.  A  change  in  management  or  the 
whim  of  a  proprietor  may  annul  a  position  won  by  a  lifetime  of 
earnest  endeavor  and  devotion  to  duty.  One  instance  will  serve  to 
illustrate  this  point.  A  man  had  held  for  years  the  post  of  city 
editor  on  a  large  New  York  daily.  He  had  become  famous  through- 
out the  world  of  journalism  as  the  greatest  news -condenser  of  his 
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time.  The  newspaper  lie  had  served  so  long  suddenly  dropped  him 
from  the  place  he  had  held  with  such  credit  to  it  and  such  honor  to 
himself.  And  for  what?  Not  that  he  had  made  any  error,  but  that 
he  had  grown  old.  For  this  crime,  he  was  cast  adrift  in  the  stormy 
sea  of  journalism,  to  seek  bread  elsewhere.  No  position  similar  to 
his  old  one  was  open  to  him,  and  he  was  forced  in  the  evening  of  his 
life  to  begin  a  new  career,  to  start  again  as  a  reporter,  to  go  back  to 
the  work  he  had  done  thirty  years  before.  He  made  the  effort  and 
struggled  bravely  for  a  time,  but  the  keen  competition  of  younger  and 
stronger  men  told  against  him  and  he  found  himself  outrun  in  the 
grovelling  race  for  a  livelihood.  One  night  he  was  sent  out  on  a 
river-front  assignment  in  the  cold  and  wet  and  darkness  of  a  winter 
storm.  That  night  he  met  his  death  amid  the  floating  ice  of  the 
Hudson.  It  may  have  been,  an  accident,  but  whatever  the  cause  of 
his  death  his  heart  had  been  broken.  This  is  but  one  of  a  long 
series  of  similar  tragedies. 

Not  a  year  passes  without  one  or  more  "  shake-ups, "  as  news- 
paper-men call  them,  in  the  offices  of  our  large  dailies.  Without 
apparent  cause,  men  are  assigned  to  new  and  humiliating  duties  or 
are  thrown  out  of  employment  altogether.  The  managing  editor  of 
to-day  may  have  the  choice  to-morrow  of  doing  reporter's  work  or  of 
doing  no  work  at  all.  The  firmly -established  principle  of  American 
journalism  is  that  the  newspaper  is  everything  and  the  newspaper- 
man is  nothing.  The  newspaper  absorbs  the  newspaper-man  com- 
pletely. Whatever  the  journalist  does  goes  to  the  credit  of  the 
journal.  I  will  venture  the  assertion  that  no  person  who  reads  this 
article  can  name  the  editorial  writers  of  any  New  York  newspaper, 
unless  he  may  chance  to  be  on  the  staff  of  that  newspaper.  Even  the 
proprietors  of  newspapers  do  not  know  the  authors  of  the  various 
writings  which  grace  their  pages.  They  seldom  care  to  know,  except 
to  disapprove.  And  if  they  do  not  know,  how  much  less  do  the 
readers  of  newspapers  know?  The  impersonality  of  journalism  is 
a  bar  to  that  individual  reputation  so  dear  and  so  important  to  honest 
workers  in  every  calling.  In  no  other  vocation  do  personal  endeavor 
and  achievement  accrue  so  little  to  the  credit  of  the  individual. 

But  of  all  the  material  disadvantages  of  journalism  as  a  career, 
the  remoteness  of  the  possibility  of  ever  becoming  a  newspaper- 
proprietor  is  the  most  discouraging.  The  highest  ambition  of  a  true 
newspaper-man  is  to  own  a  newspaper,  or  at  least  to  have  a  controlling 
interest  in  a  newspaper,  for  it  is  only  under  this  condition  that  he 
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can  direct  its  policy.  Here  lies  the  fascination  of  journalism  and 
here  it  rises  to  the  height  of  a  profession,  to  a  height,  indeed,  above 
that  of  any  other  profession.  The  modern  newspaper  is  the  greatest 
power  on  earth.  In  comparison  with  it  every  other  individual  in- 
fluence sinks  into  insignificance.  To  wield  this  power,  to  exert  this 
influence  is  worth  the  labor,  the  worry,  the  sacrifice  of  a  lifetime. 
"  The  glory  of  journalism, "  said  the  aged  proprietor  of  a  New  York 
daily  recently,  "  is  to  be  able  to  help  your  friends  and  to  fight  your 
enemies;  to  promulgate  the  doctrines  you  love  and  to  attack  the 
shams  you  hate ;  to  have  in  your  hands  always  a  weapon  with  which 
you  can  crush  a  man  who  is  not  similarly  armed,  and  with  which 
you  can  resist  the  onslaught  of  any  publication  whatsoever. "  There 
was  a  savage  satisfaction  in  this  selfish  utterance  which  suggested  the 
moral  bluntness  of  some  of  the  newspapers  of  to-day,  but  it  expressed 
the  power  of  the  greatest  factor  in  modern  civilization  and  indicated 
the  possibilities  for  good  which  might  come  from  a  broader  and  more 
Christian  exercise  of  such  a  power.  But  how  is  the  working  news- 
paper-man to  attain  this  goal?  The  magnitude  of  the  capital  neces- 
sary to  start  a  daily  newspaper  in  New  York  is  in  itself  an  almost 
insuperable  obstacle.  There  are  ten  great  daily  newspaper-properties 
in  the  metropolis;  there  are  five  thousand  working  newspaper-men. 
If  the  man  in  control  of  each  of  these  properties  should  be  replaced 
by  a  working  newspaper-man  not  now  in  control,  there  would  be  at 
least  four  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety  journalists  in  the  same 
condition  they  were  before  the  change  was  made — the  condition  of 
hired  men.  They  would  still  have  to  come  at  the  beck  and  call  of 
some  one  else,  still  have  to  go  on  working  day  in  and  day  out  for  a 
limited  weekly  stipend,  still  have  to  live  in  the  uncertainty  of  having 
no  work  on  the  morrow,  still  have  to  surrender  their  abilities,  their 
energies  and  their  lives  to  the  newspaper,  only  to  be  dropped  when 
it  had  absorbed  all  the  good  in  them. 

"  What  does  the  working  newspaper-man  expect?"  the  newspaper 
will  ask.  He  expects  nothing  but  his  wages  at  the  end  of  the  week. 
He  has  agreed  to  give  the  newspaper  so  much  labor  for  so  much 
money,  and  he  is  man  enough  to  carry  out  his  contract  without 
grumbling.  If  he  does  not  like  his  trade,  he  can  try  some  other. 
But  don't  tell  him  that  he  is  a  "  professor,"  and  above  all  don't  lead 
any  young  man  about  to  choose  a  life-vocation  into  journalism  under 
a  misapprehension  of  its  conditions.  Let  him  understand  these  thor- 
oughly, and  then  if  lie  woulcl  still  be  a  journalist  let  him  take  his 
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chance  of  finding  employment  in  a  field  where  the  supply  of  raw 
material  is  always  far  in  excess  of  the  demand.  If  the  opportunity 
should  afford  and  he  should  disclose  aptitude  for  newspaper-work, 
he  will  not  find  his  lot  so  very  hard  so  long  as  he  has  youth  and 
strength.  He  will  make  a  better  living  than  he  could  as  a  clerk 
and  it  is  possible  he  may  become  some  day  a  managing  editor  or  even 
a  proprietor. 

He  will  find,  however,  that  there  are  some  moral  as  well  as 
material  disadvantages  in  journalism.  If  he  is  a  reporter,  he  may 
be  assigned  to  interview  the  servants  of  a  household  with  regard  to 
the  domestic  differences  of  their  master  and  mistress.  If  his  instincts 
are  those  of  a  gentleman,  his  self-respect  may  outweigh  his  journal- 
istic ambition  and  he  will  refuse  the  task.  He  will  then  in  all  prob- 
ability be  dismissed.  This,  however,  will  depend  somewhat  on  the 
character  of  the  newspaper  for  which  he  has  engaged  to  work.  If  he 
should  be  unscrupulous  and  should  succeed  with  the  servants,  his 
next  assignment  may  be  to  play  the  spy  on  some  lady  or  gentleman. 
Having  done  this,  he  will  have  established  his  claim  to  be  considered 
a  full-fledged  "  sneak"  reporter  and  a  disgrace  to  an  honorable  call- 
ing. But  if  he  should  refuse  to  do  such  work  and  should  steadfastly 
maintain  the  just  position  that  no  journal  has  a  right  to  ask  an 
employe  to  do  anything  at  the  expense  of  his  self-respect,  he  will 
still  find  many  things  to  try  his  soul.  He  may  be  assigned  to  a 
banquet  on  an  invitation  sent  to  his  newspaper,  and  be  placed  behind 
a  screen  while  the  gentlemanly  and  well-bred  banqueters  regale  them- 
selves. This  mark  of  consideration  for  reporters  has  been  shown 
already  on  more  occasions  than  one  in  New  York. 

It  may  even  be  his  good  fortune  to  duplicate  the  following  expe- 
rience :  A  personal  friend  of  the  editor  of  one  of  our  largest  dailies 
gave  a  private  reception  which  he  was  very  anxious  to  have  described 
at  length  in  the  next  issue  of  the  newspaper.  A  reporter  was  sent  to 
the  house.  The  servant  ushered  him  into  a  closet  where  the  silver 
was  kept.  He  had  not  been  there  long  when  the  mistress  of  the 
house  entered,  looked  him  over  critically  and  turned  away  to  ques- 
tion her  husband  as  to  who  "  that  person"  was  in  the  silver-closet. 
The  husband  endeavored  to  explain  that  it  was  a  reporter  sent  there 
to  "  write  up"  the  reception.  He  had  been  seated  in  the  silver-closet 
because  there  was  no  other  place  to  put  him  out  of  sight  of  the  com- 
pany.    This  did  not  satisfy  her  and  she  demanded  that  the  "  person" 

should  be  sent  away.     The  husband  remonstrated,  saying  it  was  im- 
44 
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possible,  as  lie  hnd  personally  requested  the  editor  to  send  tlie  man  to 
the  house.  All  this  was  in  the  hearing  of  the  reporter,  but  it  did  not 
prepare  him  for  what  happened  immediately  after.  The  woman 
flounced  into  the  silver-closet  again  and  gathering  up  all  the  spoons 
carried  them  away  with  her !  Such  experiences  as  these  are  not  so 
common  now  as  they  were  formerly,  for  the  New  York  reporter  has 
borne  himself  so  well  that  he  is  treated  with  ordinary  courtesy  by 
respectable  people. 

In  other  quarters,  he  will  discover  among  reputable  folk  a 
wholesome  dread  of  newspaper-men,  a  dread  inspired  by  heartless  and 
inexcusable  attacks  upon  private  character.  He  will  find  temptations 
to  dissipation  constantly  thrown  in  his  way,  for  by  a  curious  cere- 
bration the  average  man  has  evolved  the  idea  that  the  proper  thing  to 
do  on  meeting  a  newspaper-man  is  to  ask  him  to  drink.  This  is  es- 
pecially true  of  politicians.  What  is  more  dangerous  still,  the  news- 
paper-man has  to  employ  not  infrequently  some  form  of  dissipation 
in  order  to  obtain  news.  In  addition  to  the  expense  so  incurred, 
which  the  newspaper  never  thinks  of  sharing,  the  reporter  must  dress 
well  and  in  all  other  ways  appear  as  a  gentleman.  He  is  constantly 
thrown  with  men  whose  income  is  many  times  larger  than  his,  but 
he  cannot  afford,  more  on  account  of  his  paper  than  of  himself,  to 
be  mean  or  niggardly.  The  result  of  all  this  is  that  even  on  an 
income  of  forty  or  fifty  dollars  a  week  he  can  scarcely  stretch  his 
wage  from  one  pay-day  to  another.  He  has  to  spend  money  to  make 
money.  And  yet  we  hear  that  the  newspaper-man  is  improvident ! 
It  is  not  true.  The  conditions  of  his  business  exact  so  great  a  tribute 
from  his  earnings  that  he  has  little  left.  The  average  newspaper-man 
would  save  money  if  he  were  not  forced  to  spend  it. 

Another  condition  which  grows  out  of  the  circumstances  of  his 
calling  is  that  the  newspaper-writer  comes  to  lean  so  much  upon 
the  newspaper  for  financial  support  that  any  faculty  for  business 
other  than  writing  becomes  utterly  dwarfed.  As  a  result  of  this 
tendency,  the  writer  who  does  not  get  out  of  journalism  in  the  first 
ten  years  cannot  get  out  of  it  at  all.  He  becomes  a  mere  animated 
writing -machine.  He  may  be  a  Free  Trade  Democrat  penning  Pro- 
tection editorials  for  a  Republican  newspaper,  or  vice  versa,  but  even 
if  it  occurs  to  him  that  there  is  anything  wrong  or  inconsistent  in 
that,  it  is  his  trade  to  write.  If  he  were  a  cabinet-maker  instead  of 
a  journalist,  he  could  not  hesitate  on  the  ground  of  politics  to  fill  an 
order  for  a  table.     He   must  view  journalism  in  the    same    light. 
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He  has  to  fashion  the  best  editorial  he  can  without  consideration  of 
his  own  convictions  on  the  subject  presented.  His  only  duty  is  to 
give  value  received  for  the  money  he  is  to  get,  to  please  his  employer 
and  thereby  retain  the  privilege  of  earning  enough  money  to  buy  food 
and  clothiug  for  his  family.  With  the  majority  of  newspaper -men, 
it  is  not  a  question  of  what  kind  of  work  they  shall  do,  but  a  ques- 
tion of  any  kind  of  work.  The  newspaper  often  demands  of  the 
newspaper-man  a  service  which  the  proprietor  of  a  newspaper  would 
never  think  of  doing  personally  but  which  he  sanctions  and  not  infre- 
quently orders.  This  service  means  humiliation,  if  not  actual  de- 
basement and  degradation;  yet  the  newspaper-man  is  confronted  with 
the  alternative  of  doing  it  or  of  losing  his  place.  If  he  has  to  con- 
sider himself  only,  he  will  refuse,  for  self-respect  is  better  than 
money ;  but  if  the  sustenance  of  a  wife  and  children  is  imperilled,  he 
may  well  hesitate. 

It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  not  all  newspapers  systematically 
demand  such  debasing  or  degrading  service.  But  the  general  prin- 
ciple is  inexorable,  that  the  employe  must  do  what  the  newspaper 
demands  or  forfeit  his  place.  This  assumption  of  autocracy  by  the 
newspaper  extends  even  to  payment  for  work  done.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, the  case  of  a  reporter  working  at  space-rates.  His  under- 
standing is  that  he  shall  receive  so  much  money  for  each  column  he 
writes  and  a  certain  stipulated  sum  for  each  hour  of  labor  not  produc- 
tive of  written  matter.  At  the  end  of  each  week,  he  makes  out  an 
itemized  bill  of  space  and  time  charges.  This  bill  may  be  and  often 
is  cut  down  materially,  so  that  he  receives  for  his  week's  work  a  sum 
of  money  less  than  that  due  him  under  the  verbal  agreement  which 
induced  him  to  undertake  it.  He  has  no  redress,  because  the  news- 
paper declares  his  charge  was  excessive  and  unjust.  It  is  possible  a 
court  of  law  might  sustain  his  claim,  but  the  sum  involved  is  so 
much  less  than  the  cost  of  a  suit  to  recover  that  he  lets  it  pass  often 
without  a  murmur  of  protest.  A  still  greater  bar  to  legal  insistence 
on  his  rights  is  the  knowledge  that  such  insistence  will  not  only  cost 
him  his  place  on  the  newspaper  immediately  concerned  but  will 
prove  a  serious  obstacle  to  employment  on  any  other  newspaper. 
The  newspaper  simply  says,  "  You  can  take  what  we  offer  you,  or 
you  can  leave" ;  and  the  offer  is  accepted  because  the  newspaper- 
man knows  that  for  every  vacancy  in  journalism  ten  men  are  ready 
to  try  to  fill  it  on  any  terms  the  newspaper  may  impose.  Salaried 
men  are  subjected  to  a  system  of  fines  or  suspcnaions  which  must 
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likewise  be  accepted  without  question  if  employment  is  to  be  re- 
tained. 

Journalism  is  a  vocation  in  which  unorganized  labor  is  wholly  at 
the  mercy  of  capital.  Newspaper-men  are  loth  to  acknowledge  this 
truth.  They  hold  themselves  on  a  plane  high  above  that  where  the 
self-preservation  of  labor  has  made  trades-unions  imperative.  They 
rank  journalism  with  theology  and  law  and  medicine,  because  they 
are  prone  to  consider  its  essential  qualifications  rather  than  its  limita- 
tions and  compensation.  They  regard  the  mental  development,  the 
diversified  knowledge  and  literary  accomplishment  so  necessary  to 
success,  and  turn  away  with  disgust  from  any  proposition  even  to 
compare  it  with  a  manual  trade.  They  hate  to  acknowledge  anything 
so  anomalous  as  a  trade  in  brains.  But  that  is  what  journalism  is — 
a  trade  where  "  gray-matter"  takes  the  place  of  muscle,  where  the 
head  is  substituted  for  the  hands.  Individual  workers  of  experience 
realize  this  fact  in  spite  of  themselves,  but  they  do  not  permit  them- 
selves to  understand  it  clearly.  That  old  pet  delusion  of  a  "  profes- 
sion" rises  up  before  them  and  they  bow  down  and  worship  it  as  a 
fetish.  Two  or  three  spasmodic  attempts  in  this  country  and  in 
England  to  organize  labor  in  journalism  have  been  smothered  with 
ridicule  at  the  birth.  I  doubt  whether  a  labor-union  in  journalism 
can  ever  be  effected,  for  the  very  reason  that  it  is  a  trade  in  brains. 

And  this  brings  me  to  a  consideration  of  the  remarkable  fact  that 
a  vast  majority  of  the  capital  invested  in  journalism  was  not  made 
from  journals  or  furnished  by  journalists.  Nearly  all  the  money 
with  which  newspapers,  successful  and  unsuccessful,  have  been 
started  in  New  York,  has  come  from  sources  entirely  alien  to 
journalism  itself.  Hence  we  often  find  the  proprietor  of  a  large 
newspaper,  the  man  actually  controlling  its  destiny  and  indicating  its 
policy,  in  the  person  of  an  individual  who  never  had  any  training 
whatever  as  a  journalist.  But  he  has  had  that  which  few  journalists 
ever  attain  even  in  their  own  vocation,  a  business-training.  He 
knows  how  to  buy  and  sell,  whether  it  be  white  paper  or  ink  or 
brains.  The  fact  that  he  may  not  know  the  first  rudiments  of  the 
English  language,  that  sociology  and  political  science  are  as  incom- 
prehensible to  him  as  the  hereafter,  does  not  affect  the  case  at  all. 
He  can  hire  men  at  so  much  a  week  for  all  that  sort  of  thing,  just  as 
he  could  hire  skilled  artisans  if  he  were  a  manufacturer  of  machines 
or  railroad-cars  or  jewelry.  Editorial  writers  or  critics  or  copy- 
readers  or  reporters  are  so  numerous  and  so  cheap  that  his  whole 
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editorial  staff  can  be  changed  in  a  day  if  lie  deems  it  necessary.  He 
despises  the  literary  accomplishments  of  these  men  and  therefore  the 
men  themselves,  because  he  measures  all  men  by  their  ability  to  ac- 
cumulate money  and  cannot  see  advantage  in  anything  not  convertible 
into  money.  These  men  may  be  his  superiors  in  all  but  money - 
getting,  but  they  are  his  docile  hirelings,  and  his  contempt  is  open. 
To  him,  the  "  business-end"  of  a  newspaper  is  of  chief  importance, 
and  if  he  does  not  attend  to  that  himself  he  is  willing  at  all  times  to 
pay  more  for  a  business-manager  than  for  an  editor-in-chief.  It  is 
a  favorite  boast  of  one  newspaper-proprietor  of  this  stripe  that  he  can 
hire  all  the  editors  he  wants  for  ten  dollars  a  week!  This,  of  course, 
is  a  slight  exaggeration,  although  the  average  pay  of  the  "writers  in 
his  employ  does  not  greatly  exceed  that  sum;  but  his  theory  of 
journalism — that  newspapers  are  made  in  the  business-offices  and 
that  the  editorial  departments  are  mere  adjuncts  for  carrying  out 
money -making  schemes  hatched  elsewhere — is  widely  shared. 

The  domination  of  the  business-office  over  the  editorial  depart- 
ment is  a  development  of  recent  years ;  the  natural  consequence  of 
the  gradual  evolution  of  journalism  into  a  purely  money-making 
business.  There  was  a  time  when  the  salaried  editor  despised 
the  counting-room.  His  ideal  newspaper  embodied  a  loftiness  of 
aim  which  could  not  be  affected  by  any  sordid  motive.  He  held 
that  there  were  certain  reservations  upon  which  the  business-office 
should  not  trespass.  An  advertisement  should  appear  in  the  unmis- 
takable form  of  an  advertisement  and  in  the  columns  set  aside  for 
advertisements.  Editorial  opinion  should  be  above  and  beyond  all 
considerations  except  those  of  right  and  justice  and  the  general  good. 
The  presentation  of  news  should  be  unbiassed  and  uncolored,  the 
single,  unvarying  rule  being  to  give  the  facts  as  nearly  as  possible. 
In  short,  to  borrow  the  words  of  a  distinguished  New  York  editor, 
there  should  be  no  sailing  under  false  colors.  This  was  the  old 
theory,  the  high,  chivalrous  declaration  of  journalistic  principle 
which  the  new  school  of  journalism,  the  purely  business  school,  is 
willing  enough  to  accept  even  if  it  does  not  always  practise  it,  except 
in  the  matter  of  advertising.  In  that,  the  new  school  has  wrought 
such  a  revolution  that  the  salaried  editor  now  lends  himself  cheerfully 
and  even  enthusiastically  to  the  attainment  of  the  one  objective  point 
— money  -getti  ng . 

The  old  school  pretended  to  sell  nothing  but  a  certain  space 
allotted  to  advertising.     The  new  school  can  see  no  reason  for  such 
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restriction.  If  it  is  right  to  sell  advertising  space  in  one  part  of 
the  newspaper  that  a  man  may  puff  his  wares,  why  not  in  another? 
This  wholesale  barter  does  not  necessarily  mean  debasement.  But  it 
does  mean  that  journalistic  traditions  are  shattered  and  that  in  the  new 
school  the  business-office  is  paramount.  Therefore,  if  a  man  would 
be  successful  to  the  highest  degree  in  journalism  to-day,  he  must 
know  the  business -office.  Without  this  knowledge  he  may  attain 
success  as  an  employe,  but  never  as  an  employer.  Without  it,  he 
can  never  hope  to  retain  the  ownership  of  a  newspaper.  Working 
newspaper-men,  the  laborers  in  the  literary  side  of  the  vineyard, 
have  given  too  little  heed  to  this  important  fact.  They  have  been 
too  long  and  too  thoroughly  saturated  with  contempt  for  the  "  business 
end."  If  the  money -getter  of  the  journal  despised  them  for  their 
lack  of  thrift,  they  doubly  despised  him  for  his  methods,  even  when 
their  sustenance  depended  on  his  success.  This  has  been  chiefly  be- 
cause they  have  no  business-training.  They  are  dependents  from  the 
beginning,  and  their  dependence  increases  with  their  j^ears  of  service. 
A  well-known  editorial  writer,  now  in  New  York,  once  made  a 
contract  with  a  Boston  newspaper- owner  to  occupy  the  chair  of  man- 
aging editor  for  five  years.  His  compensation  was  to  be  a  fixed 
weekly  salary  and  five  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  stock  at  the  ter- 
mination of  the  contract.  After  he  had  served  three  years,  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  newspaper  made  things  so  uncomfortable  for  him  that 
he  offered  to  leave  if  three  thousand  dollars  in  stock  or  its  equivalent 
were  given  to  him.  ''  You  can  get  out  now, "  said  the  proprietor, 
"  and  without  any  stock  or  any  equivalent. "  "  But  my  contract  calls 
for  the  stock  and  I  demand  it, "  the  editor  insisted.  "  Take  your 
contract  to  a  lawyer, "  sneered  the  proprietor,  "  and  let  him  see  what 
it  is  worth,"  The  editor  submitted  the  contract  to  the  late  General 
Benjamin  F.  Butler,  a  personal  friend  of  long  standing.  When 
General  Butler  had  glanced  over  the  instrument  he  turned  and  asked, 
"  Did  you  sign  this  contract?"  "  I  did."  "  Were  you  sober  and  in 
the  possession  of  your  normal  senses?"  "  I  was."  "  Do  you  know 
what  I  think  of  you?"  "  No,  General,  what  do  you  think  of  me?" 
"  I  think  you  are  a  journalistic  genius  and  a  business  jackass !  Your 
contract  isn't  worth  the  paper  on  which  it  is  written!"  The  contract 
stipulated  that  the  editor's  compensation  depended  on  the  "  satisfac- 
tion" of  the  proprietor.  This  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  business  acumen 
and  practice  of  the  average  newspaper- worker,  and  General  Butler's 
terse  characterization  is  only  too  applicable  to  the  craft  as  a  whole. 
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To  attain  pre-eminent  success  in  journalism  to-daj,  a  man  must 
have  an  acute  appreciation  and  a  competent  knowledge  of  both  the 
"business  end"  and  the  "editorial  end."  He  must  be  able  to  com- 
bine the  two.  His  mind  must  be  broad  enough  to  grasp  all  sides  of 
journalism,  versatile  enough  to  change  instantly  from  one  phase  to 
another,  and  subtle  enough  to  understand  the  minutest  details.  In 
the  past  decade  we  have  seen  one  such  mind  loom  up  from  the 
Western  horizon  and  revolutionize  metropolitan  journalism.  It  may 
be  contended  with  some  justice  that  this  revolution  has  entailed  in 
some  respects  a  questionable  benefit ;  but  the  revolution  is  here,  and 
the  fruit  of  it  is  the  largest  circulation  and  the  greatest  advertising 
patronage  in  America.  Within  the  last  two  years  another  mind, 
similar  to  that  already  alluded  to,  but  working  on  other  lines,  has 
made  its  impress  on  the  newspaper  world.  The  experiments  of  the 
latter  are  yet  in  their  infancy ;  but  they  are  so  numerous,  so  varied, 
so  resourceful,  that  all  question  of  their  ultimate  success  has  already 
been  abandoned. 

It  will  have  been  observed  that  in  writing  this  paper  I  have  had 
in  mind  particularly  the  daily  journalism  of  New  York.  In  other 
cities,  the  newspaper- worker's  condition  may  vary  slightly  according 
to  local  environment,  but  the  essential  principles  are  the  same  every- 
where in  America. 

Briefly,  the  disadvantages  of  journalism  as  a  permanent  vocation 
are  the  limitation  to  income,  the  insecurity  of  place,  the  comparative 
impossibility  of  ever  working  except  for  hire,  the  impersonality 
of  the  work,  the  absolute  power  which  the  newspaper  has  over  the 
newspaper-man,  the  constant  drain  upon  both  mental  and  physical 
forces,  and  the  fact  that  old  age  is  almost  as  fatal  to  employment 
as  death  itself.  Another  serious  disadvantage,  and  by  no  means 
the  least,  is  the  jealousy  and  envy  which  obtain  among  newspaper- 
men. Many  of  the  changes  in  place  are  due  to  the  wire-pulling, 
the  backbiting  and  the  petty  conspiracies  of  the  men  themselves. 
The  ambition  of  the  average  newspaper-man  does  not  reach  to  the 
proprietorship  of  a  newspaper.  But  it  does  reach  to  some  place 
with  more  power  and  more  salary  than  that  he  occupies.  Ad- 
vancement is  what  he  seeks,  and  advancement  can  be  had  only  by  a 
change  of  place,  and  a  change  of  place  can  be  had  only  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  proprietor  or  his  direct  representative.  The  proprietor 
thus  becomes  a  sort  of  despot,  at  whose  feet  his  vassals  sue  for  favor 
and  to  influence  whom  plots  and  counterplots  are  laid  until  the 
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honest,  straightforward,  guileless  man  is  so  sick  of  such  underhand 
work  that  he  is  all  too  willing  to  quit  the  contest  and  seek  some 
other  field.  Hence  it  is  that  the  best  places  are  not  always  held  by 
the  best  men.  The  courtier  is  often  more  successful,  temporarily  at 
least,  than  the  journalist. 

The  advantages  of  journalism  as  a  vocation,  as  I  have  hinted 
above,  depend  largely  on  the  point  of  view.  It  is  probable  that  the 
lower  grades  of  physicians,  lawyers  and  preachers  do  not  earn 
greater  monetary  compensation  for  their  labors  than  newspaper -men. 
The  same  statement  applies  to  the  lower  grades  of  men  in  commercial 
pursuits.  Hence  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  mere  matter  of  furnish- 
ing a  livelihood,  journalism  does  not  compare  unfavorably  with  other 
vocations.  But  it  is  to  the  higher  grades,  to  the  boundless  opportu- 
nities afforded  to  superior  talents  and  unflagging  industry,  that  a 
man  must  look  in  choosing  his  life-calling;  and  in  these  journalism 
without  a  proprietary  interest  suffers  in  comparison.  Moreover, 
while  there  are  innumerable  worthless  men  in  other  vocations,  men 
who  lower  the  general  average,  there  are  no  worthless  men  in  jour- 
nalism. It  has  no  place  for  dullards  or  laggards.  Such  may 
enter,  but  they  are  speedily  discovered  and  mercilessly  dropped. 
The  result  is  that  journalists  as  a  class  are  intelligent,  educated, 
earnest,  industrious ;  and  it  is  not  the  least  advantage  of  the  calling 
to  be  with  these  and  of  these.  Another  advantage  of  journalism  lies 
in  the  character  of  the  work  the  journalist  has  to  do.  The  world  is 
his  field  of  labor,  mankind  his  constant  study.  Under  these  condi- 
tions, labor  never  becomes  insipid  or  uninteresting.  Each  rising  sun 
brings  with  it  a  new  turn  of  the  kaleidoscope  of  human  affairs,  as  rich 
in  color,  as  wonderful  in  grouping,  as  that  of  the  day  which  is  gone. 
There  is  always  an  opportunity,  even  for  the  humblest,  to  do  some 
good;  and  if  the  mighty  power  of  the  newspaper  is  only  rightly 
directed  and  justly  exercised,  there  is  an  exultation  in  achievement 
which  is  shared  by  every  active  agent  in  its  production. 

J.  W.  Keller. 
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When  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush  died,  in  1813,  he  bequeathed  his 
books  with  a  considerable  endowment  to  the  Philadelphia  Library, 
upon  condition  that  no  part  of  the  fund  should  ever  be  expended  in 
the  purchase  of  newspapers,  because  he  was  convinced  that  news- 
papers were  "  teachers  of  disjointed  thinking. "  When  Charles  Dick- 
ens was  in  America  in  1842,  that  superfluously  aggressive  critic 
thought  an  appropriate  name  for  the  typical  American  newspaper 
would  be  "  The  Daily  Sewer. "  The  other  day,  Mr.  William  C. 
Todd,  of  Atkinson,  New  Hampshire,  gave  fifty  thousand  dollars  to 
the  Boston  Public  Library  and  directed  that  the  income  from  this 
fund  should  be  spent  to  buy  newspapers  to  be  kept  in  a  suitable 
apartment  in  the  building  where  all  citizens  and  strangers  can  "  enter 
freely  and  read. "  Mr.  Todd  had  previously  given  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars to  the  library  in  Newburyport,  Massachusetts,  persuaded  that  it 
was  better  to  provide  newspapers  for  people  to  read  than  books,  many 
of  which  remained  on  the  library  shelves  for  generations  with  their 
leaves  uncut.  About  a  month  ago  I  heard  a  lawyer  of  note  say  that 
with  the  exception  of  one  journal  there  was  not  a  single  daily  paper 
in  New  York  fit  to  go  into  a  gentleman's  house;  and  he  was  quick 
to  add,  "  and  that  is  so  unamiable  and  quarrelsome  that  its  influence 
cannot  be  of  the  right  kind. " 

Now,  what  do  these  incidents  imply?  Were  the  newspapers  very 
bad  in  Dr.  Rush's  time?  Were  they  even  worse  in  1842  when 
Dickens  paid  his  first  visit  to  America?  Are  they  so  much  improved 
now  that  they  are  worthy  of  special  study  in  public  libraries?  Are 
they  in  their  improved  condition  so  filled  with  scandals  and  gossip 
and  accounts  of  crime  that  they  are  unworthy  to  enter  a  gentleman's 
house? 

In  Dr.  Rush's  day,  the  newspapers  certainly  did  not  amount  to 
much  and  were  incomparably  less  amusing,  entertaining,  enterprising 
and  instructive  than  they  are  to-day;  but  probably  they  were  not 
more  conducive  of  "  disjointed  thinking."  In  1842,  when  they  hor- 
rified Dickens  with  their  license,  they  were  not  very  different  from 
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the  newspapers  Rush  knew.  For  forty  years  after  Dickens's  visit — • 
that  is,  "until  about  1882 — the  American  newspapers  expanded,  grad- 
ually becoming  broader  in  tone  and  generally  more  comprehensive. 
During  this  forty  years  there  were  no  marked  eras  in  the  gradual 
process  of  evolution  from  the  purely  provincial  press  of  the  earlier 
days  of  the  Republic;  but  since  1881  or  1882  the  change  has  been 
very  great  and  rapid.  This  change  has  been  mainly  due  to  a  cheap- 
ening process,  to  an  idea  which  originated  with  the  former  managers 
of  the  "  New  York  Times. "  This  newspaper  was  very  prosperous 
and  was  justly  held  in  great  esteem  on  account  of  its  public  service 
in  prosecuting  to  justice  the  criminal  combination  known  as  "  the 
Tweed  ring."  The  price  of  the  paper  was  three  cents ;  its  reduction 
to  two  cents  seriously  curtailed  its  income  without  materially  increas- 
ing the  circulation.  This  proved  that  there  was  really  no  public 
demand  for  the  reduction  in  price  and  that  it  was  a  mistake  merely 
from  a  business  point  of  view.  Nevertheless,  other  papers  quickly 
followed  the  example  of  the  "  Times"  in  this  reduction  of  price,  and 
the  experience  of  all  was,  I  believe,  the  same — a  material  reduction 
of  income,  with  no  compensating  advantage.  Then  began  another 
cheapening  process  to  cut  down  expenses.  The  effect  of  this  was 
plainly  observable  in  all  the  papers. 

About  this  time  the  "  New  York  World"  became  the  property  of 
a  prominent  Western  newspaper-man  whose  innovations,  both  as  to 
giving  a  larger  quantity  of  reading-matter  and  illustrating  the  text 
with  pictures,  were  copied  sooner  or  later  by  all  his  contemporaries, 
with  the  result  that  the  papers  of  to-day  are  anywhere  from  three  to 
five  times  as  large  as  they  were  before. 

Suppose  we  examine  representative  New  York  newspapers  of 
twelve  years  ago  and  compare  them  with  the  same  papers  of  this  year. 
For  example,  we  will  take  the  "  Sun, "  the  "  World, "  "  Times"  and 
"  Tribune,"  of  Sunday,  April  IT,  1881,  and  compare  them  with  the 
same  papers  of  Sunday,  April  16,  1893.  I  wish  to  remark  here  that 
I  selected  this  date  in  April  merely  by  chance  and  not  because  I  was 
aware  of  anj^thing  in  the  papers  of  that  day  making  them  at  all 
extraordinary.  Indeed,  it  may  be  they  were  more  commonplace  than 
usual,  for  it  happened  that  the  day  before  there  were  no  "  carnivals 
of  crime"  or  "  bloody  butcheries"  anywhere  within  telegraphic  reach. 
The  Sunday  "Sun"  and  "World"  of  ^he  date  given  in  1881  were 
each  eight -page,  seven -column  papers.  The  "  Tribune"  had  twelve 
pages  of  six  columns  each,  and  the  "  Times"  sixteen  pages  of  seven 
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columns  eacli.  Men  remarked  twelve  years  ago  that  these  were  very 
large  papers ;  but  on  the  corresponding  Sunday  of  1893  the  "  Tribune" 
was  just  twice  as  large,  having  twenty-four  pages  of  six  columns 
each;  the  "  Times"  had  twenty  pages  with  seven  columns  each;  the 
"  Sun"  had  twenty -eight  pages  of  seven  columns  each,  and  the 
"  World"  forty-four  pages  of  eight  columns  each.  This  was  expan- 
sion in  earnest.  But  if  the  quality  of  the  reading-matter  had  not 
suffered  by  this  expansion  and  if  it  were  not  bad  before  the  expan- 
sion began,  then  probably  no  one  has  the  right  to  complain. 

For  the  purpose  of  comparing  the  various  kinds  of  subjects  treated 
in  the  papers  of  the  different  dates,  I  have  made  the  following  table — 

Columns  of  Reading -Matter  in  New  York  Newspapers,  April  17,  1881, 

AND  April  16,  1893. 


Subject. 


Editorial 

Religious 

Scientific 

Political 

Literary 

Gossip 

Scandals 

Sporting 

Fiction 

Historical 

Music  and  Drama  . . . . 
Crimes  and  Criminals. 
Art 


Tribune, 

Tribune, 

World, 

World, 

Times, 

Times, 

Sun, 

1881. 

1893. 

1881. 

1893. 

1881. 

1893. 

1881. 

5.00 

5.00 

4.75 

4.00 

6.00 

5.00 

4.00 

2.00 

0.00 

0.75 

0.00 

1.00 

0.00 

0.50 

1.00 

0.75 

0.00 

2.00 

1.00 

0.00 

0.00 

3.00 

3.75 

0.00 

10.50 

1.00 

4.00 

1.00 

15.00 

5.00 

1.00 

2.00 

18.00 

12.00 

5.75 

1.00 

23.00 

1.00 

63.50 

.50 

16.75 

2.00 

0.00 

1.50 

0.00 

1.50 

1.00 

2.50 

0.00 

1.00 

6.50 

2.50 

16.00 

3.00 

10.00 

0.50 

0.00 

7.00 

1.50 

6.50 

1.00 

1.50 

0.00 

2.50 

2.50 

2.75 

4.00 

2.50 

1.50 

4.25 

2.50 

4.00 

1.50 

11.00 

4.00 

7.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.50 

0.00 

6.00 

0.00 

1.00 

0.00 

1.00 

1.00 

3.00 

3.00 

2.00 

0.00 

0.25 

Sun, 
1893. 


4.00 

1.00 

2.50 

3.50 

6.00 

13.00 

2.00 

17.50 

11.50 

14.00 

3.50 

0.00 

1.25 


The  true  significance  of  this  table,  of  course,  lies  in  the  percentage 
relation  of  the  different  subjects  to  the  total  number  of  columns 
printed.  Thus,  while  the  "  Times"  on  this  particular  Sunday  in 
1881  contained  eighteen  columns  of  literary  matter,  or  sixteen  per 
cent  of  the  total  space  in  the  whole  paper,  the  literary  matter  in  the 
corresponding  Sunday  of  this  year  is  twelve  columns,  or  only  nine 
and  six- tenths  per  cent  of  the  total  space.  The  "  gossip"  in  the 
"  Times"  in  twelve  years  increased  from  four-tenths  of  one  per  cent 
of  the  total  space  to  eleven  and  seven-tenths  per  cent  of  the  space; 
that  is,  from  one-half  a  column  it  had  grown  during  the  twelve  years 
to  sixteen-and-three-quarter  columns.  The  religious  matter  had 
dropped  from  one  column  in  1881,  to  nothing  in  1893.  Scientific 
matters  decreased  exactly  in  the  same  way,  while  the  scandals  which 
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filled  only  one  column  in  1881  now  needed  two  columns  and  a  half 
to  liold  tliem.  The  sporting  news  grew  from  three  to  ten  columns ; 
art  criticism  dropped  from  two  columns  to  nothing. 

In  the  "  Sun"  of  1881,  on  the  particular  Sunday  alluded  to,  there 
were  no  scandals  printed;  on  the  corresponding  Sunday  of  1893  the 
scandals  filled  two  columns  of  the  paper,  or  about  one  per  cent  of  the 
total  space ;  and  the  gossip  increased  from  two  to  thirteen  columns. 
The  literary  matter  in  the  "  Sun"  remained  about  the  same,  while 
more  space  was  given  to  religious,  scientific  and  art  subjects. 

The  "  Tribune"  in  1881  had  two  columns  of  religious  matter  and 
not  a  line  in  1893.  The  scandals,  however,  which  were  nothing  in 
1881  had  increased  to  a  column  and  a  half,  while  the  gossip  had 
grown  from  one  column  to  twenty -three,  and  so  filled  more  than  six- 
teen per  cent  of  the  space  of  the  paper.  Sporting,  too,  grew  from 
one  column  to  six  columns  and  a  half,  while  in  both  years  editorial 
comments  and  art  criticism  remained  the  same. 

The  "  World"  in  1881  had  no  scandals  and  only  a  column  of 
gossip.  In  1893  the  scandals  filled  a  column  and  a  half  and  the 
gossip  sixty -three  columns  and  a  half !  The  music  and  drama  in  the 
former  year  required  a  column  and  a  half,  while  eleven  columns  were 
used  in  1893.  It  is  likely  that  fully  eight  of  these  eleven  columns 
devoted  to  the  music  and  drama  should  be  credited  to  gossip.  In 
1881,  the  "  World"  had  no  stories  of  crimes  and  criminals;  in  the. 
paper  of  April  16,  1893,  six  columns  were  devoted  to  these  subjects. 

From  this  analysis  of  the  contents  of  the  papers  of  the  dates 
mentioned,  everyone  can  draw  a  plain  inference  as  to  whether  the 
expansion  of  the  newspaper-press  of  New  York  has  been  upon  lines 
calculated  to  benefit  the  public.  A  great  many  of  the  things  men- 
tioned as  mere  gossip  and  spoken  of  as  scandals  would  be  totally 
unfit  to  reproduce.  The  Sunday  "  Sun"  I  happened  to  hit  on  for 
examination,  is  not  at  all  more  lurid  than  usual ;  indeed,  the  sup- 
plements are  not  enlivened  with  the  usual  pictures  showing  the 
hosiery  and  other  underwear  of  women  of  various  nations,  together 
with  dissertations  on  the  same.  But  on  the  first  page  of  the  paper  we 
have  telegraphed  to  us  from  London  an  account  of  the  trial  of  an 
English  nobleman  for  an  alleged  indecent  assault;  then  an  account 
of  how  a  young  woman  was  said  to  have  been  made  drunk  by  her 
lover ;  then  the  moving  tale  of  an  attack  in  the  street  by  the  wife  of 
a  barkeeper  on  the  barkeeper's  mistress.  But  the  first  page  has  still 
another  sensation,  absolutely  indescribable,  and  about  as  fair  and 
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legitimate  a  piece  of  news  as  might  have  been  obtained  by  sending 
reporters  to  the  Bloomingdale  Insane  Asylum  to  interview  the  in- 
mates— a  nice  page  for  a  wife  or  daughter  to  scan  at  breakfast,  before 
going  to  church.  Such  a  story  was  never  before,  I  believe,  printed 
in  any  New  York  newspaper  that  made  any  pretence  to  respectability. 
At  any  rate,  I  have  searched  the  files  in  vain  for  any  previous  report 
at  once  so  objectionable  and  unnecessary.  The  "  Sun"  files  of  twelve 
years  ago  contain  none  such,  and  there  is  nothing  approaching  it 
between  1881  and  now.  The  "  Tribune"  of  April  16,  1893,  printed 
this  story.      The  "  World"  did  not, — -until  the  next  day! 

The  new  "  Times"  did  not  touch  this  case;  but  on  the  fifth  page 
there  is  a  headline  in  letters  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long,  "  Shock  to  Brook- 
lyn Society" ;  and  we  are  told  that  ton  days  before  the  son  of  a  well- 
known  man  had  been  married  in  Dr.  Talmage's  church  before  the 
whole  congregation,  but  that  his  father  was  not  present.  The  shock 
consisted  in  the  father's  absence.  The  reporter  evidently  worked  on 
this  case  with  great  perseverance  and  tells  us  that  "  what  became  of 
everybody  concerned  after  the  ceremony  was  over  nobody  is  certain 
of" ;  then,  naming  the  bride,  the  reporter  says,  who  she  is  "  or  her 
mother  or  her  sister,  nobody  seems  to  be  certain  of. "  This  shock  to 
Brooklyn  society  could  not  be  dropped  at  once,  so  it  is  taken  up  by 
the  Monday  paper,  where  we  learn  that  the  bride  and  groom  were  at 
the  house  of  the  bride's  mother  and  that  after  the  wedding  everybody 
who  had  any  right  whatever  to  know  about  the  young  people,  knew 
exactly  where  they  were  all  the  time.  The  "  Times, "  this  Sunday 
morning,  also  made  another  effort  towards  distinction  in  the  newer 
journalism  in  reporting  a  divorce-case  in  a  very  original  way.  Part 
of  the  case  was  heard  in  court,  but  this  was  not  conclusive  enough 
for  the  reporter,  so  he  went  out  and  took  the  evidence  on  the  other 
side.  The  editor  promptly  gave  judgment  in  the  case  in  the  head- 
lines over  the  reporter's  story,  and  of  course  the  evidence  the  reporter 
had  gathered  entirely  outweighed  that  which  had  been  sworn  to  in 
court. 

Now  turn  back  to  twelve  years  before.  None  of  the  papers  were 
then  considered  to  be  over  nice  in  their  scruples  about  sensations, 
crimes,  scandals  or  gossip.  But  in  all  four  of  the  papers  under 
consideration  there  were  only  four -and- one-half  columns  of  gossip, 
and  one  column  of  scandal,  against  one  hundred  and  sixteen  and  one 
quarter  columns  of  gossip  this  year  and  seven  and  a  half  columns  of 
scandal.     The  gossip  this  year  usurps  the  place  of  the  literary  matter 
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printed  in  1881,  and  articles  about  crimes  and  criminals  take  the 
places  formerly  occupied  by  religious  and  scientific  matter. 

Twelve  years  ago,  the  people  in  the  East  very  justly  looked  upon 
the  papers  in  the  more  bustling  Western  cities  with  something  like 
surprised  horror.  In  those  papers,  and  in  the  Chicago  papers  par- 
ticularly, quantity  was  the  first  consideration  and  sensationalism  the 
next.  Indeed,  these  seemed  the  only  considerations.  But  in  these 
regards  there  has  been  so  great  a  change  in  the  New  York  papers  in 
twelve  years  that  they  now  far  surpass  the  Chicago  papers,  while  the 
Chicago  papers  have  distinctly  improved  in  a  better  direction.  Par- 
ticularly in  discussing  scandals  and  crimes  based  upon  the  breaking 
of  the  seventh  commandment  are  the  Chicago  newspapers  now  much 
more  scrupulous  than  their  New  York  contemporaries.  I  have  been 
told  by  Chicago  news  editors,  and  I  have  verified  the  statement,  that 
lurid  stories  of  crime  and  scandal  sent  from  proofs  of  New  York 
papers  by  telegraph  to  Chicago  almost  invariably  have  to  be  toned 
down  before  they  are  considered  fit  for  publication  in  the  "Western 
city.  That  statement  of  fact  will  astonish  no  one  who  is  acquainted 
with  the  newspapers  of  both  towns,  but  it  will  seem  almost  incredible 
to  those  mistaken  persons  in  the  East  who  have  believed,  without 
knowing  exactly  why,  that  everything  in  Chicago  was  more  vulgar 
and  more  coarse  than  anywhere  else.  If  any  one  having  such  doubts 
will  take  two  or  three  New  York  papers  and  two  or  three  Chicago 
papers  of  the  same  date  and  compare  them,  then  that  person  will  see 
that  this  statement  has  been  made  advisedly.  But  it  must  not  be 
understood  that  the  claim  is  here  made  that  the  Chicago  papers  are 
models  of  propriety  and  good  taste.  In  my  opinion,  they  are  nothing 
of  the  kind.  They  are  not  even  so  good  as  the  New  York  papers  of 
twelve  years  ago;  but  they  are  very  much  nicer  and  cleaner  than 
the  Chicago  papers  of  that  time  or  than  the  Nov  York  papers  of  to- 
day. So  while  there  has  been  a  distinct  deterioration  and  decadence 
in  the  New  York  newspaper  press  in  the  last  dozen  years,  the  im- 
provement in  Chicago  has  been  steady  and  noteworthy,  and  this 
notwithstanding  the  introduction  and  general  adoption  there  of  the 
illustrations  that  do  not  illustrate. 

There  is  a  conventional  phrase — "  a  newspaper  is  the  history  of 
the  world  for  a  day" — that  is  more  or  less  believed  in.  Nothing 
could  be  falser  than  this.  Our  newspapers  do  not  record  the  really 
serious  happenings,  but  only  the  sensations,  the  catastrophes  of 
history.     Said  John  Stuart  Mill  in  his  "  Essay  on  Socialism" — 
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"  Sudden  effects  in  history  are  generally  superficial.  Causes  which  go  deep 
down  into  the  roots  of  future  events  produce  the  most  serious  parts  of  their  effect 
only  slowly,  and  have,  therefore,  time  to  become  a  part  of  the  familiar  order  of 
things  before  general  attention  is  called  to  the  changes  they  are  producing  ;  since, 
when  the  changes  do  become  evident,  they  are  often  not  seen  by  cursory  observ- 
ers to  be  in  any  peculiar  manner  connected  with  the  cause.  The  remoter  conse- 
quences of  a  new  political  fact  are  seldom  understood  when  they  occur,  except 
when  they  have  been  appreciated  beforehand. " 

If  the  New  York  newspapers  ever  recorded  history  accurately  and 
with  any  appreciation  of  the  significance  of  the  events  occurring, 
they  do  it  less  now  than  heretofore,  for  now  everything  is  so  covered 
with  the  millinery  of  sensationalism  that  none  but  the  wisest  can 
detect  the  truth  beneath.  The  depth  of  the  headline  conveys  to  the 
reader  the  editor's  estimate  of  the  importance  and  value  of  the  news 
recorded ;  and  if  the  editor  be  inspired  only  by  the  motive  to  amuse, 
entertain  and  excite  his  readers,  it  is  readily  to  be  seen  how  he  leads 
his  followers  not  only  into  the  regions  of  disjointed  thinking  but  into 
absolutely  wrong  thinking.  And  that  such  is  the  motive  of  the 
editors  in  New  York  at  the  present  time  I  believe  the  little  table  I 
have  compiled  and  the  analysis  of  it  will  show.  Though  the  present 
tendency  is  in  the  wrong  direction,  I  do  not  believe  it  will  much 
longer  continue  so.  In  no  other  field  of  endeavor  is  cheapness — a 
sacrifice  of  quality  for  quantity — now  esteemed  of  the  first  im- 
portance. In  art,  in  architecture,  in  music,  in  the  drama,  the  ten- 
dency is  the  other  way ;  and  we  may  expect  before  very  long  that 
decent  people  will  demand  that  the  news  be  placed  before  them,  not 
in  sheets  full  of  unclean  things,  but  with  the  good  taste  and  modera- 
tion characteristic  of  a  high  and  pure  civilization. 

Jno.  Gilmer  Speed. 
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"  I  AM  not  in  politics — I  am  in  morals, "  said  Charles  Sumner 
once,  in  that  sententious,  complacent  way  of  his.  If  the  modern 
censors  of  the  press  could  have  their  wish,  the  newspapers  would  not 
be  in  the  business  of  printing  news,  but  in  morals.  Somewhere 
between  the  Church  and  the  political  reformer,  I  judge,  the  news- 
paper would  take  its  stand.  Martin  Luther  on  the  one  hand  and 
Cavour  on  the  other  would  be  its  models ;  but  those  who  hold  that  a 
newspaper  should  always  be  scolding  at  something  or  somebody  set 
up  John  Knox  as  the  editor's  great  exemplar.  It  is  conceded,  I 
believe,  that  the  Christian  religion  shall  still  be  ranked  as  the  greatest 
regenerating  force  at  work  in  human  society,  but  the  press  must  come 
next,  and  not  far  behind.  It  has  not  yet  been  proposed  that  news- 
paper editors  shall  take  orders  or  vows,  but  it  is  insisted  that  they 
shall  have  no  knowledge  of  the  ways  of  this  wicked  world,  or  if  they 
have  such  knowledge  they  shall  scrupulously  hide  it  from  their 
readers.  Sin  and  crime  will  continue  their  ravages,  of  course,  and 
the  presumably  righteous  will  now  and  then  slip  or  fall,  but  the 
newspapers  must  look  the  other  way.  And  there  must  be  nothing 
trivial  or  frivolous  in  the  newspaper.  This  is,  or  is  supposed  by 
the  critics  of  the  press  to  be,  a  very  serious  world,  a  sad  and  quite 
unhappy  world,  indeed.  Therefore  the  newspapers  should  concern 
themselves  only  with  large  and  solemn  matters.  A  newspaper  must 
not  make  mistakes.  This  rule  is  a  major  canon,  and  as  mistakes 
are  assumed  to  be  needless,  they  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  editor's 
malice  or  to  his  ignorance.  Finally,  there  must  be  no  pictures, 
for  pictures  are  an  abomination  in  the  sight  of  the  censors,  and  that 
settles  the  case  against  them. 

When  in  some  remote  era  the  press  shall  pass  all  the  challenges 
of  its  critics,  when  the  newspaper  shall  be  a  potent  agency  of 
righteousness,  irreproachable  in  matter,  exalted,  inerrant,  and  unil- 
lustrated,  this  world  will  doubtless  have  made  great  millennial 
advancement.  In  the  present  age,  however,  a  journal  of  this  ideal 
perfection  would  find  itself  in  such  incongruous  surroundings  that 
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its  editor,  unless  lie  were  devoid  of  the  "  news  sense, "  would  be  made 
miserable  in  the  struggle  between  his  moral  duty  and  his  carnal  op- 
portunities, its  publisher  would  be  in  continual  pain,  and  its  cashier 
in  continual  idleness.  In  every  period  in  the  history  of  journalism 
some  newspapers  have  made  a  heroic  effort  to  "  leave  all  meaner 
things"  and  soar  against  the  sun,  or  at  least  have  talked  much  and 
loudly  of  the  effort  they  were  making.  But  it  makes  the  feeling 
heart  sick  to  note  the  variance  between  their  practice  and  their  pro- 
fession. I  apprehend,  therefore,  that  the  castigators  of  the  news- 
paper press  have  set  up  standards  that  are  either  wrong  or  untimely. 
They  would  make  the  newspapers  what  no  considerable  or  controlling 
number  of  their  readers  want  them  to  be,  and  what  they  cannot  be 
until  society  has  become  something  very  different  from  what  it  is 
now.  For  my  part,  I  have  always  believed  the  professional  railers 
against  the  press  to  be  very  bad  judges  of  what  a  newspaper  ought 
to  be,  and  they  are  too  frequently  guilty  of  the  injustice  of  judging 
the  entire  newspaper  press  by  its  worst  examples,  and  of  denouncing 
the  whole  for  the  vices  practised  by  a  few. 

These  undiscriminating  censors  are  without  authority  or  creden- 
tials. They  do  not  represent — in  fact,  they  directly  misrepresent — 
the  opinions  of  the  great  body  of  intelligent  men  and  women  who 
read  newspapers.  Among  the  mass  of  newspaper  readers  I  do  not 
find  any  warrant  for  the  assertions  made  with  such  flippancy  by 
these  reckless  critics  that  newspapers  are  everywhere  regarded  as 
untrustworthy  and  debasing.  The  statement  is  not  true,  nor  does 
it  approximate  the  truth.  The  "  average  reader"  is  not  at  all  of  the 
censor's  mind.  The  "  old  subscriber"  regards  his  newspaper  with  a 
feeling  of  affection  and  almost  of  reverence.  He  has  taken  it  from 
its  first  issue.  Every  day  or  every  week  through  the  long  years  it 
has  brought  to  him  the  news  of  the  world.  It  has  gladdened  his  heart 
with  eloquent  praise  of  the  leaders  and  the  candidates  of  his  own 
party,  and  has  delighted  him  by  the  sound  drubbings  it  has  adminis- 
tered to  the  leaders  and  the  candidates  of  the  other  party.  Upon 
most  public  matters  he  has  accepted  its  admonitions  as  a  son  accepts 
the  words  of  a  father.  He  owes  countless  pleasant  hours  to  the 
literary  charm  or  graceful  fancy  of  some  favorite  writer  or  corre- 
spondent, many  a  hearty  laugh  to  the  humorist's  column,  and  to  the 
teeming  pages  he  has  faithfully  read  a  growing  store  of  information 
that  could  have  come  to  him  in  no  other  way.     It  has  even,  upon 

occasion,  printed  his  "  letters  to  the  editor,"  and  so  won  a  new  title 
45 
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to  his  esteem.  Througli  all  these  years  his  newspaper  has  been  an 
intimate  part  of  his  life.  He  knows  all  its  views,  its  ever^^  peculiar- 
ity, and  he  admires  and  loves  them  all.  And  now  in  his  old  age, 
by  the  evening  lamp  in  his  country  home  or  at  the  breakfast  table  in 
his  city  house,  he  unfolds  with  ever  fresh  eagerness  and  reads  with 
undiminished  respect  the  newspaper  that  all  his  life  has  been  his 
guide,  counsellor,  and  friend.  Let  one  of  the  chronic  railers  against 
the  press  lift  up  his  plaint  in  the  hearing  of  such  a  loyal  newspaper 
reader  and  he  would  fare  as  the  scolding  Thersites  fared  when  the 
staS  of  Ulysses  smote  upon  his  back  and  shoulders. 

No  doubt  the  newspapers  ought  to  be  a  great  deal  wiser  and 
better  than  they  are.  I  hasten  to  make  this  declaration  of  doctrine 
lest  some  press  censor  should  conclude  that  I  am  quite  content  with 
the  press  as  it  is  and  that  I  am  contending  for  its  exemption  from 
moral  obligations — that  is,  that,  while  it  may  not  be  immoral,  it  may 
lawfully  be  unmoral,  not  caring  particularly  whether  society  goes  to 
the  dogs  or  not.  That  is  not  my  purpose,  and  I  hope  I  have  not  given 
any  one  reason  for  supposing  that  it  was  my  purpose.  I  should  be  glad 
to  see  the  newspapers  win  and  hold  a  title  to  higher  public  respect 
and  confidence.  I  should  be  glad  to  see  them,  within  the  limits  of 
reasonable  possibility,  rid  of  their  blemishes  and  blunders.  At  the 
same  time,  I  should  like  to  see  great  lawyers  lose  fewer  cases  and 
great  doctors  fewer  patients,  great  judges  less  frequently  reverse  each 
other's  decisions  and  experienced  business  men  less  commonly  make 
erroneous  prognostications  concerning  profit  and  loss.  Being  a 
member  of  the  craft,  I  dislike  to  think  myself  engaged  in  an  ignoble 
and  vicious  calling.  It  comforts  me,  therefore,  firmly  to  believe 
that  the  press  is  as  virtuous  and  commendable  as  most  other  institu- 
tions set  up  by  peccant  and  fallible  man.  The  newspapers  are  as 
good  as  the  age  and  the  world  in  which  they  are  published.  It 
would  be  a  monstrous  breach  of  the  law  of  evolution  if  they  were" 
much  better.  Nevertheless,  the  berating  and  denunciation  of  the 
press  has  become  a  sort  of  cult  in  this  country,  having  its  prelates 
and  its  preachers,  self -ordained  and  very  earnest,  and  its  sectaries, 
not  numerous,  but  faithful  as  an  echo.  The  thing  is  a  schism  in  its 
origin  and  nature,  I  think,  and  will  die  out,  unity  being  restored  by 
the  return  of  the  schismatics  into  the  great  body  of  men  and  women 
who  refuse  to  believe  that  editors  are  rogues  and  newspapers  a  pes- 
tilence. Lowell  said  of  Burke  that  "  no  man  who  ever  wrote  English, 
except  perhaps  Mr.  Kuskin,  more  habitually  mistook  his  own  personal 
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likes  and  dislikes,  tastes  and  distastes  for  general  principles. "  In  a 
critic  this  is  a  serious,  I  may  say  a  disqualifying,  fault.  If  the 
gentlemen  who  see  no  good  thing  in  the  press  have  this  defect,  it 
explains  why  the  world  pays  so  little  heed  to  them. 

Some  years  ago  a  clerical  critic  of  the  press  declared  from  the 
pulpit  that  "  it  has  a  short  root  and  no  accumulations. "  I  never 
could  guess  his  meaning,  but  it  seems  probable  that  he  meant  to  say 
that  the  press  has  no  record  of  achievements.  That  is  not  the  view 
held  by  the  public  in  general,  and  it  is  not  the  true  view.  The 
daily  publication  of  the  news  is  the  greatest,  the  incomparable  service 
of  the  press ;  but  aside  from  that,  the  achievements  of  newspapers  by 
which  men  and  communities  and  nations  have  been  made  better  and 
happier  seem  to  me  to  constitute  a  record  as  worthy  as  it  is  incontest- 
able. To  consider  the  record  of  only  one  city,  the  successful  search 
for  Livingstone  must  surely  be  reckoned  an  "  accumulation"  for  Mr. 
Bennett's  newspaper.  Everybody  is  tired  of  hearing  about  the  as- 
sault upon  and  overthrow  of  the  Tweed  ring.  The  illustration  is 
trite,  but  the  achievement  gave  the  newspaper  that  overthrew  the  ring 
the  right  to  say,  with  Othello:  "  I've  done  the  State  some  service." 
Twenty  years  later  the  same  newspaper  took  by  the  throat  a  man  who 
was  squandering  the  resources  and  mismanaging  the  affairs  of  the 
great  life  insurance  company  of  which  he  was  President,  and  dragged 
him  from  his  seat,  though  under  peril  of  two  libel  suits  for  damages 
aggregating  $1,750,000.  These  public  services  may  safely  be 
called  "accumulations."  The  "Tribune's"  fresh -air- fund  labors 
constitute  a  continuing  beneficence  of  the  highest  and  most  useful 
type.  I  should  be  glad  to  know  that  any  of  the  gentlemen  who 
say  such  unkind  things  about  the  newspapers  have  done  as  much 
good  to  their  kind.  The  "  Sun's"  attack  on  the  Washington  ring, 
recalled  to  memory  by  the  recent  death  of  the  judge  who  shielded 
its  editor  from  the  lawless  vengeance  of  the  ring,  was  a  service  to 
the  country  and,  though  unacknowledged  and  doubtless  unwelcome, 
to  the  party  then  in  power,  which  was  in  peril  of  complete  demoral- 
ization. 

A  more  recent  instance  of  the  power  of  the  press  to  do  great 
public  service  is  afforded  by  the  "  New  York  Times 's"  telegraphic 
canvass  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  upon  the  proposed 
repeal  of  the  Sherman  act.  The  results  of  that  canvass,  showing  a  large 
probable  majority  for  the  repeal,  were  cabled  to  London,  and  their  pub- 
lication in  the  London  "  Times"  of  June  19  and  in  the  other  London 
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papers  greatly  facilitated  the  obtaining  of  sterling  loans  here  and  gave 
relief  to  New  York  merchants  at  a  time  when  the  rates  for  money  ranged 
from  ten  to  seventy  per  cent.  In  countless  strifes  against  municipal 
corruption  and  against  political  bosses  and  party  machines,  in  expo- 
sures of  official  malfeasance,  in  prophetic  warnings  of  evils  to  come 
from  unwise  executive  or  legislative  acts,  in  unwearying  exhortation 
against  political  and  financial  follies,  and  in  the  promotion  of  public 
or  charitable  undertakings,  the  press  has  demonstrated  its  high  utility 
and  put  its  title  to  the  possession  of  "  accumulations"  beyond  all 
contest. 

The  bitterness  of  some  of  the  assailants  of  the  press  is  due  prob- 
ably to  a  misconception  of  the  province  of  a  newspaper.  If  there 
were  in  the  world  no  persons  save  those  whose  minds  dwell  constantly 
upon  the  loftier  problems  of  society  and  the  finer  truths  of  philosophy, 
the  newspaper  would  be  very  different  from  what  it  is  now.  But 
taking  the  world  as  it  is,  which  is  the  way  editors  have  to  take  it,  the 
publication  of  a  newspaper  devoted  entirely  to  exalted  themes  is 
commercially  impossible.  Personally  I  am  glad  of  it,  for  such  a 
newspaper  would  be  tough  reading,  and  its  writers  would  be  the 
most  miserable  of  men.  Let  me  say,  however,  that  a  newspaper  that 
intentionally  and  as  a  matter  of  policy  purveys  matter  acceptable  to 
low  and  vulgar  tastes,  a  newspaper  that  is  habitually  unclean,  sen- 
sational, untrustworthy,  and  ill-bred,  deserves  all  the  denunciations 
that  the  most  violent  critics  of  the  press  may  visit  upon  it.  Lay  on, 
gentlemen, 'and  spare  not.  But  pray  discriminate.  Don't  accuse  a 
newspaper  of  pandering  to  low  tastes  because  it  prints  matter  intended 
for  the  edification  of  persons  not  in  your  set.  There  are  hundreds  of 
persons  in  this  city  to  whom  tennis  is  a  bore,  baseball  a  weariness, 
yachting  an  unknown  realm,  and  horse-racing  a  gateway  to  the  bot- 
tomless pit.  But  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  to  whom  all  these 
or  some  of  them  are  agreeable  pastimes. 

Healthy  Americans  for  the  most  part  are  interested  in  sports. 
A  newspaper  must  take  account  of  this  great  portion  of  the  population 
who  demand  sporting  news,  and  whose  demand  is  so  reasonable  and 
innocent  that  every  newspaper  now  prints  this  information  fully  and 
carefully.  Yet  this  is  one  of  the  offences  that  glare  in  the  eyes  of 
the  critics.  Moreover,  every  newspaper  that  has  or  aspires  to  any 
considerable  circulation  must  print  every  day  a  great  multitude  of 
items  of  news  that  for  many  of  its  readers  have  little  or  no  interest 
and  to  some  seem  quite  unworthy  the  space    they   occupy.      The 
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number  of  men  and  women  who  take  no  interest  in  the  proceedings 
of  Congress,  who  don't  care  to  know  what  the  Legislature  maybe  at, 
who  find  the  tariff  an  intolerable  nuisance,  and  the  silver  question  a 
bore,  and  who  can  get  along  comfortably  without  knowing  anything 
about  great  public  affairs,  is  much  larger  than  their  highly -educated 
fellow-mortals  suspect.  Yet  these  persons  are  mostly  of  orderly 
lives,  simple  tastes,  and  innocent  minds.  They  have  their  pursuits 
and  their  pleasures,  and  they  want  to  read  about  their  pursuits  and 
their  pleasures  in  the  newspapers.  They  have  an  appetite,  also,  for 
almost  any  gossip  or  happening  that  is  of  contemporaneous  human 
interest  and  not  beyond  their  range  of  sympathy  and  understanding. 
Is  it  sinful,  is  it  debasing,  is  it  vulgar,  to  print  news  readable  and 
acceptable  to  this  audience,  provided  the  matter  printed  is  not  immoral 
or  improper?  I  do  not  think  so.  This  class  of  persons  constitutes  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  population  of  every  town  or  city.  They 
are  entitled  to  consideration  from  the  newspapers.  They  are  respec- 
table, and  the  news  that  interests  them  is  respectable  news,  though  in 
point  of  hi storicah  importance  it  usually  ranks  some  distance  below 
announcements  of  the  abdication  of  sovereigns  and  the  discovery  of 
new  and  valuable  laws  governing  the  action  of  tides  and  the  behavior 
of  planets.  But  for  printing  such,  news  the  press  is  denounced  for 
giving  up  so  much  space  to  "  trash. " 

Newspaper  men  are  not  wiser  than  other  men  of  similar  training 
and  powers.  But  some  newspaper  men  know  their  own  business  well 
enough  to  know  that  a  newspaper  managed  to  please  the  more  un- 
reasonable members  of  the  priesthood  of  critics  would  be  a  ghastly 
failure.  Fair,  reasonable,  constructive  criticism  is  welcome  and 
useful.  If  a  newspaper  editor  is  sensible,  he  will  weigh  carefully 
suggestions  made  in  a  friendly  and  helpful  spirit.  If  he  is  a  serious 
man  and  conscientious,  he  will  heed  well  all  criticism  that  brings 
more  plainly  into  his  view  the  great  responsibility  that  his  office 
puts  upon  him.  But  he  may  exact  of  his  critics  human  sympathy, 
breadth  of  view,  and  some  little  knowledge  of  the  conditions  under 
which  newspapers  are  made. 

C  K.  Miller. 
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SuEPRiSE  has  been  expressed  by  some  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlan- 
tic, that  one  who  is  so  often  called  an  optimist,  and  who  certainly 
looks  forward  with  enthusiastic  hope  to  a  great  development  of  every 
form  of  human  life,  should  now,  in  three  papers  addressed  to  Ameri- 
can readers,  have  spoken  of  a  certain  decadence  as  visible  to-day  in 
our  poetry,  our  romance,  our  art.  It  is  true,  that  I  have  been  show- 
ing examples  of  a  certain  slackness  in  creative  force,  sundry  morbid 
tendencies,  an  obvious  state  of  chaos,  and  some  false  prophets  in  our 
midst ;  and  those  whose  business  in  the  great  Fair  is  chiefly  to  beat 
gongs  and  to  shout  to  the  crowd,  have  been  calling  out  "  Here  is  a 
wicked  pessimist,  here  is  a  cynic: — hurry  up  you  poets,  novelists, 
and  painters,  and  fall  upon  this  sour  old  fellow,  who  tells  you  that 
you  are  played  out,  and  have  got  to  take  a  back  seat ! "  And  more 
to  the  same  effect  in  the  peculiar  language  of  their  very  popular  art. 

With  all  the  convictions  which  I  hold  forcing  on  me  great  hopes 
in  the  ultimate  future,  any  sense  of  disappointment  I  may  feel  in  the 
present,  is  only  a  passing  mood,  and  relates  to  special  causes  at  work 
for  a  time.  We  live,  it  is  plain,  in  an  age  of  transition ;  we  are  try- 
ing new  lines  of  activity ;  and  are  making  some  crucial  experiments. 
We  are  rapidly  casting  off  traditions  and  beliefs,  and  are  eagerly 
searching  about  for  new  beliefs,  new  canons — which  it  is  but  too 
obvious  that  we  have  not  found,  or  at  least  that  we  cannot  agree  that 
we  have  found.  Many  cry,  Lo  here,  Lo  there!  many  shout.  Eureka; 
but  the  world  smiles  and  shakes  its  head,  and  waits.  I  have  tried 
to  point  out  that  we  must  wait  a  little  longer,  and  that  many  an 
Eureka  is  decidedly  premature.  And  I  will  now  indicate  some  of 
the  adverse  causes  which  retard  us,  and  why  we  have  need  of  caution 
and  patience  in  our  forecast.  With  an  unshaken  confidence  in  the 
resources  of  human  nature,  whatever  I  see  to  dishearten  us  has  refer- 
ence to  none  but  temporary  causes. 

Again,  some  of  those  to  whom  I  fear  I  am  known  but  in  a  very 
distant  and  casual  way,  have  wondered  that  I  should  take  any  in- 
terest in  poetry,  romance,  or  art ;  and  how  one  whose  main  business 
for  twenty  years  past  has  lain  with  the  doctrines  of  Auguste  Comte, 
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should  now  be  presuming  to  talk  about  verses  and  novels  and  paint- 
ing. So  far  as  Comte  is  concerned,  nothing  is  more  striking  than  the 
vast  importance  which  he  assigns  to  imaginative  power,  so  that  in  his 
Library  of  chosen  books  he  gives  one  fifth  to  poetry,  romance,  and  art, 
and  in  his  Calendar  of  chosen  heroes  he  has  given  to  these  nearly  one 
fourth  of  the  whole.  High,  broad,  and  pure  Art,  in  all  its  various 
modes  whether  of  words,  of  form,  or  of  sounds,  is  bound  up  with  the 
nobility  of  human  life.  Decadence  in  art  is  a  sure  sign  of  some 
organic  change  taking  place  in  our  moral  sense.  Healthy  art  is  the 
outward  and  visible  sign  ^of  an  inward  and  spiritual  growth.  And 
men  who  would  smile  to  be  told  that  our  age  is  too  eager  after  wealth, 
too  prone  to  worship  public  success,  and  greedy  after  coarse  forms 
of  luxury,  are  moved  when  they  see  these  moral  disorders  poisoning 
the  very  arts  of  daily  life. 

There  are  very  plain  tendencies  of  a  general  kind  which  are  not 
favorable  to  the  higher  forms  of  imaginative  work.  If  there  is  one 
thing  which  is  more  than  another  peculiar  to  our  own  age,  it  is  that 
it  is  an  age  of  specialism.  In  science,  in  sociology,  as  in  practical 
things,  the  most  curious  subdivision  of  employment  has  become  the 
rule.  Histories  of  a  single  country  over  a  few  years  fill  many  vol- 
umes, and  occupy  exactly  the  same  time  in  composition  as  the  events 
occupied  in  transaction.  A  great  reputation  in  natural  history  is 
achieved  by  a  life-long  study  of  one  species  of  coleoptera.  He  is  a 
very  learned  man  who  knows  even  the  literature  of  a  single  nation 
and  of  any  moderate  number  of  centuries.  A  painter  spends  a  long 
and  laborious  life  in  reproducing  one  class  of  scene  or  subject.  I 
will  not  say  that  specialism  is  otherwise  than  essential,  nor  am  I 
prepared  to  deny  that  it  is  the  strength  of  our  knowledge.  But  it 
is  most  antipathetic  to  Art.  Art  is  eminently  synthetic.  It  com- 
bines, transfigures,  and  crystallizes  everything  it  touches.  Art 
means  unity  of  conception;  and  specialism  means  disparate  and  dis- 
persive observation. 

It  is  in  vain  then  to  look  for  any  very  great  art,  either  in  litera- 
ture or  in  the  special  arts  of  form,  under  the  reign  of  universal  Spe- 
cialism. Music  and  poetry  are  not  so  closely  dependent  on  the  visible 
present.  But  prose  romance,  the  drama,  painting,  sculpture,  archi- 
tecture, even  acting  and  dress,  cannot  free  themselves  from  the  envi- 
ronment of  dry  and  precise  rule,  of  minute  subdivision  of  opinion 
and  knowledge.  Omniscient  criticism,  fastidious  taste,  microscopic 
learning,    surround   them    with   the   cold   curious   stare   of    British 
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dowagers  in  a  drawing-room.  Giotto,  Leonardo,  Michael  Angelo, 
Holbein,  Raffaelle,  were  architects,  sculptors,  or  decorators,  as  well  as 
painters :  Velazquez,  Rubens,  Rembrandt,  were  men  of  splendid  cul- 
ture and  spacious  life,  who  could  clothe  every  aspect  of  the  visible 
world  with  a  deep  glow  of  meaning  and  beauty.  An  "  artist, "  in  the 
cinque-cento^  meant  one  who  saw  human  life  in  a  higher  light  than 
common  men,  and  who  could  teach  men  the  dignity  of  their  own 
existence.  If  Raflfaelle  to-morrow  were  to  paint  a  new  School  of 
Athens  a  hundred  critics  would  tell  him  that  his  archaeology  was  all 
wrong,  and  his  philosophy  hardly  up  to  pass  in  the  "  Little-Go. " 
And  as  to  the  historic  pictures  of  Veronese  and  Rubens,  every  school- 
boy would  be  laughing  at  some  anachronism,  and  would  write  to  the 
Times  to  show  that  the  Romans  knew  nothing  of  cheiton  and  chlamys^ 
nor  did  Greeks  ever  wear  jpaludamentum  and  caligce.  We  know  so 
much  about  the  history  of  architecture  that  we  build  an  Imperial 
Institute  or  a  World's  Fair  with  many  different  "  styles"  pieced  to- 
gether, like  a  patch -work  quilt,  as  if  they  were  geologic  specimens 
in  a  glass  case.  Our  historic  tragedies  are  wonderful  lessons  in  the 
comparative  History  of  Costume;  and  Mr.  Irving,  if  not  always 
audible  as  an  elocutionist,  is  always  faultless  as  an  antiquarian. 
One  cannot  have  everything  at  once.  Vast  and  exact  learning,  criti- 
cal purism,  and  dispersive  studies  are  fatal  to  the  forked  lightning 
flash  of  great  art.  We  have  still  men  nobly  struggling  to  give 
some  unity  to  art — Sir  Frederic  Leighton,  William  Morris,  G.  F. 
Watts,  Whistler,  and  others  who  do  something  more  than  turn 
out  replicas  of  a  bit  of  blue  sea  or  a  favorite  cow.  We  shall  no 
doubt  again  have  an  age  when  Synthesis  will  weigh  more  than 
Analysis,  and  Conception  of  the  Whole  more  than  Observation  of 
the  Parts.  We  shall  have  again  an  age  of  coherent  ideas: — and  when 
we  have  that,  we  shall  have  another  age  of  Great  Art. 

Democracy,  again,  is  a  blessed  word,  the  peculiar  boast  of  our  age 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  as  certain  to  grow  as  anything  else  on 
this  earth.  I  am  assuredly  not  one  who  see  with  alarm  the  ever- 
growing influence  of  the  masses  and  their  increased  share  of  the 
world's  products.  Far  otherwise:  for  to  me  civilization  means  noth- 
ing else  than  the  opening  to  the  whole  mass  of  the  people  the  culture, 
the  power,  the  welfare  which  are  now  not  so  particularly  well  used 
by  the  fortunate  few.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  this  distant 
Utopia  has  not  yet  been  reached,  and  that  the  stage  of  transition  has 
its  own  defects.     It  is  but  too  painfully  obvious  that  the  great  public 
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has  not  yet  acquired  a  mature  and  refined  taste  in  matters  of  grace 
and  beauty,  and  has  but  scant  leisure  to  enjoy  that  ideal  in  the  actual 
which  we  call  Art.  The  old  feudal  organization  of  society  with  a 
wealthy  and  leisured  class  at  the  top,  amidst  all  its  social  and  eco- 
nomic evils,  did  conduce  to  a  certain  standard  of  culture  and  a  prac- 
tical pursuit  after  beautiful  things.  It  was  very  far  from  being  the 
best  or  purest  mode  of  stimulating  the  productions  of  genius.  But 
it  did  much  in  various  ages  of  the  past  to  promote  art ;  and  it  cannot 
be  said  that  Democracy  has  yet  been  able  to  fill  its  part  with  entire 
success. 

Nor  is  it  Democracy  of  the  age  of  Pericles  or  of  the  Italian  Ke- 
publics  in  the  Middle  Ages,  but  a  Democracy  combined  with  an 
ever-grinding  industrialism,  that  wrings  the  last  ounce  from  the 
labor  of  millions,  while  it  suddenly  heaps  up  vast  wealth  in  the 
hands  of  the  ignorant  and  the  mean.  How  can  the  imagination 
flourish  in  such  a  world?  It  is  wonderful  that  poetry  has  done  so 
much : — but  the  poet,  as  I  have  said  throughout,  like  the  musician, 
lives  more  in  a  dream-world  of  his  own,  which  is  impossible  in  the 
arts  of  form.  The  architect,  the  painter,  the  sculptor,  the  designer, 
the  decorator  in  every  kind,  has  to  work  in  a  grim  world,  where  the 
journeyman  has  small  interest  or  enjoyment,  except  in  earning  his 
day's  wage,  where  beauty  and  grace  are  treated  as  cruel  hindrances 
to  the  rapid  accumulation  of  fortune ;  and  where  boundless  wealth  is 
often  placed  in  the  absolute  control  of  men  who  find  little  delight  in  it 
except  as  it  ministers  to  caprice  and  ostentation.  Pharaoh  tells  the 
children  of  Israel  that  they  are  idle,  and  shall  have  no  straw,  and  yet 
shall  deliver  their  tale  of  bricks.  Genius  must  be  free :  Art  must 
have  a  light  heart.  To  deliver  a  tale  of  bricks  to  taskmasters,  revolts 
its  inmost  soul,  and  is  ever  beyond  its  force. 

This  indeed  is  the  real  root  of  the  mischief — that  Art  in  all  its 
forms  is  become  a  mere  article  of  commerce.  We  buy  works  of 
imagination,  like  plate  or  jewelry,  at  so  much  the  ounce  or  the 
carat ;  and  we  expect  the  creator  of  such  works  to  make  his  fortune 
like  the  "  creator"  of  ball  costumes,  or  of  a  dinner  service.  We  have 
got  rather  into  what  logicians  call  "  a  vicious  circle" — the  buyers 
crying  out,  "  Give  us  a  really  great  work  of  art,  and  we  will  pay 
whatever  you  ask ! " — the  artist  replying,  "  Guarantee  us  a  handsome 
income  for  life,  and  in  good  time  we  will  give  you  an  immortal 
work!"  Neither  of  these  proposals  is  accepted,  nor  can  they  be 
accepted.     The  artist  has  to  boil  his  pot,  and  nowadays  he  likes  his 
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potage  to  be  as  savory  and  costly  as  that  of  his  neighbors,  and  he 
has  not  the  leisure  or  the  wealth  to  meditate  for  years  on  a  truly 
immortal  work.  On  the  other  hand,  the  buyer,  who  is  usually  a 
keen  business  man,  not  unnaturally  says,  "  I  must  have  value  for  my 
money,  and  to  keep  an  artist  in  luxury,  whilst  he  is  meditating  a  big 
thing,  is  not  my  idea  of  business!" 

All  buying  and  selling  involves  in  some  form  or  other  a  market. 
And  hence  the  curious  institution  of  periodical  Art  Exhibitions.  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  put  down  very  much  in  our  deficiency  in  art-sense 
to  this  demoralizing  habit.  When  the  practice  began,  and  it  did  not 
begin  until  all  the  great  traditions  in  art  were  exhausted  and  all  the 
great  artists  had  become  Old  Masters,  when  the  practice  was  fresh, 
and  its  uses  seemed  obvious,  there  was  a  priori  much  to  be  hoped 
from  it.  Aspiring  genius  was  tq  place  its  productions  side  by  side 
for  comparison;  men  of  taste  and  wide  experience  were  to  be  the 
judges;  the  great  public  was  to  be  educated ;  and  buyers  and  sellers 
were  to  meet  in  open  mart.  How  different  the  actual  result !  It  was 
not  genius,  so  much  as  industry,  knack,  and  smartness,  that  covered 
the  Exhibition  walls.  The  "  works  of  art"  were  crammed  together 
like  herrings  in  a  barrel,  and  their  diversity  of  tone  and  subject  pro- 
duced the  same  impression  of  discord  on  the  eye,  as  the  ear  would 
feel  if  a  thousand  instruments  in  one  big  orchestra  were  all  set  to 
perform  a  different  tune.  The  violin  trilled  out  a  sonata,  the  flute 
played  a  jig,  the  cornet  rang  out  Yankee  Doodle,  and  the  drum 
boomed  forth  the  "  Dead  March"  in  Saul.  The  judges  too  began  to 
wrangle ;  they  called  each  other  bad  names,  and  devoted  the  works 
of  art  they  disliked  to  the  hangman,  or  declared  that  their  own 
friends  were  far  greater  than  Eaffaelle  and  Michael  Angelo.  There 
were  cliques,  sets,  favoritism,  murmurs  of  jobbery,  and  violent 
recrimination.  The  great  public,  puzzled  by  the  diversities  of  the 
critics,  unfortunately  took  to  develop  its  own  taste  unaided ;  and  it 
consolidated  its  opinion  into  a  love  for  commonplace,  for  the  vulgar, 
the  silly,  the  conventional.  The  middleman,  alas!  soon  stepped  in, 
as  he  always  does,  when  money  is  to  be  made,  and  he  soon  became 
the  absolute  "  boss"  of  the  whole  show.  Artists  did  not  sell  their 
works  to  amateurs  and  collectors — but  to  the  enterprising  middleman, 
to  whom  they  were  years  in  debt.  Collectors  did  not  buy  works 
from  the  artist — but  from  the  middleman,  who  had  bought  up  in  the 
studio  half-finished  pieces  at  half  rates;  who  practically  dictated  to 
the  artist  what  he  should  paint,  and  how ;  who  dictated  to  the  col- 
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lector  what  lie  ought  to  buy  and  for  how  much ;  and  who  practically 
educated  the  public  as  to  what  it  liked  or  disliked.  And  Art  became 
as  much  a  matter  of  professional  dealing  as  a  corner  in  pork,  or  a  Bear 
operation  in  Erie  bonds. 

The  unlucky  expedient  of  competitive  Exhibitions  has  had  many 
indirect  ways  of  pulling  down  both  artist  and  public.  In  a  crowd 
of  indiscriminate  works  it  was  essential  to  secure  attention  from  the 
jaded  visitor  who  had  in  his  weary  head  a  catalogue  of  some  four 
thousand  works.  To  secure  attention  the  obvious  course  had  been 
shown  with  marked  success  by  the  vendors  of  rival  soaps  and  pills. 
Flesh  and  blood,  a  starving  family,  and  the  laudable  desire  to  have 
the  outward  marks  of  successful  industry,  did  the  rest.  The  dealer 
fixed  the  ruling  fashion  and  an  elaborate  schedule  of  prices,  much  as 
he  does  in  brocades  and  carpets.  The  great  bulk  of  artists,  painters, 
sculptors,  architects,  designers, — yes!  let  us  add  poets,  dramatists, 
novelists,  essayists,  and  journalists — submitted  to  the  inevitable;  and 
Genius,  which  in  the  heyday  of  generous  youth  had  dreamed  that  it 
would  live  only  to  paint,  to  carve,  to  write,  fell  back  into  the  ignoble 
crowd  which  paints,  carves,  and  writes  only  to  live. 

The  camel  of  Holy  Writ  will  have  passed  through  the  eye  of  the 
needle  long  before  Supply  and  Demand  will  ever  have  succeeded  in 
creating  a  great  art.  And  men  will  be  gathering  grapes  of  thorns 
and  figs  of  thistles  the  day  that  Art  Exhibitions  promote  immortal 
works.  For  consider  how  completely  every  noble  work  that  we 
know  has  its  own  peculiar  setting  of  place,  time,  person,  and  inspira- 
tion. Take  that  type  of  great  art,  the  Parthenon  at  Athens.  Every 
statue,  metope,  and  bit  of  frieze  had  its  place  in  the  glorious 
whole,  and  would  be  vapid  or  unintelligible  out  of  it.  The 
State  chose,  employed,  and  paid  the  artist,  and  the  chief  of  the  State 
hung  over  his  work  with  love  and  pride,  as  if  the  artist  were  the  best 
of  his  own  colleagues.  The  whole  was  to  the  honor  of  the  great 
Patron  Deity  of  the  State,  and  the  completion  of  it  was  a  sort  of 
National  Sacrament  and  Thanksgiving  Day.  That  was  the  most  per- 
fect and  typical  work  of  art  that  this  earth  ever  saw.  What  would 
it  have  been  if  Theseus^  and  IlissuSj  Centaui^s  and  Lapiilioe^  had  been 
stuck  in  galleries  in  the  midst  of  Busts  of  a  prominent  citizen,  danc- 
ing girls,  children  at  play,  and  the  like,  numbered  4576  in  the 
Official  Catalogue,  "  the  work  of  Pheidias,  the  studios.  Acropolis, 
price  to  be  had  of  the  secretary;  if  in  Parian  marble  25  per  cent 
extra"?     The  Theseus  smd  Ilissus  look  forlorn  enough,   as  it  is,  in 
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their  stately  exile  in  our  Elgin  gallery  in  London.  How  would  they 
look  in  the  Paris  Salon,  when  poor  Pheidias  came  day  by  day  to  the 
office  to  ask  if  some  rich  soap-boiler  or  pork-dealer  had  given  him  his 
price  ? 

This,  it  is  true,  was  the  highest  moment  of  human  art,  when 
everything  combined  in  its  favor.  But  much  the  same  may  be  said 
of  all  that  the  world  has  agreed  to  honor.  Think  of  that  procession 
of  Cimabue's  Madonna  at  Florence,  the  scene  which  Sir  Frederick 
Leighton  has  so  well  painted, — I  often  think  it  the  happiest  subject  in 
modern  art,  the  young  Giotto  beside  his  master  and  the  youthful 
Dante  looking  on  with  delight, — would  it  be  the  same  to  us  if  the 
Madonna  had  been  ordered  by  a  dealer  and  hung  in  the  Exhibition 
with  bits  of  genre  and  studies  from  the  nude?  It  hangs  now  in  Santa 
Maria  Novella,  as  it  has  hung  for  some  six  hundred  years,  and  seems 
to  sanctify  the  Church,  as  it  gave  a  new  name  to  the  Borgo  Allegro. 
Would  it  be  all  the  same,  if  it  had  been  "  the  picture  of  the  year, " 
and  bought  to  adorn  a  contractor's  mansion?  Imagine  Giotto  at 
work  in  the  Arena  Chapel  at  Padua  on  his  great  Bible  history,  with 
Dante  watching  his  work,  suggesting  subjects,  and  inspiring  him  with 
grand  "  motives. "  Or  imagine  Michael  Angelo,  shutting  himself  up 
in  the  Medici  Chapel  or  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  and  communing  with 
the  mighty  spirits  of  old  alone.  Or  again,  take  Raffaelle  in  the 
Vatican,  or  Tintoretto  in  San  Rocco.  What  would  these  works  be 
in  the  screaming  dissonance  of  a  modern  gallery,  exposed  to  the 
higgling  of  the  market,  and  designed  to  catch  the  accidental  whim  of 
some  lucky  investor?  Everything  that  we  love  in  art  had  its  own 
time,  place,  occasion,  inspiration.  Titian,  Velazquez,  Rubens,  and 
Vandyke,  painted  noble  gentlemen  and  ladies  in  the  costumes  in 
which  they  lived,  to  hang  in  their  own 'halls,  amidst  artistic  sur- 
roundings of  absolute  harmony.  Your  R.  A.  to-day  paints  a  bill- 
discounter  in  a  red  hunting  suit  and  breeches  and  a  fur  top  coat;  he 
charges  him  a  thousand  guineas;  and  the  bill-discounter  is  very 
proud.  Raffaelle  and  Bartolommeo  painted  Saints  and  Madonnas  to 
place  over  altars ;  Veronese  painted  sumptuous  groups  for  Venetian 
palaces ;  Rembrandt  painted  the  men  and  the  scenes  amongst  which 
his  life  was  passed,  exactly  as  he  saw  them,  and  for  those  who  loved 
them.  We  have  to  rack  our  brains  for  novel  subjects,  and  first  and 
foremost,  we  have  to  satisfy  the  dealer. 

I  know  they  say,  "  Why  talk  about  Raffaelle  and  Titian,  who  are 
of  course  beyond  all  comparison :  there  are  very  good  painters  now, 
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even  if  they  do  not  belong  to  the  grand  school. "  And  so,  they  say 
in  literature,  "  Do  not  compare  us  with  Milton  and  Shelley,  Fielding 
and  Scott:  we  have  our  own  qualities,  and  ought  not  to  be  judged 
by  classical  standards. "  But  this  is  the  easy  road  towards  decline — to 
lower  the  standard  of  excellence.  The  one  thing  essential  is — to 
keep  a  high  ideal  of  perfection  steadily  before  us.  Our  achievement 
may  fall  short  of  our  aim :  but  if  our  standard  is  true  and  lofty,  we 
may  end  by  reaching  it.  Counsel  and  criticism  can  do  little  enough, 
and,  perhaps,  least  of  all  to  help  art.  But  this  they  can  do.  They 
can  remind  both  public  and  worker  of  the  higher  levels  to  which  art 
may  rise  and  has  risen.  They  can  warn  us  never  to  rest  satisfied 
with  any  lower  level.  Perfection  and  the  highest  must  be  always 
before  our  eyes.  And  those  who,  in  the  enjoyment  of  some  pleasant 
fashion  of  the  time,  or  in  genuine  admiration  for  some  popular  book, 
work  of  art,  or  style  that  exactly  hits  the  mood  of  the  hour,  or  the 
mood  of  a  set — need  to  be  reminded  how  far  short  of  the  best  it  is. 

The  mere  thought  of  an  ideal  perfection  is  enough  to  convince  us 
how  impossible  is  any  high  type  of  art  under  a  system  of  trade  and 
money-making.  The  pecuniary  standard,  which  more  or  less  affects 
every  form,  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  activity,  seems  to  have  a 
peculiarly  deadening  influence  upon  the  visual  arts.  It  is  due,  no 
doubt,  to  their  direct  and  vivid  effect  on  the  personal  senses,  and  to 
the  close  connection  they  must  always  have  with  the  external  adorn- 
ment of  life.  The  arts  are  necessarily  a  part  of  luxury,  public  or 
private.  And,  now  that  private  luxury  has  almost  completely  super- 
seded public  magnificence,  the  result  on  art  is  disastrous.  Art 
flourished  in  the  days  when  as  the  Eoman  poet  says, 

Privatus  illis  census  erat  brevis — 
Commune  magnum — 

Such  was  Athens  in  the  age  of  Pheidias,  Florence  in  the  age  of 
Lorenzo,  and  Venice,  when  her  Doge's  Palace  was  built  and  adorned. 
But,  in  an  age  when  fortunes  are  made,  either  by  pleasing  vast  num- 
bers of  persons,  and  those  for  the  most  part  half -taught  and  rude  of 
habit,  or  else  by  pleasing  those  who  have  amassed  fortunes  and  noth- 
ing else — the  pursuit  of  fortune  is  the  ruin  of  art. 

I  may  be  asked,  what  practical  measures  I  would  advocate  to 
remedy  this  state  of  things,  a  state  of  things  which  seems  but  another 
illustration  of  the  old  saying — that  "  the  love  of  money  is  the  root  of 
all  evil."     There  is  no  practical  remedy:  and  my  object  in  what  T 
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have  said  about  poetry,  literature,  and  art,  is  simply  to  insist  that 
there  is  no  practical  remedy — or  none  of  the  immediate  and  direct 
kind.  The  only  true  remedy  is  that  contained  in  the  Apostle's 
words  to  Timothy : — "  They  that  will  be  rich  fall  into  temptation  and 
a  snare,  and  into  many  foolish  and  hurtful  lusts,  which  drown  men 
in  destruction  and  perdition. "  And  it  is  as  true  for  the  artist  or  the 
poet  to-day  as  it  is  for  the  divine  and  the  disciple,  as  it  was  true  for 
the  Apostle's  own  son  in  the  faith,  whom  he  had  left  in  Ephesus: — 
"But  thou,  flee  these  things;  and  follow  after  righteousness,  godli- 
ness, faith,  love,  patience,  meekness."  Men  hear  these  words  in 
church  on  a  Sunday,  and  for  the  next  six  days  in  the  week  they  go 
to  'change  and  to  their  office,  and  contend  for  the  turn  of  the  market 
like  hungry  tigers  at  the  hour  of  meal.  "  They  that  will  be  rich  fall 
into  temptation  and  a  snare,  and  into  many  foolish  and  hurtful  lusts. " 
And  no  snare  is  so  cunning  as  that  spread  for  those  that  will  be  rich 
in  fame  and  money  by  their  skill  in  art. 

I  took  up  my  pen  in  these  papers  in  order  to  show  that  this 
matter  of  aimlessness  in  art  is  at  bottom  a  moral  question — as  all 
important  matters  must  be — nay,  is  in  truth  a  religious  question,  far 
more  than  one  of  technique  or  stjle  or  school.  It  may  not  be  religious 
in  the  sense  of  the  ordinary  pulpit :  and  so  much  the  worse  for  the 
ordinary  pulpit.  The  pulpits  in  vogue  utter  little  enough  to  instruct 
the  artist  how  he  may  use  his  talent  in  a  worthy  way,  and  the 
preacher  would  be  scandalized  if  he  were  asked  to  touch  such  mun- 
dane themes.  But  all  the  same,  it  is  the  business  of  religion  and  of 
social  ethics  to  teach  the  noble  use  of  imaginative  gifts,  and  how  a 
pure  and  lofty  art  may  minister  to  the  beauty  of  a  noble  life.  If  the 
churches  do  not  know  what  this  means,  I  am  sorry  for  them.  This 
is  not  the  place,  nor  have  I  space  left  here,  to  explain  all  I  mean,  when 
I  say  that  art  is  a  mode  of  religion,  and  can  flourish  only  under  the 
inspiration  of  living  and  practical  religion.  In  the  mean  time,  I 
would  say  but  one  word  to  the  ingenuous  youth  who  aspires  to  be 
an  artist  that  he  should  shudder  to  become  a  tradesman^  that  he  take 
up  his  high  calling  with  "  love,  patience,  meekness" — that  he  hold 
fast  by  all  that  is  pure,  all  that  is  beautiful,  all  that  is  broadly 
human. 

Frp:deric  Harrison. 


MUNICIPAL   SANITATION   IN   WASHINGTON   AND 

BALTIMORE. 

In  an  introductory  article  upon  the  sanitary  condition  and  organi- 
zation of  American  cities,  published  in  The  Forum  for  May,  it  was 
stated  that  the  subject  would  be  continued  in  special  studies  of  a  few 
of  our  large  cities,  so  far  as  data  were  available  for  the  purpose.  In 
this  paper  it  is  proposed  to  give  some  account  of  Washington  and 
Baltimore  from  this  point  of  view. 

These  cities  have  been  made  the  subject  of  a  special  report  to  the 
Superintendent  of  the  United  States  Census,  by  whose  permission 
certain  data  contained  therein  are  used  in  this  comparison,  and  they 
present  certain  resemblances  and  certain  differences,  which  make  the 
results  of  the  examination  particularly  interesting  from  a  sanitary 
point  of  view.  Both  cities  have  a  comparatively  large  proportion  of 
colored  population,  considerable  differences  in  altitude  in  different 
localities,  an  abundant  and  good  general  water-supply,  and  active 
Health  Departments.  The  climatic  conditions  are  nearly  the  same 
f5r  each,  but  Washington  is  a  sewered  city  and  Baltimore  is  not. 

On  June  1,  1890,  Washington  (including  Georgetown)  had  a 
population  of  202,978,  occupying  34,54:3  dwellings,  on  6,550  acres 
of  ground,  of  which  3,348  acres  were  actual  building-area.  There 
were,  therefore,  10.32  dwellings,  each  containing  an  average  of  5.88 
persons,  to  each  acre  of  building-area,  or  60.63  persons  an  acre  of 
such  area.  At  the  same  time  Baltimore  had  a  population  of  434,- 
439,  living  in  72,112  dwellings  in  18,867  acres,  of  which  11,349 
acres  were  actual  building-area.  There  were,  therefore,  to  each  acre 
of  building  area,  6.35  dwellings,  each  containing  an  average  of  6.02 
persons,  or  38.28  persons  an  acre  of  building-area.  Between  1888 
and  1890  the  number  of  dwellings  increased  about  sixty-one  per  cent 
in  Washington  and  forty-two  per  cent  in  Baltimore  (to  which  last  a 
considerable  addition  of  territory  was  made  in  the  interval) ;  the 
average  number  of  persons  to  a  dwelling  diminished  in  Washington 
from  6.11  to  5.94,  and  in  Baltimore  from  6.54  to  6.02;  while  the 
average  number  of  persons  to  a  family  increased  from  4.98  to  5.24 
in  Washington,  and  fell  from  5.08  to  5.01  in  Baltimore. 
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Washington  is  tlie  more  densely  populated  of  the  two,  if  only 
actual  building-area  is  considered,  but  it  has  fewer  tenement-houses, 
a  less  average  number  of  persons  to  the  dwelling  and  a  relatively 
greater  amount  of  open  area  in  the  form  of  streets  and  parks ;  having 
two  hundred  and  thirty  miles  of  streets,  averaging  one  hundred  feet  in 
width,  and  five  hundred  and  thirty-eight  acres  of  parks;  while  Balti- 
more has  seven  hundred  and  eighty  miles  of  streets,  averaging  sixty - 
six  feet  in  width,  and  eight  hundred  and  sixty-six  acres  of  parks. 
In  Washington  the  average  daily  supply  of  water  to  each  person  is 
ITT  gallons;  in  Baltimore  it  is  ninety-two  gallons;  while  for  each 
thousand  persons  there  are  in  Baltimore  4.3T  drinking  saloons, 
and  in  Washington,  3.01.  A  greater  proportion  of  the  persons 
doing  business  in  Baltimore  live  outside  the  city  limits  than  is  the 
case  in  Washington,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  during  the  ten  years, 
1880-90,  the  average  number  of  commuters  in  suburban  travel  on 
railroads  was  annually  for  Baltimore,  T19,082,  and  for  Washington, 
290,830.  Washington  had  two  hundred  and  fifty-five  miles  of 
sewers,  but  a  considerable  number  of  dwellings  was  not  connected 
with  them.  Baltimore  had  theoretically  no  sewers,  and  the  greater 
part  of  its  sewage  is  disposed  of  in  cesspools,  vaults  and  boxes. 

During  the  period  of  six  years  ending  June  1,  1890,  the  average 
annual  death-rate  in  the  District  of  Columbia  was  23.41  a  thousand 
of  mean  population,  or  a  little  over  one  a  thousand  greater  than  that 
of  Baltimore,  which  was  22.39  for  the  same  period;  but  this  excess 
of  mortality  was  entirely  due  to  the  higher  death-rates  of  the  colored 
population,  which  were  33.25  for  the  District  and  32.60  for  Balti- 
more, while  those  for  the  white  were  18.55  for  the  District,  and 
20.41  for  Baltimore,  still-births  being  excluded  in  each  case. 

The  best  means  of  comparing  the  healthfulness  of  two  different 
localities,  so  far  as  this  is  indicated  by  the  tendency  to  death  in  the 
population  of  these  localities,  is  by  means  of  a  life-table,  and  the  ex- 
pectation of  life  deduced  therefrom ; — because  such  a  table  eliminates, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  differences  in  mortality  due  to  different  distri- 
bution of  sex  and  age  in  the  two  populations  which  are  to  be  com- 
pared. From  approximate  life -tables  calculated  for  the  two  localities 
under  consideration,  we  find  that  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  if 
a  million  white  children  had  been  born  on  June  1,  1889,  there 
would  have  been  506,626  males  and  493, 3T4  females.  If  now  these 
infants  were  subjected  to  the  same  influences  tending  to  produce 
death  for  a  series  of  years  as  were  acting  on  the  general  population 
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during  the  census  year,  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  there  would  have 
survived  of  the  white  male  infants,  400,512 ;  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
year,  361,351;  at  the  end  of  the  twenty -fourth  year,  320,502;  and 
at  the  end  of  the  forty-fourth  year,  247,323;  while  out  of  a  million 
colored  infants  under  the  same  conditions,  500,725  would  have  been 
males,  of  whom  293,318  would  be  surviving  at  the  end  of  the  first 
year;  219,565  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year;  168,448  at  the  end  of 
the  twenty-fourth  year;  and  109,724  at  the  end  of  the  forty-fourth. 

Making  similar  computations  for  the  females  and  also  for  Balti- 
more, we  find  that  in  the  District  of  Columbia  the  expectation  of 
life,  or  mean  after-life  time  of  a  white  male  infant  at  birth,  is  39.20; 
for  a  white  female,  44.47  years;  for  a  colored  male  infant,  20.16, 
and  for  a  colored  female  infant,  23.91;  while  in  Baltimore,  the  ex- 
pectation of  life  of  a  male  white  infant  at  birth  is  37.01 ;  of  a  female 
infant,  40.33;  of  the  colored  male  infant,  19.26  and  of  the  female, 
24.40  years.  The  expectation  of  life  of  a  white  male  infant,  there- 
fore, in  the  District  of  Columbia  is  two  years  greater  than  it  is  in 
Baltimore ;  of  a  white  female  infant,  a  little  over  four  years  greater 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  than  it  is  in  Baltimore ;  of  a  colored  male 
infant  at  birth  not  quite  a  year  greater  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
than  in  Baltimore ;  and  of  a  colored  female  infant,  slightly  less  in 
the  District  than  in  Baltimore. 

These  great  differences  between  the  expectation  of  life  of  the 
white  and  colored  infants  become  rapidly  less  with  advancing  years. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  year  of  life,  the  expectation  of  life  of  a 
white  male  child  in  the  District  of  Columbia  is  49.56;  in  Baltimore 
it  is  51.03.  Of  the  colored  male  at  the  same  age,  it  is  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  39.80  and  in  Baltimore,  43.24.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  twenty -fifth  year  of  life,  the  expectation  of  life  of  the  white  male 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  is  34.50  years;  in  Baltimore  35.82;  and 
of  the  colored  male  in  the  District,  28.64;  in  Baltimore,  30.53.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  fifty -fifth  year  of  age,  the  expectation  of 
life  of  the  white  male  in  the  District  is  16.23;  of  the  colored  male, 
13.67;  in  Baltimore,  of  the  white  male,  16.81 ;  of  the  colored  male, 
13.88.  From  these  figures  it  would  seem  that  Baltimore  is  more 
unhealthy  than  Washington  for  infants,  but  that  for  persons  five 
years  old  and  upwards  the  expectation  of  life  is  greater  in  Baltimore 
than  in  Washington. 

The  aggregate  death-rates  have  upon  the  whole  been  diminished 
both  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  in  Baltimore  during  recent 
46 
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years.  In  1875  the  death-rate  of  the  District  of  Columbia  was  26.90, 
from  which  it  diminished  steadily  until  1881,  when  it  was  22.69, 
since  which  time  it  has  varied  slightly,  sinking  to  21.89  in  1887,  after 
which  it  has  again  increased.  In  Baltimore  the  death-rate  in  1875 
was  24.55.  It  sank  to  21.16  in  1878,  rose  to  26.05  in  1883,  owing 
to  the  small-pox  epidemic,  and  reached  its  lowest  point  (20.58)  in 
1889,  rising  to  23.47  in  1890. 

In  studying  death-rates  as  indications  of  the  healthf ulness  of  a  city, 
it  is  very  desirable  to  know,  not  merely  the  gross  death-rates,  but 
those  of  different  parts  of  the  city.  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
these  rates  vary  for  the  whites  from  39.30  in  one  locality  and  32.00 
in  another  to  15.71  and  14.94  in  other  parts  of  the  city,  not  taking 
into  account  the  suburban  districts,  in  one  of  which  the  rate  was  as 
low  as  10.01;  while  the  colored  death-rates  vary  from  66.00  and 
55.56  to  26.32  and  32.47,  falling  as  low  as  25.52  in  one  of  the 
rural  districts.  In  Baltimore  the  range  of  variation  is  still  greater, 
being  for  the  whites  from  96.37  and  50.94  to  12.26  and  9.85,  and 
for  the  colored  from  400.00  and  333.33  to  12.26  and  14.34. 

It  is  evidently  a  matter  of  great  interest  to  determine  as  far  as 
possible  the  conditions  which  give  rise  to  these  great  differences  of 
death-rates  in  different  parts  of  a  city,  but  it  is  a  difficult  matter ; 
because  these  causative  conditions  are  many  and  various,  and  it  can- 
not be  effected  by  the  purely  statistical  method  of  research,  because 
the  obtainable  data  are  imperfect,  and  more  or  less  inaccurate,  and  be- 
cause temporary  and  local  conditions  cannot  be  sufficiently  taken  into 
account  by  it.  The  value  of  such  statistics  by  districts  in  a  city  is 
mainly  to  indicate  the  localities  where  it  is  most  probable  that  special 
causes  of  sickness  and  death  exist,  and  where  a  special  investigation 
of  the  locality  by  some  one  familiar  with  its  topography  and  pecu- 
liarities, is  most  likely  to  lead  to  good  results. 

The  variations  in  death-rates  which  depend  upon  differences  in 
the  race,  age,  sex  and  occupation  distribution  of  the  population  in 
different  localities,  may  be  to  a  considerable  extent  ascertained  by 
statistics,  but  these  will  serve  only  as  a  basis  for  special  inquiries 
into  the  more  immediate  causes,  such  as  the  poverty  and  ignorance 
of  the  people,  dampness  or  pollution  of  the  soil,  the  nature  of  the 
vvater- supply,  house-drainage  and  sewage -disposal,  the  presence  of 
dangerous  collections  of  filth,  and  the  action  of  epidemic  forms  of  dis- 
ease. The  marked  differences  between  the  mortality  of  the  white  and 
of  the  colored  race  which  appear  both  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
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in  Baltimore,  are  also  found  in  almost  all  Southern  cities ;  and  it  is  an 
interesting  question  as  to  how  far  they  are  due  to  differences  in  the 
physical  structure  of  the  two  races,  and  how  far  to  differences  in 
the  character  and  place  of  residence,  the  food,  the  occupations,  or  the 
habits  and  modes  of  life  of  these  two  races.  It  is  evident  that  the 
higher  mortality  of  the  colored  race  is  mainly,  though  not  entirely, 
due  to  the  excessively  high  death-rate  among  the  young  children. 
For  example,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  average  annual  death- 
rate  for  six  years  among  the  colored  children  under  five  years  of  age 
was  187.20;  while  among  the  whites  it  was  74.92.  In  Baltimore 
City  the  corresponding  figures  for  the  colored  were  197.62,  and  for 
the  whites,  88.22 ;  that  is,  in  both  cities,  the  death-rate  of  the  colored 
children  under  five  was  more  than  twice  that  of  the  white. 

Even  among  the  whites,  there  is  a  perceptible  relation  between 
the  mortality  and  race -differences,  although  it  is  not  nearly  so  marked. 
For  example,  among  the  white  married  males  between  fifteen  and  forty- 
five  years  of  age  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  death-rate  of  those 
born  of  American  mothers  was  6.75 ;  of  those  born  of  Irish  mothers, 
13.61;  and  of  those  born  of  German  mothers,  12.63.  The  corre- 
sponding rate  in  Prussia  for  1885  was  10.13.  For  white  married 
males  forty-five  years  and  upwards,  the  death-rate  for  those  born  of 
American  mothers  was  22.06;  for  those  born  of  Irish  mothers, 
42.06;  for  those  born  of  German  mothers,  33.48 — the  correspond- 
ing figures  for  Prussia  for  1885  being  32.83.  And  in  general  the 
death-rates  of  white  persons  whose  mothers  are  of  American  birth 
appear  to  be  less  than  those  of  persons  of  Irish  or  German  descent ; 
but  here  also  it  is  doubtful  as  to  whether  this  is  due  to  physical 
differences  between  the  different  races,  or  to  dift'erent  places  and 
modes  of  life  depending  upon  poverty,  etc. 

Some  interesting  relations  between  the  average  altitude  of  the 
different  sub-districts  in  Washington  and  Baltimore  and  their  average 
annual  death-rates  are  brought  out  by  the  statistics  for  the  six  years 
ending  June  1,  1890.  Thus  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  death- 
rates  diminished  with  considerable  regularity  with  the  increasing- 
average  altitude  of  the  locality,  ranging  from  34.99  and  30.21  in  the 
districts  having  an  average  altitude  of  only  ten  or  twelve  feet  above 
high-water  mark  to  between  19  and  20  a  thousand  in  the  districts 
having  an  average  surface  level  of  over  one  hundred  feet  above 
high-water  mark — the  diminution  being  chiefly  marked  in  the  number 
of  deaths  from  malarial  fever,  consumption  and  diarrhoeal  disease. 
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Similar  differences  are  found  also  in  Baltimore.  Thus  for  the 
districts  whose  surface  is  under  twenty -five  feet  average  altitude 
above  high-water  mark,  the  aggregate  death-rate  is  26.13;  for  those 
upon  an  altitude  of  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  feet,  it  is  23.69;  for 
those  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  feet,  23.48;  for  those  from  seventy- 
five  to  one  hundred  feet,  19.70,  and  for  those  having  an  altitude  of 
one  hundred  feet  and  upwards,  it  is  19.35.  For  the  same  groups  of 
districts,  the  death-rates  from  malarial  fever  a  thousand  of  mean 
population  are,  under  twenty-five  feet,  70.59;  from  twenty-five  to 
fifty  feet,  46.59 ;  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  feet,  31.41 ;  from  seventy- 
five  to  one  hundred  feet,  26.45;  and  one  hundred  feet  and  upwards, 
24.80. 

But  it  is  in  the  low-lying,  water-side  districts  that  are  found  some 
of  the  poorest  class  of  people.  Thus  in  the  district  in  "Washington 
having  the  highest  death-rate  among  the  whites  (37.63)  and  a  very 
high  death-rate  among  the  colored  (44.87),  the  average  altitude  was 
only  twenty -six  feet,  the  houses  were  mostly  small  frames,  there  was 
much  vacant  ground,  much  of  which  had  been  used  as  a  dumping - 
place  for  rubbish.  In  this  district,  malarial  fevers  caused  more 
than  five  times  the  average  proportion  of  deaths,  and  the  mortality 
from  typhoid  fever,  diarrhoeal  diseases  and  consumption  was  also 
excessive,  while  that  from  diphtheria  was  unusually  low.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  district  having  the  lowest  death-rate  among  the 
whites  (12.43)  had  an  average  altitude  of  eighty-nine  feet,  the  houses 
were  of  the  better  class,  and  no  special  nuisances  were  present. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  discuss  here  the  details  as  to  death-rates, 
character  of  dwellings  and  of  population,  etc. ,  in  the  several  districts ; 
those  who  are  interested  in  such  details  will  find  them  in  the  special 
Census  report  referred  to  in  the  beginning  of  this  paper.  It  is  not 
possible  to  determine  precisely  the  effects  which  faulty  nutrition  and 
insufficient  shelter  and  clothing  have  upon  the  excessive  death-rate 
of  the  poor  as  compared  on  the  one  hand  with  the  effects  of  unclean 
habits,  excessive  use  of  liquor  and  other  modes  of  living  which  are 
under  their  own  immediate  control  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  on 
the  other  hand  with  the  effects  of  want  of  drainage,  of  the  presence 
of  dumping-grounds,  and  other  unsanitary  conditions  in  the  localities 
which  their  poverty  compels  them  to  occupy ;  but  all  these  things 
are  factors  in  the  result,  and  each  class  of  these  morbific  influences 
requires  different  methods  to  secure  relief  or  mitigation. 

From  this  point  of  view,  the  infantile  death-rates  demand  con- 
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sideration;  but  first  a  word  may  be  said  with  regard  to  the  still- 
births, which  are  reported  in  an  excessive  proportion  in  both  cities, 
especially  among  the  colored  population;  being  in  Baltimore  1.57 
a  thousand  of  population  for  the  whites,  and  3.46  for  the  colored; 
and  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  1.22  for  the  whites,  and  4.19  for 
the  colored,  annually.  Out  of  2,106  births  reported  among  the 
colored  population  in  Baltimore  during  the  census  year,  two  hundred 
and  thirty-three,  or  eleven  per  cent,  were  still-births ;  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  during  the  same  year,  2,386  births  were  reported  among 
the  colored  population,  of  which  three  hundred  and  seventeen,  or 
thirteen  per  cent,  were  still -births. 

Among  the  whites,  the  percentage  of  still -births  to  total  births 
for  the  census  year  was  in  Baltimore  5.7  and  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  5.5;'  in  New  York  City  it  was  7.1.  As  the  average  pro- 
portion of  still -births  should  not  exceed  four  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  births — and  even  for  illegitimate  births  should  not  be 
more  than  eight  per  cent — it  must  be  considered  probable  that  the 
enormous  percentage  of  still-births  reported  among  the  colored  popu- 
lation in  Baltimore  and  Washington  really  indicates  a  considerable 
number  of  deaths  of  infants  occurring  within  a  few  hours  after  birth 
and  due  to  gross  carelessness,  and  in  some  cases,  it  must  be  feared,  to 
deliberate  neglect  or  crime,  and  this  would  seem  to  be  especially  the 
case  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  death-rates  of  children  under  one  year  of  age  to  each  one 
thousand  children  of  that  age  were  in  1890,  in  Baltimore,  for  whites 
258.6,  for  colored  542.6;  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  whites, 
207.8,  for  colored,  491.8.  According  to  the  English  Life  Table 
No.  3,  the  average  infantile  death-rate  is  165.6.  The  proper  mode 
of  computing  infantile  death-rates  is  by  comparing  the  number  of 
deaths  with  the  number  of  births  for  a  year,  excluding  still-births. 
Using  the  census  figures  for  1890  for  this  purpose,  the  rates  are  in 
Baltimore,  for  whites,  225.70,  for  colored,  400.96;  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  for  whites,  186.44,  for  colored,  376.99.  In  a  previous 
article,*  attention  has  been  called  to  the  probable  errors  in  the  census 
figures  as  regards  births,  and  the  same  remarks  apply  to  the  figures 
for  the  cities  under  consideration.  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
census  figures  show  an  increase  of  total  population  of  52,768  in  the 
ten  years  1880-90,  and  a  decrease  of  one  hundred  and  twenty -seven 

*  "The  Diminishing  Birth-rate  in  the  United  States,"  The  Forum,  June, 
1893,  p.  467. 
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in  the  number  of  children  under  one  year  of  age  during  the  same 
period.  According  to  these  data,  the  birth-rates  for  the  whites  were 
in  Baltimore,  in  1880,  28.38,  and  in  1890,  25.58;  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  in  1880,  26.85,  and  in  1890,  20.98;  while  for  the  colored 
they  were  in  Baltimore,  in  1880,  35.46;  in  1890,  27.83;  and  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  in  1880,  38.34,  and  in  1890,  27.33.  All 
these  birth-rates  are  too  low  by  from  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent ;  and 
the  death-rates  of  children  born  are  therefore  too  high;  but  they  are 
comparable  with  each  other  unless  it  be  assumed  that  the  census  of 
1890  was  more  defective  as  regards  the  infants  than  was  that  of  1880. 
The  figures  as  given  indicate  lower  birth-rates  and  higher  infantile 
death-rates  in  both  cities  in  1890  than  in  1880;  higher  infantile 
death-rates  in  Baltimore  than  in  the  District;  higher  birth-rates 
among  the  colored  than  among  the  white ;  and  enorrnously  higher 
infantile  death-rates  among  the  colored:  so  that  this  last  class  of 
population  would  probably  decrease  in  number  in  these  cities  were 
it  not  for  immigration.  Making  all  due  allowance  for  errors  in 
the  census  data,  these  conclusions  may  be  accepted  as  correct,  and 
they  point  distinctly  to  bad  sanitary  conditions  in  and  about  the 
homes  of  the  colored  population,  which  conditions  have  become  worse 
in  1890  than  they  were  in  1880. 

Of  the  causes  of  death  which  are  more  or  less  preventable  and 
therefore  of  special  interest  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  consump- 
tion, typhoid  fever,  scarlet  fever  and  malarial  fevers  caused  a  greater 
proportion  of  deaths  in  Washington  than  in  Baltimore  during  the  six 
years  ending  June  1,  1890;  while  diarrhoea!  diseases,  diphtheria  and 
croup  and  measles  were  more  fatal  in  Baltimore  than  in  Washington 
during  the  same  period.  The  excessive  death-rate  from  consumption 
in  Washington  was  entirel}^  among  the  colored,  the  mortality  from 
this  cause  among  the  whites  having  been  greatest  in  Baltimore.  The 
death-rates  from  typhoid  fever  were  also  greater  among  the  colored 
than  among  the  white,  and  greater  among  those  of  Irish  parentage 
than  among  other  whites.  Diphtheria  on  the  other  hand  was  rela- 
tively more  fatal  among  the  whites  than  among  the  colored  in 
Baltimore,  the  reverse  being  the  case  in  Washington.  The  higher 
death-rates  among  the  colored  are  largely  due  to  poverty  and  igno- 
rance ;  they  correspond  to  those  of  the  tenement-house  class  in  New 
York  City.  Something  may  be  done  by  the  municipal  authorities  to 
reduce  these  death-rates,  mainly  by  affording  greater  facilities  for  the 
preservation  of  cleanliness  of  person,  clothing  and  habitation,  and  by 
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restricting  the  spread  of  contagious  diseases  by  isolation  and  disin- 
fection. Baltimore,  as  has  been  said,  has  no  sewers,  and  hence  she 
does  not  get  the  full  benefit  of  her  fine  water-supply.  Washington 
has  sewers,  but  their  present  arrangement  and  outlets  are  unsatis- 
factory, and  they  are  to  be  greatly  extended  and  changed  within  the 
next  four  or  five  years  in  accordance  with  a  plan  prepared  by  a  board 
of  sewer  engineers.  There  are  still  extensive  areas  in  Washington 
which  have  neither  a  general  water-supply  nor  sev^ers,  where  the 
water  is  carried  by  buckets  from  shallow  wells,  the  slops  are  thrown 
on  the  ground  and  the  excreta  are  disposed  of  in  privy  boxes.  Of 
course  many  of  these  wells  are  polluted,  and  it  is  in  these  districts 
that  diarrhoeal  diseases  cause  the  heaviest  death-rates.  The  increase 
of  typhoid  fever  in  the  District  for  the  last  six  years,  so  that  the 
death-rate  from  this  cause  has  been  considerably  greater  there  than  in 
Baltimore,  is  also  in  part  due  to  the  polluted  water  of  these  wells. 

The  fact  that  the  different  methods  of  sewage -disposal  in  Balti- 
more and  Washington  are  not  accompanied  by  marked  differences  in 
the  death-rates  is  an  important  one  which  deserves  careful  attention 
by  sanitarians  and  municipal  engineers,  being  contrary  to  the  pre- 
vailing opinions  on  this  point.  It  seems  to  indicate  that  so  long  as 
the  water-supply  is  pure  and  abundant  the  methods  of  sewage -disposal 
do  not  have  much  influence  on  the  health  of  the  community,  and 
that  while  the  disposal  of  house-slops  in  open  gutters  and  the  storage 
of  sewage  in  cess-pools  produce  nuisances  of  various  kinds,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  they  are  nuisances  directly  and  positively  injurious 
to  health,  and,  therefore,  their  abatement  should  be  urged  on  other 
grounds. 

As  regards  the  restriction  of  contagious  diseases,  such  as  scarlet 
fever,  measles  and  diphtheria,  by  the  health  authorities,  both  cities 
have  a  system  of  notification  of  the  houses  in  which  such  diseases 
occur,  and  some  good  is  effected  in  this  way;  but  the  good  effects  of 
notification  have  been  greatly  limited  by  the  fact  that  neither  city 
has  had  a  hospital  to  which  cases  of  such  disease,  occurring  in  the 
dwellings  of  the  poor  where  satisfactory  isolation  cannot  be  secured, 
can  be  sent  and  properly  cared  for.  The  result  of  this  is,  first,  that 
cases  of  such  diseases  are  concealed  as  long  as  possible,  especially  if 
they  occur  in  hotels,  boarding-houses,  or  houses  above  small  shops ; 
and  second,  that  cases  remain  scattered  about  the  city  in  places  where 
it  is  practically  impossible  to  secure  satisfactory  isolation.  Neither 
city  has  any  public  disinfecting  establishment,  although  the  Health 
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Departments  in  both  cities  have  the  means  of  disinfecting  rooms  and 
houses  in  a  fairly  satisfactory  manner. 

As  regards  the  powers  of  the  Health  Departments  to  suppress 
nuisances  injurious  to  health,  they  are,  theoretically,  fairly  sufficient 
for  the  purpose,  but  practically  they  cannot  be  fully  exercised,  owing 
in  part  to  the  want  of  means  to  employ  a  sufficient  number  of  inspec- 
tors to  ensure  the  enforcement  of  the  rules  and  regulations  with 
regard  to  stagnant  water,  slops,  garbage,  sewage -disposal,  house 
plumbing,  food,  markets,  efc. ,  and  partly  because  there  is  not  legal 
machinery  enough  to  deal  properly  with  the  number  of  cases  which 
would  occur  if  all  violations  of  the  regulations  were  reported.  This 
is  also  the  case  in  almost  all  other  large  cities.  It  is  by  no  means 
easy  to  ascertain  precisely  what  the  law  is,  in  either  city,  with  regard 
to  the  conditions  within  and  near  habitations  which  may  affect  the 
health  of  the  inmates,  for  the  requirements  are  scattered  through 
health  ordinances,  building  regulations,  plumbing  regulations,  efc. , 
and  much  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  courts,  which  make  allow- 
ances for  ignorance,  poverty  and  surrounding  circumstances. 

The  method  of  disposal  of  waste  products  is  the  matter  in  which 
the  health  department  has  the  most  frequent  occasion  to  interfere 
with  the  liberty  of  the  householder  in  order  to  prevent  nuisance  or 
danger  to  health.  In  Baltimore,  not  only  all  garbage  and  offal,  but 
also  all  ashes,  are  removed  at  public  expense;  in  Washington  each 
householder  must  make  his  own  arrangements  for  the  removal  of 
ashes  and  have  it  done  at  his  own  expense.  In  Baltimore,  privy-pits 
are  used  for  the  reception  of  sewage;  in  Washington,  boxes  placed 
above  the  level  of  the  ground  are  more  commonly  used  for  this 
purpose  in  the  unsewered  districts. 

The  excess  of  the  death-rate  among  the  whites  in  Baltimore  over 
that  in  Washington,  amounting  to  nearly  two  deaths  a  thousand  of 
population  annually,  is  probably  due  in  part  to  the  differences  in  the 
method  of  sewage -disposal  in  the  two  cities,  but  the  evidence  as  to  this 
is  not  conclusive.  It  is,  however,  the  excessive  death-rate  among 
the  colored  in  both  cities  which  chiefly  demands  attention,  and  it 
must  be  confessed  that  there  is  not  much  reason  to  think  any  marked 
lowering  of  this  death-rate  can  be  effected  by  municipal  engineer- 
ing methods,  or  by  legislation  which  can  be  practically  enforced  at 
present.  Some  improvement  in  the  healthfulness  of  this  class  can  no 
doubt  be  produced  by  proper  sewerage,  compulsory  connection  of 
houses  with  the  general  water-supply  and  the  sewers,  by  soil-drainage 
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and  the  prevention  of  damp  cellars  and  walls,  and  by  proper  mettiods 
of  dealing  with  contagion ;  but  after  all  this  has  been  done  there  will 
still  remain  a  great  mortality  of  children,  due  to  congenital  debility, 
neglect,  improper  food,  etc.,  and  also  heavy  death-rates  from  tuber- 
culosis, pneumonia,  alcoholism,  and  some  allied  causes  acting  upon 
adults.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the  colored  population  of 
Baltimore  and  Washington  resembles  the  population  of  the  slums  and 
tenement-houses  of  Northern  cities,  so  far  as  poverty,  ignorance  and 
uncleanliness  are  concerned,  but  it  includes  fewer  of  the  actually 
criminal  class,  and  a  smaller  proportion  of  habitual  tramps  and 
vagabonds. 

Whether  it  is  possible  materially  to  diminish  the  excessive  death 
and  sick  rates,  which  are  in  part  an  effect  and  in  part  a  cause  of 
poverty,  and  which,  like  poverty,  are  closely  connected  with  igno- 
rance, indolence  and  vice,  is  one  of  the  grave  questions  of  the  day. 
Especially  important  is  the  question,  "  To  what  extent  and  in  what 
manner  is  it  expedient  to  attempt  to  bring  about  such  reduction  by 
municipal  regulations  and  authorities,  and  at  public  expense?"  If, 
for  example,  the  law  fixes  a  standard  of  human  dwellings  as  regards 
floor-space  and  cubic  air  space  per  head,  freedom  from  dampness, 
amount  of  light,  compulsory  connection  with  general  water-supplies 
and  sewers,  house- plumbing  and  fixtures,  etc. ,  and  if  this  standard  is 
not  below  what  are  usually  considered  to  be  the  minimum  require- 
ments for  the  preservation  of  health  and  of  barely  decent  family  life, 
then  the  strict  enforcement  of  such  laws  in  Baltimore  and  Washington 
would  make  it  impossible  for  the  poorer  class  of  colored  people  to 
live  in  those  cities  at  their  own  cost.  To  force  them  to  go  elsewhere, 
and  thus  increase  the  burdens  of  some  other  locality,  is  not  a  solution 
of  the  problem ;  to  provide  for  them  in  institutions  at  public  expense 
and  allow  their  family  life  to  be  maintained,  is  impracticable. 

If  it  be  possible  to  solve  these  problems  of  social  pathology,  and 
of  pauperism,  by  legal  regulation  in  detail  of  the  conditions  of  life 
of  the  very  poor  in  any  city  of  this  country,  it  should  be  possible  in 
Washington ;  but  if  anything  of  this  kind  is  to  be  attempted,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  change  slowly,  for  great  evils  may  be  easily  produced 
by  such  interference.  This  point  will  be  further  considered  in  sub- 
sequent papers  dealing  with  the  sanitary  conditions  of  New  York, 
Brooklyn,  Philadelphia  and  Boston. 

John  S.  Billings. 
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When  an  amiable  American  friend  brought  me  The  Forum's 
invitation  to  place  before  its  readers  some  detailed  account  of  tbe 
formative  influences  of  my  career,  I  was  rigbtly  astounded ;  for  it 
recalled  tbe  voice  of  the  Delphic  Apollo  to  whom,  it  might  be  con- 
strued, mj  friend  stood  in  some  occult  relationship,  appealing  to  me 
in  the  words  of  the  celebrated  inscription  above  the  heathen  temple, 
"  Man,  know  thyself. "  Almost  compelled  to  gainsay  it,  I  yet  ap- 
preciate the  fact  that  the  principle  of  self-knowledge  constitutes  the 
very  key-note  of  this  invitation.  I  published  recently  a  "  History 
of  my  Youth,"  and  while  drawing  that  portrait  of  myself,  the  convic- 
tion grew  upon  me  that  there  is  no  such  royal  road  to  the  compre- 
hension of  one's  soul  as  could  be  arrived  at  in  the  chemical  analysis 
of  a  compound  substance. 

My  tranquillity  was  thus  disturbed  until  the  conviction  overtook 
me  that,  however  difficult  it  may  be  to  decipher  an  entire  ego^  certain 
educative  influences  are  always  more  or  less  readily  distinguishable. 
Glancing  at  the  many  who  have  indulged  in  autobiographical  reminis- 
cence or  who  have  enriched  memorial  literature  with  "  Confessions, " 
I  believe  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau's  assertion  that  Nature,  Art  and 
Circumstance  determine  education,  indicates  the  correct  plan  of  self- 
examination.  On  these  lines,  therefore,  I  will  endeavor  to  elucidate 
the  educational  forces  which  have  affected  my  personal  development 
and  activity. 

Of  my  father  I  know  personally  very  little,  for  he  died  fourteen 
days  previous  to  my  birth  at  Berlin  in  March,  1837.  From  my 
grandfather  I  learned  he  had  ever  been  an  upright,  prudent  man. 
Excellent  portraits  of  my  grandparents  are  still  extant  by  the 
English  painter  Bradley,  recalling  the  pictures  of  Franz  Hals  in  which 
the  substantial  and  jovial  old  Hollanders  are  so  happily  portrayed. 
To  these  progenitors  I  am  certainly  a  debtor  for  that  unruffled  seren- 
ity and  cheerful  disposition  which  the  severest  blows  of  destiny 
have  not  been  able  permanently  to  affect.  My  mother  used  often  to 
relate  stories  illustrative  of  the  industry  and  the  tenacious  memory 
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of  lier  father,  but  a  wider  examination  into  inherited  qualities  would 
be  futile  here. 

In  mj  novel,  "Homo  Sum,"  tlie  finchori'e  Paulas  sa3^s,  "The 
mother  of  every  child  is  the  best  of  mothers" — an  opinion  I  still  hold 
to-day.  Truly  many  injudicious  and  headstrong  women  are  blessed 
with  children,  in  relation  to  whom,  however,  they  possess  intuitive 
fostering  powers  which  make  the  most  vicious  appear  good  and  the 
stupidest  wise;  for  the  best  mother-gift  is  derived  rather  from  an 
overflowing  love  than  from  any  particular  state  of  intelligence,  there 
being  also  a  wisdom  of  the  heart.  Thus  is  the  mother  herself  reacted 
upon  and  ennobled.  Like  a  teacher  earnestly  instructing,  many  a 
fervent  mother,  even  though  limited  in  her  nature,  develops  into  an 
excellent  educator ;  and  among  such  my  own  mother  was  worthy  to 
be  classed  with  the  best,  wisest  and  most  truly  beautiful.  Over  me 
she  exercised  a  strong  educational  influence,  operating  together  with 
that  of  another  with  whom  I  came  in  contact  later  in  life. 

Few,  I  believe,  individually  appreciate  the  enormous  hidden  force 
in  educational  and  moral  influence  exerted  upon  them  by  their 
mothers.  Were  a  college  founded  for  the  propagation  of  morality, 
its  professors  would  touch  only  superficially  the  inner  life  of  the 
students ;  it  would  be,  in  fact,  a  superfluous  institution ;  for  life  itself 
is  just  such  a  school.  We  begin  here  like  children,  understanding 
such  instruction  alone  as  appeals  to  the  heart;  and  of  this  every 
man's  mother,  like  mine,  holds  the  key.  Comprehending  this,  a  wise 
mother  should  therefore  improve  every  occasion  as  a  stimulus  to  an 
exercise  in  morality,  teaching  even  by  the  glance  of  her  eye,  as  it 
appeals  to  the  innate  love  of  her  child ;  and  this  fundamental  instruc- 
tion will  take  root  as  deeply  as  though  the  pupils  were  already  older, 
excluding  superficiality,  from  the  fact  that  she  can  touch  the  soul  to 
its  innermost  core.  When  one  leaves  the  motherly  influence,  one  is 
already  a  moral  man,  or  one  is  not ;  and  of  a  hundred  who  are  so, 
ninety-nine,  even  though  unconsciously,  are  indebted  to  the  mother. 

Under  his  head  of  Art,  Kousseau,  conformably  with  my  own 
opinion,  comprehends  the  pedagogue.  My  early  instructors  embraced 
several  who  were,  in  the  exact  sense  of  the  Greek  word,  leaders  of 
youth.  I  attach,  however,  small  importance  to  the  mere  knowledge 
received  from  them,  for  many  an  instructor  who  most  dexterously 
implants  positive  knowledge  can  also  be  a  poor  teacher.  Still,  I 
am  convinced  that  the  authority  of  particular  men,  aside  from 
the  maternal  influence,  has  the  utmost  effect  on  intelligent  boys. 
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Friedricli  Froebel,  founder  of  the  kindergarten,  once  kept  a  school 
in  Kilhau,  situated  in  a  beautiful  valley  amid  the  mountain -forests 
of  Thuringia,  and  thither  in  my  boyhood  I  was  sent.  Froebel,  in 
1813,  had  taken  part  in  the  uprising  of  the  German  people  against 
the  Corsican  conqueror,  and  had  more  than  once  looked  death  in  the 
face  while  serving  in  the  volunteer  corps  of  the  "  Schwarzen  Jager, " 
celebrated  by  Theodore  Korner  in  his  poem  "  Liitzow's  "Wilde  ver- 
wegene  Jagd. "  After  the  declaration  of  peace,  he  founded  his  Kilhau 
school  and  called  on  Langethal  and  Middendorf ,  his  whilom  compan- 
ions-in-arms,  to  associate  themselves  with  him  here ;  all  three  electing 
to  abandon  personal  advancement  in  order  thus  again  to  serve  their 
country  in  that  remote  forest -valley.  Deep  religious  idealists,  as 
became  the  hour  of  a  nation's  spiritual  expansion,  these  men  proposed 
to  dedicate  themselves  to  the  growing  youth  of  the  country,  employing 
in  their  work  the  steadfast  natures  discerned  by  Froebel  amid  the 
tramp  and  turmoil  of  war.  While  Froebel  had  been  for  several  years 
prior  to  the  war  a  scholar  of  Festal ozzi  in  Yverdun,  Switzerland,  he 
had  at  the  same  time  assisted  in  the  completion  of  Pestalozzi's  well- 
known  system.  The  effort  made  by  Froebel  with  the  youth  confided 
to  him  was  to  form  true  men  by  a  harmonious  development  of  both 
mind  and  body,  not  on  the  usual  lines  of  education,  but  through  a 
complete  study  of  the  individual,  presuming  that  the  richest  endow- 
ment for  life  within  his  gift  lay  in  imparting  a  tenderness  of  mind 
united  to  strength  of  character  and  body.  Earnest  men  and  lovers  of 
childhood,  they  used  the  simplest  forms  of  our  daily  life,  at  work  or 
play,  as  opportunities  for  carrying  out  their  principles:  even  the 
miniature  battles  we  fought  on  summer  evenings  on  the  crest  of  some 
wooded  height  were  made  to  bear  a  moral,  for  an  awakening  of  the 
intelligence,  preparatory  to  a  higher  instruction,  weighed  more  seri- 
ously under  the  Froebel  system  than  the  success  of  a  mere  prodigy  of 
learning. 

An  institution  conducted  by  such  methods  represented  solid  edu- 
cational force,  although  to  ascribe  to  this  tutelage  any  special  factor 
in  my  own  development  would  be  as  difficult  as  to  define  the  sequence 
of  each  flaky  crystal  of  the  falling  snow.  Nevertheless,  I  can  still 
trace  the  enduring  mastery  over  me  of  that  old  champion  of  freedom, 
Heinrich  Langethal ;  for  though  he  deserted  Kilhau  as  early  as  my 
sixteenth  year,  he  coerced  my  tastes  into  a  path  from  which  I  have 
never  swerved.  A  favorite  pupil  of  Schleiermacher  and  Friedricli 
August  Wolf,  the  great  philologist  and  propounder  of  the  "  Homeric 
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Question, "  Langethal  attained  an  unusual  scholastic  acquaintance  with 
classic  antiquity,  joining  the  elect  whom  the  goddess  alone  permits  to 
enter  understandingly  into  the  true  spirit  of  Grecian  art.  An  affec- 
tion of  the  eye,  produced  by  camping  on  wet  ground  during  the  war, 
had  culminated,  when  I  first  knew  him,  in  total  blindness ;  but  the 
eye  of  his  soul  discerned  with  augmented  force  and  in  purer  light  the 
pictures  and  forms  so  richly  thronging  his  imagination.  He  knew 
the  whole  of  Homer  accurately  by  rote,  as  is  attestable  by  living  wit- 
nesses; and  his  interpretation  of  the  Iliad  aroused  within  us  a  feel- 
ing that  he  too  marched  with  Achilles  on  the  sanguinary  field  of 
battle,  or  was  again  at  home  in  the  palace  of  Priam.  When  he 
elucidated  the  classics,  the  very  spirit  of  antiquity  emanated  from 
him,  and  to  have  read  directly  from  the  page,  when  required  by  the 
blind  rhapsodist  to  translate  or  recite,  would  have  impressed  us  as  a 
shameful  crime,  like  striking  a  fallen  hero.  Using  no  precautionary 
rule  against  deception,  he  inculcated  a  respect  for  truth,  impressing 
upon  us  that  conscience  could  inflict  a  more  condign  punishment  than 
the  severest  school -penalty.  When  I  left  school,  his  epigrammatic 
parting  was,  '''' dLXrjMoeiv  h  aydiirj^^ — "  be  veracious  in  love" — a  motto 
which  has  guided  me  in  life  as  the  Polar  Star  guides  the  desert 
wanderer. 

No  wonder  the  love  for  antiquity  became  engrafted  from  the 
sightless  teacher's  heart  into  my  own  while  at  school.  I  would  often 
accompany  him  to  the  foot  of  the  Colm,  where  I  read  aloud  as  he  sat 
on  his  favorite  bench  under  the  shade  of  an  old  beech -tree,  or  we 
wended  our  way  to  the  brook  where  he  gladly  lingered ;  and  thus  I 
came  to  know  the  soul  of  the  blind  scholiast  who  combined  with  the 
piety  of  orthodoxy  the  ethics  of  the  Greek  pagan.  To  him  the  mur- 
mur of  the  brook  disclosed  the  image  of  a  nymph,  or  the  rustling  of 
the  thickets  the  dryads  who  sought  escape  from  some  teasing  faun. 
Keturning  home  at  sunset,  he  would  picture  the  quadriga  of  Phoebus 
Apollo,  the  circling  Horae  following  with  airiest  tread;  had  the  moon 
risen,  he  painted  the  glorious  Selene,  while  his  lips,  in  purest  Greek, 
uttered  the  prayer  of  the  love-lorn  maid  in  the  ''  Enchantress"  of 
Theocritus — 

"List !  from  whence  comest  love  to  me,  mighty  Selene  I" 

At  the  University  of  Berlin  my  most  beneficent  masters  were  the 
Egyptologist  Lepsius,  the  philologist  Boeckh,  and  the  archaeologist 
Friederichs ;  and  here  I  continued  the  study  of  that  enticing  wonder- 
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world  comprised  in  Egyptian  antiquity.  In  Gottingen,  Professor 
Unger's  lectures  on  the  history  of  art  had  already  fascinated  me, 
particularly  where  he  discussed  the  hieroglyphics  as  deciphered  by 
ChampoUion  and  Young.  The  perusal  of  instructive  books  was  also 
as  productive  of  result  for  me  as  the  positive  tuition  of  these  masters. 
It  was  a  saying  with  Lepsius,  "  Small  can  be  good :  incomplete  never  "  ; 
and  Boeckh  exclaimed,  "  Keflect  that  the  most  learned  and  the  most 
malicious  will  both  criticise  you."  Tempted  at  any  time  to  neglect 
work  for  pleasure,  the  warning  marked  by  my  father  in  Horace, 
"  Carpe  diem^ "  restrained  me.  This  I  caused  to  be  engraved  on  my 
signet-ring,  embracing  it,  together  with  the  truism  of  Langethal,  as  a 
life  maxim. 

I  fail  to  locate  the  particular  circumstances  most  potent  upon  my 
youth  which  awakened  in  me  the  poetic  afflatus.  The  life  for  which 
we  are  educated  is,  as  Kousseau  understands  it,  the  very  initial  of 
circumstances,  although  these  are  difficult  of  detailed  indication  ex- 
cept in  extraordinary  or  unusual  cases.  Like  the  wetting  of  a  thou- 
sand raindrops,  the  accented  accumulation  of  small  events  completes 
the  whole.  In  a  circumstance  cloaked  by  a  terrible  fatality,  seem- 
ingly the  severest  misfortune  at  its  happening,  I  recognized  later  the 
beneficent  outer  development  of  a  completed  inner  nature :  namely, 
the  severe  illness  that,  in  the  midst  of  the  enjoyment  of  German 
student-life,  chained  me  hopelessly  to  my  bed  and  afterward  to  mj 
room.  A  rebellious  invalid,  inveighing  against  fate  during  the  worst 
days  of  protracted  suffering,  the  earnest  purpose  of  life  sweeping  over 
me  when  convalescent,  thankful  for  the  smallest  gifts  of  hope,  more 
grateful  to  the  soul  than  larger  bounties  of  destiny,  I  came  to  appre- 
ciate the  refinement  of  suffering  in  the  divine  blessing  of  laborious 
duty  fulfilled,  cognizant  of  the  impetus  given  to  the  fioiescent 
talents  within  me,  standing  as  I  did  on  the  borderland  of  developing 
vitality.  Among  the  greatest  educational  powers  are  quietude  and 
introspective  reflection,  which  in  this  progressive  age,  that  tends  so 
strongly  to  association,  are  so  difficult  for  all  to  obtain.  Later,  when 
travelling  across  the  desert,  I  strongly  realized  my  indebtedness  to 
the  enforced  retirement  consequent  on  my  long  illness  and  which, 
holding  the  germ  of  my  inclination,  shaped  it  then  into  a  firm 
resolution.  The  energy  of  health  presented  variegated  inspirations, 
which  rose,  like  some  lovely  mermaid  on  the  waters,  to  disappear 
again  as  suddenly  when  I  stretched  out  my  hand  to  detain  them. 
But  in  that  period  of  quiet  I  marked  the  first  successful  retaining  of 
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ideas  crowding  through  my  brain,  with  the  ability  to  force  a  thought 
to  its  extreme  limit.  When  traversing  the  silent  desert,  the  same 
phenomenon  presented  itself,  and  I  now  learned  why  the  prophets 
and  law -givers  of  most  nations  passed  into  the  desert  to  find  there 
the  infinite  quiet  they  sought.  Thus  Sakya-Muni,  the  founder  of 
Buddhism,  Moses,  Zoroaster  and  Mohammed  conceived  their  high 
mission.  But  where  shall  the  growing  youth  of  to-day — God  defend 
it  from  a  compulsory  retirement  like  mine  1 — find  such  repose  ? 

In  my  "Autobiography,"  I  have  pitied  the  children  who  herd 
together  in  cities,  robbed  utterly  of  the  retirement  essential  to  their 
well-being.  Shortly  before  the  publication  of  this  work,  I  was  much 
gratified  to  hear  my  friend  Professor  Adolph  von  Baeyer,  the  cele- 
brated successor  of  Liebig  at  the  University  of  Munich,  say  in  an 
address  before  the  students  and  later  in  personal  conversation,  that 
he  regretted  there  was  so  little  opportunity  possible  in  the  present 
state  of  society  for  seasons  of  quiet  and  seclusion.  In  tracing  the 
career  of  others  who  have  done  more  than  I  for  human  progress,  the 
tendency  to  formulate  the  best  in  solitude  becomes  apparent  of  each 
one.  Goethe  found  the  quiet  of  early  morning  most  favorable  for 
composition ;  the  teeming  brains  of  the  great  physicist  Helmholtz  and 
the  mathematician  Gausz  marked  as  most  productive  the  silent  hours 
or  walks  abroad  in  sunny  weather ;  the  universe  opened  to  Kant  on 
solitary  wanderings ;  and  the  famous  electrician,  Werner  Siemens, 
after  being  incarcerated  in  a  fortress  as  punishment  for  a  duel,  de- 
clared that  it  was  with  regret  he  regained  his  freedom  from  an  im- 
prisonment in  which  work  and  thought  had  reaped  incredible  benefit 
from  solitude. 

Sheep  and  geese  become  restless  when  separated  from  the  flock : 
the  eagle  and  lion  seek  isolation.  From  quiet  and  solitude  spring 
the  greatest  thoughts,  inventions  and  compositions  of  art;  hence 
their  potentiality  in  character  formation.  I  hold  the  theory  that  the 
child  exerts  on  the  child,  as  the  friction  of  life  on  man,  the  greatest 
educational  influence,  while  our  most  valuable  acquisition  in  the 
time  of  our  development  through  Nature,  Art  and  Circumstance  is  the 
fruit  of  hours  spent  in  quietude,  desirable  for  our  growing  youth  and 
absolutely  essential  for  our  future  philosopher,  poet  and  artist. 

Personally,  I  am  indebted  for  my  full  fruition,  rounded  out  by  a 
mother's  influence,  to  the  solitary  contemplations  which  marked  the 
saddest  period  of  my  life. 

Georg  Ebers. 


AMEEICA'S   ACHIEVEMENTS   IN   ASTEONOMY. 

Not  long  ago  I  was  asked  by  an  honored  friend  to  write  out  for 
him  an  account  of  America's  achievements  in  astronomy  since  the 
early  settlements.  Such  a  summary  is  peculiarly  interesting  in  the 
Columbian  year.  Although  the  history  of  the  great  advance  of  as- 
tronomy in  this  country  was  familiar  to  me  in  detail,  I  was  much 
impressed  by  the  facts  when  they  were  assembled  in  the  mass.  I 
think  it  probable  that  few  astronomers,  even,  fully  appreciate  the 
highly  honorable  part  which  Americans  have  taken  in  the  general 
progress  of  the  science  in  the  last  century;  and  it  is  extremely  un- 
likely that  those  not  professionally  engaged  in  astronomy  can  have 
any  adequate  idea  of  the  credit  which  rightly  belongs  to  our  country- 
men. For  this  reason  I  am  very  glad  to  accept  an  invitation  to  pre- 
sent my  memorandum  to  a  wider  public  in  The  Forum.  It  is  neces- 
sary, first  of  all,  to  recollect  that  the  subject  is,  in  itself,  a  large  one; 
and  to  ask  indulgence  for  the  extremely  brief  paragraphs  which  are 
given  to  even  the  most  important  matters. 

If  we  write  out  a  brief  catalogue  of  the  various  departments  of 
astronomy  I  think  it  can  fairly  be  said  that  in  each  and  every  one  of 
the  divisions,  at  least  one  American  astronomer  can  be  named  who 
is,  or  who  was,  in  the  fore-front  of  advance  and  who  can  justly  be 
called  the  peer  of  his  colleagues  of  other  countries  in  this  specialty. 
The  chief  problems  relating  to  the  sun  are  the  study  of  its  spectrum ; 
measures  of  the  amounts  of  its  radiant  light  and  heat ;  registration  of 
the  phenomena  of  solar  eclipses  and  of  the  corona ;  photography  of 
the  spectra  and  of  the  forms  of  the  spots,  the  protuberances,  the 
f acul^ ;  investigation  of  the  laws  governing  its  rotation  and  of  the 
law  governing  the  production  of  its  heat  through  shrinkage,  efc., 
etc.  In  every  one  of  these  departments  Americans  have  borne  or 
are  bearing  an  important  part. 

The  planetary  surfaces  have  been  successfully  and  assiduously 
studied  both  by  photography  and  visually ;  and  the  spectra  of  the 
major  planets  investigated.  Minor  planets  (or  asteroids)  have  been 
discovered  in  great  numbers  by  means  of  elaborate  stellar  charts  con- 
structed for  this  especial  purpose ;  seventy-eight  asteroids  have  been 
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discovered  in  America  alone  and  their  orbits  have  been  calculated. 
New  satellites  accompanying  Saturn,  Jupiter  and  Mars  have  been 
discovered  here.  American  geodesists  have  done  their  full  share  of 
work  in  problems  relating  to  the  accurate  determination  of  the  figure 
of  the  earth ;  of  latitudes  and  longitudes  and  of  the  force  of  gravity 
at  home  and  at  foreign  stations ;  the  first  transatlantic  longitude  was 
an  American  work  and  the  telegraphic  method  of  determining  longi- 
tudes was  first  invented  and  applied  here.  The  brilliant  discovery 
of  the  fact  that  terrestrial  latitudes  go  through  a  cycle  of  (small) 
changes  in  about  four  hundred  and  thirty  days  is  due  to  an  Amer- 
ican. The  first  daguerreotype  of  the  moon  was  taken  in  New  York, 
and  since  that  time  the  lunar  surface  has  been  assiduously  and  success- 
fully photographed  by  several  American  observatories,  private  and 
public.     The  amount  of  lunar  heat  has  been  measured. 

Very  many  new  comets  have  been  discovered  in  the  United 
States ;  their  orbits  have  been  calculated  by  old  and  by  new  methods ; 
their  spectra  and  their  physical  changes  have  been  studied  by  the 
eye  and  by  photography.  Meteoric  astronomy  has  a  long  and  honor- 
able history  here;  the  phenomena  and  statistics  of  meteor -showers, 
the  computation  of  the  orbits  of  such  showers  and  the  investigation 
of  their  relationship  to  comets  owe  much  to  Americans.  This  sub- 
ject has  been  assiduously  cultivated  at  Yale  College  from  the  be- 
ginning. The  fixed-stars  have  been  observed  for  position,  in  zones 
and  otherwise,  at  m^any  of  our  principal  observatories,  and  some  of  our 
star- catalogues  are  of  the  first  importance;  the  brightness  (and  the 
spectra)  of  many  thousands  of  stars  have  been  systematically  deter- 
mined here  (this  is  one  of  the  many  fields  covered  by  the  work  of  the 
Harvard  College  Observatory) ;  stellar  charts  (both  visual  and  photo- 
graphic) have  been  constructed ;  standard  catalogues  of  fundamental 
stars  have  been  derived  from  the  discussion  of  thousands  of  meridian 
observations ;  many  double  and  variable  stars  have  been  discovered 
and  assiduously  obseWed ;  the  distances  of  the  fixed -stars  have  been 
determined ;  the  motions  of  stars  in  the  line  of  sight  have  been  ac- 
curately fixed  by  spectroscopic  observations ;  and  it  may  be  said  that 
there  is  no  investigation  relating  to  the  stars  in  which  America  does 
not  hold  an  honorable  place,  while  in  some  her  position  is,  for  the 
present  at  least,  pre-eminent.  The  nebulae  have  been  studied  to 
determine  their  forms,  their  spectra  and  their  motions.  The  first 
photograph  of  a  nebula  was  made  here. 

In  spectroscopy,  the  instruments   employed  (diffraction -gratings 
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on  glass  and  on  metal)  liave  been  made  liere ;  new  forms  of  gratings 
have  been  discovered ;  and  new  and  old  spectroscopic  methods  have 
been  applied  to  the  study  of  the  sun,  the  planets,  the  comets,  the 
stars  and  nebulae.  Photography  was  first  employed  in  the  study  of 
astronomical  problems  in  New  York  and  at  the  Harvard  College  Ob- 
servatory, and  it  has  since  been  applied  in  every  possible  direction, 
with  the  greatest  success,  to  the  production  of  pictures  of  the  sun, 
moon,  planets,  comets,  stars  and  nebulae ;  to  the  study  of  the  pho- 
tometry of  such  bodies;  to  the  registration  of  the  phenomena  of 
eclipses ;  to  the  production  of  stellar  charts  and  maps  on  the  grand- 
est scale ;  to  the  investigation  of  stellar  spectra ;  to  the  determination 
of  the  motion  of  the  solar  system  in  space;  to  the  evaluation  of 
the  distance  of  the  sun  from  the  earth,  etc. ,  etc. 

The  practical  turn  of  Americans  is  well  illustrated  in  the  very 
general  way  in  which  they  have  applied  astronomy  to  the  uses  of 
daily  life ;  the  public  lands  are  laid  off  in  rectangular  plots ;  every 
important  seaport  has  its  noon  time -ball  to  regulate  the  chronometers 
of  ships;  all  railways  and  most  towns  have  accurate  time-signals 
furnished  by  observatories;  local  times  are  practically  abolished,  and 
standard  time  (which  is  nothing  but  the  exact  Greenwich  minute  and 
second  with  the  hour  decreased  by  five,  six,  seven  or  eight)  is  uni- 
versally employed  all  over  our  extensive  territory.  It  is  worthy  of 
notice  that  thousands  of  local  times  were  changed  into  standard  times 
over  the  whole  of  the  United  States  in  a  single  day,  without  the 
slightest  accident  or  detention  on  more  than  one  hundred  thousand 
miles  of  railway. 

The  inventive  faculty  of  our  people  which  was  developed  by  the 
exceptional  difficulties  of  the  early  settlers  has  served  us  well  in 
producing  ingenious  devices  for  saving  labor,  or  increasing  accuracy, 
in  making  astronomical  observations.  The  chronograph  for  register- 
ing each  beat  of  a  clock  by  electricity,  the  collimating  eye-piece,  the 
horizontal  photo -heliograph,  Tallcott's  method  for  determining  the 
latitude,  Sumner's  method  in  navigation,  the  telegraphic  method  for 
fixing  the  longitude,  the  concave  diffraction-grating,  accurate  photo- 
meters of  various  sorts,  the  bolometer  for  measuring  heat-radiations 
from  heavenly  bodies,  the  interference  methods  of  Michelson,  appa- 
ratus for  determining  the  velocity  of  light,  and  for  investigating  the 
motion  of  the  ether — all  these  were  either  originally  invented  or  de- 
vised here,  or  else  they  have  been  used  in  novel  forms  or  applications 
so  as  to  lead  to  noteworthy  results. 
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In  mathematical  astronomy  America  can  refer  to  elaborate  theories 
of  the  motions  of  the  moon,  the  planets,  the  satellites;  of  the  motions 
(and  constitution)  of  the  comets ;  determinations  of  the  figure  of  the 
earth ;  of  the  law  of  periodic  changes  in  terrestrial  latitudes ;  of  the 
masses  of  the  planets  and  satellites ;  and  to  many  new  and  important 
purely  mathematical  investigations  in  this  department,  which  must 
be  grouped  in  one  phrase  although  they  relate  to  many  various  fields. 
Our  scientific  text-books  have  a  deservedly  high  repute  and  are 
used  in  many  countries.  Our  astronomical  journals  hold  a  worthy 
position  among  their  great  European  contemporaries,  and  some  of 
them,  have  reached  a  respectable  age.  The  "  American  Journal  of 
Science  "  was  founded  in  1818. 

In  the  list  which  has  gone  before  it  has  been  extremely  difficult 
to  condense  the  description  of  really  great  achievements  into  single 
sentences  so  as  not  to  do  injustice.  I  hope  that  no  one  will  suspect 
these  brief  sentences  of  conveying  indiscriminate  and  undeserved 
laudation.  It  is  only  the  adept  who  can  rightly  judge ;  but  the  most 
casual  reader  may  be  assured  that  he  will  there  find  only  recitals  of 
bald  facts,  easily  verified  by  anyone  who  will  take  the  necessary 
pains,  and  entirely  free  from  any  desire  to  exaggerate  the  merits  of 
our  countrymen.  In  another  century  we  may  perhaps  be  willing  to 
boast  of  our  results.  Even  now,  we  have  every  reason  to  feel  con- 
fidence in  the  future  since  the  performance  of  the  past  has  not  been 
unworthy  of  our  opportunity. 

The  history  of  the  progress  of  astronomy  in  America  is  primarily 
a  history  of  men  and  secondarily  of  institutions  which  they  have 
founded.  It  ought  to  be  written  as  one  chapter  in  the  history  of 
science  in  general,^  since  all  the  sciences  grew  together.  Until  the 
Eevolution  (1776)  American  science  was  but  English  science  trans- 
planted ;  and  it  looked  to  the  Royal  Society  of  London  (founded  in 
1661)  as  its  patron.  Winthrop,  Franklin,  Rittenhouse  were  more 
or  less  English  astronomers.  Franklin  was  the  sturdiest  American 
of  the  three,  and  as  early  as  1743  he  suggested  the  formation  of 
the  American  Philosophical  Society  of  Philadelphia.  John  Adams 
founded  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  Boston  in 
1780.  These  two  societies,  together  with  Harvard  College  (founded 
in  1636),  Yale  College  (1701),  the  University  of  Virginia  (1825), 

^  Dr.  Goode's  brilliant  and  scholarly  essay  on  the  origin  of  the  National, 
Scientific  and  Educational  Institutions  in  the  United  States,  (1890) ,  is  the  best 
thistory  of  the  sort  now  in  print. 
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and  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  (1801),  were  the  foci  from 
which  the  light  of  learning  spread. 

West  Point,  in  particular,  was  the  leading  school  of  science,  and 
continued  to  be  so  until  the  Civil  War.  It  gave  from  its  corps  of 
professors  and  students  two  chiefs  to  the  United  States  Coast-Survey, 
and  many  skilled  observers  to  that  useful  establishment  and  to  the 
various  boundary  surveys,  besides  a  very  large  number  of  professors 
and  teachers  of  science  to  the  colleges  of  the  country.  The  Naval 
Academy  (1845)  and  the  Navy  furnished  many  astronomers  of  dis- 
tinction and  a  host  of  meritorious  observers.  The  Coast-Survey  was 
established  in  1807.  Hassler,  its  first  chief,  was  a  professor  from 
West  Point,  and  he  gave  it  a  thoroughly  scientific  direction.  Bache, 
a  graduate  of  West  Point,  was  the  true  father  of  the  Institution. 
Under  his  leadership  the  Survey  became  a  school  of  thorough -going 
theory  and  practice.  He  was  most  ably  seconded  by  Gould  and 
Walker,  who  brought  the  "  American"  (telegraphic)  method  of  de- 
termining longitudes  to  perfection,  and  obtained  the  transatlantic 
longitude  by  this  means.  Gould  also  was  the  first  to  establish  a  sys- 
tem of  "  fundamental"  and  homogeneous  star-places. 

The  establishment  of  the  Naval  Observatory  at  Washington  was 
proposed  by  John  Quincy  Adams  in  1825,  but  it  was  not  founded 
till  1844.  Its  first  corps  of  astronomers  (Walker,  Cofhn,  Hubbard) 
had  adopted  the  German  methods  of  Gauss,  Bessel  and  Struve,  and  it 
is  for  this  reason  that  American  astronomy  is  a  daughter  of  German 
and  not  of  English  science.  Something  like  a  generation  has  been 
saved  to  American  practical  astronomers  by  the  wise  choice  of  their 
first  masters.  It  is  only  within  the  last  ten  years  or  so  that  English 
practical  astronomy  has  generally  taken  the  same  direction.  Our 
Naval  Observatory  has  not  uniformly  maintained  its  high  position  of 
the  years  1844-1848,  but  its  first  astronomers  were  the  fathers  of 
practical  astronomy  in  this  country,  and  it  has  always  contained 
mathematicians  and  astronomers  of  the  first  rank. 

The  American  Ephemeris  and  Nautical  Almanac  was  founded  in 
1849,  and  it  was  also  controlled  by  German  methods.  The  credit 
for  this  must  be  assigned  to  Peirce  of  Harvard  College  and  to  Gould. 
Its  pupils  (Newcomb,  Hall,  Hill,  Ferrel,  Eunkle  and  others)  have 
most  effectively  cultivated  the  fields  of  mathematical  astronomy,  and 
have  spread  its  doctrines  through  example  and  by  precept.  The 
Eoyal  Astronomical  Society  of  London  has,  since  1823,  given  its 
gold  medal  for  remarkable  achievements  in  astronomy.     The  medal 
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has  been  bestowed  upon  foreigners  as  follows:  15  Germans,  6  Amer- 
icans, 6  Frenchmen,  4  Italians,  2  Eussians,  1  Dane,  1  Swede  (in- 
cluding the  year  1892).  Count  Eumford,  an  American,  founded  the 
Eoyal  Institution  of  London  (1800).  The  debt  was  richly  repaid 
by  the  establishment  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  in  Washington 
(1829)  by  an  Englishman.  Under  the  wise  administration  of  Henry 
(1846-1878)  and  his  successors  it  became  a  centre  for  all  departments 
of  learning ;  and  in  particular,  a  firm  supporter  of  astronomy.  These 
various  Institutions  and  societies  have  been  of  the  greatest  use  to 
American  science.  They  sustained  its  first  steps  by  efficient  aid ; 
they  influenced  the  Government  to  subsidize  important  enterprises ; 
and  they  acted  as  conservative,  organized  forces  to  keep  its  sources 
pure.  The  influence  of  Bache,  Agassiz  and  Henry  cannot  be  over- 
valued. 

It  is  impossible,  even  in  the  briefest  sketch,  not  to  emphasize 
the  debt  of  American  science  and  learning  to  the  intelligent  interest 
and  patronage  of  our  early  Presidents — to  Washington,  John  Adams, 
Jefferson,  Madison,  Monroe,  John  Quincy  Adams.  The  powerful 
impetus  given  by  and  through  them  has  shaped  the  liberal  policy  of 
our  Governments,  National  and  State,  towards  science  and  towards 
education.  Sir  Lyon  Playfair,  in  his  address  to  the  British  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science  (1885),  recognized  this  in  the 
truest  and  most  graceful  way.     He  said : 

"  In  the  United  Kingdom,  we  are  just  beginning  to  understand  the  wisdom 
of  Washington's  Farewell  Address  to  his  Countrymen  (1796)  when  he  said, 
'  Promote,  as  an  object  of  primary  importance,  institutions  for  the  increase  and 
diffusion  of  knowledge  ;  in  proportion  as  the  structure  of  a  government  gives 
force  to  public  opinion,  it  is  essential  that  public  opinion  should  be  enlightened. ' " 

The  translation  of  the  Mecanique  Celeste  of  Laplace  by  Bowditch, 
the  supercargo  of  a  Boston  ship  (1815-17),  marks  an  epoch  in 
American  science.  One  of  her  sister-ships  was  visited  at  Genoa  by 
a  European  astronomer  (Baron  de  Zach)  who  found  that  the  latest 
methods  of  working  lunar  distances  were  known  to  all  on  board, 
sailors  as  well  as  officers.  He  expressed  his  surprise  that  methods 
not  yet  entirely  familiar  to  professional  astronomers  in  Europe  should 
be  employed  by  the  officers  of  a  Yankee  trader ;  and  his  bewilder- 
ment reached  its  climax  when  the  navigator  called  the  negro  cook 
from  the  galley  and  bade  him  expound  the  method  of  determining 
the  longitude  by  lunar  distances  to  the  distinguished  visitor.  I 
think  this  could  have  happened  only  in  an  American  ship  in  the 
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palmy  days  of  democracy.  It  could  not  happen  now:  but  it  illus- 
trates somewhat  of  the  road  over  which  we  have  travelled. 

The  first  observatories  in  America  were  erected  for  the  observa- 
tion of  the  transit  of  Yenus  in  1769.  The  earliest  permanent  estab- 
lishments were  founded  at  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.  (1831);  Williams 
College  (1836);  Hudson,  Ohio  (1838);  Philadelphia  High  School 
(1840) — the  last  two  in  connection  with  the  United  States  Coast  Sur- 
vey longitude  campaigns;  at  Dorchester  and  Washington  (1838-42) 
—these  two  in  connection  with  Wilkes's  Exploring  Expedition.  The 
observatory  of  West  Point  was  established  in  1840;  the  Harvard 
College  Observatory  in  1844  and  the  Naval  Observatory  in  1842; 
the  Cincinnati  Observatory,  by  Mitch  el,  in  1845.  To  Mitchel,  more 
than  to  any  other  one  man,  we  owe  that  wide-spread  popular  interest 
in  astronomy,  which  has  led  to  the  foundation  of  so  many  private 
and  college  observatories ;  to  such  bequests  as  those  of  Josiah  Quincy, 
Robert  Treat  Paine,  Boyden,  Loomis,  Miss  Bruce,  and  others;  and 
to  such  establishments  as  the  Dudley,  Washburn,  McCormick,  Lick 
and  Yerkes  observatories  (to  name  no  others  of  a  long  list). 

The  college  observatory  has,  in  fact,  become  a  feature  of  every 
important  American  institution  of  learning.  The  names  of  Loomis ; 
Walker,  Kendall;  Bond,  Winlock,  Pickering,  Safford,  Rogers, 
Chandler;  Runkle;  Young,  Boss;  Norton,  Twining,  Olmsted, 
Lyman,  Newton,  Gibbs,  Elkin;  Rees;  Bartlett;  Maria  Mitchell; 
Breunnow,  Watson ;  Chauvenet;  Peters;  Hough;  Stock  well,  Michel - 
son;  Langley,  Keeler;  Pritchett;  Payne;  Comstock;  Hagen;  Abbe, 
Stone,  Porter;  Leavenworth;  Hale;  Upton; — and  others,  suggest 
highly  important  services  by  college  astronomers,  either  in  original 
investigation,  skilled  observation  or  intelligent  instruction.  I  have 
omitted  the  names  of  the  astronomers  of  the  Lick  Observatory  of  the 
University  of  California  from  this  list,  although  some  of  them  deserve 
a  distinguished  place  in  it. 

America  has  taken  an  important  part  in  astronomical  expeditions 
to  foreign  countries.  Omitting  all  reference  to  numerous  and  suc- 
cessful Transit  of  Yenus  and  Eclipse  expeditions  to  all  parts  of  the 
world,  the  missions  of  Gilliss  to  Chile  (1849);  of  Could  and  Thome 
to  the  Argentine  Republic  (1870-1893);  of  American  naval  officers 
(1878-1890)  to  carry  a  chain  of  telegraphic  longitudes  around  the 
world ;  the  various  transatlantic  longitude  campaigns  made  for  the 
United  States  CoastSurvey  by  Bond,  Gould  and  Hilgard — all  of  these 
deserve  a  place  alongside  the  famous  expeditions  of  Halley,  Johnson, 
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Lacaille,  Herschel,  Struve,  Gill,  with  which  we  are  familiar  and 
which  we  remember  with  honor. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  dependence  of  the  arts  npon  the 
sciences,  and  conversely,  of  the  sciences  upon  the  arts.     In  the  year 

1820  a  piece  of  optical  glass  six  inches  in  diameter  was  practically 
unattainable.  In  the  year  1822  Fresnel  proposed  his  new  system  of 
making  light-house  lenses  and  the  demand  for  large  pieces  of  glass 
was  thus  created.  The  demand  arose  in  consequence  of  a  luminous 
scientific  idea.  The  arts  responded  and  the  method  of  making  large 
pieces  of  glass  is  now  well  understood  and  large  object-glasses  are 
common.  Science  has  thus  profited  by  the  advance  in  the  arts  which 
it  originally  inspired,  as  indeed  it  does  by  every  such  advance.     In 

1821  the  largest  refracting  telescope  in  the  world  (Herschel's  and 
South 's)  was  five  inches  in  aperture.^  The  Dorpat  refractor  (1824) 
was  9.6  inches;  the  Pulkowa  and  Harvard  College  refractors  (1844) 
are  15  inches;  the  Chicago  telescope'^  (1861)  is  18-|-  inches;  the 
Newall  telescope  (1865)  is  25;  the  Washington  telescope  ^  (1873)  is 
26;  the  Vienna  (1881)  is  27;  the  new  Pulkowa  refractor'  (1885) 
is  30;  the  Lick  telescope '(1888)  is  36;  theYerkes  telescope'  (1893  ?) 
is  to  be  40  inches. 

It  was  considered  to  be  a  matter  of  course,  until  comparatively 
lately,  that  the  mountings  for  such  instruments  should  come  from 
abroad.  But  the  mounting  of  the  Lick  telescope  (by  Warner  & 
Swasey,  of  Cleveland)  is  probably  the  best  in  existence.  The  revolv- 
ing domes  to  cover  these  giant  instruments  are  complicated  affairs, 
but  I  think  it  safe  to  say  that  those  made  in  America  are  at  least  as 
good  as  any.  American -made  spectroscopes,  eye-pieces,  microscopes, 
chronographs,  micrometers,  etc. ,  etc. ,  are,  I  think,  quite  equal  to  any. 
Our  instruments  for  accurate  surveys  are  especially  excellent.  The 
finest  micrometer-screw  known  is  that  made  by  Professor  Rowland, 
of  Johns  Hopkins  University.  The  diffraction -gratings  of  Dr.  Lewis 
Rutherfurd,  of  New  York,  were  unrivalled  until  Professor  Rowland 
invented  a  machine  to  rule  better  ones,  which  latter  are  the  only  ones 
now  used  for  exact  spectroscopic  work  all  over  the  world.  Brashear's 
(and  Clark's)  flats  and  prisms  are  the  best  I  have  seen.  America  has 
yet  to  produce  the  very  highest  grades  of  astronomical  clocks  and 
chronometers  and  of  meridian-circles.     Extremely  good  ones  are  now 

'  One  of  the  ^^ finders"  of  the  Lick  telescope  has  an  aperture  of  six  inches. 
2  All  these  were  made  by  Alvan  Clark  and  Sons.     We  have  another  equally 
skilled  maker  in  Brashear  of  Pittsburg. 
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made  here,  but  they  lack  those  last  faithful  and  intelligent  touches 
which  bring  superior  excellence  in  their  train,  and  which  demand 
lifelong  practice  in  the  workman.  In  every  department,  then,  of 
optical  and  mechanical  work,  American  makers  have  put  themselves 
n  the  front-rank  of  progress.  Our  young  men  are  receiving  scien- 
tific instruction  of  the  highest  class  in  dozens  of  American  colleges. 
The  best  intellectual  spirit  prevails  everywhere.  Scientific  research 
has  won  the  confidence  and  the  support  of  the  public. 

In  what  has  gone  before,  I  have  set  down  soberly,  modestly  and 
in  the  briefest  way,  a  summary  of  the  achievements  of  American 
astronomy,  and  I  have  barely  indicated  the  course  of  its  develop- 
ment. It  is  a  record  of  which  any  country  might  well  be  proud.  It 
would  be  easy  for  any  competent  person  to  point  out  a  few  depart- 
ments in  which  our  work  has  been  least  successful.  But  this  is  not 
the  place  for  such  strictures,  which,  moreover,  are  becoming  less  and 
less  necessary,  day  by  day.  The  body  of  positive  achievement  is 
immense,  when  we  consider  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
attained.  If  v/e  continue  to  be  true  to  the  traditions  handed  down  to 
us  by  Franklin,  Bowditch,  Henry,  Walker,  Peirce,  Bond,  Bache, 
Gilliss,  Coffin,  Hubbard,  Peters,  Lyman,  Chauvenet — those  high- 
minded  and  illustrious  scholars — we  need  not  fear  for  the  future. 

Edward  S.  Holden. 
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This  article  gives  the  results  of  investigations  made  by  myself 
here  and  abroad  on  the  subject  of  tramps.  In  these  investigations, 
little  use  V7as  made  of  printed  matter.  Original  sources  were  consulted 
in  every  case,  and  facts  were  above  all  sought  at  the  hands  of  tramps 
themselves  and  of  those  who  have  been  brought  most  intimately  into 
association  with  them.  To  this  end  correspondence  was  held  with 
officials  or  others  in  nearly  every  one  of  our  States,  in  England,  Ger- 
many, and  France,  and  even  in  China  and  among  several  of  our  North 
American  Indian  tribes.  Much  of  the  field  was  found  to  be  substan- 
tially new ;  none  of  it  was  as  yet  fully  occupied. 

I  had  no  illusions  as  to  the  probable  trustworthiness  of  the  tramp's 
testimony  concerning  himself ;  but  I  thought  and  still  think  that  any 
evidence  offered  by  him  adverse  to  himself  might  be  accepted  as  prob- 
ably true.  To  secure  this  testimony  blocks  of  blanks  were  sent  to  the 
mayors  of  about  forty  cities  and  returns  were  obtained  from  fourteen. 
The  answers  were  taken  down  for  the  most  part  by  police  officers,  to 
whom  I  am  under  great  obligations.  A  separate  blank  was  used  for 
each  person,  and  I  have  therefore  1,349  more  or  less  complete  autobi- 
ographies to  work  from.  The  mere  tabulation  of  the  answers  required 
234  hours  of  rapid  work  by  two  persons,  and  in  its  final  condensed 
form  the  matter  covers  twenty  pages  of  legal  cap,  with  seventeen  col- 
umns on  a  page.  The  line  of  inquiry  pursued  will  presently  appear. 
Thirty-two  questions  seemed  ample,  but  an  important  one  was  after  all 
omitted.  I  have  not  ceased  to  lament  my  thoughtlessness  in  not  in- 
serting the  inquiry,  "Did  you  ever  belong  to  a  Labor  Union  of  any 
kind,  and  do  you  now  belong  to  one?  ''  But  doubtless  everybody 
concerned  found  the  list  as  it  stands  quite  long  enough.  And  one 
poor  victim  is  on  record  as  remarking  at  the  close  of  his  catecheti- 
cal exercise,  "  That's  a  devil  of  a  lot  of  questions  to  ask  a  fellow  for  a 
night's  lodgings!  " 

Answers  to  questions  of  similar  scope,  but  of  not  quite  the  same 
detail,  were  secured  for  my  use  by  Mr.  William  Yallance,  the  well- 
known  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  for  the  Poor  in  Whitechapel, 
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London,  from  841  inmates  of  the  Casual  Ward  of  Lis  Union,  during 
October,  1891.  Mj  conclusions  are  therefore  drawn  from  2,190  cases 
treated  individually  with  systematic  care  and  particularity;  besides, 
which  I  was  able  to  make  comparisons  with  the  tabulated  records  of 
52,835  cases  in  the  labor  colonies  of  Germany  as  given  up  to  1890  in 
a  work  just  published,  and  continued  down  to  1892  in  the  official  organ 
of  the  Central  committee — a  total  period  of  ten  years. 

So  far  as  I  know,  the  largest  undertaking  of  a  kind  at  all  similar 
heretofore  attempted  was  made  in  London  in  1889.  I  had  not  heard 
of  it  when  I  began  and  have  not  yet  seen  its  particulars.  Besides 
covering  only  286  cases  it  seems  to  have  fallen  far  short  of  this  one 
in  the  detail  aimed  at,  and  for  the  most  part  secured. 

More  than  half,  57.4  per  cent,  of  our  1,849  American  tramps  have 
trades,  employments,*  or  professions  requiring  more  or  less  skill ;  41.4 
per  cent  are  unskilled  laborers.  Only  sixteen  individuals  would  avow 
that  they  had  no  regular  calling.  There  was  one  professional  "  gentle- 
man," and  if  we  include  him  there  are  ninety-eight  different  vocations 
represented.  A  psychologist  might  remark  with  curiosity  concerning 
these  that  forty-six  per  cent  of  the  skilled  laborers  are  engaged  in  oc- 
cupations which  require  constant  locomotion,  as  sailors,  firemen,  team- 
sters, andbrakemen,  or  are  in  employments  associated  with  these  occu- 
pations, such  as  shoernakers,  curriers,  hostlers,  blacksmiths,  and  horse- 
shoers;  while  S.6  per  cent  more  are  in  a  trade  which  is  drawn  upon 
for  some  of  the  most  striking  figures  illustrative  of  the  unrest  and 
transitoriness  of  human  existence — I  mean  the  weavers.  There  were 
one  artist — a  real  German  count ;  two  reporters ;  two  brokers ;  a  Sal- 
vation Army  captain;  a  designer;  three  electricians;  one  music 
teacher.  The  sedentary  clerk  was  just  as  numerous  as  the  nomadic 
peddler.  There  were  no  clergymen  and,  strange  to  say,  not  a  single 
"professor." 

Following  my  results,  we  may  expect  to  find  one  tramp  in  twenty 
under  20  years  of  age ;  three  out  of  five  under  35 ;  seventy -five  out  of 
every  hundred  under  40  and  one  in  twelve  50  or  over;  only  one  in 
one  hundred  and  eleven  will  be  over  70.  Nearly  all  in  the  prime  of 
life  1  They  average  much  younger  than  the  English  contingent,  where 
fifty-four  per  cent  were  under  40,  against  our  seventy-five  per  cent — 
though  the  majority  of  them,  too,  are  in  the  prime  of  life.  The  Ger- 
man tramp,  like  the  English,  is  older  than  ours;  sixty-one  out  of 
every  one  hundred  being  under  40,  against  our  seventy-four  and  the 
English  fifty -four.     But  a  large  majority  of  them,  also,  are  in  the  full 
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vigor  of  manliood.     So  the  age  of  the  tramp  is  no  hindrance  to  his 
working. 

But  what  of  his  health?  Eemember  here  that  the  inquiry  was 
made  in  the  dead-  of  winter,  while  the  grippe  was  raging  among  our 
well-housed,  well-fed,  well-to-do  people  and  the  general  death-rate  was 
at  a  point  rarely,  if  ever,  reached  before.  Eemember,  too,  that  the 
answers  came  from  the  tramps  themselves,  who  would  hardly  have 
underestimated  the  gravity  of  their  ailments.  Well,  just  8.5  per  cent 
of  them  claimed  to  be  suffering  from  bad  health ;  eight  per  cent  thought 
their  health  was  only  "pretty  good,"  or  "not  very  good,"  while  83.5- 
per  cent  averred  roundly  that  their  health  was  "good."  In  England, 
2.5  per  cent  were  in  bad  health,  while  infirmities  of  various  kinds, 
reckoned  6.1  per  cent  more.  There  are  no  statistical  data  from  the 
Arheiter  Kolonien^  but  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  both  from  the. 
general  literature  of  the  subject  and  from  interviews  which  I  have  had 
with  men  who  have  followed  tramping  in  Grermany  that  there  is  the 
same  prevalence  of  excellent  health  there.  Neither  the  tramp's  age  nor- 
his  health,  then,  is  a  bar  to  successful  labor. 

I  will  not  stop  for  the  question,  "  When  did  you  last  work  at  your 
regular  occupation  or  at  anything?  "  From  the  next,  "  When  did  you 
take  to  the  road?  "  it  appears  that  a  third  of  them  took  to  the  road, 
according  to  their  own  admission,  within  twenty-four  hours  after  their 
last  job  of  real  work;  nearly  half  of  them  within  a  week,  and  four- 
fifths  of  them  within  four  weeks  of  its  close.  A  sad  enough  exhibi- 
tion, this,  of  hand-to-mouth  living,  excusable  least  of  all  in  unmarried 
men,  such  as  they  nearly  all  are.  Only  fifty-six,  or  4.6  per  cent,  admit, 
having  been  on  the  road  more  than  a  year.  This  hardly  corresponds 
with  our  preconceptions,  but  it  may  be  more  nearly  true  than  we- 
might  imagine. 

We  should  know  in  advance  what  answer  to  expect  to  the  ques- 
tion, "Why  did  you  take  to  the  road?  "  "Looking  for  work,"  "  Out. 
of  work,"  or  "  Out  of  money,"  is  of  course  the  reply  of  most  of  them, 
of  82.8  per  cent,  in  fact.  Among  the  remainder  there  is  considerable 
variety,  and  now  and  then  admirable  candor.  Eight  were  "  tired  of 
work,"  or  "wanted  to  take  life  easy,"  or  were  "after  soft  living"; 
twelve  "  wanted  to  see  the  country  " ;  six  said  plainly,  "  Won't  work  " ; 
twenty-five  charged  it  to  "whiskey"  or  "drink,"  and  one  made  it 
"whiskey  and  lazy";  while  sixteen,  or  1.3  per  cent,  declared  their 
"  preference  "  or  a  "  roving  disposition  "  to  have  been  the  responsible, 
cause. 
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The  Whitechapel  casuals  show  less  than  three  per  cent  *'  out  of 
work,"  as  against  our  eighty-three  per  cent;  idleness,  8.3  per  cent 
against  our  1.1  per  cent;  drink,  25.9  per  cent  against  our  two  per  cent; 
vagrant  habits,  57.1  per  cent  against  our  wretched  2.3  per  cent;  which 
makes  us  hide  our  heads  in  shame  at  the  superior  frankness  or  greater 
humility  of  the  Briton,  until  we  remember  that  our  fellow-country- 
men are  here  taken  at  their  own  rating,  while  their  transatlantic 
competitor  is  partly  rated  by  the  superintendent  of  the  casual  ward. 
"When  are  you  going  to  work?"  I  asked.  And  eighteen  per  cent 
were  frank  enough  to  say,  "I  don't  know,"  while  two  per  cent,  with 
absolute  sincerity,  say,  "  Never."  The  rest  were  of  course  intending 
to  work  whenever  they  could  get  work.  But  when  they  were  pres- 
ently asked,  "Have  you  tried  to  get  work  to-day?"  over  fifty-five 
per  cent  were  unwary  enough  to  say  "No."  This  is  not  conclusive, 
but  it  is  suggestive. 

There  were  one  North  American  Indian  and  thirteen  blacks  among 
the  answers  concerning  color.  There  is  only  one  Southern  State  rep- 
resented, and  not  one  of  the  thirteen  blacks  is  from  it.  By  the  way, 
few  of  the  Southern  States  recognize  the  tramp  by  name  in  their  laws. 
He  seems  to  be  a  product  of  our  Northern  civilization  and  to  move 
along  the  more  temperate  belt,  avoiding  extremes  of  heat  and  cold 
as  being  more  disagreeable  and  less  favorable  to  health. 

In  order  of  nativity,  America  heads  the  list  with  56.1  per  cent; 
Ireland  is  next  with  20.3  per  cent;  England  follows  with  6.6  per  cent; 
the  Scandinavian  peninsula  with  3.4  per  cent;  Scotland  with  2.6  per 
cent.  The  remainder  are  scattered  over  fourteen  nationalities,  in  order 
as  follows :  Austria,  France,  and  Switzerland  alike ;  Poland  and  Wales 
alike — four  each;  Belgium,  Holland,  Finland,  and  Italy,  two  each; 
Cuba,  Denmark,  Jamaica,  Eussia,  and  "Scotch-Irish,"  one  each. 

The  Whitechapel  tramps  are  far  more  homogeneous  ethnically. 
Though  thirteen  countries  are  represented,  there  are  only  four  of  them 
which  are  not  under  the  British  crown,  and  the  total  element  from 
beyond  the  British  Isles,  which  includes,  by  the  way,  eight  Ameri- 
cans, is  only  3.2  per  cent,  against  the  43.9  per  cent  of  our  foreign-born 
tramps.  So  England's  problem  in  this  as  in  some  other  respects  is  far 
simpler  than  ours.  In  the  Arheiter  Colony  statistics,  the  national  ele- 
ment does  not  even  appear.  All  seems  to  be  German.  And  in  a  great 
cosmopolitan  city  like  Paris  it  is  curious  to  see  what  a  very  slight 
sprinkling  of  other  than  French  nationalities  appears  in  their  pauper 
statistics. 
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It  is  surely  worth  noticing  that  1,187  of  our  tramps  read  and  write; 
eighteen  more  can  read,  not  write;  and  only  9.94  per  cent  can  neither 
read  nor  write.  And  to  newspaper  men  it  must  be  truly  gratifying  to 
know  that  one  of  the  items  on  which  they  are  most  apt  to  spend  money 
is  the  daily  newspaper.  Consequently  when  you  see  their  pockets 
bulging  out,  you  may  believe  that  it  is  literature  which  is  distending 
them !  Unhappily,  I  have  no  way  of  establishing  a  comparison  be- 
tween them  and  their  Teutonic  and  British  brethren  in  respect  to  this, 
but  I  think  it  would  be  safe  to  defy  the  others  to  beat  us. 

My  next  question  was:  "When  did  you  last  vote?  "  The  answers 
which  came  to  this  set  me  upon  the  track  of  that  excursus  on  Yenal 
Voting  about  which  I  wrote  in  The  Foeum  for  September  and  October, 
1892.  Such  lovers  of  newspapers  as  the  tramp  has  been  seen  to  be 
ought  to  be  ideal  citizens — well-informed,  fair-minded,  patriotic,  and  in- 
corruptible. If  they  are  not ;  if  there  are,  as  one  of  my  correspondents 
assures  me,  a  thousand  of  them  in  New  York  City  alone  who  vote  many 
times  each  at  every  important  election,  and  each  time  for  a  consid- 
eration, there  are  it  is  to  be  feared  numerous  persons  in  city  and  coun- 
try all  over  this  broad  land  who  are  by  no  means  tramps,  but  who 
will  envy  them  their  privilege. 

Only  7.8  per  cent  of  the  1,239  enumerated  are  now  married,  while 
4.4  per  cent  more  are  widowers.  Their  total  of  children  is  215,  or 
considerably  less  than  two  to  a  marriage.  What  has  been  well  [de- 
scribed  as  the  bond'  which  a  man  gives  to  society  for  his  good  behavior 
is,  therefore,  almost  wholly  lacking  here ;  and  even  when  given  it  is 
generally  forfeited,  in  so  many  instances  have  wife  and  children  drifted 
out  of  the  tramp's  sight.  Thus,  in  only  two  cases  were  wife  and 
children  in  the  same  town  with  the  man  questioned ;  in  twenty-nine  they 
were  in  the  same  State ;  in  thirty  in  another  State ;  in  nine  in  a  foreign 
country ;  in  eight  the  wife  was  dead  and  the  children  were  unknown ; 
in  sixteen  the  wife  was  dead  and  the  children  were  in  another  State  or 
country.     What  a  picture  of  desolation,  however  viewed  1 

About  one  tramp  in  five  sleeps  in  police-stations,  one  in  three  in 
lodging-houses.  One  in  eight  sleep  "wherever  they  can,"  and  there 
is  a  total  of  97  who  sleep  commonly  in  box-cars,  barns,  aboard  ship, 
in  paper-mills,  water-closets,  out-doors,  etc.  Next  to  this  miscellaneous 
group  of  sleeping-places  are  such  establishments  as  the  Wayfarers' 
Home,  Boston,  and  the  Wayfarers'  Eest,  Louisville.  Thirty-one 
tramps  commonly  sleep  at  hotels,  twenty  at  mission-houses.  Then 
there  are  thirty  or  forty  scattered  over  engine-house,  jail,  livery-sta- 
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ble,  lumber-camp,  poor-house,  Salvation  Army  barracks,  and  railway 
shanty.  From  private  inquiry  I  am  able  to  add  churches  and  school- 
houses.  A  pretty  general  tribute,  therefore,  is  laid  upon  nearly  every 
kind  of  building,  both  public  and  private,  and  the  overflow  lie  down 
in  the  open  and  no  doubt  sleep  very  comfortably.  Bei  Mutter  Griln, 
at  "  Mother  Green's,"  a  German  tramp  tells  me  they  call  this  latter  lodg- 
ing-house. And  the  amount  of  comfort,  or  even  of  luxury,  that  can 
be  got  out  of  a  bit  of  turf,  with  inequalities  in  it  which  fit  roughly 
into  the  hills  and  dales  of  the  human  anatomy,  on  a  clear  night,  after 
a  long  walk  and  simple  meal,  can  be  testified  to  still  by  many  survi- 
vors of  the  late  Civil  War.  This  impartiality  of  the  tramp  in  his  choice 
-of  a  chamber  is  of  importance  in  connection  with  the  question  of  his 
possible  instrumentality  in  disseminating  disease. 

"  Are  you  temperate,  intemperate,  or  abstainer?  "  Who  would 
have  guessed  that  thirty  of  the  1,314  who  consented  to  be  interviewed 
on  this  delicate  subject  could  have  been  induced  to  admit  that  they 
were  abstainers?  Yet  so  it  is.  And  I  quite  believe  all  of  them  ex- 
cept such  as  may  have  happened  to  be  intoxicated  at  the  time  the 
question  was  asked.  Four  hundred  and  fifty-nine  claimed  to  be  "  tem- 
perate." This  is  known  to  be  an  elastic  word,  whether  on  the  lips  of 
club  men,  tramps,  or  convicts.  But  in  its  use  my  tramp  friends  seem 
to  have  been  considerably  less  reckless  than  some.  Thus,  oat  of  1,832 
persons  committed  to  Hartford  jail  last  year,  1,742  gave  themselves 
•out  as  "moderate  drinkers,"  though  the  companion  record  shows  that 
978  of  them  were  in  for  drunkenness.  And  only  eighty-nine  put 
themselves  down  as  "  habitually  intemperate,"  not  quite  five  per  cent. 
Of  the  tramps,  on  the  contrary,  825,  or  62.8  per  cent,  openly  admit 
that  they  are  intemperate.  Go  through  the  list  of  your  respectable, 
intemperate  friends  now,  and  try  to  imagine  whether  sixty -three  per 
cent  of  them  would  admit,  even  to  you,  the  exact  truth  concerning 
themselves. 

Was  it  mere  bravado,  flippant  indifference,  brutal  candor  that  led 
to  this  confession?  Or  was  it  the  sudden  and  perhaps  solemn  recog- 
nition of  the  fact,  when  confronted  unexpectedly  with  the  other  main 
facts  in  their  tragical  situation  as  these  fell  from  their  own  lips,  that 
here  was  the  fons  et  origo  of  their  poverty,  rags,  homelessness,  friend- 
lessness,  hopelessness — the  fate  that  had  long  been  pursuing  them  and 
would  pursue  them  to  their  death?  Such  visions  do  come  to  the 
lonely.  They  must  come  with  great  force  at  times  to  these  men  so 
separate  from  their  brethren.     At  all  events,  that  moral  causes,  chief- 
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est  among  them  drunkenness,  are  mainly  responsible  for  average  vaga- 
bondage there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  I  think.  There  is  a  con- 
currence of  testimony  from  tramps  reformed  and  of  facts  from  tramps 
unreformed,  and  a  general  consensus  of  opinion  among  police  officers 
guardians  of  the  poor,  and  persons  engaged  in  rescue  work,  which  is 
to  me  quite  convincing.  Or  if  this  be  not  the  chief  cause  I  confess  to 
have  been  unable  to  find  any  other.  Economical  influences  are  of 
course  here  and  there  instrumental.  I  could  myself  give  authentic  cases 
of  men  made  tramps  by  the  unreasonableness  of  strikes  and  the 
tyranny  of  Unions,  and  I  have  read  of  such  in  Germany.  But  such 
■cases  are  the  exception ;  the  others  are  the  rule. 

Only  five  and  eight-tenths  per  cent  of  our  tramps  confessed  having 
been  convicted  of  crime.  Here  I  am  afraid  their  previous  spasm  of 
truthfulness  forsook  them.  That  is  but  a  little  above  the  average 
criminality  of  the  whole  population  of  Hartford,  and  is  only  one- 
seventh  that  of  Mr.  Yallance's  841  Casual  Ward  inmates,  and  one- 
fourth  that  of  the  German  labor  colonies.  Our  patriotism  could  not 
'endure  the  strain  of  crediting  American  vagrants  with  such  an  excess 
•of  virtue. 

In  fact,  our  friends  suffered  themselves  to  be  caught  in  a  snare  ; 
for  to  the  next  qu.estion,  "  Were  you  ever  convicted  of  drunkenness?  " 
38.5  per  cent  of  them  answered,  "Yes."  But  possibly  they  regarded 
drunkenness  as  no  crime.  One  poor  fellow,  a  veteran  newspaper  re- 
porter, displayed  the  candor  of  his  profession  by  admitting  that  he  had 
been  convicted  150  times.  He  had  lost  all  hope  of  being  anything  but 
an  awful  warning. 

Only  one  hundred  and  thirteen  out  of  the  1,329  who  answered  ad- 
mitted that  they  had  no  religion.  A  calculation  based  on  certain 
figures  in  the  "Statesman's  Year  Book"  leads  me  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  are  about  13.6  per  cent  of  our  total  population,  or  about  5.4 
per  cent  of  our  adults,  who  are  not  attached  to  some  religious  body. 
If  all  these  be  assumed  to  have  no  religion,  the  proportion  of  tramps 
without  religion  will  exceed  the  general  proportion  by  about  fifty  per 
cent.  This  is,  however,  scarcely  more  than  careful  guessing.  In 
actual  number  the  order  stands  thus:  Eoman  Catholics,  Lutherans, 
Methodists,  Congregationalists,  Presbyterians,  Episcopalians,  Baptists, 
and  Dutch  Keformed.  There  is  also  a  considerable  sprinkling  of  "  In- 
fidels "  and  "  Free  Thinkers."     Jews  are  all  but  lacking. 

Directly  after  the  request  for  the  tramp's  name  came  the  demand 
for  the  Real  Name.     It  was  hoped  that  in  this  way,  by  surprise,  knowl- 
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edge  of  aliases  could  be  obtained.  But  either  tramps  are  unusually 
self-collected  and  purposeless  liars,  or  else  tbey  commonly  go  under 
their  own  name ;  for  only  thirteen  aliases  are  given  out  of  1,349  an- 
swers, and  some  of  these  are  obviously  fabrications  of  the  moment. 
My  opinion  is  that  the  tramp  usually  goes  under  his  own  name. 

Only  one  hundred  and  sixteen  out  of  1,056  admitted  having  been 
in  the  almshouse — a  mistake,  I  fear.  Of  these  the  greater  part  gave 
winter  or  spring  as  the  last  time  when  they  were  there.  This  is  only 
a  hint,  but  it  is  quite  in  the  direction  we  should  have  expected  from 
what  we  know  of  the  .  transient  element  in  almshouse  populations. 
When  the  robin  comes  the  able-bodied  pauper  goes ;  and  in  a  consid- 
erable number  of  cases  he  becomes  the  summer  tramp.  With  the 
chilly  nights  of  September  he  begins  to  drift  back  and  winter  finds 
him  again  in  his  sheltered  home.  The  regularity  of  his  migration 
would  seem  to  suggest  a  possible  remedy. 

Nearly  one-third  admitted  having  been  in  hospitals  at  some  time, 
many  of  them  more  than  once.  We  occasionally  hear  of  their  dying 
in  great  neglect,  but  such,  I  think,  are  exceptional  cases.  Sixty-nine 
per  cent  of  those  who  had  been  in  hospitals  were  there  at  the  pub- 
lic expense  and  so  were  technically  paupers,  and  eighteen  per  cent 
more  credited  private  individuals  or  corporations  with  their  hospital 
charges. 

Here,  then,  the  political  economist  would  say,  is  a  body  of  45,845 
men — for  that  is  my  estimate  of  their  number,  made  from  the  best  at- 
tainable  data — an  army  larger  than  Wellington's  red-coats  at  Water- 
loo ;  eleven-twelfths  of  them  are  under  fifty ;  five-sixths  of  them  are  in 
perfect  health ;  three-fifths  of  them  have  trades  or  occupations  requir- 
ing skill ;  over  nine-tenths  of  them  can  read  and  write.  And  these 
persons,  constituting  over  one-quarter  of  one  per  cent  of  our  adult 
male  population,  are  permanently  withdrawn  from  productive  work. 
That  is  not  all :  they  bear  no  public  burdens.  In  case  of  war  the  re- 
cruiting sergeant  might  be  nimble  enough  to  catch  them,  if  bounties 
were  high  and  bounty-jumping  active ;  but  the  tax-gatherer  never,  in 
war  or  peace.     The  very  roads  which  they  wear  they  never  repair. 

Nor  is  this  all.  They  are  steady  consumers.  To  support  them,  in 
the  Open  Hearth  in  Hartford,  costs  $2.80  per  week;  in  the  almshouse 
$2.56.  And  since  institutional  life  is  adopted  by  them  only  as  a  last 
resort,  we  may  be  sure  that  what  they  get  outside  is  worth  at  least  as 
much  as  the  smaller  of  these  sums.     Add  a  conservative  ten  cents  a 
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day  for  drink,  levied  upon  the  public  by  begging,  and  two  cents  for 
tobacco,  and  you  have  not  far  from  $3.50  per  week,  or  about  eight 
millions  of  dollars  annually. 

Then  add  police  supervision.  Every  arrest  in  Hartford  costs  $15.68 
simply  in  police  hire.  Then  add  hospital  and  dispensary  charges.  In 
fact,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  average  tramp  costs  nearly  or 
quite  as  much  as  the  worse  sort  of  criminal  whose  cost,  by  a  careful 
estimate  that  excludes,  however,  the  original  outlay  for  buildings,  is  in 
Hartford  $4.40  per  week.  Call  it  only  two  hundred  dollars  a  year  and 
you  have  $9,169,000 — a  half  more  than  the  cost  of  the  Indian  Depart- 
ment and  one-half  the  cost  of  our  Navy.  With  it  we  could  pay  more  than 
one-quarter  of  the  interest  of  the  public  debt.  And  then  we  have  their 
withdrawal  from  family  ties  and  from  legitimate  procreation,  and  the 
demoralization  of  their  example  while  they  are  idling,  and  of  their 
competition  during  their  spasms  of  work.  Can  we  wonder,  on  the 
whole,  if  at  such  a  prospect  the  political  economist  raises  his  eyebrows 
and  shakes  his  head? 

There  are  two  diseases  of  special  loathsomeness,  associated  one  of 
them  with  physical,  the  other  with  moral  uncleanness,  both  known  to 
be  contagious.  Out  of  1,209  who  answered  the  question  it  was  found 
that  nine  and  eight-tenths  admitted  having  had  one  of  these  diseases 
and  five  and  one-tenths  the  other  at  some  time  in  their  life.  The  late 
superintendent  of  the  almshouse  in  Tewksbury,  Mass.,  which  has  a 
population  of  over  one  thousand  inmates,  found  that  over  fifty-two 
per  cent  of  the  males  admitted  in  1889-90  were  suffering  from  some 
form  of  disease  denoting  sexual  impurity.  To  ascertain  the  sig- 
nificance of  these  facts  I  sent  letters  of  inquiry  to  four  eminent  spe- 
cialists, professors  in  our  best-known  medical  colleges,  experienced 
practitioners,  students,  and  writers.  Dr.  W.  B.  Taylor,  of  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York;  Dr.  W.  W.  Kean,  of  Jeffer- 
son College,  and  Dr.  J.  Williams  White,  of  the  University  Medical 
School,  Philadelphia ;  and  Dr.  James  C.  White,  of  the  Harvard  Medi- 
cal School.  Their  answers  agree  on  every  material  point  and  are  sub- 
stantially as  follows:  1.  As  to  the  disease  generally  associated  with 
moral  taint  (1)  it  is  often  disfiguring,  always  dangerous ;  (2)  it  may 
be  contracted  by  the  morally  pure  through  contact  of  any  kind  with 
infected  persons  or  things;  (3)  in  whatever  way  contracted  it  is 
transmissible  by  heredity;  (4)  the  danger  of  diffusion  of  the  disease 
among  the  community  by  tramps  is  real  and  serious;  (5)  it  ought  to 

be  averted  by  legislative  interference  which  should  take  the  form  of 

48 
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detention  of  the  diseased  in  whatever  institution  he  may  be  found 
until  the  danger  point  is  passed,  or  else  of  effectual  inspection  and 
restraint. ' 

The  tramp  as  seen  by  those  who  lodge  him  was  another  branch  of 
my  inquiry.  Blanks  bearing  on  this  subject  were  sent  to  one  hundred 
and  ten  chiefs  of  police  and  two  heads  of  wayfarers'  lodges.  Answers 
came  from  thirty-three  of  the  former  and  from  both  of  the  latter.  They 
cover  the  manner  of  lodging,  food,  cleanliness,  conditions  insisted  upon, 
and  so  on.  Only  five  admit  having  tried  to  find  outside  work  for  their 
vagrant  guests.  In  ten  instances,  however,  opportunities  for  such 
work  had  been  offered,  by  farmers  and  others,  and  in  four  of  these 
the  result  had  been  good ;  in  two  bad ;  in  two  the  opportunities  were 
alwavs  refused ;  in  one  abused. 

Early  in  the  seventies,  when  as  many  as  one  hundred  and  fifty 
tramps  could  be  found  in  a  single  night  in  the  Hartford  police  station, 
a  mill  proprietor  came  in  and  asked  for  half  a  dozen  hands.  With 
considerable  difficulty  they  were  obtained  and  transported  to  his  es- 
tablishment. He  gave  them  their  breakfast,  set  them  to  work,  and 
went  back  for  his  own  breakfast.  When  he  returned  every  one  of 
them  was  gone !     A  second  experiment  had  the  same  result. 

Berlin  has  a  Labor  Colony  with  a  capacity  of  two  hundred  persons, 
and  there  are  thirty-four  other  shelters  there,  capacity  not  given,  most 
of  them  with  intelligence  bureaus  attached ;  and  there  is  a  city  lodg- 
ing-house holding  six  hundred  and  always  full,  besides  an  ample 
supply  of  workhouses  and  the  like.  Nevertheless,  the  director  of 
the  street-cleaning  department  is  constantly  embarrassed  for  lack  of 
laborers.  One  morning  when  he  had  only  five  hundred  or  six 
hundred  men,  and  wanted  fifteen  hundred  to  clear  away  a  fall  of 
snow,  he  went  to  the  workhouse  and  with  much  persuasion  got  to- 
gether one  hundred  recruits.  Arrived  at  the  scene  of  activity,  they 
demanded  to  a  man  prepayment  of  the  day's  wages;  and  on  refusal 
ninety-nine  of  the  hundred  left.  Notice  here  that  of  the  22,868  men 
who  were  in  the  German  Labor  Colonies  between  1885  and  1889,  only 
a  quarter  left  to  take  definite  work,  while  more  than  half  left  because 
they  "  preferred  to  go."  And  do  not  forget  that  fifty-five  per  cent  of 
our  tramps  admitted  not  having   sought   work   the  day  they  were 

*  These  facts  have  been  placed  before  the  Health  Committee  of  the  Connecti- 
cut legislature  and  a  favorable  report  upon  an  act  has  been  adopted  and  has 
passed  the  Senate.     Massachusetts  has  had  such  a  law  since  1891. 
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lodged.     On  the  whole,  it  appears  plain  to  me  that  the  average  tramp 
is  in  search  of  nothing  so  little  as  downright  systematic  work. 

What  the  philanthropists  have  done,  or  attempted  for  the  tramp 
must  be  passed  over  with  only  brief  mention.  I  have  a  large  amount 
of  material  bearing  upon  the  casual-ward  system  in  England  and  the 
Labor  Colonies  of  Germany,  with  their  more  or  less  allied  network 
oiHerhergen  zur  Heimath^  Home  Refuges,  and  Verpflegungsstationen^  or 
Houses  of  Entertainment.  Of  the  Labor  Colonies  there  were  twenty- 
four  in  May,  1892,  with  a  total  capacity  of  2,900.  They  have  taken 
in  52.335  persons  since  their  foundation  nearly  ten  years  ago.  The 
name  best  known  in  association  with  them  is  that  of  Pastor  von  Bodel- 
schwingh,  of  Bielefeld  in  Westphalia.  General  Booth  is  introducing  a 
substantial  copy  in  the  neighborhood  of  London,  and  the  French  are 
trying  a  similar  experiment  at  La  Chalmelle  in  the  Department  of 
Marne,  under  the  control  of  the  Common  Council  of  Paris.  The  Labor 
Colonies  are  by  no  means  an  unmitigated  good.  They  have  not  come 
up  to  the  expectation  of  their  founders.  But  there  seems  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  things  are  better  with  than  they  were  without  them.  Can 
much  more  than  this  be  affirmed  concerning  many  of  our  philanthropic 
enterprises  ? 

The  Herherge  zur  Heimath  is  a  cheap  tavern.  Professor  Clemens 
Theodor  Perthes  founded  the  first  one  in  1854  in  Bonn.  It  is  what 
Germans  would  call  a  temperance  inn  for  travelling  artisans ;  that  is, 
nothing  stronger  than  beer  is  sold  there  and  a  religious  atmosphere  and 
a  mild  discipline  dominates  in  them.  There  are  now  390  of  these  inns, 
with  13,000  beds. 

The  Verpflegungsstaiionen  are  lodging-houses  where  people  work  for 
what  they  get.  On  the  night  of  December  15-16,  1891,  there  were 
9,216  persons  housed  in  them  and  the  average  for  the  year  was  5,304. 
The  average  cost  a  day  was  16.1  cents.  They  vary  greatly  in  accom- 
modation, work  required,  regulations,  and  manner  of  sustentation.  For 
reasons  variously  stated,  commonly  lack  of  support,  I  see  that  a  num- 
ber of  them  have  been  closed  this  last  year. 

The  very  completeness  of  the  system  in  Germany  suggests  an  ob- 
vious danger.  The  country  is  literally  mapped  out,  and  by  conform- 
ing to  the  few  simple  regulations  as  to  tickets  there  seems  to  be  no 
reason  why  grist  once  emptied  into  the  mill  should  not  go  on  grinding 
forever.  I  have  myself  talked  with  a  German,  a  very  bright  fellow, 
who  tells  me  that  he  spent  the  three  years  following  the  close  of  his 
apprenticeship  tramping  up  and  down  the  most  charming  stretches  of 
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tlie  Khine,  working  only  just  enough  to  keep  his  papers  alive,  and  to 
have  money  in  his  pocket  sufficient  to  meet  the  trifling  outlays  for 
lodging.  How  his  eyes  danced  as  he  told  of  his  experiences !  In  fair 
weather  he  and  his  friends  slept  by  preference  "at  Mother  Green's," 
their  packs,  with  all  valuables,  carefully  tucked  under  their  heads; 
their  companions  stretched  out  hither  and  thither  along  the  edge  of 
the  road.  Chausseegrahentapezirer^  highway-ditch  upholsterers,  is  one  of 
their  favorite  names  for  the  craft.  Then  up  and  away  early,  while  the 
air  is  cool  and  the  dew  is  on  the  grapes — "  Ah,  how  sweet  they  smell !  " 
he  exclaimed,  with  a  sigh  of  longing.  "  Grilss  Matilda  /  "  is  the  cheery 
cry  of  recognition  to  the  fellow-craftsmen  whom  they  meet.  The 
houses  are  carefully  watched,  and  when  they  see  one  where  coffee  is 
being  served  that  is  where  they  stop  for  breakfast,  seldom  asking  in 
vain.  Then  halt  and  rest  under  this  shady  tree !  Eat  of  its  fruit,  then 
take  a  nap : — "J/an  muss  sich  scJioiien^  nicht  wahr  !  "  One  must  spare  one's 
self,  must  he  not  1  But  be  sure  to  waken  in  time  to  make  a  Herherge 
before  the  doors  are  shut ;  for  it  looks  like  rain ;  and  you  have  a  few 
pennies  still  left  and  your  papers  are  genuine  or  else  skilfully  forged ; 
you  need  not  fear  the  Blitzableiter — "  the  lightning-rod  " :  .that  is  the 
policeman.  And  in  the  Herberge  take  your  beer  and  your  pipe. 
And  search  out  the  Bieaen  (Bees !)  in  your  clothes  before  you  go  to 
bed.  And  hang  your  garments  up  so  that  there  will  be  a  clean  space 
on  the  line  between  them  and  your  neighbor's.  And  so,  On !  one  day 
after  another,  until  Vater  Weiss^  Father  White,  covers  Mutter  Griin 
with  his  cold  mantle,  driving  you  from  her  hospitable  embrace. 

"  The  pleasantest  life  in  the  world !  "  he  ejaculated. 

But  two  of  his  friends  who  sat  by  and  listened  were  not  of  his 
mind.  And  I  have  the  written  testimony  of  an  American  ex-tramp  of 
long-established  respectability,  "  For  eighteen-carat  misery,  commend 
me  to  the  life  of  the  tramp." 

To  trace  out  the  anti-tramp  laws  required  the  examination  of  cer- 
tainly four  hundred  volumes  of  Statutes  and  the  preparation  of  ab- 
stracts for  every  one  of  the  forty-four  States.  The  tramp  first  appeared 
legally  in  1876,  in  New  Jersey.  There  are  now  nineteen  States  which 
mention  him  specifically  and  two  more  refer  to  him  in  their  indexes 
or  in  their  definition  of  vagrant.  Of  the  remaining  States,  North  and 
South  Dakota  have  never  recognized  Beggar,  Yagrant,  Vagabond,  or 
Tramp,  either  while  they  were  Territories  or  since.  Oregon  had  a  full- 
fledged  tramp   law  but  repealed  it  absolutely  in  1889.      Minnesota 
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only  mentions  "  vagrant  infants  "  and  allows  her  communities  com- 
plete home  rule  and  local  option  in  the  matter  of  tramps,  while  West 
Virginia  objects  to  public  begging  but  leaves  all  else  untouched. 

Nearly  all  the  real  tramp  laws  have  a  panicky  look  which  suggests 
a  pressing  evil,  real  or  imaginary ;  and  the  history  of  the  amendments 
of  some  and  the  enforcement  of  all  is  curious,  and  occasionally  amus- 
ing. In  more  than  one  instance  convictions  have  almost  literally 
ceased  the  moment  rewards  or  liberal  fees  for  arrests  were  abolished. 
In  one  State  it  is  easy  to  read  in  her  successive  statutes  how  officers 
began  to  lure  tramps  into  their  bailiwicks,  and  to  encourage  them  to 
stay  for  the  incidental  pickings;  until  the  penalties,  which  had  set 
out  with  blood-curdling  ferocity  trampward,  ended  in  portentous  se- 
verity constableward.  In  two  Southern  States  we  find  sale  at  auc- 
tion established  by  law.  Standing  at  the  court-house  door  the  ofiicer 
knocks  down  the  vagabond  to  the  highest  bidder.  In  one  of  the  States 
there  seem  to  have  been  few,  or  no  enforcements.  In  the  other  there 
is  evidence  of  enforcement  and  of  excited  feeling  among  the  blacks  at 
the  renewal  of  scenes  which  recall  so  vividly  the  days  of  slavery. 

Strange  terms  appear  in  remote  Western  States.  Who  could  guess 
what  a  "  Check  guerilla"  is?  He  is  a  person  who  hangs  around  gam- 
bling-houses begging  checks  in  order  that  he  may  try  his  fortune  at 
the  game !  And  how  much  could  I  not  relate,  if  I  had  space,  of  tramp 
printers  and  barbers ;  of  the  collection  and  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion among  the  gentlemen  of  the  road;  of  proofs  of  periodicity;  of 
illustrations  of  the  persistency  of  the  vagabond  instinct  gathered  from 
missionaries  among  the  Indians  and  from  observation  of  gypsy  life.  I 
seem,  indeed,  to  have  left  almost  the  most  interesting  part  of  my  mate- 
rial.    But  I  must  close. 

An  official  to  whom  I  addressed  the  inquiry,  "  What  in  your  opin- 
ion is  the  best  solution  of  the  tramp  problem?  "  replied,  "Eepeal  the 
McKinley  bill  and  so  restore  prosperity."  Allow  me  to  give  the  best 
answer  I  can  to  a  question  of  exceeding  difiiculty. 

1.  Stop  lodging  tramps  in  police-stations.  Tramps  are  paupers. 
Why  should  they,  any  more  than  any  other  pauper  unconvicted  of 
crime,  be  kept  in  a  cell  in  the  company  of  criminals? 

2.  If  we  must  keep  them  in  the  police-stations,  separate  them  from 
the  criminal  section.  And  let  the  place  be  clean,  well  ventilated,  and 
free  from  vermin. 

3.  Of  two  things  one :  Inspect  every  applicant  and  lodge  the  ver- 
min-free apart  from  the  others;   or  cleanse  and  disinfect  every  gar- 
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ment  with  hot  steam,  furnishing  a  bath  and  a  sleeping  garment  for  the 
night.  This  is  successfully  done  in  the  English  Casual  Wards.  The 
public  health  requires  it  and  so  does  a  decent  regard  for  the  little 
group  of  honest  unfortunates  who  are  conceivably  mixed  up  with  the 
great  horde  of  the  lazy  and  vicious.  And  let  the  town  doctor  be  on 
hand  every  evening,  to  inspect  all  the  lodgers  and  to  order  the  deten- 
tion of  those  who  have  contagious  disease. 

4.  Adopt  a  careful  system  of  registration.  The  German  Labor 
Colony,  though  a  private  institution,  does  not  shrink  from  this,  and 
requires  the  noting  of  eighteen  different  items,  including  physical  pe- 
culiarities. 

5.  Eequire  a  pass-book  and  stamp  upon  it  date  and  place  of  lodg- 
ing. Eepel  the  applicant  on  transgression  of  certain  conditions  as  to 
the  period  of  return,  and  arrest  him  on  transgression  of  others. 

6.  Wherever  these  people  are  lodged  require  labor  of  some  kind  as 
an  equivalent.  Why  should  a  man  be  allowed  to  spend  what  he  has 
begged  or  earned,  on  theatre  or  drink  or  licentiousness,  and  then  b^ 
taken  in  for  free  lodging  at  public  expense? 

7.  Let  communities  or  counties  join  together  and  establish  labor- 
stations  where  every  honest  applicant  may  find  temporary  occupation 
and  not  be  obliged  to  choose  between  starving,  begging,  and  stealing. 

8.  Let  them  join  also  in  founding  places  of  detention,  under  what- 
ever name,  to  which  incorrigible  vagrants  may  be  committed  for  inde- 
terminate periods  and  where  they  may  both  learn  to  work  and  over- 
come the  habit  of  idleness.  It  is  a  habit  easy  to  acquire  and  hard  to 
get  rid  of.  State's  prison  will  not  answer.  As  above  hinted,  you 
cannot  get  tramps  sent  there  except  under  stress  of  extraordinary  ex- 
citement, the  fruit  of  special  and  ephemeral  terror  or  indignation. 

9.  So  move  public  opinion  that  all  the  States  may  presently  be 
under  uniform  vagrant  laws  and  covered  by  a  network  of  labor-stations 
under  general  management,  to  the  end  that  the  genuine  man  may  never 
be  driven  to  far  and  bitter  wandering,  and  that  the  fraud  may  never 
wander  so  far  but  that  he  shall  be  finally  caught  and  surely  sifted  out. 

10.  Get  people  to  stop  absolutely  giving  little  coins  to  beggars. 
If  they  must  needs  make  themselves  "feel  good  "  at  small  outlay,  let 
them  seek  out  some  fashion  less  expensive  to  others. 

11.  Experiment  with  the  drink  question  until  you  find  some  way 
of  interfering  with  the  present  ad  libitum  manufacture  and  ad  infinitum 
prolongation  of  that  whole  noisome  and  unhappy  breed  of  which  the 
tramp  is  only  one  variety.  J.  J.  McCook. 
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It  has  been  my  good -luck  to  kill  every  kind  of  game  properly 
belonging  to  the  United  States :  though  one  beast  which  I  never  had 
a  chance  to  slay,  the  jaguar,  from  the  torrid  South,  sometimes  comes 
just  across  the  Eio  Grande;  nor  have  I  ever  hunted  the  musk-ox  and 
polar  bear  in  the  boreal  wastes  where  they  dwell,  surrounded  by  the 
frozen  desolation  of  the  uttermost  North. 

There  are,  in  different  parts  of  our  country,  chances  to  try  so 
many  various  kinds  of  hunting,  with  rifle  or  with  horse  and  hound, 
that  it  is  nearly  impossible  for  one  man  to  have  experience  of  them 
all.  There  are  many  hunts  I  long  hoped  to  take,  but  never  did  and 
never  shall ;  they  must  be  left  for  men  with  more  time,  or  for  those 
whose  homes  are  nearer  to  the  hunting  grounds.  I  have  never  seen 
a  grisly  roped  by  the  riders  of  the  plains,  nor  a  black  bear  killed 
with  the  knife  and  hounds  in  the  southern  canebrakes ;  though  at  one 
time  I  had  for  many  years  a  standing  invitation  to  witness  this  last 
feat  on  a  plantation  in  Arkansas.  The  friend  who  gave  it,  an  old 
backwoods  planter,  at  one  time  lost  almost  all  his  hogs  by  the  numer- 
ous bears  who  infested  his  neighborhood.  He  took  a  grimly  humorous 
revenge  each  fall  by  doing  his  winter  killing  among  the  bears  instead 
of  among  the  hogs  they  had  slain ;  for  as  the  cold  weather  approached 
he  regularly  proceeded  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  bear-bacon,  scouring  the 
canebrakes  in  a  series  of  systematic  hunts,  bringing  the  quarry  to 
bay  with  the  help  of  a  big  pack  of  hard-fighting  mongrels,  and  then 
killing  it  with  his  long,  broad-bladed  bowie.  Again,  I  should  like 
to  make  a  trial  at  killing  peccaries  with  the  spear,  whether  on  foot  or 
on  horseback,  and  with  or  without  dogs.  I  should  like  much  to 
repeat  the  experience  of  a  friend  who  cruised  northward  through 
Bering  Sea,  shooting  walrus  and  polar  bear;  and  that  of  two  other 
friends  who  travelled  with  dog-sleds  to  the  Barren  Grounds,  in  chase 
of  the  caribou,  and  of  that  last  survivor  of  the  Ice  Age,  the  strange 
musk-ox.  Once  in  a  while  it  must  be  good  sport  to  shoot  alligators 
by  torchlight  in  the  everglades  of  Florida  or  the  bayous  of  Louisiana. 
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Of  American  big  game  the  bison,  almost  always  known  as  tbe 
buffalo,  was  the  largest  and  most  important  to  man.  When  the  first 
white  settlers  landed  in  Virginia  the  bison  ranged  east  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies  almost  to  the  sea -coast,  westward  to  the  dry  deserts  lying 
beyond  the  Eocky  Mountains,  northward  to  the  Great  Slave  Lake 
and  southward  to  Chihuahua.  It  was  a  beast  of  the  forests  and 
mountains,  in  the  Alleghanies  no  less  than  in  the  Eockies ;  but  its 
true  home  was  on  the  prairies,  and  the  high  plains.  Across  these  it 
roamed,  hither  and  thither,  in  herds  of  enormous,  of  incredible  mag- 
nitude; herds  so  large  that  they  covered  the  waving  grass -land  for 
hundreds  of  square  leagues,  and  when  on  the  march  occupied  days 
and  days  in  passing  a  given  point.  But  the  seething  myriads  of 
shaggy -maned  wild  cattle  vanished  with  remarkable  and  melancholy 
rapidity  before  the  inroads  of  the  white  hunters,  and  the  steady  march 
of  the  oncoming  settlers.  Now  they  are  on  the  point  of  extinction. 
Two  or  three  hundred  are  left  in  that  great  national  game-preserve, 
the  Yellowstone  Park ;  and  it  is  said  that  others  still  remain  in  the 
wintry  desolation  of  Athabasca.  Elsewhere  only  a  few  individuals 
exist — probably  considerably  less  than  half  a  hundred  all  told — scat- 
tered in  small  parties  in  the  wildest  and  most  remote  and  inacces- 
sible portions  of  the  Eocky  Mountains.  A  bison  bull  is  the  largest 
American  animal.  His  huge  bulk,  his  short,  curved  black  horns, 
the  shaggy  mane  clothing  his  great  neck  and  shoulders,  give  him  a 
look  of  ferocity  which  his  conduct  belies.  Yet  he  is  truly  a  grand 
and  noble  beast,  and  his  loss  from  our  prairies  and  forest  is  as  keenly 
regretted  by  the  lover  of  nature  and  of  wild  life  as  by  the  hunter. 

My  friend,  Gen.  W.  H.  Walker,  of  Virginia,  had  an  experience 
in  the  early  fifties  with  buffaloes  on  the  upper  Arkansas  Eiver, 
which  gives  some  idea  of  their  enormous  numbers  at  that  time.  He 
was  camped  with  a  scouting  party  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and 
had  gone  out  to  try  to  shoot  some  meat.  There  were  many  buffaloes 
in  sight,  scattered,  according  to  their  custom,  in  large  bands.  When 
he  was  a  mile  or  two  away  from  the  river  a  dull  roaring  sound  in  the 
distance  attracted  his  attention,  and  he  saw  that  a  herd  of  buffalo  far 
to  the  south,  away  from  the  river,  had  been  stampeded  and  was  run- 
ning his  way.  He  knew  that  if  he  was  caught  in  the  open  by  the 
stampeded  herd  his  chance  for  life  would  be  small,  and  at  once  ran 
for  the  river.  By  desperate  efforts  he  reached  the  breaks  in  the 
sheer  banks  just  as  the  buffaloes  reached  them,  and  got  into  a  posi- 
tion of  safety  on  the  pinnacle  of  a  little  bluff.     From  this  point  of 
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vantage  lie  could  see  the  entire  plain.  To  the  very  verge  of  the 
horizon  the  brown  masses  of  the  bnifalo  bands  showed  through  the 
dust  clouds,  coming  on  with  a  thunderous  roar  like  that  of  surf. 
Camp  was  a  mile  away,  and  the  stampede  luckily  passed  to  one  side 
of  it.  Watching  his  chance  he  finally  dodged  back  to  the  tent,  and 
air  that  afternoon  watched  the  immense  masses  of  buffalo,  as  band 
after  band  tore  to  the  brink  of  the  bluffs  on  one  side,  raced  down 
them,  rushed  through  the  water,  up  the  bluffs  on  the  other  side,  and 
again  off  over  the  plain,  churning  the  sandy,  shallow  stream  into  a 
ceaseless  tumult.  When  darkness  fell  there  was  no  apparent  decrease 
in  the  numbers  that  were  passing,  and  all  through  that  night  the 
continuous  roar  showed  that  the  herds  were  still  threshing  across  the 
river.  Toward  dawn  the  sound  at  last  ceased,  and  General  Walker 
arose  somewhat  irritated,  as  he  had  reckoned  on  killing  an  ample 
supply  of  meat,  and  he  supposed  that  there  would  be  now  no  bison 
left  south  of  the  river.  To  his  astonishment,  when  he  strolled  up  on 
the  bluffs  and  looked  over  the  plain,  it  was  still  covered  far  and  wide 
with  groups  of  buffalo,  grazing  quietly.  Apparently  there  were  as 
many  on  that  side  as  ever,  in  spite  of  the  many  scores  of  thousands 
that  must  have  crossed  over  the  river  during  the  stampede  of  the 
afternoon  and  night.  The  barren-ground  caribou  is  the  only  Ameri- 
can animal  which  is  now  ever  seen  in  such  enormous  herds. 

In  1862  Mr.  Clarence  King,  while  riding  along  the  overland  trail 
through  western  Kansas,  passed  through  a  great  buffalo  herd,  and 
was  himself  injured  in  an  encounter  with  a  bull.  The  great  herd 
was  then  passing  north,  and  Mr.  King  reckoned  that  it  must  have 
covered  an  area  nearly  seventy  miles  by  thirty  in  extent ;  the  figures 
representing  his  rough  guess,  made  after  travelling  through  the  herd 
crosswise,  and  upon  knowing  how  long  it  took  to  pass  a  given  point 
going  northward.  This  great  herd  of  course  was  not  a  solid  mass  of 
buffaloes ;  it  consisted  of  innumerable  bands  of  every  size,  dotting 
the  prairie  within  the  limits  given.  Mr.  King  was  mounted  on  a 
somewhat  unmanageable  horse.  On  one  occasion  in  following  a  band 
he  wounded  a  large  bull,  and  became  so  wedged  in  by  the  maddened 
animals  that  he  was  unable  to  avoid  the  charge  of  the  bull,  which 
was  at  its  last  gasp.  Coming  straight  toward  him  it  leaped  into  the 
air  and  struck  the  afterpart  of  the  saddle  full  with  its  massive  fore- 
head. The  horse  was  hurled  to  the  ground  with  a  broken  back,  and 
King's  leg  was  likewise  broken,  while  the  bull  turned  a  complete 
somerset  over  them  and  never  rose  again. 
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In  the  recesses  of  the  Kocky  Mountains,  from  Colorado  northward 
through  Alberta,  and  in  the  depths  of  the  sub-arctic  forest  beyond  the 
Saskatchewan,  there  have  always  been  found  small  numbers  of  the 
bison,  locally  called  the  mountain  buffalo  and  wood  buffalo;  often 
indeed  the  old  hunters  term  these  animals  "bison,"  although  they 
never  speak  of  the  plains  animals  save  as  buffalo.  They  form  a 
slight  variety  of  what  was  formerly  the  ordinary  plains  bison,  inter- 
grading  with  it ;  on  the  whole  they  are  darker  in  color,  with  longer, 
thicker  hair,  and  in  consequence  with  the  appearance  of  being  heavier- 
bodied  and  shorter-legged.  They  have  been  sometimes  spoken  of  as 
forming  a  separate  species ;  but,  judging  from  my  own  limited  expe- 
rience, and  from  a  comparison  of  the  many  hides  I  have  seen,  1  think 
they  are  really  the  same  animal,  many  individuals  of  the  two  so-called 
varieties  being  quite  indistinguishable.  In  fact  the  only  moderate- 
sized  herd  of  wild  bison  in  existence  to-day,  the  protected  herd  in  the 
Yellowstone  Park,  is  composed  of  animals  intermediate  in  habits  and 
coat  between  the  mountain  and  plains  varieties — as  were  all  the  herds 
of  the  Bighorn,  Big  Hole,  Upper  Madison,  and  Upper  Yellowstone 
valleys. 

Though  it  was  always  more  difficult  to  kill  the  bison  of  the  for- 
ests and  mountains  than  the  bison  of  the  prairie,  yet  now  that  the 
species  is,  in  its  wild  state,  hovering  on  the  brink  of  extinction,  the 
difficulty  is  immeasurably  increased.  A  merciless  and  terrible  pro- 
cess of  natural  selection,  in  which  the  agents  were  rifle -bearing  hunt- 
ers, has  left  as  the  last  survivors  in  a  hopeless  struggle  for  existence 
only  the  wariest  of  the  bison  and  those  gifted  with  the  sharpest 
senses.  That  this  was  true  of  the  last  lingering  individuals  that 
survived  the  great  slaughter  on  the  plains  is  well  shown  by  Mr. 
Hornaday  in  his  graphic  account  of  his  campaign  against  the  few 
scattered  buffalo  which  still  lived  in  1886  between  the  Missouri  and 
the  Yellowstone,  along  the  Big  Dry.  The  bison  of  the  plains  and 
the  prairies  have  now  vanished ;  and  so  few  of  their  brethren  of  the 
mountains  and  the  northern  forests  are  left,  that  they  can  just  barely 
be  reckoned  among  American  game ;  but  whoever  is  so  fortunate  as 
to  find  any  of  these  animals  must  work  his  hardest,  and  show  all  his 
skill  as  a  hunter  if  he  wishes  to  get  one. 

The  king  of  the  game  beasts  of  temperate  North  America,  be- 
cause the  most  dangerous  to  the  hunter,  is  the  grisly  bear ;  known  to 
the  few  remaining  old-time  trappers  of  the  Eockies  and  the  Great 
Plains,  sometimes  as  "  Old  Ephraim"  and  sometimes  as  "  Moccasin 
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Joe" — the  last  in  allusion  to  his  queer,  half -human  footprints,  which 
look  as  if  made  by  some  misshapen  giant,  walking  in  moccasins. 
The  grisly  is  now  chiefly  a  beast  of  the  high  hills  and  heavy  timber ; 
but  this  is  merely  because  he  has  learned  that  he  must  rely  on  cover 
to  guard  him  from  man,  and  has  forsaken  the  open  ground  accord- 
ingly. In  old  days,  and  in  one  or  two  very  out-of-the-way  places 
almost  to  the  present  time,  he  wandered  at  will  over  the  plains.  It 
is  only  the  wariness  born  of  fear  which  nowadays  causes  him  to  cling 
to  the  thick  brush  of  the  large  river-bottoms  throughout  the  plains 
country.  When  there  were  no  rifle-bearing  hunters  in  the  land,  to 
harass  him  and  make  him  afraid,  he  roved  hither  and  thither  at  will, 
in  burly  self-confidence.  Then  he  cared  little  for  cover,  unless  as  a 
weather -break,  or  because  it  happened  to  contain  food  he  liked.  If 
the  humor  seized  him  he  would  roam  for  days  over  the  rolling  or 
broken  prairie,  searching  for  roots,  digging  up  gophers,  or  perhaps 
following  the  great  buffalo  herds  either  to  prey  on  some  unwary 
straggler  which  he  was  able  to  catch  at  a  disadvantage  in  a  washout, 
or  else  to  feast  on  the  carcasses  of  those  which  died  by  accident. 
Old  hunters,  survivors  of  the  long-vanished  ages  when  the  vast  herds 
thronged  the  high  plains  and  were  followed  by  the  wild  red  tribes, 
and  by  bands  of  whites  who  were  scarcely  less  savage,  have  told  me 
that  they  often  met  bears  under  such  circumstances ;  and  these  bears 
were  accustomed  to  sleep  in  a  patch  of  rank  sage  bush,  in  the  niche 
of  a  washout,  or  under  the  lee  of  a  boulder,  seeking  their  food  abroad 
even  in  full  daylight.  The  bears  of  the  Upper  Missouri  basin — 
which  were  so  light  in  color  that  the  early  explorers  often  alluded  to 
them  as  gray  or  even  as  "  white" — were  particularly  given  to  this 
life  in  the  open.  To  this  day  that  close  kinsman  of  the  grisly  known 
as  the  bear  of  the  barren  grounds  continues  to  lead  this  same  kind 
of  life,  in  the  far  north.  My  friend  Mr.  Eockhill,  of  Maryland, 
who  was  the  first  white  man  to  explore  eastern  Tibet,  describes  the 
large,  grisly -like  bear  of  those  desolate  uplands  as  having  similar 
habits. 

However,  the  grisly  is  a  shrewd  beast  and  shows  the  usual  bear- 
like capacity  for  adapting  himself  to  changed  conditions.  He  has  in 
most  places  become  a  cover-haunting  animal,  sly  in  his  ways,  wary 
to  a  degree,  and  clinging  to  the  shelter  of  the  deepest  forests  in  the 
mountains  and  of  the  most  tangled  thickets  in  the  plains.  Hence  he 
has  held  his  own  far  better  than  such  game  as  the  bison  and  elk. 
He  is  much  less  common  than  formerly,  but  he  is  still  to  be  found 
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throughoTit  most  of  his  former  range ;  save  of  course  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  large  towns. 

Next  to  the  bison  in  size,  and  much  superior  in  height  to  it  and 
to  all  other  American  game — for  it  is  taller  than  the  tallest  horse — 
comes  the  moose,  or  broad-horned  elk.  It  is  a  strange,  uncouth- 
looking  beast,  with  very  long  legs,  short  thick  neck,  a  big,  ungainly 
head,  a  swollen  nose,  and  huge  shovel  horns.  Its  home  is  in  the 
cold,  wet  pine  and  spruce  forests,  which  stretch  from  the  sub-arctic 
region  of  Canada  southward  in  certain  places  across  our  frontier.  Two 
centuries  ago  it  was  found  as  far  south  as  Massachusetts.  It  has  now 
been  exterminated  from  its  former  haunts  in  northern  New  York  and 
Vermont,  and  is  on  the  point  of  vanishing  from  northern  Michigan. 
It  is  still  found  in  northern  Maine  and  northeastern  Minnesota  and 
in  portions  of  northern  Idaho  and  Washington ;  while  along  the 
Rockies  it  extends  its  range  southward  through  western  Montana  to 
northwestern  Wyoming,  south  of  the  Tetons.  In  1884  I  saw  the 
fresh  hide  of  one  that  was  killed  in  the  Bighorn  Mountains. 

The  wapiti,  or  round-horned  elk,  like  the  bison,  and  unlike  the 
moose,  had  its  centre  of  abundance  in  the  United  States,  though  ex- 
tending northward  into  Canada.  Originally  its  range  reached  from 
ocean  to  ocean  and  it  went  in  herds  of  thousands  of  individuals ;  but 
it  has  suffered  more  from  the  persecution  of  hunters  than  any  other 
game  except  the  bison.  By  the  beginning  of  this  century  it  had 
been  exterminated  in  most  localities  east  of  the  Mississippi ;  but  a 
few  lingered  on  for  many  years  in  the  Alleghanies.  Colonel  Cecil 
Clay  informs  me  that  an  Indian  whom  he  knew  killed  one  in  Penn- 
sylvania in  1869.  A  very  few  still  exist  here  and  there  in  northern 
Michigan  and  Minnesota,  and  in  one  or  two  spots  on  the  western 
boundary  of  Nebraska  and  the  Dakotas;  but  it  is  now  properly  a 
beast  of  the  wooded  western  mountains.  It  is  still  plentiful  in 
western  Colorado,  Wyoming,  and  Montana,  and  in  parts  of  Idaho, 
Washington,  and  Oregon.  Though  not  so  large  as  the  moose  it  is 
the  most  beautiful  and  stately  of  all  animals  of  the  deer  kind,  and  its 
antlers  are  marvels  of  symmetrical  grandeur. 

The  woodland  caribou  is  inferior  to  the  wapiti  both  in  size  and 
symmetry.  The  tips  of  the  many  branches  of  its  long,  irregular 
antlers  are  slightly  palmated.  Its  range  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
moose,  save  that  it  does  not  go  so  far  southward.  Its  hoofs  are  long 
and  round ;  even  larger  than  the  long,  oval  hoofs  of  the  moose,  and 
much  larger  than  those  of  the  wapiti.     The  tracks  of  all  three  can 
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be  told  apart  at  a  glance,  and  cannot  be  mistaken  for  the  footprints 
of  otber  game.  Wapiti  tracks,  however,  look  much  like  those  of 
yearling  and  two-year-old  cattle,  unless  the  ground  is  steep  or 
muddy,  in  which  case  the  marks  of  the  false  hoofs  appear,  the  joints 
of  wapiti  being  more  flexible  than  those  of  domestic  stock. 

The  whitetail  deer  is  now,  as  it  always  has  been,  the  best  known 
and  most  abundant  of  American  big  game,  and  though  its  numbers 
have  been  greatly  thinned  it  is  still  found  in  almost  every  State  of 
the  Union.  The  common  blacktail  or  mule  deer,  which  has  likewise 
been  sadly  thinned  in  numbers,  though  once  extraordinarily  abun- 
dant, extends  from  the  great  plains  to  the  Pacific ;  but  is  supplanted 
on  thePuget  Sound  coast  by  the  Columbian  blacktail.  The  delicate, 
heart-shaped  footprints  of  all  three  are  nearly  indistinguishable; 
when  the  animal  is  running  the  hoof  points  are  of  course  separated. 
The  track  of  the  antelope  is  more  oval,  growing  squarer  with  age. 
Mountain  sheep  leave  footmarks  of  a  squarer  shape,  the  points  of  the 
hoof  making  little  indentations  in  the  soil,  well  apart,  even  when  the 
animal  is  only  walking;  and  a  yearling^s  track  is  not  unlike  that 
made  by  a  big  prong-buck  when  striding  rapidly  with  the  toes  well 
apart.  White-goat  tracks  are  also  square,  and  as  large  as  those  of 
the  sheep ;  but  there  is  less  indentation  of  the  hoof  points,  which 
come  nearer  together. 

The  antelope,  or  prong -buck,  was  once  found  in  abundance  from 
the  eastern  edge  of  the  great  plains  to  the  Pacific,  but  it  has  every- 
where diminished  in  numbers,  and  has  been  exterminated  along  the 
eastern  and  western  borders  of  its  former  range.  The  bighorn,  or 
mountain  sheep,  is  found  in  the  Eocicy  Mountains  from  northern 
Mexico  to  Alaska;  and  in  the  United  States  from  the  Coast  and 
Cascade  ranges  to  the  Bad  Lands  of  the  western  edges  of  the  Dakotas, 
wherever  there  are  mountain  chains  or  tracts  of  rugged  hills.  It  was 
never  very  abundant,  and,  though  it  has  become  less  so,  it  has  held 
its  own  better  than  most  game.  The  white  goat,  however,  alone 
among  our  game  animals,  has  positively  increased  in  numbers  since 
the  advent  of  settlers;  because  white  hunters  rarely  follow  it,  and 
the  Indians  who  once  sought  its  skin  for  robes  now  use  blankets 
instead.  Its  true  home  is  in  Alaska  and  Canada,  but  it  crosses  out 
borders  along  the  lines  of  the  Rockies  and  Cascades,  and  a  few  small 
isolated  colonies  are  found  here  and  there  southward  to  California 
and  New  Mexico.  The  cougar  and  wolf,  once  common  throughout 
the  United  States,  have  now  completely  disappeared  from  all  save 
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the  wildest  regions.  The  black  bear  holds  its  own  better ;  it  was 
never  found  on  the  great  plains.  The  little  peccary  or  Mexican  wild 
hog  merely  crosses  our  Southern  border. 

The  finest  hunting-ground  in  America  was,  and  indeed  is,  the 
mountainous  region  of  western  Montana  and  northwestern  Wyoming. 
In  this  high,  cold  land,  of  lofty  mountains,  deep  forests,  and  open 
prairies,  with  its  beautiful  lakes  and  rapid  rivers,  all  the  species  of 
big  game  mentioned  above,  except  the  peccary  and  Columbian  black- 
tail,  are  to  be  found.  Until  1880  they  were  very  abundant,  and 
they  are  still,  with  the  exception  of  the  bison,  fairly  plentiful.  On 
most  of  the  long  hunting  expeditions  which  I  made  away  from  my 
ranch,  I  went  into  this  region.  The  bulk  of  my  hunting  has  been 
done  in  the  cattle  country,  near  my  ranch  on  the  Little  Missouri,  and 
in  the  adjoining  lands  round  the  lower  Powder  and  Yellowstone. 
Until  1881  the  valley  of  the  Little  Missouri  was  fairly  thronged  with 
game,  and  was  absolutely  unchanged  in  any  respect  from  its  original 
condition  of  primeval  wildness.  With  the  incoming  of  the  stockmen 
all  this  changed,  and  the  game  was  wofully  slaughtered ;  but  plenty 
of  deer  and  antelope,  a  few  sheep  and  bear,  and  an  occasional  elk  are 
still  left. 

I  have  never  sought  to  make  large  bags,  for  a  hunter  should  not 
be  a  game-butcher.  It  is  always  lawful  to  kill  dangerous  or  noxious 
animals,  like  the  bear,  cougar,  and  wolf ;  but  other  game  should  only 
be  shot  when  there  is  need  of  the  meat,  or  for  the  sake  of  an  un- 
usually fine  trophy.  Killing  a  reasonable  number  of  bulls,  bucks,  or 
rams  does  no  harm  whatever  to  the  species ;  to  slay  half  the  males  of 
any  kind  of  game  would  not  stop  the  natural  increase,  and  they  yield 
the  best  sport,  and  are  the  legitimate  objects  of  the  chase.  From  its 
very  nature,  the  life  of  the  hunter  is  in  most  places  evanescent;  and 
when  it  has  vanished  there  can  be  no  real  substitute  in  old  settled 
countries.  Shooting  in  a  private  game-preserve  is  but  a  dismal 
parody ;  the  manliest  and  healthiest  features  of  the  sport  are  lost  with 
the  change  of  the  conditions.  We  need,  in  the  interest  of  the  com- 
munity at  large,  a  rigid  system  of  game-laws  rigidly  enforced,  and 
it  is  not  only  admissible,  but  one  may  almost  say  necessary,  to  estab- 
lish, under  the  control  of  the  State,  great  national  forest  reserves, which 
shall  also  be  breeding -grounds  and  nurseries  for  wild  game ;  though  I 
should  much  regret  to  see  grow  up  in  this  country  a  system  of  large 
private  game-preserves  kept  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  very  rich. 

Theodore  Eoosevelt. 
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Mr.  Horace  White  (India's  Action  and  the  Sherman  Law)  was  bom  at 
Colebrook,  N,  H.,  in  1834.  His  family  moved  soon  afterwards  to  Wisconsin, 
where  he  was  graduated  from  Beloit  College  in  1853.  He  was  connected  for 
many  years  with  the  Chicago  "Tribune,"  from  1864  to  1874  as  its  editor-in-chief. 
Since  1881  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  New  York  "  Evening 
Post. "    He  has  long  paid  special  attention  to  financial  subjects. 

Mr.  Edward  Owen  Leech  (The  Doom  of  Silver) ,  born  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
was  graduated  from  the  National  University  of  Washington,  and  entered  the 
service  of  the  Mint  Bureau  about  1873.  He  rose  to  the  head  of  the  Bureau, 
and  in  1893  resigned  to  become  cashier  of  the  National  Union  Bank  of  New 
York.     He  is  regarded  as  an  authority  on  finance. 

Mr.  Rafael  H.  Wolff  {Danger  in  Hasty  Tariff  Revision)  was  bom  and 
educated  in  Westphalia,  where  he  received  his  first  practical  training  as  a  manu- 
facturer at  his  father's  extensive  wire  and  metal  works.  He  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1870,  and  was  employed  as  a  machine-builder  in  Connecticut. 
In  1874,  he  removed  to  Peekskill,  N.  Y. ,  and  in  1882  to  New  York  City,  where 
he  controls  and  operates  one  of  the  largest  wire-mills  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Frank  R.  Stockton  (Mark  Twain  and  His  Recent  Works)  was  born  in 
Philadelphia  in  1834  and  became  an  engraver  and  draughtsman.  He  subse- 
quently joined  the  editorial  staff  of  "Scribner's  Monthly. "  His  first  successful 
stories  were  written  for  children,  but  he  has  since  achieved  a  wide  reputation 
as  a  novelist  and  humorist.  His  "  Rudder  Grange"  stories  include  "  The  Lady 
or  the  Tiger?" 

Professor  Angelo  Heilprin  (Tasfcs  Left  for  the  Explorer),  born  in  Hungary 
in  1853,  came  to  this  country  in  1856,  but  was  educated  in  Europe.  In  1880  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  invertebrate  paleontology  at  the  Philadelphia  Acad- 
emy of  Natural  Sciences  and  in  1885  became  professor  of  geology  at  the  Wagner 
Free  Institute,  Philadelphia.  He  is  an  authority  on  geography  and  exploration, 
and  has  published  several  books  on  scientific  subjects ;  and  in  1892  he  commanded 
the  Peary  Relief  Expedition  to  the  Arctic  regions. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Keller  (Journalism  as  a  Career) ,  bom  in  Kentucky  in  1856,  was 
educated  at  Yale,  came  to  New  York  in  1879  and  became  a  reporter  for  the  daily 
press.  He  was  subsequently  editor  of  the  "  Dramatic  News"  and  dramatic  editor 
of  the  New  York  "  Press, "  was  also  connected  with  the  New  York  "  World"  and 
"  Times, "  and  is  now  managing  editor  of  the  New  York  "  Recorder"  and  President 
of  the  New  York  Press  Club. 

Mr.  John  Gilmer  Speed  (Do  Newspapers  Now  Give  the  News  9) ,  born  in  Ken- 
tucky in  1853,  was  educated  as  a  civil  engineer.  In  1877  he  became  a  writer  for 
the  "New  York  World,"  of  which  paper  he  was  managing  editor  from  1879  to 
1883.  He  was  secretary  of  the  American  Exhibition  in  London  from  1884  to  1887, 
and  editor  of  the  "  American  Magazine"  in  1888  and  1889.  He  is  the  author  of  a 
"Life  of  Keats"  and  editor  of  "Keats's  Letters  and  Poems." 
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Mr.  Charles  R.  Miller  (A  Word  to  the  Critics  of  Newspapers)  was  born  in 
New  Hampshire  and  is  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  College.  He  was  connected 
with  the  Springfield,  Mass. ,  "  Republican, "  from  1872  to  1875,  and  in  1875  joined 
the  staff  of  the  "New  York  Times."  He  became  editor-in-chief  of  the  "Times" 
in  1883 ;  organized  a  syndicate  for  the  purchase  of  the  paper  in  1893,  and  is 
now  editor-in-chief  and  president  of  the  "Times"  Publishing  Company. 

Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  (Art  and  Shoddy :  A  Reply  to  Criticisms)  was  born 
in  1831  and  in  1853  was  elected  fellow  and  tutor  at  Oxford.  He  is  the  chief 
exponent  of  the  Positivist  school,  is  a  critic  of  authority  and  a  master  of  English 
prose-style.  Among  his  works  are  "The  Meaning  of  History,"  "Social  Statics," 
"Order  and  Progress,"  and  "Oliver  Cromwell."  His  critical  papers  in  The 
Forum  on  art  and  literature  have  attracted  wide  attention. 

Dr.  John  Shaw  Billings  {Municipal  Sanitation  in  Washington  and  Balti- 
more), born  in  Switzerland  County,  Ind.,  in  1838,  was  graduated  from  Miami 
University  in  1857,  and  from  the  Ohio  Medical  College  at  Cincinnati  in  1860. 
He  became  a  surgeon  in  the  United  States  Army,  Medical  Inspector  for  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  and  subsequently  Curator  of  the  Army  Medical  Museum  and 
Library  in  Washington,  and  Director  of  the  Laboratory  of  Hygiene  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  also  in  charge  of  the  Division  of  Vital 
Statistics  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  censuses. 

Professor  Georg  Ebers  (How  My  Character  was  Formed),  born  in  Berlin  in 
1837,  became  in  1870  a  professor  at  Leipzig.  In  1876,  compulsory  inaction  due 
to  a  stroke  of  paralysis  caused  him  to  devote  his  attention  to  novel-writing. 
His  novels  representing  Egyptian  antiquity  possess  a  distinct  archseological 
value,  and  his  purely  scientific  works  are  also  highly  esteemed.  His  best 
known  novels  are  "  Uarda"  and  "  Homo  Sum. " 

Professor  Edward  S.  Holden  (America's  Achievements  in  Astronomy), 
born  in  St.  Louis  in  1846,  was  graduated  from  the  scientific  school  of  Washing- 
ton University  in  1866  and  from  West  Point  in  1870.  He  served  as  an  artillery 
lieutenant,  professor  of  philosophy  at  West  Point  and  instructor  in  engineering 
until  1873.  He  has  since  achieved  distinction  in  connection  with  astronomical 
expeditions  to  England,  the  Caroline  Islands  and  elsewhere.  In  1881  he  became 
professor  of  astronomy  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  in  1886  president  of 
the  University  of  California  and  director  of  the  Lick  observatory  on  Mount 
Hamilton,  an  office  he  still  holds. 

Professor  John  J.  McCook  (A  Tramp  Census  and  Its  Revelations),  born  in 
Ohio  in  1843,  was  graduated  at  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Conn.  After  serving 
as  a  volunteer  in  the  Civil  War,  he  studied  law,  medicine,  and  theology,  entered 
the  Episcopal  ministry,  and  spent  a  year  in  foreign  travel.  For  eleven  years 
he  has  taught  modern  languages  at  Trinity,  where  he  is  still  a  professor.  Since 
1890  he  has  given  much  time  to  the  study  of  pauperism,  drunkenness,  and  crime. 

Mr.  Theodore  Roosevelt  (Big  Game  Disappearing  in  the  West),  born  in 
New  York  in  1858,  was  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1880.  He  attained  promi- 
nence in  the  New  York  legislature  in  1882  and  1883,  was  a  candidate  for  mayor 
of  New  York  in  1886,  has  been  for  several  years  a  member  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  and  has  spent  much  time  hunting  and  exploring  in  the  West.  His 
works  include  "History  of  the  Naval  War  of  1812,"  "Hunting  Trips  of  a  Ranch- 
man," and  "Ranch  Life  and  the  Hunting  Trail."  The  present  article  will  form 
part  of  his  forthcoming  book,  "The  Wilderness  Hunter,  an  Account  of  the 
Big  Game  of  the  United  States  and  its  Chase  with  Horse,  Hound  and  Rifle," 
now  in  the  press  of  Messrs.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York. 
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